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L   MEMOIR  OP  EDMUND  DWIQHT: 

BT  nuLMois  Bowar, 
ProftMor  of  Moral  Pbiloaophy  io  Hanmd  Coltof  e, 


Ths  seirioeB  of  the  late  Edmund  Dwight  to  the  cause  of  com- 
mon school  education  were  numerous  and  important  enough  to  earn 
ibr  him  the  title  of  a  great  public  bene&ctor.  During  his  lifetime, 
they  were  but  little  known  beyond  the  small  circle  of  his  intimate 
fiiendsy  and  of  those  who  were  closely  associated  with  him  in  his  la- 
bors. It  was  his  pleasure  that  it  should  be  so.  His  taste  was  nice 
even  to  fastidiousness ;  and  any  public  mention  of  what  he  had  done, 
seemed  to  grate  upon  his  feelings  and  to  lessen  in  bis  opinion  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  work.  The  agency  which  is  bruited  abroad,  appeared  to 
him,  partly  by  bringing  the  motives  of  the  agent  into  suspicion,  and 
partly  by  mingling  personal  considerations  with  the  cause,  to  lose  in 
finroe  what  it  gained  in  notoriety.  In  reference  to  the  workings  of  so- 
ciety and  goyermnent,  he  was  deeply  oonrinced  of  the  truth,  that  £ir 
the  most  important  and  beneficial  results  are  produced  by  that  part 
of  the  social  machinery  which  is  most  quiet  in  its  operations,  and  con- 
sequently attracts  the  least  notice  and  remark.  He  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  his  numerous  beneikctions  to  the  cause  of  common  schools,  that 
his  name  should  not  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  them ;  and 
whatever  of  personal  effort,  of  time  and  attention,  he  contributed  to  the 
same  end,  was  in  like  manner  studiously  kept  back  from  public  obser- 
vation and  acknowledgment.  During  his  lifetime,  his  friends  res- 
pected his  wishes  in  this  particular ;  but  death  has  removed  the  seal 
of  secrecy,  and  the  story  of  what  he  accomplished  ought  now  to  be 
told,  in  order  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  from  the  public,  and 
to  set  forth  a  useful  example  to  others. 

Other  considerations  impart  interest  to  a  notice  of  Mr.  Dwight's 
life  and  character.  He  was  an  eminent  member  of  a  remarkable  class 
of  men, — the  merchant  princes  of  Boston  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, *-a  class  remarkable  alike  from  the  nature  of  the  enterprises  by 
which  they  acquired  their  wealth,  from  the  high  qualities  of  intellect 
and  diaiacter  which  were  mamfested  in  their  undertakings,  and  from 
the  muaifioence  of  tbeir  public  and  private  charities.  He  was  the 
oompeer  and  associate  of  the  Efiots,  the  Appletons,  the  Lawrences, 
th£  Perkinseey  and  other  dtstinguished  merebants,  whose  liberality, 
faresighi,  and  public  spirit  hwve  contributed  so  largely,  not  only  to  the 
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material  proepoitj  of  New  England,  bnt  to  her  high  commercial  re- 
putation both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  extended  the  bounds  of  her 
foreign  trade,  devised  and  supported  her  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, planned  and  built  her  railroads,  created  or  endowed  her  insti- 
tutions of  dbaritj  and  education.  A  few  of  ihem  obtained  eminence 
as  legislators  and  statesmen,  though  political  pursuits  nerer  formed 
more  than  a  brief  episode  in  their  active  career.  Glenerallj  they  pre- 
ferred to  serve  great  public  ends  in  a  private  station,  where  their  in- 
fluence was  not  less  extensively  felt  because  it  was  never  obtrusively 
manifested.  The  biog^aphiea  of  a  few  among  them  have  been  re- 
cently published,  and  have  been  received  by  the  community  with  an 
interest  pioportioned  to  the  importance  of  their  kbors  and  the  wor^ 
of  their  example.  A  brief  sketdi  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Dwight,  com- 
piled from  scanty  but  trustworthy  materials,  may  now  be  added  to  the 
number  of  these  records. 

Edmuhd  Dwight  was  bom  at  Springfteld,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber 28th,  1780.  HiB  father,  Jonathan  Dwight,  was  a  second  cousin 
of  the  celebrated  theologian  and  poet,  Timothy  Dwight,  who  was,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  President  of  Yale  College.  The 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Ashley,  died  while  Ed- 
mund was  yet  a  child,  and  his  fether  married  a  second^  and  subse- 
quently a  third  wife.  There  were  six  children  in  the  femily,  two 
daughters  and  four  sons,  of  whom  Mr.  Henry  Dwight,  of  Geneva, 
New  York,  is  now  the  sole  surviror.  These  children  were  chiefly 
educated  at  home,  in  such  schools  as  Springfield,  then  a  small  place, 
afforded.  The  father,  who  was  in  prosperous  drcumstances,  kept  a 
store  and  also  cultivated  a  piece  of  land ;  and  his  sons,  as  was  usual 
with  country  lads  in  New  England,  when  they  were  not  occupied  in 
school,  often  assisted  iq  performing  the  ordinary  labor  upon  thefenn. 
Edmund,  who  was  active  and  athletio,  fbund  his  share  of  this  work 
by  no  means  unpleasing,  and  often  afterward  referred  to  it  with  pleas- 
ure. He  was  trained  to  careful  and  thrifty  habits,  after  the  pains-tak- 
ing way  of  New  England  agriculturists  in  the  last  century;  and  the 
homely  maxims,  which  he  then  ieamedf  were  remembered  and  cited 
by  him  with  point  and  humor  in  his  subsequent  career.  Thus  he 
would  remind  a  negligent  or  heedless  worker  of  the  necessity  of 
^sweeping  after  the  cart"  He  was  wont  to  boast,  also,  that  he  was 
the  best  foot-ball  player  in  the  village. 

After  completing  his  preparatory  edueaftkm  at  school,  he  entered 
Yale  CSoUege,  at  about  Uie  same  time  that  his  distinguished  rab- 
tive  became  president  of  that  institutioa;  and  he  was  gvadustod 
there  ia  good  standiDg  in  1799.  Hia  early  deetJnatign  waafer  the 
bar,  though  the  cboioe  waa  probaUy  made  more  in  oompliaaee  wA 
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Uie  widies  of  hlB  (HeDdsy  than  fiom  btt  own  piedOM^o^ 
inclined  rather  to  an  adire  than  a  atadiooa  life.  He  entered  the  law* 
office  of  Fieher  Ames  at  Dedham,  and  probably  lived  for  a  time  in 
Mr.  Ames*  frmil j ;  at  any  rate,  he  fermed  and  always  retained  the 
strongest  admiration  and  affection  for  Mr«  Ames,  who  was  tery  kind 
to  him,  introdneii^  him  to  his  friends,  and  theiel^  to  the  bestsodety 
in  Boston.  The  conversation  of  Mr.  George  Cabot,  Chief  Justice 
Parsons,  and  other  members  of  that  brilliant  ciide  of  which  Mr.  Ames 
was  the  centre,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  in  later  life, 
he  spdke  of  it  as  the  most  fesdnating  andefiectiTe  which  he  had  ever 
heard.  These  gentlemen  were  the  leaden  and  champions  of  the  okL 
Federalist  party,  which  was  stall  predominant  in  New  England, 
thongh  it  was  fast  losing  its  ssoenden^  in  the  conntrf  at  large.  There 
was  something  chiYslrous  in  their  attachment  to  it  long  after  their 
sagacity  perceived  that  its  prosperity  was  waning,  and  that  de- 
fense of  its  principles  was  no  longer  an  introdootion  to  pc^nlari^ 
and  power.  Yraeration  for  the  character  of  Washington  was  a  part 
of  their  pofitacal  creed,  almost  of  their  religioas  belief!  The  eamest- 
neas  with  which  these  opinicHis  were  hdd,  the  higlwtoned  conserva- 
tism which  characterised  theni,  and  the  eloquence  and  wit  with  which 
they  were  defended,  natorally  had  a  strong  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a 
young  man,  who^  at  the  same  time,  was  grateful  for  the  notice 
which  was  taken  of  him  and  for  many  marks  of  personal  kindness. 
Mr.Dwight  was  too  resolutely  self-reliant  in  his  turn  of  mind  to  follow 
implicitly,  and  through  life,  the  opinions  of  others,  however  high  the 
author!^  whence  they  emanated ;  but  it  is  probaUe  that  his  views 
of  society  and  pditics,  and  even  his  estimate  of  many  distin- 
gmshed  individuals  at  that  epoch,  were  a  good  deal  colored  by  the 
conversation  whidi  he  heard  in  the  law-office  at  Dedham,  and  in  that 
cirde  of  sodety  of  which  Mr.  Ames  was  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments. 

After  completing  his  kw  studies,  Mr.  Dwight  became  desirous  of 
visiting  Europe,  a  project  which  was  then  &r  less  common  than  it  has 
oecome,  through  tiie  growth  of  opulence  and  the  increased  fecilities 
of  travel,  in  our  own  day.  To  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  this  (dan 
into  effect,  he  proposed  that  his  fether  should  give  him  iounediatdy 
what  would  be  his  ultimate  share  of  the  inheritance,  saying  that  he 
would  not  ask  for  any  thing  further,  but  would  depend  in  futnre  en- 
tirely on  hfanseU  Sucii  a  proposal  was  in  perfect  accordance  with 
his  character;  atonee  resolute  in  executing  any  pnrpcse  which  he  had 
deliberately  oonosived,  and  confiding  in  his  own  strength  for  meeting 
any  fctnre  eaigeuees  which  such  conduct  mij^  brmg  upon  hin. 
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Bi0  &th6r  hamng  acceded  to  this  propoaitiofl,  be  eroesed  the  Adantia 
in  1802,  and  remained  abroad  about  two  yeara.  It  was  a  busj  tinie 
in  the  affidrs  of  Eorope,  and  espeeiaSly  in  the  politics  of  England, 
to  wbicb  country  Mr.  Dwigbt's  visit  was  chiefly  directed.  The 
peace  of  Amiens,  wbicb  might  rather  be  called  a  truoe,  as  it  was 
made  without  good  faith  on  either  side  and  lasted  only  a  little  oTer  a 
year,  had  just  been  declared ;  and  a  yehement  party  struggle  attended 
both  its  commencement  and  its  close.  The  Whigs,  ^ough  their 
party  comprised  much  of  the  best  talent  and  the  highest  rank  in  the 
kingdom,  were  in  a  hopeless  ifdnority ;  but  the  Tories  were  shorn  of 
their  strength  through  their  dissensions  with  eaeh  other.  William 
Pitt  had  retired  from  office,  that  he  might  not  have  any  hand  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  which  he  deplored,  at  the  same  time  that  he  re- 
cognized its  necessity;  but  when  the  renewal  of  the  war  became 
imminent,  he  was  haughtily  indiguant  that  his  substitute,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  should  be  unwilling  to  restore  to  him  the  reins  of  power..  In  or- 
der to  drive  out  the  administration,  he  entered  into  a  coalition  with 
his  old  opponents,  the  whigs ;  and  though  the  king  resolutely  sap- 
ported  his  prime  minister,  an  opposition  made  up  of  the  combined 
forces  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Grenville  was  too  much  for  the 
nerves  of  Mr.  Addington,  who,  after  a  memorable  struggle,  and  while 
a  majority  were  yet  at  his  command,  gave  way  to  bis  imperious  op- 
ponent, and  shortly  afterward  humbly  consented  to  take  office  as  his 
subordinate.  Mr.  Dwight  was  present  as  a  spectator  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Conunons  during  the  vehement  debates  which  pre- 
ceded the  dissolution  of  the  Addington  ministry.  The  eloquence  of 
the  chief  debaters  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him,  especially 
that  of  Pitt,  whoy  he  thought,  bad  finer  natural  qualifications  for  ora- 
tory than  any  speaker  he  had  ever  heard.  A  rich  and  powerful  voice, 
and  great  copiousness  of  speech,  added  much  effect  to  his  loftiness  of 
tone  and  weight  of  argument.  He  spoke  like  one  who  held  in  his 
hand  the  destinies  of  three  kingdoms  and  the  fortunes  of  a  great  war. 
The  politics  of  America  at  this  period  hinged  in  a  great  degree  upon 
those  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  tho  predilections  of  Mr.  Dwight  as  a 
Federalist  enhanced  his  administration  of  the  great  English  states- 
man. 

Sometime  in  1804,  Mr.  Dwight  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  im- 
mediately engaged  in  oommencial  business  with  his  fiither  and  broth- 
ers in  Springfield.  Though  his  mind  was  cultivated  by  study,  travel, 
and  acquamtanee  with  the  world,  he  had  not  the  distinctive  tastes  of 
a  scholar,  and  was  entirely  fifee  from  the  Jove  of  display  which  draws 
aei  many  young  'mein  into  the  liberal  piofessi(»s.    His  choice  of  an 
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ooeopatien  was  piobablj  determined  bj  his  stxatug  lore  of  mdepend- 
enee,  bis  dispontioli  to  fonn  extessire  and  ^r-reaobiBg  plans,  and  hie 
niah  to  exert  the  influence  wbicb  the  possession  of  great  wealth  io- 
Tariablj  bestows*  Under  a  quiet  demeanor  and  very  courteous  man- 
ners, be  ooneealed  an  iron  will  and  great  stead&stness  of  purpose. 
These  qualities  had  ample  scope  in  bis  occupation,  and  contributed  to 
its  large  success*  The  business  in  Springfield  had  its  head  quarters 
in  a  large  store  on  the  comer  opposite  his  fieither's  house;  but  it  was 
rapidij  extendedy  and  soon  included  several  branches  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Being  united  with  banking  and  other  matters,  it  gave 
full  emplofment  to  the  several  members  of  the  ^m,  and  exerted 
much  infliieftKse  on  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town  and  the 
neighboring  country.  It  was  attended  of  course,  with  the  usual  vicis- 
situdes of  tmde;  but  Mr.  Dwight^s  excellent  judgQient  and  cool  but 
persevering  character  saved  him  from  any  marked  reverses.  His 
mind  was  fertile  in  sehenies  and  resources,  though  it  was  somewhat 
impatient  of  details,  which  he  willingly  intrusted  to  others.  He  be- 
longed to  the  second  class  of  persons  characterized  by  Lord  Bacon, 
when  he  says  that  "  expert  men  can  execute  and  judge  of  particulars 
one  by  one;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots,  and  the  marshal- 
ing of  affiiirs  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned." 

Mr.  Dwight's  business  led  him  frequently  to  Boston,  and  here  he 
became  acquainted  with  and  married  Miss  Eliot,  in  April,  1809.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  £liot,  then  an  eminent  and  successful 
merchant^  whose  munifk^enee  in  founding  during  his  lifetime  that  pro- 
fessorship in  Harvard  College  which  now  bears  his  name,  was  allowed 
to  become  known  only  afler  his  death.  The  marriage  was  an  emi- 
nently fortunate  one,  contributing  largely  to  the  happiness  of  both 
parties  to  it  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  Mrs.  Dwight's  decease 
taking  place  but  a  short  time  before  that  of  her  husband.  Her  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  and  firmness  of  Christian  principle  diffused  sun- 
shine not  only  in  her  own  household,  but  throughout  the  sphere  in 
which  she  moved.  Her  goodness  was  spontaneous ;  it  cost  her  no 
effort  to  be  patient,  loving,  and  charitable,  but  her  excellent  under- 
ttaxding  and  severe  habit  of  self-eontrol  were  needed  to  preserve 
these  gentler  virtues  from  passing  by  excess  into  their  neighboring 
faults.  She  had  much  to  bear ;  ill  health,  in  a  form  attended  by  great 
suffering,  cast  a  shadow  OKrer  many  of  her  years.  But  the  gloom 
never  touched  her  character  or  ehilled  her  feelings ;  on  the  contrary^ 
her  sympathies  weve  never  more  quick  and  active,  or  her  chanties 
more  unceasii^y  than  when  pain  seemed  to  require  Iter  attention  to 
be  centred  on  herself.     She  found  her  medicine  in  doing  good^  she 
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could  derive  an  enjoyment  from  entering  into  the  feelings  of  odieiBi 
and  especiallj  from  sympathiang  with  the  happiness  which  she  had 
helped  to  create,  which  brightened  her  darkest  hours  of  personal  suf- 
fering. As  a  wife  and  a  mother,  her  virtues  were  best  known  and  ap- 
preciated, of  course,  by  those  of  her  own  household  and  het  own 
Uood ;  but  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  goodness  about  her,  which 
not  even  a  comparative  stranger  could  approach  without  acknowledg- 
ii^g  its  genial  and  sunny  effects.  Out  of  her  own  femily,  she  preferred 
that  her  kindness  should  be  felt,  not  known.  Her  charities  were  con- 
stant, but  secret,  like  the  rivulet  whose  sunken  course  is  betrayed  only 
by  the  brighter  green  along  ita  banks.  Tet  to  those  who  knew  her 
intimately,  it  seemed  that  even  her  benefScence  could  be  better  spared 
than  the  influence  of  her  visible  example ;  and  that  her  peculiar  pro- 
vince was  to  render  goodness  attractive  by  the  charm  of  her  manner 
and  the  silent  teachings  of  her  character. 

The  first  ten  years  of  Mr.  Dwight's  married  life  were  spent  in 
Springfield,  in  the  active  pursuits  of  his  business^  diversified  only  by 
an  occasional  visit  to  Saratoga  or  Washington.  He  took  considera- 
ble interest  in  politics,  though  in  his  characteristic  way,  preferring  to 
accomplish  certain  results,  rather  than  to  allow  his  own  action  in  the 
matter  to  become  known.  From  the  strength  of  his  character  and 
his  resoluteness  of  purpose,  he  had  very  considerable  influence  over 
others  when  he  diose  to  exert  it  They  were  content  to  fellow  his 
advice,  because  it  was  so  quietly  given,  and  because  he  claimed  no 
merit  to  himself  when  the  end  was  attained  through  the  means 
which  he  had  pointed  out  His  convictions  were  strong,  and  his  use 
of  means  varied  and  unwearying,  when  he  had  a  point  which  he  thought 
worth  carrying.  Before  he  left  Springfield,  it  was  understood  that 
he  might  have  been  chosen  to  Congress  from  that  district  But  the 
office  had  few  attractions  for  him;  he  was  no  public  speaker,  and  he 
probably  thought  at  that  time  that  he  could  ill  afford  to  leave  his 
business.  By  not  becoming  a  candidate  himself  moreover,  he  could 
exert  more  influence  over  the  action  of  those  who  were  chosen. 

Mr.  Dwight  removed  his  family  to  Boston  about  1819,  and  soon 
afterward,  formed  a  partnership  there  with  Mr.  James  K  Mills,  which 
continued  till  his  death.  The  firm  thus  established  soon  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  manufecturing  enterprises  on  a  large  scale 
which  were  then  just  obtaining  a  foothold  in  New  England.  There 
was  something  peculiarly  attractive  in  such  undertakings  to  a  person 
of  Mr.  Dwight's  temperament  and  opinions.  It  gratified  both  his 
pride  and  his  benevolence,  to  be  largely  instrumental  in  building  up 
villages  and  towns  in  districts  which  before  were  but  sparsely  p<^a- 
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brted,  in  oompdling  bi&erto  unuaed  waterfalls  to  do  the  work  of  man, 
in  opening  a  wide  range  of  profitable  occnpation  to  thouflandft  of  fiuni- 
UeB,  and  filling  the  ear  with  the  noise  of  engines  and  the  busy  hum 
of  industry,  where  onoe  onlj  green  fields  silently  basked  in  the  son. 
BSb  interest  in  these  nascent  enterprises  was  ftirther  increased  by  feel- 
ings of  local  attachment  Though  a  resident  in  the  metropolis  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  always  continued  to  regard  Springfield, 
and  the  ccuntry  immediately  around  it,  with  the  peculiar  fondness 
which  no  person  of  quick  sensibilities  ever  ceases  to  entertain  for  his 
birthplace  and  the  home  of  his  earlier  years.  The  noble  Connecticut^ 
with  ito  £ur  margins  of  fertile  meadows,  always  retained,  in  his  esti- 
mation, the  preSminent  importance  which  he  had  naturally  attributed 
to  it  as  a  boy  bom  and  bred  upon  its  banks ;  and  up  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  as  ^  the  river.^  The  Chico- 
pee,  one  of  its  &ir  tributaries,  emptying  into  it  a  little  above  Spring- 
field, and  well  adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes,  was  selected  by 
him  for  the  beginning  of  the  experiment ;  and  the  work  thus  com- 
menced was  carried  forward,  more  or  less  through  his  agency,  till  every 
spindle  was  taming  which  the  lower  portion  of  that  stream-^all 
that  came  within  his  sphere  of  operation— H)oald  set  in  motion.  The 
manufacturing  villages  thus  created  upon  its  banks  were  regarded  by 
him  with  feelings  of  peculiar  pride  and  interest.  It  was  not  merely 
that  they  were  the  tokens,  as  they  had  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  means,  of  the  increase  of  bis  wealth ;  though  his  fortune  had 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  manufactures  of  New  England.  But 
he  could  point  to  them  and  to  the  prosperity  of  their  inhabitants  as, 
in  great  part,  his  work.  One  fine  summer  morning,  in  the  latter  port 
of  his  life,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him  on  a  drive  in  his 
own  vehicle  through  these  villages,  to  visit  the  site  of  the  projected 
new  dty  of  Ho]yoke«  The  magnificent  scheme  for  building  up  this 
new  dty,  by  damming  the  broad  GonnecUcnt  itself  and  thus  obtain- 
ing almost  an  illimitable  water-power,  was  one,  if  not  entirely  of  his 
own  inception,  to  which  he  had  largely  contributed  from  his  means, 
and  his  powers  of  contrivance  and  execution.  If  the  undertaking 
was  begun  too  soon  or  carried  too  hr,  still  the  mistake  was  such  as  to 
show  the  bent  oi  his  mind  and  the  generosity  of  his  feelings.  He 
spoke  of  it  to  me  as  a  noble  project,  and  as  one  in  which  he  was  deeply 
interested,  though,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  he  could  expect  to  see  it 
carried  but  a  very  little  way  toward  completion.  He  had  only  put  the 
affidr  in  motion,  he  said,  in  order  that  his  son,  and  others  who  were  to 
eome  after  him,  might  have  the  pleasure  of  watching  its  progress 
managing  iii  details,  profiting  by  its  results,  and  at  last,  when  the  new 
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city  had  become  flourisbing  and  populous,  of  being  able  to  say  that 
it  was  their  work.  He  wished  them  to  have  the  same  feelings  of 
pride  and  enjoyment,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale,  which  he  had 
experienced  in  building  up  the  manufacturing  establishments  along  the 
Ghicopee  by  the  side  of  which  we  were  riding.  Of  the  magnitude 
of  these  enterprises,  which  he  had  fostered  or  first  put  in  motion,  we 
find  incidental  notice  in  a  letter  which  his  partner  had  occasion  to 
write  and  publish  in  1841,  in  order  to  aid  the  movement  in  favor  of 
common  schools.  ^'Tfae  house  with  which  I  am  connected  in  busi- 
ness," said  Mr.  Mills,  ^^has  had,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  princi- 
pal direction  of  cotton  mills,  machine  shops,  and  calico-printing 
works,  in  which  are  constantly  employed  about  three  thousand  per- 
sons." 

Another  undertaking  of  a  fitill  more  public  character,  in  which  Mr. 
Dwight  took  an  eariy  and  active  share,  was  the  construction  of  the 
Western  Railroad  from  Worcester  to  Albany.  Those  only  who  know 
how  heavy  were  the  clouds  and  difficulties  under  which  this  magnifi- 
cent work  was  planned,  prosecuted,  and  finished,  can  appreciate  the 
persevering  efibrts  and  continued  sacrifices  of  its  early  friends  and  di- 
rectors. Mr.  Dwight's  sound  judgment  and  far-reaching  foresight 
saw  the  end  from  the  beginning, — the  ultimate  triumph,  in  the  midst 
of  the  early  perplexities  and  the  accumulating  causes  of  delay  and 
disappointment.  His  public  spirit  was  deeply  interested  in  the  en- 
terprise^  and  he  saw  clearly  its  transcend  ant  importance  to  the  pros- 
perity of  his  native  State  ;  and  his  local  pride  was  an  additional  spur 
to  exertion  in  the  cause,  as  it  was  finally  determined,  probably  in  a 
great  degree  through  his  efforts,  that  the  road  should  pass  through 
Springfield.  The  scheme  was  of  that  large  and  generous  character,  also, 
which  was  peculiarly  attractive  to  his  temperament.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  as  a  mere  commercial  speculation,  likJy  to  be  profitable 
in  itself.  Had  this  view  alone  prevailed,  the  i4kd  would  not  have 
been  constructed  till  a  much  later  day.  But  he  appreciated  its  indirect 
advantages,  its  effects  upon  the  large  towns  along  its  route,  and  upon 
the  commerce  and  industry  generally  of  the  whole  State.  These 
gains  were  sure ;  and  hence  he  never  faltered  in  the  undertaking 
amidst  all  its  early  failures  and  discouragements.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  corporation  in  which  any  decisive  movement  was  made, 
held  January  4th,  1836,  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  three 
persons,  to  see  that  all  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  required  by  the 
charter  had  been  taken.  This  committee  reported  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  held  on  the  following  day,  when  Mr.  Dwight  was  chosen  one 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  which  commenced  active  operations.    He 
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was  contmued  at  tlus  post,  by  successive  re-elections  by  tlio  >t-k1i ord- 
ers, till  February,  1839,  by  which  time,  all  the  main  :''  a  .le^  of  t.Le 
policy  of  the  company  had  been  detlrmined,  the  road  h^^  ■  n  r.er.riy 
completed  as  fiuras  Springfield,  and  considerable  work  l\l  '  ^-.-n  done 
upon  the  line  west  of  that  place.  The  policy  which  !:•  Mt|  }>' rtod, 
and  which  finally  prevailed,  was  to  intrust  the  execution  •>!  tL<i  work 
to  highly  educated  sdentific  engineers,  so  that  it  shoui  1  '^o  v>':c{.'>oi»^d 
in  the  most  thorough  and  durable  manner,  insteti  1  iS  -  >n  r.itii.g 
cheapness  by  the  employment  of  another  class  of  ])crv:.  .  rMuJ^ur 
only  with  the  practical  details  of  such  business.  I>.a  j  ihxi  ihiet 
years,  1839-41,  Mr.  Dwight  was  not  upon  the  board,  In:  'n  t842, 
he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  director  on  the  p  irt  -i  ti  >  ^late, 
and  in  the  foUowing  year,  he  was  appointed  preside ut  v»f  the  coin- 
pany,  in  place  of  Mr.  Bliss.  This  o£Sce,  however,  ho  LI  1  !  ui  <j'i » 
year,  though  he  remained  a  director  on  the  part  of  the  ^t  : .  i..\]  V'tl- 
roary,  1849,  when,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  he  was  lui  '  .  .;•  r  clp- 
ble.  But  be  was  immediately  re-elected  by  the  stocklio^i*  r^.  nr:d  vas 
a  member  of  the  board  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  ina  ^hu'  an 
active  share  in  the  management  of  the  road  for  about  t«-T]  y(\.>,  ^.u- 
bracingthe  earlier  period,  in  which  its  completion  and  sujc<^*>  wore 
most  donbtiiily  and  the  later  one,  when  its  afiQurs  wereiu'^::.  [TCbp*  vf.:u,5 
and  the  utility  of  the  work  was  unquestioned. 

A  full  account  of  Mr.  D wight's  services  to  the  cau<^3  ot  p<i  j..\  t'on 
oould  be  given  only  in  a  complete  history  of  that  rMiov.  i.  n  .•^'  vKo 
common  school  system  in  Massachusetts,  and  indeed  li.  v.i.' .<>ut.  ^Ui 
northern  States,  which  took  place  during  the  last  fifte*  u  r  ■a*'::  of  his 
life.  But  such  a  history  would  be  out  of  place  here,  M'tK<-o  i^:  r^^  b 
room  only  for  general  statements  and  a  brief  mention  o<*  a  c.^v:  j  aiii-, 
cular  &cts.  Mr.  Bwight's  fortune  had  become  large  fLrou^i;!:  iiLs  u^^  u 
exertions,  and  he  had  the  disposition  to  make  a  muniii-oi^i  i. c  r^i  it; 
but  he  was  not  content  to  give  for  the  mere  sake  of  g\\ >:  .  cr  in  or- 
der only  to  establish  a  reputation  for  generosity.  Bis  aiiiliti^n  wa? 
rather  to  set  on  foot  some  large  enterprise,  of  comri^  }i('iisi\o  and 
lasting  utility  to  his  fellow  men,  to  which  he  could  i ';';«''.'('  « rT.u'^iJt 
but  silent  aid  by  his  counsels,  his  personal  efforts,  and  hU  ^>iirsc.  If 
he  had  any  private  feeling  to  be  gratified  in  the  matter,  it  sus  a  om- 
sdonsness  of  power  and  influence.  He  was  an  eminently  n  h;.^^'■oUii 
and  practical  philanthropist,  ^r-reaching  and  even  mag/i'tlcci.t  mj  bis 
purposes,  but  patient  in  execution,  find iri^.  pe^'haps,  a  '^'^r  '-^  *•  ^  '-- 
tendin^(  with  diflQciillies,  bhrewj  an^i  olear-siL^t'.*!  in 
meai:s,  aod  vet  preterriri^  U>  Lhve  tiio  dtiJL.i'^,  fiT-d  ^ 
the  out-ooor  conduU  of  J.L«i  iri'-tUT,  to  oth*^rs.     No  ui  . 
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bA7i^  been  better  suited  to  his  temperament  than  this  endeavor  to  raise 
tbe  standard  and  enlarge  the  means  ol^  popular  education.  The  com- 
mor  EcbtX)!  system  of  New  Englanil^  once  its  peculiar  boast,  had  not  kept 
pne?  ritb  the.  age  or  with  the  increasing  population  and  prosperity  of 
the  countrr.  It  had  degenerated  into  routine,  it  was  starved  bj  pand- 
mony.  .Any  Ix^vel  would  answer  for  a  sdiool-house,  any  primer  would 
do  for  a  toxt-book,  any  farmer's  apprentice  was  competent  to  ''teach 
school."  The  evils  and  defects  of  the  system,  or  rather  the  want  of 
67 stem,  were  perceived  by  a  few  reflecdng  persons,  who  began,  as 
early  as  1824,  to  expose  them  by  the  voice  and  pen,  attempting  to  rouse 
the  people  of  the  State  from  their  apathy  upon  the  subject  Among 
thcso  earlitst  jfnends  of  the  cause,  Messrs.  WilKam  0.  Woodbridge, 
Jam -s  C.  Cart<'r,  and  George  B.  Emerson  deserve  to  be  gratefully 
reriiL-mbciud.  In  1835,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  James  S.  Wads- 
worih  of  "Se.vf  York,  Mrs.  Austin's  abridged  translation  of  M.  Gous- 
in^s  '^oltf  hratc-J  '*  Report  of  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,'* 
was  re}>ub!ir}b»  d  in  this  country,  in  a  large  edition,  and  extensively 
circulated.  11. i^  was  a  judicious  and  timely  step,  as  the  work  con- 
tained tho  outlines,  and  even  the  minute  details,  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  complete  sptem  of  common  schools  which  had  yet  been  devised 
in  tl.'^  civilized  world.  The  attentive  reader  of  it  could  perceivo  how 
much  thero  was  to  be  done,  and  could  see  the  general  character  of  the 
ine«ns  ^u.x  ngencies  through  which  the  work  was  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  •  Kviffht^  attention  had  been  previously  directed  to  the  subject, 
prc\a)>-y,  in  part,  through  his  observation  of  the  effects  of  a  want  of 
education  u]>on  the  efficiency  of  the  operatives  in  om:  great  manu&c- 
tori«-'d  ;  b<ir  the  perusal  of  this  Report  served  to  inspirit  and  harmonize 
hia  designs.  Henceforward,  he  gave  his  whole  energies  to  the  work ;  it 
became  onu  of  the  leading  purposes  of  his  life.  His  house  became  a 
centre  of  mootiog  and  consultation  upon  the  enterprise,  and  for  many 
ye'-.ts,  hanlly  on^  important  step  was  taken  in  relation  to  it  but  with 
his  aJvice^  or  on  his  urgency.  Many  of  those  whom  he  sought  to  in- 
teiest  in  it  looked  coldly  upon  the  design,  because  it  was  so  encom- 
I'asbud  with  difficulties  as  either  to  appear  quixotic,  or  to  promise  only 

^agre  and  profitless  results.  No  one  was  more  clear  in  his  percep- 
tioQ  of  these  difficulties  than  Mr.  Dwight,  for  his  temperament  had 
all  tho  warmth  and  persistency,  but  none  of  the  blindness,  of  enthu- 
siasm.   A  clear  and  precise  estimate  of  the  obstacles  m  the  way  was 

''0  talsen  toward  their  removal.    Mnssachusetts  had 
.;'•  -.'hool  fimdin  1834;  this  was  an  enginf^to  work  with, 

*  '  •  ■!>  •  '  tly  directed,  tbe  existence  of  such  a  fund  might  b^,  as 
I  '  .  '^    *  V  >nnecticut  had  proved,  rather  a  curse  than  a  Uessing. 
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Tlie  deoentnliied  ftjBtem  of  goyenunent,  which  k  the  peculiar  boast 
of  oar  New  England  pohty,  throws  the  maQagement  of  the  schools 
iato  the  hands  of  the  towns,  or  rather  of  the  school  districtB,  which 
aie  small  subdivisions  of  the  towns.  To  take  the  control  away  fiom 
these  littie  local  aathoiities,  and  rest  it  in  a  central  power  at  the  seat 
of  govenunenti  which  was  the  European  plan,  would  be  to  sacrifice  all 
the  adfantagea  of  exact  supervision  and  frugal  management,  and  to 
render  the  pressure  of  taxatum'for  the  support  of  that  central  power 
an  odious  and  intolerable  burden.  Yet  some  centralization  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  introduce  method  and  regularity  into  the  system, 
and  to  obtain  the  statistical  returns  and  detailed  information,  without 
which,  all  the  labor  expended  would  be  but  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
might  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  plan  devised  by  the  little  volun- 
teer council  of  which  Mr.  Dwight  was  the  centre,  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  the  school  law  of  1837,  passed  by  the  legislature  under  the  ao* 
tive  patronage  and  influence  of  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  then  governor 
of  the  State.  It  established  a  Board  of  Education,  consbting  of  the 
goveinor  and  lieutenant  governor,  with  eight  unpaid  members  ap- 
pointed for  a  limited  term  from  the  people  at  laige.  The  duties  of 
this  Board  were  to  collect  information,  devise  plans,  and  make  reoom- 
mendationa ;  it  had  litde  or  no  direct  authority.  It  was  made  obligsr 
toty  upon  the  towns  to  furnish  the  information  which  the  Board  might 
require,  aa  a  condition  of  receiving  their  share  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fond.  Mr.  Dwight  was  i^pomted  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  this  Board,  and  though  his  actual  term  of  service  upon  it  was 
short,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  law,  he  continued  a  virtual 
member  of  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  foUowingis  an  extract  from  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Beport  of , 
this  Board,  made  in  December,  1849.  Alluding  to  the  then  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Dw^ht,  the  Beport  goes  on  to  say,  'Mt  was  through  his 
exertions,  perhiqps,  more  than  other  individual,  that  this  Board  was 
established,  and  through  his  liberality,  more  than  that  of  all  othexs, 
that  it  was  enaUed  to  prosecute  the  system  of  measures  which  haa 
resulted  in  whatever  of  suooeas  it  has  achieved.  One  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Board,  he  watched  over  and  took  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings with  a  never  feiliog  interest  To  obtain  the  highest  order  of 
talent  in  the  ofllce  <^  its  Secretary,  he  at  the  outset  engaged  to  in- 
ciease  the  compensation  allowed  to  that  ofiloer  by  the  State  to  an 
am<mnt  which  secured  the  object  The  contribution  was  continued 
until  his  death,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  provided  by  his  will 
&r  its  payment  three  years  longer.  In  the  early  history  of  the  pro- 
osedinjpi  of  this  Board,  when  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  establish 
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a  syBtem  of  normal  school  inBtniction,  and  it  was  feared  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  the  l^ialature  suffi* 
dent  for  the  trial  of  die  experiment,  he  promptly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  on  condition  that  the  State  would  appropriate  an 
equal  amount  for  the  same  object;  and  thus  at  once  insured  its  accom- 
plbhment.  On  numerous  other  occasions,  with  open-handed  liberal- 
ity, he  contributed  important  pecuniary  aid  in  carrying  forward  the 
designs  of  the  Board  and  of  its  Secretary.  All  this  was  done  in 
that  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
man,  it  never  having  been  made  known  to  the  publie  from  what 
source  these  benefactions  came  until  a  short  period  before  his  death, 
and  then  by  no  agency  of  his.  He  was  content  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  a  noble  deed,  and  regardless  of  the  fame  which 
followed  it" 

Mr.  Dwight's  bene&ctions  to  the  cause,  here  briefly  alluded  to,  were 
as  seasonable  and  judicious  as  they  were  munificent  The  first  in  time 
may  also  well  be  deemed  the  firet  in  importance,  as  it  was  the  means 
of  securing  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  whose  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  the  post  of  Secretary  and  principal  agent  of  the  Board 
was  early  discerned  by  him  to  be  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the 
success  of  the  measures  which  were  then  contemplated.  To  the  mere 
pittance  which  the  State  granted  as  a  salary  for  this  office,  Mr.  Dwight 
added  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  lus  own  purse;  and  as  this 
annual  payment  was  continued  for  sixteen  years,  the  whole  amount 
of  his  contribution  fi>r  this  particular  end  was  eight  thousand  dollars. 

In  about  six  months  after  making  provision  ibr  these  payments,  Mr. 
Dwight  made  the  further  offer,  above  mentioned,  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  support  of  normal  schools ;  and  the  commonwealth  having 
acceded  to  his  conditions  by  granting  ten  thousand  dollars  more,  these 
schools,  an  indispensable  part  of  the  original  plan  of  operations,  were 
soon  organized  and  put  in  efficient  action.  To  this  donation  Mr. 
Mann  himself  alluded  as  follows,  in  a  published  address  delivered  the 
following  year,  in  which,  however,  the  donor  is  mentioned  only  as  a 
^'private  gentleman."  '*  Vast  donations  have  been  made  in  this  com- 
monwealth, both  by  the  government  and  by  individuals,  for  the  cause 
of  learning  in  some  of  its  higher,  and,  of  course,  more  limited  de* 
partments ;  but  I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  instance,  where  any  con- 
siderable sum  has  been  given  for  the  cause  of  education  generally, 
and  irrespective  of  dass,  sect,  or  party.  Munificent  donations  have 
frequently  been  made  amongst  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  other  States  and 
countries,  to  perpetuate  some  distinctive  theory  or  dogma  of  one^ 
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owD,  or  to  requite  a  peculiar  few  who  may  have  honored  or  flattered 
the  giver.  Bat  this  was  given  to  augment  the  common  mass  of  intelli- 
gence and  to  promote  universal  culture;  it  was  given  with  a  high  and 
enlightened  disregard  of  all  local,  party,  personal,  or  sectional  views; 
it  was  given  for  the  direct  benefit  of  all  the  heart  and  all  the  mind,  extant 
or  to  be  extant,  in  our  beloved  commonwealth ;  and  in  this  respect,  it 
oertainly  stands  out  almost,  if  not  absolutely  alone,  both  in  the 
amount  of  the  donation,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  motive  that 
prompted  iC 

Again,  in  1845,  an  offer  was  made  to  raise  five  thousand  dollars  by 
private  subscription,  on  condition  that  the  legislature  would  grant  five 
thousand  more,  in  order  to  erect  two  buildings  for  the  Normal 
Schools ;  and  the  offer  being  accepted,  the  money  was  raised,  chiefly, 
it  is  understood,  through  the  exertions  and  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Dwight. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Mann's  Annual  Report,  made  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  transaction  to  which  it  refers  having 
taken  place  but  few  months  before.  "Early  last  summer,  when  ex- 
plaining to  that  liberal  and  well  known  friend  of  our  common  schools, 
the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  from 
holding  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Massachusetts,  and  stating  my  appre- 
hensions to  him,  that  an  obstacle  to  their  adoption  might  arise  from 
their  expense,  which  the  country  teachers,  on  account  of  their  small 
compensation,  might  feel  unable  to  incur,  he  generously  placed  at  my 
disposal  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  such 
manner  as  might  be  deemed  most  expedient  for  promoting  the  ob- 
ject This  sum  was  amply  suflicient  for  a  fair  trial  of  the  experi- 
ment" 

Large  as  were  these  pecuniary  gifU,  amounting  in  the  aggregate, 
with  the  inclusion  of  some  the  history  of  which  can  not  now  be  traced, 
to  a  sum  little  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  they  must  not 
be  accounted  the  most  valuable  of  Mr.  Dwight's  contributions  to  the 
movement  for  enlarging  and  improving  our  system  of  common 
schools.  His  personal  exertions  in  the  cause  were  indefatigable  and 
incessant ;  it  was  the  chief  business  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  consulted  at  every  step ;  his  clear  judgment  and  practical  saga- 
city suggested  many  of  the  most  effective  measures  that  were  pur- 
sued, and  smoothed  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  others.  He 
was  especially  watdiful  to  guard  the  movement  against  any  connec- 
tion with  party  or  sect,  and  even  against  any  suspicion  of  such ;  as  he 
feresaw  that  opposition  based  upon  political  or  sectarian  grounds 
would  quickly  make  shipwreck  of  the  whole  plan.    To  be  suocess- 

M^  the  people  must  be  unanimous  in  its  favor ;  and  no  one  knew  better 
No.  10.~{VoL.  IV.,  No.  1.]   8. 
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than  he  how  to  make  and  keep  them  unanimous.  He  had  much 
influence  with  the  members  of  the  legislature,  especially  with  those 
from  the  country  and  the  western  part  of  the  State;  and  after  1840, 
he  was  himself  elected  for  several  years  to  the  lower  House,  where 
his  opinions  upon  any  matter  connected  with  public  instruction  were 
sure  to  command  attention  and  ultimately  to  prevail.  Not  less  impor- 
tant was  his  action  in  moderating  the  ardor  of  those  who  were  ac- 
tively and  heartily  cooperating  with  him  in  the  work.  ^  If  the  hot 
zeal  and  impatient  temper  of  some  among  them  stirred  up  hostile 
feelings,  which  might  possibly  grow  into  a  formidable  opposition,  his 
wise  and  moderate  counsels  allayed  the  excitement  and  restored  har- 
mony. His  own  disposition,  though  very  firm,  was  tolerant ;  he  was 
patient  of  any  diversity  of  honest  opinion,  while  he  abhorred  mean- 
ness, evasion,  or  duplicity. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  here  of  the  brilliant  success  ,of  the 
noble  undertaking,  which  in  great  part  originated  with  him,  which 
he  so  munificently  supported,  and  for  which  he  thought  and  labored 
so  patiently  and  so  long.  The  results  are  notorious,  and  have  already 
become  matter  of  history ;  they  have  far  surpassed  all  the  expecta- 
tions which  any  judicious  observer  could  have  formed  at  the  outset. 
The  school  system  of  Massachusetts  has  been  renovated,  and  it  is 
once  again  the  pride  of  the  State.  Our  public  schools  may  now 
challenge  comparison  with  any  others  in  the  civilized  world,  and  a 
spirit  has  been  awakened  in  the  people  which  will  probably  sustain 
them  in  their  preeminence.  There  needs  no  prouder  inscription  for 
any  man's  tombstone,  than  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  a  principal 
agent  in  accomplishing  so  magnificent  a  work. 

Mr.  Dwight's  habits  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  were  simple 
and  regular.  He  went  once  a  day  to  the  counting-room,  and  was 
systematic  in  taking  exercise.  His  evenings  were  almost  invariably 
spent  at  home,  and  a  part  of  every  afternoon  and  evening  was  given 
to  reading.  And  here  his  taste  was,  in  one  respect,  peculiar ;  he  had 
a  great  liking  for  sermons,  especially  those  of  the  old  English  divines. 
He  seemed  to  find  more  pleasure  in  actually  reading  Barrow  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  than  some  modem  clergymen  do  in  talking  about 
them.  His  manners,  though  courteous  and  refined,  in  one  particular 
did  him  no  justice.  The  fastidiousness  of  his  taste  inclined  him  to 
repress  all  outward  manifestations  of  his  feelings  and  sympathies, 
though  these  were  warm  and'  active ;  and  hence  he  often  appeared 
cold  and  reserved,  not  only  to  strangers,  but  to  those  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  high  personal  regard.  He  indulged  in  no  professions  of 
esteem,  and  his  eyes  would  sometimes  fill  with  tears  in  keen  sympathy 
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with  the  success  of  one  to  whom  he  had  shown  no  previous  indi- 
cation of  kindly  feeling.  Toward  young  men,  whom  he  believed  to 
possess  good  abilities  and  pure  motives,  his  manner  was  always 
friendly  and  encouraging ;  he  liked  to  see  them  at  his  house,  and 
talked  freely  with  them  respecting  their  circumstances  and  intentions. 
His  charities,  which  were  mostly  private,  often  took  this  direction ; 
he  assisted  some  members  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  who 
were  never  known  to  him  except  as  having  talent  and  needing  help ; 
and  in  two  instances,  at  least,  he  paid  the  bills  at  college  of  the  sons 
of  clergymen  to  whom  such  an  expense  might  have  been  burden- 
some. A  communication  which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Register 
shortly  after  his  decease,  and  which  is  understood  to  have  been  written 
by  a  distinguished  clergyman,  is  so  honorable  both  to  him  and  to  the 
writer,  that  it  is  subjoined  in  a  note.* 

Mr.  Dwight's  regular  habits  and  almost  uninterrupted  health  during 
his  later  years  seemed  to  justify  the  expectation  that  he  would  attain 
to  great  age.  But  the  summons  came  suddenly,  before  he  had  quite 
reached  the  limit  assigned  by  the  Psalmist.  What  seemed  at  first  only 
an  attack  of  influenza,  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm 
and  pleura,  and,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  caused  his  death.  He 
died  on  the  first  of  April,  1849,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  give  a  summary  of  Mr.  Dwight's  charac- 
ter, it  is  fortunate  that  I  am  able  to  complete  this  imperfept  sketch  by 
the  following  letter,  written  by  one  whose  acquaintance  with  him 
commenced  at  a  much  earlier  day  than  mine,  and  who  wishes  to  add 
his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  friend  whom  we  have  lost.  The 
writer  is  the  Hon.  Theophilus  Parsons,  now  Dane  Professor  in  the 
Law  School  of  Harvard  University. 

Cambridge,  April  22,  1857. 
To  Professor  Bowkn. 

"  My  Dear  Sir. — I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  preparing  a  memoir  of 
our  friend,  Mr.  Dwight  Few  men  have  a  better  claim  to  be  remem- 
bered than  he ;  and  few  or  none  are  better  able  than  you  to  make  this 
remembrance  just,  because  you  knew  him  long  and  well ;  and  your 
relations  with  him  were  of  a  kind  to  bring  forth  his  characteristic 
qualities  with  great  distinctness.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  of  one  at  whose  death  I  mourned,  as  for  the 
loss  of  one  of  my  best  friends. 

•  I  became  acquainted  with  him  thirty-six  years  ago.     I  was  then 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  intending  to  go  to  Taunton  to  open  an 

*  See  Bote,  p.  9& 
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office  there,  and  bearing  that  Mr.  Dwight  had  some  friends  in  that 
town  I  called  on  him  for  letters.  He  received  me  most  kindly ;  and 
after  a  brief  conversation,  remarked  that  a  great  manufacturing  cor- 
poration was  then  going  into  business  there  under  favorable  prospects, 
and  that  it  might  be  useful  for  me  to  own  a  few  shares.  They  were 
then  in  demand,  and  above  par  in  price.  He  said,  at  once,  however, 
that  I  should  have  six  of  his,  ($500  each,)  and  when  I  asked  him  the 
price,  said,  ""  O  this  is  hardly  a  business  transaction ;  take  them  at 
par.''    I  did  so,  and  they  rose  very  rapidly  on  my  hands. 

From  that  time  to  his  death,  I  was  honored  with  his  intimacy  and 
friendship.  There  were  periods  when  I  lived  out  of  Boston,  during 
which  we  met  only  at  long  intervals ;  but  at  other  times  I  saw  him 
very  often.  And  as  if  to  end  as  he  began,  a  year  or  two  before  he 
died,  he  came  into  my  office  one  forenoon,  and  said  he  had  been  think- 
ing over  certain  matters  we  had  talked  of  the  evening  before,  and 
came  to  advise  me  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  an  arrangement 
then  going  on.  I  replied  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  offer  a  favorable 
opportunity,  but  I  had  no  surplus  funds  undisposed  o^  and  not  being  in 
the  way  of  raising  money  I  could  not  do  it  without  some  trouble. 
^ I  will  see  to  that"  said  he;  and  the  next  day,  he  placed  in  my 
hands  not  only  without  request  or  even  thought  on  my  part,  but  en- 
tirely on  his  own  suggestion,  ten  thousand  dollars.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
for  a  day  or  two  after  he  said  to  me,  "  I  have  been  thinking  that  this 
affair  may  not  end  at  once,  and  for  a  while  you  may  need  further  ad- 
vances ;  and  life  is  uncertain,  and  I  have  arranged  with  my  friend, 

who  will  supply  you  if  I  should  be  taken  away."    The  obtrusion  of 


these  personal  matters  upon  your  notice  can  only  be  pardoned,  if  I  can 
show  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so,  and  I  think  I  have  that 
reason  in  my  wish  to  illustrate  so  far  as  these  occurrences  may  do  it, 
some  of  the  grounds  of  my  judgment  of  this  man.  To  many  he 
seemed  harsh,  severe,  and  withholding;  and  to  many  I  believe  he 
was  so.  But  when  I  have  spoken  to  others  of  the  way  in  which  he 
always  treated  me,  I  have  found  again  and  again,  that  to  others  also 
he  was  equally  kind ;  nor  do  I  think  it  difficult  to  explain  his  char- 
acter on  this  point 

He  did  not  think  well  of  mankind.  He  was  sagacious  and  sharp- 
eyed,  and  could  detect  through  any  disguise,  any  of  the  many  ele- 
ments of  character  which  constitute  untrustworthiness.  He  saw 
these  quite  too  often ;  and  he  expected  to  see  them  very  often.  And 
therefore  he  distrusted  most  persons ;  and  however  courteous  in  man- 
ner, kept  them  at  a  distance.  But  he  did  not  love  to  distrust  Where 
he  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  might  safely  give  his  confidence,  he  gave 
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it  as  one  does  what  he  is  glad  to  do ;  he  did  it  fully  and  unreservedly. 
And  then  he  indulged  himself  in  being  kind,  benevolent  and 
useful,  to  a  degree  in  which  if  I  were  to  speak  from  my  own 
experience  or  observation,  I  should  say  he  was  surpassed  by  no  man. 

There  was  another  point  in  his  character,  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  he 
was  somewhat  remarkable.  While  he  exacted  prompt  and  full  obedi- 
enoe  from  all  those  from  whom  he  was  entitled  to  expect  it,  I  never  saw 
in  him  tho  slightest  approach  to  a  demand  of  submission  from  any 
who  did  not  stand  in  relations  which  gave  him  or  seemed  to  give  him 
a  right  to  it  K I  may  again  refer  to  myself,  I  should  say  that  no  one 
more  perfectly  respected  my  freedom  of  thought,  utterance,  or  act, 
than  he  did  through  the  whole  of  our  long  intimacy.  On  many  points 
we  differed  greatly ;  but  he  never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  presumed 
upon  our  friendship  or  upon  his  kindness,  to  play  the  master.  Still, 
in  any  -case  and  in  any  degree  in  which  he  thought  he  should  be 
master,  he  would  be. 

Of  his  public  relations  you  knew  more  than  I  did.  Of  his  con- 
stant endeavors  to  promote  whatever  seemed  to  him  the  interests  of 
sound  learning;  and  of  his  sagacious  and  generous  aid  to  the  great 
cause  of  education,  you  will  speak  fully. 

He  was  not  himself  eminent  as  a  scholar.  But  he  was  well  edu- 
cated, and  read  a  good  deal ;  and  read  thoughtfully,  and  with  wise 
selection ;  and  profited  by  what  he  read  ;  and  many  pleasant  conver- 
sations have  I  had  with  him  on  topics  which  his  reading  suggested. 
But  he  was  not  a  scholar ;  and  no  man  was  ever  further  from  a  false 
pretense  of  scholarship. 

During  many  years,  he  was  the  man  whom  I  most  consulted  when 
I  wanted  advice  od  almost  any  subject,  especially  if  of  a  practical 
character.  More  than  any  other  person  whom  I  have  known  he 
seemed  to  me  to  reconcile  the  antagonistic  qualities  of  boldness  and 
caution.  Years  ago  I  said  to  one  who  was  intimate  with  both  of  us, 
that  Mr.  Dwight  was  a  living  proof  that  phrenology — as  I  understood 
it — was  entirely  mistaken  in  identifying  fear  with  caution^  by  ascrib- 
ing both  to  the  same  organ.  Be  that  as  it  may,  (and  I  am  no  phrenolo- 
gist,) I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  more  cautious  than  he  appeared 
to  be  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions ;  but  I  never  knew  him  to 
manifest  any  thing  like /far.  -I  mean  that  he  decided  slowly,  and  af- 
ter a  careful  weighing  of  all  the  reasons  which  a  very  wide  and  far- 
reaching  view  of  the  subject  could  suggest  But  fear  never  came  in 
to  doud  his  insight,  or  disturb  his  conclusions,  or  obstruct  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans.  How  he  was  to  others  in  this  respect,  I  can  not 
say.    I  knew  him  but  in  few  and  limited  relations,  although  I  knew 
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bim  so  long  and  so  well ;  and  can  only  8ay  that  to  me  he  seemed 
eminently,  a  man  who  did  iwt  make  mistakes.  And  I  have  supposed 
that  his  great  success  in  life  was  built  up,  step  by  step,  by  the  same 
combination  of  caution  and  courage,  of  sagacity  and  executive  force, 
which  I  thought  I  saw  him  constantly  manifest. 

If  I  speak  of  him  with  what  may  appear  to  you  or  others  undue 
commendation,  let  me  at  least  assert,  by  way  of  apology  if  one  is 
needed,  that  during  a  very  long  period  he  had  been  kind  to  me  al- 
ways ;  and  as  kind  to  me  as  was  possible ;  had  never  exacted  from  me 
or  seemed  to  desire  any  other  return  than  that  of  an  equal  friendship ; 
and  that  in  all  this  I  am  describing,  not  a  day,  nor  an  incident,  but 
thirty  yeara. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

Theophilus  Parsoks. 

P.  S.  I  wrote  the  above  this  morning  in  my  oflSce.  As  I  was 
writing  the  last  words,  my  friend  and  colleague  ex -governor  Wash- 
burn came  in,  and  I  read  the  letter  to  him,  because  I  knew  that  he 
too  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  D wight. 

"  I  am  delighted,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  written  just  that.  It  is 
all  of  it  his  due.  I  knew  him  well  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ; 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  frequent  and  confidential  intercourse  on  many 
topics,  and  especially  on  many  of  a  public  or  legislative  character; 
and  to  the  extent  of  my  own  knowledge  and  belief,  I  fully  indorse 
every  word  you  have  said  of  him." 

NOTE. 

"A  Debt  op  GRATiriTDE. — About  seventeen  years  aj^,  two  graduates  of 
Harvard  College,  who  had  resolved  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry  were  at  a 
loss  for  the  requisite  pecuniary  means,  and  had  decided  to  delay  joining  the 
theological  school,  until  they  had,  by  their  own  earnings  from  teaching,  or  some 
other  occupation,  procured  the  needed  amount.  An  ofTer  from  a  secret  source 
was  made  them  of  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school,  if  they 
would  immediately  enter  upon  its  duties.  Tlio  offer  was  accepted,  and  exert- 
ing themselves  all  they  could  to  aid  themselves  and  lessen  the  burden  upon 
their  secret  benefactor,  they  found  always  a  sum  adequate  to  their  needs, 
ready  for  them  at  stated  intervals.  They  completed  their  studies,  and  have  now 
been  for  many  years  in  the  ministry,  happy  in  its  labors,  and  grateful  for  its 
privileges. 

The  \\Titer  of  this  note,  one  of  the  two,  was  long  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
source  of  the  opportune  bounty ;  and  when  the  name  of  the  giver  was  accident- 
allv  discovered,  it  was  under  such  circumstances  as  forbade  even  a  word  of 
gratitude,  as  the  communication  was  made  to  the  informer  on  condition  of  se- 
crecy, and  this  condition,  though  not  rigidly  .observed  by  him,  could  not  but  be 
respected  by  the  party  tluis  informed  of  the  kindness  of  a  benefactor  who 
insisted  on  remaining  unknown. 

Death  has  now  removed  this  condition. 

Deprived  of  every  other  opportunity  of  expressing  his  feeling,  a  Christian 
minister  who  has  enjoyed  much  in  his  profession,  takes  this  method  of  paying 
something  of  his  debt  of  gratitude,  and  thus  adds  his  humble  offering  to  the 
numberless  tributes  due  to  the  memory  of  Edmund  Dwight.'' 

[This  letter  was  ^vritten  by  Eev.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D.,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiali.    Ed.] 
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In  all  the  principal  seats  of  learning  in  the  United  States  there  is 
a  daily  social  servico  of  devotion  for  the  students.  We  are  not  aware 
of  a  single  exception  to  this  religious  usage.  There  is  doubtless  an 
extensive  and  spreading  impatience  of  religious  forms ;  there  are  ten* 
dencies  in  American  society  and  in  our  political  institutions  which 
operate  to  heighten  this  jealousy;  there  are  habits  of  speculation 
which  foster  distrust  of  everything  like  constraint  or  fixed  ceremony 
in  the  concerns  of  faith ;  even  among  some  avowed  Christian  believers, 
and  in  the  name  of  a  special  spirituality,  there  exists  a  theory  that  every 
exercise  of  worship  is  false  which  is  not  strictly  spontaneous,  and  accord- 
ingly that  to  compel  attendance  on  a  prayer  is  both  an  absurdity  in  ad- 
zninistration  and  an  affront  to  piety.  But,  thus  far,  these  views  have 
not,  where  our  knowledge  extends,  organized  any  considerable  semi- 
nary, for  either  sex,  in  which  the  inmates  are  not  regularly  assembled 
to  own  their  daily  dependence  on  the  Almighty  Father,  to  confess 
Ghrbt,  and  to  implore  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Whatever  the  notions 
or  doubts  of  educators  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  practically  felt  that 
some  sort  of  moral  power  is  lodged  in  such  an  observance.  An  indis- 
tinct sense  lingers  in  the  mind  that  somehow  the  interests  most  sacred 
and  most  prized,  in  these  assemblies  of  youths,  are  at  least  safer  with  it 
than  without  it.  Whether  its  essential  spiritual  comeliness  and  dig- 
nity are  generally  recognized  or  not,  the  venerable  traditions  of  Christ- 
endom sustain  it  and  demand  it.  To  a  literary  institution  wholly 
renouncing  it,  the  community  would  find  a  grave  difficulty  in  contin- 
uing its  confidence. 

With  the  right-minded  guardians  and  officers  of  education  it  be- 
comes a  vital  and  important  question,  how  to  conduct  these  exercises 
80  that  they  shall  fulfil  the  manifest  purpose  of  their  appointment ; 
baye  a  spirit  as  well  as  a  shape ;  bring  a  deyout  sacrifice  as  well  as  a 
bodily  attendance ;  diffiise  a  hallowing  influence  over  the  restless  and 
«sagor  life  congregated  there ;  awaken  strong  resolyes  and  pure  aspira- 
tions, call  down  the  answer  and  benediction  of  Heaven.    In  many 
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instanoeB,  as  we  have  abundant  reason  to  belieye,  the  method  is  fkr 
from  satisfactory  either  to  those  that  listen  or  those  that  lead.  Some- 
times the  whole  performance  appears  like  a  perfbnnance  merely,  —  a 
mechanical  repetition,  a  lifeless  routine,  negative  at  best,  a  scenic 
exhibition,  too  familiar  to  be  interesting,  and  too  bare  to  be  beautiful, 
—  a  simulacrum.  But  it  is  instantly  known  that  it  cannot  be  that, 
without  being  something  worse  than  that.  Professing  to  be  com- 
munion  with  Gk>d,  the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  acts  of  which  man  is 
capable,  the  moment  it  degenerates  into  a  heartless  function  it  falls 
below  respectability  into  pro&nity,  becoming  as  offensive  to  the  Om- 
niscient Majesty  as  it  is  irksome  to  the  compelled  participators. 
Sometimes  the  occasion  is  one  of  listlessness.  Sometimes  it  is  a  soene 
of  positive  disorder.  So  many  are  the  elements  to  be  reconciled,  in 
fikct,  and  so  delicate  the  conditions  of  a  sacred  success,  that  it  may  be 
said,  we  presume,  without  hazard,  that  the  result  is  veiy  rarely  all 
that  is  desired. 

Perhaps  the  first  condition  of  any  adequate  benefit  £rom  the  ser- 
vioe  is  that  it  be  treated  by  all  that  are  responsible  for  it  as  a  reality ; 
as  what  it  pretends  to  be;  as  real  prayer.  After  all,  to  a  striking 
degree,  the  tone  and  suinner  of  a  whole  institution  will  insensibly  take 
their  character  from  the  manifest  spirit  and  bearing  of  its  principal  con- 
ductors. Let  it  be  plain  to  every  hearer  and  witness  that  in  these 
gatherings  there  is  more  than  a  pretence  of  praying.  Let  it  be  seen 
that  in  one  at  least,  in  him  who  is  speaking,  and  in  as  many  as  do  truly 
accompany  him,  man  is  verily  speaking  to  his  Maker,  and  speaking  in 
an  humble  expectation  that  he  shall  be  heard;— telling  his  real  wants, 
aoknowledging  sins  that  he  really  deplores,  breathing  requests  for  helps 
and  blessings  that  he  really  desires.  A  nameless  power  and  impres- 
sion will  inevitably  go  with  such  devotions.  Artifice  will  be  driven 
out.  The  ingenuities  of  invention,  in  thought  or  phrase,  will  never  so 
pass  the  line  of  simplicity  as  to  trespass  on  the  awM  sanctity  of 
the  Lieffable  Presence  invoked.  Excess  of  human  elaboration  and 
indolent  neglect  are  equally  alien  from  a  veritable  intercourse  with  the 
Father  of  spirits.  And  nowhere  is  either  error  more  likely  to  be  seen 
through  and  despised  than  in  an  auditory  of  young  men.  Their  quick 
moral  instincts,  and  their  yet  unperverted  habit  of  judging  without 
the  bias  of  a  mere  current  and  institutional  propriety,  render  them 
accurate  and  searching  critics  of  sincerity. 

Were  the  modem  naturalistic  theory  of  prayer  and  its  effects  to 
be  generally  accepted,  our  suggestions  would,  of  course,  be  imperti'- 
nent.  That  theory,  making  all  devotion  not  only  dramatic,  but  illu- 
sory, and  ascribing  aU  its  apparent  effiscts  to  a  re£U;tionary  excitement  of 
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tiie  worshipper's  own  fitculties,  turns  the  idea  of  reality  into  ridioole. 
We  are  to  go  through  the  genuflexion,  the  mumbling,  the  expectant 
posture,  the  use  of  the  Tocative  case,  the  solemn  tone  and  pleading 
cadence,  and  measured  form  of  stately  language,  jtcst  as  if  God  heard 
and  might  answer,  but  with  a  perfectly  cool  private  understanding 
of  the  philosophical  miod,  ail  the  while,  that  the  display  is  purely 
scenic,  the  Deity  himself  being  as  much  removed  from  the  transaction 
as  he  is  from  the  praying-machine  of  the  Eastern  idolater.  Indeed, 
is  there  a  Deity  left?  Where  is  he  7  What  is  his  care  for  his  crea- 
tures 7  Of  what  nature  are  those  affections  that  enjoin  prayer  as  a 
duty,  under  a  promise  that  it  shall  be  heard,  only  to  cheat  first  the 
credulous  intellect,  and  then  mock  the  disappointed  heart  7  This  can- 
not be  the  Ood  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  so  wonderfully  and  tenderly  revealed  to  his  children,  when  it  was 
affirmed  of  him  that  he  numbers  the  hairs  of  their  heads,  and  notices 
the  fall  of  the  sparrow,  and  who  has  compressed  the  whole  mystery 
and  ratumale  of  prayer  into  the  one  gracious  and  eternal  pledge,  — 
"  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask,  believing,  that  shall  ye  receive."  Nothing 
can  more  effectually  dissipate  veneration  and  explode  worship,  whether 
among  the  young  or  the  old,  than  this  superficial  and  impious  inter- 
pretation, which  is  offered  by  some  nominal  teachers  of  the  Bible  to 
their  pupils.  It  justifies  the  worst  sneers  that  recklessness  and  infi- 
delity have  thrown  at  a  histrionic,  hypocritical  priesthood.  It  b 
as  short-sighted  and  self-contradictory  as  it  is  insulting  to  our  man- 
hood. If  we  are  to  pray  only  to  warm  our  emotions,  kindle  our  ener- 
gies, elevate  our  mood,  under  the  delusion  that  we  are  heard,  as  by  a 
fetch,  while  He  to  whom  the  offering  professes  to  ascend  sits  with 
sublime  unconcern  in  a  distant  chamber  of  the  universe,  or  slumbers 
like  Brahm,  then  it  is  obvious  only  they  will  pray  who  have  not  yet 
&und  out  the  secret  of  the  trick ;  and  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  exer- 
cise, or  to  ofier  a  reason  for  it,  will  be  to  dispel  the  charm  and  abolish 
the  practice !  Probably  the  notion  was  broached  to  protect  the  uniform- 
ity of  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is  a  part  of  the  qualified 
Pantheism  that  is  so  apt  to  attend  certain  stages  of  an  immature  and 
conceited  science.  But  Nature's  reputation  is  not  to  be  saved  by 
limiting  the  freedom  or  power  of  God.  We  shall  not  vindicate  cre- 
ation by  binding  the  Creator.  How  it  is  that  the  free-will  of  God  plays 
into  the  order  of  his  works,  and  yet  that  he  heareth  and  consideretii  the 
fitint  cry  of  the  least  of  hb  poor  oflbpring,  is  a  wonder  that  science  will 
not  solve,  at  least  till  it  passes  over  from  its  acknowledged  province 
of  analysing,  classifying  and  discovering  fiusts,  to  define  and  exhibit 
iho  essence  of  being.    No :  Education,  from  its  very  beginnings,  must 
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render  unto  faith  the  things  that  are  faith's.  The  outward  eserw 
oiseB  of  adoration  must  rest  on  a  serene,  immovable  confidence  in 
the  personality  of  God,  in  the  communications  of  his  Spirit  to  man, 
in  his  willingness  to  draw  nigh  to  them  that  draw  nigh  to  him,  in  all 
those  emotional  attributes  that  move  his  Infinite  Heart  to  answer  to 
the  sigh  of  pain,  the  tremblings  of  fear,  the  throb  of  hope,  the  anguish 
of  penitence,  and  the  joyful  upspringing  of  love  in  every  tempted 
and  erring  child.  There  must  be  a  reality.  Except  for  this  it 
will  be  vain  to  make  room,  in  the  curriculum  of  secular  institutions, 
for  sanctimonious  addresses  to  the  Most  High,  To  preceptors  and 
pupils  alike,  the  ceremonies  of  the  chapel,  so  far  from  being  effectual, 
will  not  even  be  decent,  but  a  dismal  conspiracy  of  mutual  imposi- 
tion and  make-believe, — an  awful  initiation  not  only  into  the  darkness 
of  unbelief,  but  into  the  crime  of  a  sacrilegious  lie. 

The  particular  circumstances  of  a  literary  institution  will  naturally 
impart  a  somewhat  local  and  special  character  to  the  petitions  and 
thanksgivings  ofiered  before  its  members.  Young  men  are  not  insen- 
sible to  this  direct  and  peculiar  reference  to  their  wants.  It  touches 
their  feelings  and  carries  them  more  easily  up  to  the  Mercy-Seat. 
Thorough  and  relentless  despisers  of  every  species  of  cant,  and  com- 
monly sensitive  to  sentimentalism,  no  class  of  persons  will  be  found 
more  readily  and  cordially  to  appreciate  a  kind  word  or  a  considerate 
desire  in  their  behalf.  Whatever  the  negligence  of  that  external  air 
which,  in  youth,  is  so  often  found  to  be  the  uncomely  and  graceless 
mask  of  honest  gratitude  and  trust,  they  still  like  to  know  that  their 
teachers  care  enough  for  their  best  welfare  really  to  pray  for  it. 
Thoughtless  and  impulsive  in  their  hours  of  social  amusement,  they 
are  yet  bound  in  esteem  and  affection  to  those  set  over  them,  who 
remember  their  troubles,  sympathize  with  their  conflicts  and  discour- 
agements, and  entreat  God  to  bless  their  life,  their  homes,  their  friends, 
their  studies,  their  reciprocal  relations  with  their  instructors,  their 
bodies,  their  sports.  And,  therefore,  allusions  to  the  passing  events  of 
their  experience,  to  the  little  incidents  of  the  community,  and  to  their 
individual  trials,  if  made  in  a  manly  tone  and  with  some  delicacy  of 
expression,  are  apt  to  engage  their  interest,  and  aid  the  best  impres- 
sion of  the  service.  The  differing  usages  of  sects,  as  well  as  early 
associations,  will  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  frequency  and 
particularity  of  such  allusions.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  avoid  what  may  provoke  comments,  excite  curiosity,  or  raise  so 
much  as  a  question  of  taste.  Undoubtedly  those  are  everywhere  the 
best  public  prayers  which  at  once  enlist  the  most  entire  and  reepeot- 
fol  attention,  by  their  fitness,  variety  and  earnestness,  while  they  are 
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being  offered,  and  are  aflerwards  treated  with  silence.  For,  in  respect 
to  worship,  considered  as  a  product  of  human  thought  or  original- 
ity, silence  is  a  higher  tribute  than  the  most  approving  criticism 
— except,  perhaps,  in  those  confidential  intimacies  where  friends  take 
sacred  counsel  together  about  the  deepest  things.  And  whatever 
the  specific  mention  of  the  supplication  maj  be,  it  will  never  be 
invested  with  so  august  a  dignity,  nor  raised  so  completely  above  all 
cavil  or  levity,  as  when  it  can  be  put  into  some  words  out  of  the 
Inspired  Book. 

It  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  what  other  exercises  should  attend  the 
offering  of  prayer.  But  in  this  regard  we  apprehend  there  is  already 
a  considerable  uniformity  of  usage,  and  that  the  simple  schedule  usu- 
ally followed  is  not  far  from  the  best.  Of  course  the  Scriptures  will 
be  read.  Here  again  let  there  be  no  formality.  Let  the  passages  be 
selected  from  different  parts  of  the  volume ;  and  they  may  be  profita- 
bly selected  from  almost  every  part  of  both  the  New  Testamept  and  the 
Old.  Sometimes  a  consecutive  passage,  or  oven  a  short  book  may  be 
read  on  successive  days,  with  a  certain  advantage  in  keeping  up  the 
connection  in  the  narrative  or  argument.  But  sequences  of  that  sort 
often  fall,  we  have  thought,  into  a  kind  of  visible  mechanism,  which 
young  men  do  not  love.  It  looks  like  a  saving  of  trouble,  and  they 
feel  put  upon-  Further,  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  read  as  if  it  were  an 
exercise  in  elocution.  The  grand  object  is  to  bring  out  the  meaning, 
and  get  it  in  contact  with  the  hearer's  soul,  with  as  little  showing  of 
self  as  possible.  Whoso  has  reached  into  the  depths  of  the  Bible's 
heart  will  read  it  well.  Some  men's  reading  of  it  is  more  original, 
more  suggestive  of  new  ideas,  than  some  other  men's  sermons.  And 
this  is  no  declaimer's  device.  It  comes  by  a  profound  spiritual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  inmost  sense  of  that  revelation  of  the  mind  of 
Christ.  Whether  brief  remarks  could  be  profitably  thrown  in,  not  to 
convey  doctrine,  bat  simply  to  uncover  and  explain  the  text,  is  worthy 
of  consideration. 

In  some  of  our  colleges  the  Scriptures  and  the  prayer  are  accom- 
panied by  a  hymn,  sung  by  a  choir,  or,  perhaps  better  yet,  by  the 
general  body  of  the  students.  We  are  convinced  the  value  of  this 
addition  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  In  all  true,  simple  sacred 
music  there  is  a  nameless  effect  of  good,  against  which  few  exceptional 
breasts  are  wholly  steeled.  It  falls  in  with  the  better  inclinations  and 
hopes.  It  soothes  irritability.  It  abates  appetite.  It  shames  mean- 
ness and  lust.  It  assists  the  incipient  resolves  of  the  penitent  It 
oomibrts  grief.  It  puts  the  whole  mind  into  a  more  appropriate  atti- 
tude for  the  prayer  that  comes  after,  unconsciously  opening  the  hidden 
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ayenttes  by  which  heaveDly  blessings  flow  down  to  nonrish  the  growths 
of  oharacter.  Probably  this  effect  lies  more  with  the  strain  of  har^ 
mony  than  with  the  words.  Henoe  the  greatest  pains  and  discretion 
are  to  be  used  in  fixing  the  style  of  the  music,  —  seeking  to  combine 
the  noblest  practicable  artistic  with  the  purest  religious  expression, 
attaining  animation  without  a  florid  moyement,  and  solemnity  rather 
than  surprises  or  startling  transitions.  Operatic  flourishes  and  com- 
plicated fugues  are  as  much  out  of  place  in  chapel  as  rhetorical  con- 
fessions of  sin.  Chants,  if  there  is  patience  enough  for  the  discipline 
and  practice,  are  more  appropriate  for  praise  than  any  kind  of  psalm- 
ody. If  a  hymn  is  sung,  let  it  be  a  hymn.  A  hymn  is  not  a  chapter 
of  didactics,  nor  a  moral  essay,  nor  a  piece  of  reasoning,  nor  a  precept, 
nor  a  creed,  nor  an  exhortation,  nor  a  narrative,  nor  a  catalogue  of 
yirtues,  nor  an  inventory  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  A 
hynm  is  an  aspiration  cast  into  poetical  language.  Its  purpose  is  to 
stir  devout  feeling,  —  at  the  same  time  conducting  the  soul  in  a  peni- 
tential or  jubilant  frame  to  heaven,  and  quickening  within  it  those 
social  affections  of  humanity  which  prove  mankind  to  be  of  one  blood, 
in  one  brotherhood,  under  one  Father.  Nor  can  any  group  of  human 
beings  be  anywhere  found  in  whom  these  sentiments  may  be  often 
waked  to  a  grander  purpose  than  a  band  of  companions,  already  asso- 
ciated in  the  little  commonwealth  and  the  intense  politics  of  their 
academic  economy,  and  destined  soon  to  take  central  and  command- 
ing places  in  the  nation,  for  Christ,  or  against  him. 

Recent  debates,  in  many  quarters,  have  broached  *the  question 
whether  congregational  worship  is  not,  in  some  sense,  disowning  its 
own  name,  by  being  practically  the  least  congregational  of  any  wor- 
ship in  the  world.  Even  if  the  sacerdotal  idea  has  gone  out,  a  ser- 
vice confined  exclusively  to  one  officiating  individual  retains  the  priest. 
To  what  extent  a  liturgical  practice  might  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  our  colleges,  where  men  of  all  denominations  are  assembled, 
is  a  point  to  be  determined  rather  by  cautious  and  guarded  experi- 
ment than  by  preconceived  opinion,  or  precipitate  guess-work.  We 
cannot  conceive  why  such  experiment  should  not  be  freely  made,  and 
conducted  with  forbearance  and  good-will  on  all  sides.  Among  all 
parties  there  is,  a|i  we  suppose,  a  common  interest  in  finding  out  the 
best  mode.  Surely  we  can  afford,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  purify  our- 
selves of  the  sectarian  suspicion  and  the  ecclesiastical  narrowness 
which  would  reject  the  best,  or  refuse  to  search  for  it,  because  it 
might  involve  the  adoption  of  a  neighbor's  way,  instead  of  the  pursuit 
of  our  own.  We  confess  ourselves  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the 
Soriptures  could  be  generally  read  alternately,  as  accordmg  to  the 
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Hebrew  pandleliam,  or  reBpoDsivelj,  between  the  mmister  and  tlie 
ooogregatioD,  in  our  collegeB  as  well  as  in  the  churches,  it  would  aid 
the  whole  object,  by  giving  the  laymen  something  so  do,  by  enlivening 
the  mind,  by  fixing  the  eye,  by  engaging  two  senses  and  a  tongue  in 
the  service,  instead  of  hearing  alone.  A  free  use  of  different  methods 
is  better  than  bondage  to  any  one.  Bespeeting  the  prayer  itself,  we 
feel  yery  sure  of  this :  it  should  be  either  expressly  and  obviously 
liturgical,  or  else  be  strictly  extemporaneous,  having  the  natural  ver- 
bal variety  of  a  spontaneous  exercise.  What  pretends  to  be  the  latter, 
and  yet  consists  of  a  &miliar  repetition  of  clauses,  whether  following 
in  a  certain  order  or  not,  is  almost  certain  to  become  subject,  at  last, 
to  un&vorable  notice,  and  to  fix  upon  the  service  a  reputation  of 
heartless  routine. 

Common  sense  and  observation  teach  that  the  entire  daily  service 
should  be  short,  —  not  extending  over  twenty  minutes,  altogether,  at 
the  longest  Fifteen  are  better  than  twenty.  It  is  idle  to  attempt 
settling  this  matter  by  abstract  notions,  or  to  chafe  at  necessity,  or  to 
expect  a  promiscuous  troop  of  boys,  or  men  either,  to  be  saints,  and  to 
keep  positions  of  discomfort  all  the  more  quietly  because  they  fatigue 
the  limbs.  Edification  is  the  object,  and  edification  should  supply 
the  rule. 

And,  as  to  the  bodily  posture,  there  is  still  occasion  for  experiment. 
It  ought  certainly  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  room.  Sabbath 
assemblies  may  continue  to  affront  decency,  by  the  present  mixed  and 
vulgar  manners,  if  they  will ;  but  in  the  decorum  of  a  college  or 
school  such  irregularity  should  be  forbidden  as  an  offence.  If  prin- 
ciples of  absolute  adaptation  and  correspondence  were  to  govern  the 
matter,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  three  appropriate  postures 
for  the  house  of  God  would  be  standing  during  praise  (i.  e.,  in  all 
singing  and  the  responsive  readings  of  the  Bible),  kneeUng  or  indiiu 
ing  the  head  and  body  during  confession  and  prayer,  and  sitiiTig  to 
hear  the  discourse^  or  the  lessons  read,  by  the  minister.  In  daily 
chapel  services  this  order  may  be  found  impracticable,  on  the  score 
of  the  maintenance  of  stillness,  or  the  supposed  necessity  of  keeping 
the  persons  of  the  pupils  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  government. 
Gertainly  the  body  during  Ihe  prayer  —  the  most  iipportant  of  the  ser- 
vices— should  have  the  greatest  degree  of  ease  consistent  with  a  proper 
dignity,  so  as  to  fonish  the  least  possible  disturbance  to  the  mind. 
Trifling  accessories  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Where  it  can  be  done,  a 
palpable  help  would  be  gained  to  the  silence,  and  thus  to  the  just 
impression  of  the  place,  by  some  sort  of  carpeting  on  the  floor. 

The  chief  perplexities  attending  the  subject  arise  from  what  was 
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JTist  referred  to,  —  the  connection  of  the  devotions  with  the  discipline. 
Just  so  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  accomplished,  that  connection  ought 
to  be  at  once  and  completely  dissolved.  That  this  has  not  been  more 
generally  done  in  our  colleges  betokens  an  indifierence  to  the  highest 
claims  of  religion,  and  the  laws  of  the  spirit,  painful  to  think  of.  In 
this  direction,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  great  call  for  reformation. 
The  secular  administration  of  a  college  is  one  thing,  and  should  rest 
on  its  own  legitimate  resources.  The  worship  of  God  is  another 
thing,  and  should  have  no  other  relation  to  the  former  than  that  of  a 
morally  pervasive  and  sanctifying  influence.  The  chapel  is  not  a  con- 
stabulary contrivance,  nor  the  chaplain  a  drill-sergeant.  The  Bible 
is  no  substitute  for  a  policeman's  club,  nor  for  a  proctor's  vigilance. 
In  some  seminaries,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  final  cause  for  prayers 
were  a  convenient  convocation  of  the  scholars,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
roll-call.  They  must  be  somehow  brought  together,  in  order  to  come 
under  the  eye  of  a  monitor  and  be  counted,  and  so  they  are  summoned 
to  praise  God.  Now  we  maintain  —  and  surely  it  is  a  case  that  needs 
no  other  argument  than  an  appeal  to  common  Christian  feeling — that 
all  this  should  be  forthwith  changed.  A  spiritual  approach  to  the 
Almighty  Source  of  Truth  should  not  be  compromised  by  an  extrinnc 
annoyance.  If  any  students  come  to  prayers  reluctantly,  their  reluc- 
tance should  not  be  aggravated  by  the  additional  odium  of  an  aca- 
demic economy  put  under  a  sacred  disguise.  Physical  constraint 
should  not  thrust  its  disagreeable  features  unnecessarily  into  the 
sanctuary.  And  therefore  such  arrangements  should  be  secured  that, 
by  classes  or  otherwise,  the  presence  of  the  students  on  the  spot  might 
be  certified  at  the  given  hour,  independently  of  the  chapel  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  is  easily  satisfied  that  the  attendance 
should  be  universal,  and  should  be  required;  and  also  that  entire 
order  and  a  decorous  deportment  should  be  positively  enforced  under 
strict  sanctions.  These  are  indispensable  conditions  of  any  proper 
effect  of  the  service,  whether  on  the  devoutly  disposed  or  the  reckless. 
Moreover,  the  reasons  for  them  are  plain,  and  find  a  substantiating 
authority  in  every  human  breast.  Let  the  compulsion  be  exercised 
in  a  kind  spirit,  and  be  patiently  explained.  The  reverence  that 
demands  it  should  be  evident  in  the  officer's  own  soul  and  bearing. 
Only,  behind  the  reasonable  persuasion —  a  silent,  retiring,  but  ever- 
present  force  —  should  stand  the  imperative  figure  of  law,  always  in 
abeyance,  but  always  there.  And  above  all,  as  just  urged,  let  not  the 
cause  of  this  compulsion  be  mixed  up  with  a  secular  regulation,  but  de- 
pend on  its  own  inherent  rectitude  and  conformity  with  the  Divine  Will. 
The  student  is  to  understand  that  he  must  come ;  but  then  this  **  must" 
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has  notbing  to  do  wiib  the  local  policy.  It  is  the  combined  dictate 
of  reyelation,  of  history,  of  human  want  and  welfare,  and  of  the  ripest 
judgment  of  the  best  men.  So  an  external  order  mtist  be  maintained. 
The  intrinsic  right  of  the  matter  is  satisfied  in  no  other  way.  Dis- 
turbance, levity,  whispering,  the  furtive  use  of  a  book  or  pencil,  a 
slouched  dress,  or  a  lounging  attitude,  should  all  be  prohibited  at  every 
cost.  If  the  pupil  pleads  that  his  heart  is  not  in  Uie  service,  and  that 
an  outside  compliance  is  an  insincerity,  the  fallacy  can  easily  be  shown 
him.  The  rule  comes  to  aid  his  deficiency,  and  disposes  everything 
to  facilitate  an  interested  participation.  Besides,  there  are  others 
close  by  who  are  really  and  thoughtfully  worshipping,  entitled  to  deco- 
rous surroundings.  There  is  not  the  least  hostility  to  free  and  cor- 
dial devotions  in  such  regulations.  Every  sensible  man  knows  that 
his  strongest  and  happiest  and  healthiest  labors  are  braced  up  and 
kept  in  place  by  law.  Every  transition  from  term-time  to  vacation, 
or  from  professional  tasks  to  purely  voluntary  ones,  illustrates  that. 
As  we  lately  heard  one  of  our  most  faithful  and  unremitting  scientific 
minds,  —  one  where  we  should  have  hardly  suspected  the  existence 
of  any  such  reliance,  express  it,  —  '*  Our  most  spontaneous  studies 
have  to  be  subjected  to  some  form  of  constraint."  We  get  our  free- 
dom undeT  a  yoke.  Almost  every  busy  man  who  would  acquire  an 
extra  language  must  put  himself  in  bondage  to  a  clock  or  a  door- 
bell, till  habit  takes  the  place  of  the  private  teacher.  The  spiritual 
motions  of  man  are  no  exception  to  this  peculiarity  of  his  constitution. 
They  are  not  discredited  by  being  regulated.  Besides,  the  ftinda- 
mental  idea  of  a  college  or  a  school  is  that  its  members  are  "  under 
tutors  and  governors ; "  and  the  success  of  every  part  of  the  educa- 
tional process  depends  on  the  forming  hand  of  law.  Here,  then, 
seems  to  be  the  true  principle :  the  secular  discipline  of  an  institution 
has  no  right  to  subordinate  the  devotions  to  itself,  nor  to  use  them  for 
its  purposes;  but  those  devotions  demand  a  rational  and  gracious 
discipline  of  their  own,  in  keeping  with  their  dignity,  and  precise 
enough  for  their  external  protection. 

Though  perfect  order,  or  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  it, 
ought  to  be  insisted  on,  after  the  form  of  the  exercise  is  determined, 
we  hold  that  Christian  pains  should  be  taken  to  remove  every  burden- 
some element  and  circumstance  pertaining  to  it.  A  principal  one  is 
often  found  in  an  unseasonable  hour.  The  lessons  and  lectures  of 
college,  espedally  when  the  numbers  of  students  are  large,  require  a 
long  day.  It  is  a  common  impression  that  the  day  should  begin 
with  public  prayers.  This  often  brings  that  service  so  early  that  tiie 
pnyer-bell  sots  as  a  wrench  to  pull  the  reluctant  attendants  out  of 
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their  beda.  Thu  is  laying  upon  a  duty,  which  needs  every  aocesaoxy 
to  make  it  agreeable  and  attractive,  a  foreign  and  extriiifflc  load,  giv- 
ing it  a  bad  reputation.  During  our  own  college  course,  rooming 
nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  chapel,  we  attended  prayers,  through  the 
whole  winter,  at  six  o'clock,  —  both  that  duty  and  a  succeeding  reci- 
tation of  an  hour  being  performed  by  candle-light.  The  hardship 
was  not  at  all  too  great  for  a  vigorous  training,  and  we  never  got  an 
absence-mark.  But,  taking  the  habits  of  the  people  as  they  are,  and 
especially  of  the  more  luxurious  classes,  this  hour,  or  anything  like  it, 
would  be  accounted  barbarous  and  cruel ;  and  therefore  we  should  con- 
sider it  inexpedient.  We  account  it  an  irreverence  to  bring  inevita- 
ble and  superfluous  dislike  on  any  worship.  Morning  prayers  should 
be  held  at  an  hour  when  every  healthy  student  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  up  and  dressed.  Otherwise,  a  habit  of  feeling  and  of 
speaking  is  gradually  engendered  incompatible  with  due  veneration. 

In  Harvard  University  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  within  a 
year  or  two,  of  assembling  for  morning  prayers  after  breakfast,  and 
indeed  at  two  or  three  different  times,  in  the  first  part  of  the  day. 
The  result,  on  the  whole,  has  been  &vorable  to  making  the  prayers 
the  first  exercise,  before  breakfast;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  prefer^ 
ence  of  the  students  themselves,  both  on  the  score  of  natural  fitness 
and  personal  convenience.  The  subject  justifies  an  extensive  com- 
parison of  different  judgments  and  experiences. 

At  Harvard,  at  Brown,  and  perhaps  at  other  institutions,  the  cus- 
tom of  an  evening  service  has  been  suspended.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  concentrate  the  interest  on  one  daily  assembling  for 
prayers.  There  were  various  reasons.  The  appointments  of  the 
buildings  generally  require  that,  if  held  ar  all,  that  exercise  should 
come  at  night-fall,  and  not  at  the  more  intrinsically  suitable  time  of 
retiring  to  rest.  But,  during  the  winter,  night-fall  comes  in  the 
midst  of  the  day^s  work.  At  all  seasons,  that  part  of  the  day  is 
commonly  appropriated  to  out-of-door  exercise,  and  by  many  to  dis- 
tant walks.  Frequently  the  students  are  engaged,  in  large  companies, 
in  their  noisiest  and  most  exciting  sports.  From  these  stirring  and 
jovial  games,  altogether  proper  and  wholesome  in  their  place,  the 
tide  of  animal  spirits  running  at  its  height,  a  stroke  of  the  bell  sum- 
mons them  suddenly  to  a  reverential  homage  of  their  Maker.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  make  that  quick  transition  with  entire  dignity, 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  homage.  At  any  rate,  it  is  observable 
enough  that  the  evening  worship  is  far  less  impressive  and  edifying 
ftian  the  morning.  From  these  and  other  causes,  the  change  has  been 
instituted,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  with  such  manifiwt  and 
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imeqoiyocal  advantage,  that  the  officers  in  these  colleges  would  be 
alow  to  retom  to  the  former  usage.  But  here  again  a  longer  expe- 
rience must  finally  decide. 

This  seems  to  us  quite  clear,  that  whatever  sacrifices  of  comfort,  or 
eflbrt  of  the  will,  this  attendance  may  demand,  the  sacrifices  and 
the  effort  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  board  of  government  and  instruction 
along  with  the  pupils.  With  a  few  allowances,  the  prayers  are  indeed 
just  as  important  for  the  one  class  as  the  other.  If  the  officers  are 
absent,  it  is  at  least  natural  that  the  pupils  should  tacitly  ask  why  they 
are  obliged  to  be  present  The  great  law  of  voluntary  self-denial 
comes  into  action  here,  as  in  so  many  of  the  relations  of  teachers  to 
their  scholars.  Say  what  we  will  about  universal  principles,  the  eth* 
ics  of  a  college  and  a  school  are  peculiar.  They  exempt  from  no 
general  duty,  but  they  impose  special  and  local  ones  of  their  own. 
The  great  universal  principle  is  to  do  the  most  good  in  all  circum- 
stances. So  sensitive  are  the  moral  sympathies  of  these  seminaries, 
that  a  conscientious,  high-principled  Christian  teacher  will  put  away 
from  him  many  an  indulgence  otherwise  harmless,  and  cheer^lly  take  up 
many  a  task  otherwise  needless,  solely  from  a  reference  to  the  moral 
purity  of  those  under  his  care,  and  in  deference  to  that  grand  ethical 
law  so  nobly  interpreted  by  Paul  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  to  the  Bo- 
mans.  We  are  persuaded  that  very  much  of  the  present  disaffection  in 
these  institutions  at  the  exacted  attendance  would  gradually  disappear, 
if  it  were  seen  that  the  officers  all  regularly  came  of  their  own  accord. 
Nor  should  they  come  merely  to  use  an  oversight  of  the  under-gradu- 
ates.  That  may  be  done  incidentally.  The  prime  purpose  should 
be  to  engage  honestly  in  the  worship,  to  offer  praise  and  supplication 
to  the  Lord  of  life,  to  learn  that  august  lesson  of  faith  and  love 
toward  Him,  of  whom  "  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  showeth  knowledge,*'  which  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  strong 
and  the  wise,  as  for  the  weak  and  simple. 

We  come  back  from  the  details  of  method, —  none  of  which  can  be 
insignificant  where  the  end  is  so  high, —  to  the  spiritual  forces  involved, 
and  the  infinite  object  contemplated.  Gh)d,  who  alone  is  true,  has 
promised  that  he  will  hear  the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  has  condi- 
tioned the  bestowment  of  hb  richest  blessings  on  their  being  sought 
in  singl^ess  of  heart  The  history  of  our  country  is  all  bright  with 
evidences  how  he  watches  over  the  nurseries  of  a  pure  learning,  and  from 
the  very  beginning  has  turned  the  seats  of  Christian  education  into  foun- 
tains to  gladden  the  wilderness  and  the  city  of  God.  "  Such  prayers 
as  Pr.  Dwi^t  poured  forth  m  the  Chapel  of  Yale  College,  when,  in 
the  agony  of  his  qpirit,  he  wrestled  with  God,  as  well  as  struggled 
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with  men,  for  the  yiotory  oyer  error  and  sin,  never  &1I  powerietB 
on  the  ear  of  man  or  GKxl,  never  &il  to  oarty  the  wonhippera 
into  the  very  preeenoe  of  their  Maker/'  Nor  waa  it  ever  pluner 
than  now,  that  the  healing  branch  of  devotion  needs  to  be  thrown 
into  the  head  waters  of  popular  intelligenoe  to  sweeten  their  bitter- 
ness. Intellectaal  pride,  a  ooltored  self-will,  tinbelieving  sdenoe, 
literary  conceit,  all  lift  their  disgusting  signals  to  show  us  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  world  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  wisdom  of 
Heaven.  Knowledge  is  poww,  but  what  kind  of  power  7  A  power 
of  beneficence,  or  a  power  of  destruction?  That  depends  on  other 
questions.  For  what  is  knowledge  sought  7  To  whom  is  it  conse- 
crated 7  Into  whose  name  is  it  baptized  7  Let  us  save  ourselves,  if 
we  may,  from  a  brain  developed  only  to  be  demonized,  and  £rom  the 
delusion  of  mastering  the  secrets  of  nature  only  to  be  brought  into  a 
poor  bondage  to  ambitbn.  Knowledge  is  not  sufficient  of  itsel£ 
Now,  as  of  old,  and  forever,  it  must  wait  reverently  on  the  Unseen, 
and  kneel  in  lowly  fidth.  Men  may  talk  of  the  pure  and  passionless 
air  of  scientific  research,  of  the  certainties  of  scientific  deduction,  of 
the  absoluteness  of  scientific  conclusions,  decrying,  at  the  same  time, 
the  strifes,  and  altercations,  and  fluctuations  of  theology,  as  if  thereby 
to  affirm  some  independence  of  thought  on  God,  or  some  superiority 
of  the  understanding  over  the  heart.  It  is  an  impertinent  compar- 
ison and  an  insane  jealousy.  Let  them  explore  their  own  fallacies. 
Let  them  not  confound  theology  and  religion,  nor  the  processes  of 
science  with  its  ultimate  results.  Let  them  read  the  biographies  of 
scholars,  and  the  history  of  thought ;  let  them  trace  the  course  of  the 
principal  scientific  discoveries  within  the  last  dozen  years ;  let  them 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  quarrels  of  authors,  and  the  disputes  of 
schools,  and  the  gossip  of  cliques.  They  will  soon  find  that  petty 
contentions  are  not  confined  to  ecclesiastical  councils,  though  Heaven 
knows  their  air  is  too  foul  and  vexed  with  them.  They  will  see  that 
everywhere  the  mind  wants  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit ;  that  educa- 
tion without  piety  is  only  a  multiplying  of  the  means  of  mischief; 
and  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  as  much  to  teach  scholars  humil- 
ity, as  to  comfort  the  illiterate.  No :  those  who  say  such  things  are 
not  the  strong  friends  of  science,  nor  the  true  advocates  of  her  dig- 
nity, but  novitiates  in  her  sacred  tuition,  and  fiippant  champions  whom 
she  disowns.  Knowledge  and  fiiith  have  one  interest,  one  aim,  one 
God  and  Saviour  to  confess  and  serve ;  and  therefi>re  over  every  step 
in  education,  every  lesson  in  learning,  everyday  of  the  student's  tried 
and  tempted  life,  should  be  spread  the  hallowing  peace  and  the  sav 
ing  benediction  of  prayer. 
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Beep  down  in  their  souIb  stodents  feel  this.  At  least  in  tbeir 
better  moments  they  realise  it  Even  the  most  impolsiTe  and  ineon* 
auterate  haye  some  dim,  instinetive  witneaaing  within  them  that  it  ia 
good  to  oall  on  God.  Many  an  eaiseat  beUever  haa  felt  hia  firat  re- 
newing oonTictiona,  the  firat  atrong  grasp  of  the  hand  of  remorse,  the  firat 
touch  of  penitential  sorrow,  amidst  these  apparently  neglected  entrea- 
ties. The  sure  arrow  from  the  Divine  Word  haa  there  reached  many  a 
hani^ty  and  obdurate  heart  The  silent  struggle  m  a  yoimg  man's 
exposed  nature,  between  early  prinoiple  and  fierce  solicitation,  has 
often  reoeiyed  there  the  blessed  help  that  secured  the  victory  to  vir- 
tue. Some  germ  of  holy  resolnti<xi  has  found  nourishment,  and  li^^t 
and  air  to  grow  in.  Some  half-formed  plan  of  dissipation  or  vicious 
amusement  has  there  risen  up  in  its  hideous  aspect,  and  been  forever 
dashed  to  the  earth  and  broken  to  pieces.  Some  yieldmg  rectitude 
or  chastity  has  been  reassured  and  set  on  its  blameless  way  again  in 
gratitude  and  joy.  Images  of  home  have  come  before  the  closed  eyes. 
The  voices  of  mother  and  sister,  of  the  afieotionate  paator  that  child- 
hood had  revered,  and  of  many  a  saint  on  earth  or  angel  in  heaven 
beside,  have  seemed  to  speak  and  plead  in  the  simple,  fervent  peti- 
tions, Gould  the  secrets  hid  in  the  hearts  of  educated  men  be  re- 
vealed, we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  seen  how  large  a  part  the  college 
prayers  bore  in  the  initiation  or  the  relnvigorating  of  their  best  de- 
signs.  Many  a  man  has  there,  in  silence,  said  honestly  and  foith- 
fully  to  his  own  conscience,  "  To-day  I  shall  live  more  righteously ; 
meanness  and  sin  shall  be  more  hateful  to  me ;  generosity  and  good- 
ness more  lovely ; "  and  all  the  day  haa  answered  to  the  pledge.  Ad- 
monitiona,  that  would  have  been  rejected  if  offered  from  man  to  man, 
work  thdr  eflkctuai  plea  in  the  indirect  persuasion  of  a  request  to  the 
IVkther  of  Lights.  Noble  friendships  between  young  hearts  have  felt 
themselVes  more  disinterested  and  more  secure  for  the  holy  appeal  to 
the  Source  of  Love.  The  noble  daims  of  humanity,  making  each  nuin 
feel  himself  a  brother  in  the  mighty  fraternity,  girding  him  to  labor 
and  Buffer  f<Mr  hia  kind  aa  the  only  worthy  calling  of  hia  acholarly  life, 
haye  there  pressed  their  way  into  the  heart  of  hearts,  through  a 
dause  of  that  Bible  that  speaks  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  or  a  suppli- 
cation for  sage  and  slave  alike,  for  bond  and  free,  for  the  heathen  and 
the  helpless.  Eminent  servants  of  the  best  causes,  dionterested  pat- 
riots, preachers  of  Ohrist,  missionaries  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  have 
taken  there  the  first  impulse  that  bore  them  on  to  their  places  of  heroic 
action  or  martyr-like  endurance,  —  fiiithful  unto  death,  awaiting 
crowns  of  life. 

Whatever  appearances  of  neglect  may  attend  the  familiar  repett 
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tion  of  these  holy  oooasions,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  apology  for 
disoonragement.    As  in  all  oooperation  with  the  vast,  slow  achieve- 
ments of  the  Profidenee  that  predestines  a  spiritoal  harvest  from 
every  seed  sown  in  faith,  there  most  be  an  unhesitating  continuance 
in  well  doing,  and  a  patient  waiting,  for  results,  on  Him  who  is  so  un- 
speakably pati^t  with  us.    Only  let  the  prayers  be  real  prayers ; 
such  asking  as  humbly  refers  each  entreaty  to  the  Supreme,  Unerring 
Will,  yet  with  the  fearless  trust  that  He  who  hears  in  love  will  answer 
in  wisdom ;  let  the  things  prayed  for  be  such  things  as  those  then  and 
there  assembled  most  heartily  desire,  rather  than  such  things  as  pre- 
cedent or  old  tradition  have  decided  it  is  merely  proper  to  implore ; 
let  Christian  care  and  painstaking  be  applied  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  company  and  the  parts  of  the  service ;  let  the  intercessions  of 
thousands  of  sympathizing  and  anxious  homes  throughout  the  land 
arise  in  unison ;  and  then  tliere  can  be  no  ground  of  doubt  that  QoA 
will  accept  our  offerings,  sanctify  our  scholarship,  lead  more  of  our 
young  men  to  bring  their  gifts  and  attainments  to  the  Saviour*s  min- 
istry, uniting  a  broad  culture  with  high  aspirations  and  a  profound 
fidth  in  the  structure  of  the  civilisation  that  is  to  be.    Then  many  a 
man  who  enters  college  only  with  a  vague  purpose  to  profit  or  to 
please  himself,  while  tbere  shall  listen  to  a  higher  call,  and  become  a 
eheerfol  servant  of  the  King  of  kings.     Then  right-minded,  pure- 
hearted  youths  will  not  find  their  collegiate  course  a  perversion  &om 
integrity,  nor  a  snare  to  principle,  nor  a  ruin  of  honorable  hopes,  but 
a  confirmation  of  every  worthy  desire,  and  a  progress  in  all  manly 
living.    Then  the  thou^ts  of  parents  will  not  turn  to  these  institu- 
tions with  regret,  with  maledictions,  or  with  shame,  but  with  confi- 
dence, gratitude  and  joy.    Then  the  Bepublic  will  not  be  disappointed 
when 'she  looks  to  the  University  as  "  the  light  of  her  eyes  and  the 
right  arm  of  her  strength."    Thea  the  most  powerful  agency  that  can 
be  conodived  wiU  be  inaugurated  to  make  our  literature  healthful, 
earnest,  humane.    And  then,  not  only  by  the  motto  of  a  seal,  and  not 
only  in  the  pious  hopes  of  its  fiDunders,  but  in  the  daily  spirit  of  its 
administration,  and  in  the  characters  of  its  graduates,  shall  each  col- 
lege be  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  church. 
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TiCHRiCAL  Schools. — ^As  primary  schools  are  intended  to  give  to  all 
the  citizens  a  general  knowledge,  such  as  is  necessary  to  man  without  dis- 
tinction of  dass  or  difference  of  calling,  secondary  instruction  has  for 
its  object  the  education  and  development  of  more  special  intellectual  ca- 
pacities, and  the  preparation  of  its  students  for  different  sdentiflc  or  artis- 
tic professiona  The  secondary  classical  schools  prepare  youth  for  the 
professions  of  the  uniyersity,  while  the  technical  education  proposes  to 
direct  the  students  through  other  courses  which  find  no  opening  in  the 
uniyersity.  This  instruction,  considered  as  a  general  system,  is  of  a  re^ 
cent  origin ;  haying  been  organized  only  since  1848.  In  that  year,  when 
the  goyemment  founded  the  national  colleges,  there  were  annexed  to  these 
institutions  technical  courses,  which  were  afterward  established  in  con- 
nection with  many  other  schools.  The  course  of  these  schools  is  of  fiye 
years,  and  the  students  are  admitted  to  it  after  they  haye  passed  the  full 
primary  course.  The  programme  taught  in  these  courses,  embraces  reli- 
gion, Italian  literature,  history  and  geography,  elementary  and  superior 
mathematics,  mechanics,  physical  science,  chemistry,  statistics,  political 
economy,  commercial  law,  commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  draw- 
ing, both,  ornamental  and  of  machines,  natural  history,  French,  Germany 
English  languages,  drawing  of  figures,  singing  and  pUying  of  pianoforte, 
declamatory  art,  gymnastics,  milltaiy  exercises,  fencing,  dancing,  calli- 
graphy. There  are  about  fifteen  of  these  schools  more  or  less  complete ;  the 
best  of  which  are  connected  with  some  of  the  national  or  royal  colleges. 
The  number  of  the  professors  of  the  technical  courses  yaries  firom  ten  to 
twenty,  according  to  the  less  or  greater  deyelopment  of  the  programme. 

Besides  these  courses  there  exists  in  Turin  a  Rotal  Technical  Institutb^ 
with  the  following  classes :  1st,  mechanics  applied  to  arts  and  industry. 
2d,  chemistry,  applied;  8d,  geometry,  applied;  4th,  agricultural  chemistry. 
5th,  agriculture.  6th,  forestry.  7th,  descriptive  geometry  and  geometric- 
al drawing.  A  professor  of  the  institute  is  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
the  school,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  administration  especially 
appointed  by  the  government  The  professors  are  requested  to  expound 
in  their  courses  the  theoretical  principles  of  the  science,  over  the  teach- 
ing of  which  they  preside,  and  to  make  the  applications,  the  best  adapted 
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to  the  objects.  Besides  this  ordinary  instruction,  they  are  directed  to 
^elirer  one  or  more  special  courses  on  some  particular  branch  of  applica- 
tion, and  to  organize  practical  exercises  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their 
lectures.  Each  professor  is  obliged  to  deliTer  at  least  two  lectures  a 
week,  which  must  be  illustrated  by  demonstrations  and  experiments. 
The  institute  possesses  for  this  object  a  laboratory,  and  yarious  collections 
of  scientific  apparatus,  drawings,  models,  engines,  and  natural  produc- 
tions. The  lectures  are  public  and  firee,  and  no  examination  is  required 
from  the  students,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  them.  The  students,  how- 
ever, after  having  completed  the  course  of  their  instruction,  have  the 
right  to  present  themselves  for  the  examination,  and  to  recdve  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  examiners.  The  course  of  the  institute  is  opened  in  the 
middle  of  November,  and  ends  with  the  month  of  June. 

There  are  also  in  Turin  thbeb  specul  courses,  directed  according  to  the 
programme  of  the  national  colleges,  two  Public  Tbchnical  ComcBRcuii 
Schools,  and  a  Frbb  School  of  Drawing  applied  to  Arts  and  Industrt. 
In  the  same  dty  we  find  a  School  of  Electric  Telboraphino,  a  School 
of  GncNAsncs  connected  with  the  association  for  the  progress  of  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  and  a  Veterinart  School  supported  by  the  government  and 
directed  by  three  professors  and  two  assistants.  The  pupils  are  obliged 
to  attend  most  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Rotal  Technical  iNSTrruTE^ 
in  addition  to  the  instruction  which  they  receive  in  the  veterinary 
school. 

Genoa  can  boast  of  a  Technical  School  in  which  are  taught  chemistry, 
mechanics,  and  geometry,  applied  to  arts,  geometry,  arithmetic  and  trig- 
onometry applied  to  navigation,  navigation,  naval  construction,  and  design. 
There  is  also  a  technical  course  connected  with  its  national  college,  and 
a  School  of  Commerce  ;  beddes  a  Royal  School  of  Marines,  in  which  are 
given  courses  of  mechanics,  of  astronomy  and  hydrography  applied  to 
navigation,  of  elementary,  analytic  and  descriptive  geometry,  of  infinites- 
imal calculus,  algebra,  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation, 
chemical  and  physical  sciences,  naval  construction,  fortification,  artillery 
and  military  art,  history,  physical  and  political  statistics,  and  commercial 
geometry.  The  pupils  are  also  taught  Italian  literature,  the  English  and 
French  languages,  drawing,  calligraphy,  fencing,  and  dancing.  In  the 
summer  of  each  year  the  pupils  make  a  voyage  of  instruction  in  ships  be- 
longing to  the  State.  The  institution  is  conducted  by  sixteen  officers  and 
professors,  and  has  about  sixty  pupils.  In  Genoa,  there  is  in  operation  a 
Free  and  Municipal  Instttution  of  Music,  for  both  sexes,  with  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  instruction :  musical  composition,  unging,  piano-forte, 
violin,  double  bass,  violoncello,  clarinet,  flute,  comet,  and  other  instru« 
ments.    It  is  directed  by  thirteen  professors. 

Chambery  has  a  specie  course  connected  with  its  national  college,  and 
Technical  Schools  of  mechanics  and  chemistry  applied  to  arts.  Nice 
possesses  also  a  specdll  course  in  its  national  college,  a  School  of  Com- 
MXRCE  supported  by  a  private  association  and  by  subsidies  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  municipality,  and  a  Free  School  of  Navioatiom. 
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We  find  in  the  other  principal  cities  technical  schools,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensiYe,  according  to  their  means  and  specialities,  and  which  are  all  free  and 
sapported  either  by  the  gOTemment^  or  by  the  municipalities,  or  by  pri- 
Tate  associations.    Among  those  we  may  mention  as  the  most  prominent : 

Thb  School  of  Aobicvutubb,  of  Motte-Serrollez,  in  Savoy. 

The  ScHOOit  or  Watchxakivo,  of  Closes,  in  Sayoy, 

Tbb  ScHooit  OF  CoMMB8GB,of  Bonneville,  in  Savoy. 

Thb  School  of  Ajbxs  and  Tradbb,  of  Biella,  connected  with  the  Associa- 
tioD  for  the  advancement  of  arts,  trade,  and  agriculture  of  that  proyince. 

Thb  School  of  Obnambmt  and  ABCHixBcruBBof  ChiaTari,connected  with 
the  Soonomical  Association  of  that  city. 

Bbluhi's  iHsxtnmoM  of  Abts  and  Tradb,  at  Novara. 

Thb  School  of  Land  SuBYEYiNa  and  thb  School  fob  Abtisanb,  of 
Gasale. 

Thb  School  of  Dbbion,  of  Varallo. 

Thb  Gollbob  for  thb  Childbbn  of  officers  and  soldiers,  at  RacconiggL 

Thb  MnjTABT  School  of  Gatalb7,  of  Pinerolo. 

Thb  School  of  Pontonbbrs,  at  Gasale. 

Thb  School  of  Navigation  of  Yillafranca. 

Thb  EoGLBBiAsnoAL  Sexinabibs  belong  to  the  system  of  special  instruc- 
tion, as  their  object  consists  in  training  students  of  Divinity,  and  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood.  The  pupils  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  these  insti- 
ttttioDS,  for  which  either  they  pay  a  moderate  price,  or  are  entirely  ex- 
empted from  any  payment,  according  to  the  means  of  the  seminaries,  and 
Hie  pleasure  of  the  bishops.  The  entire  course  of  the  seminary  lasts 
seven  years,  and  embraces  courses  of  philosophy,  and  of  theology.  The 
course  of  philosophy  lasts  two  years,  and  does  not  differ  from  the  col- 
legiate course.  Theology  is  divided  into  two  main  purts,  dogmatic 
and  moral  In  the  best  institutions  there  is  also  a  course  of  canon  law, 
ecclesiastical  history ,  liturgy  and  sacred  oratory.  They  own  property 
and  support  themselves.  The  government,  however,  pays  a  salary  to  one 
of  tibe  professors  of  theology,  whenever  the  bishops  submit  the  appoint 
ment  to  its  approbation,  admit  in  their  establishments  the  treatises  pre- 
scribed by  the  university,  and  allow  them  to  be  inspected  by  the  official 
inspectors.  There  are  about  forty-four  of  these  seminaries,  most  of 
which  have  of  late  refused  to  submit  to  any  control  from  the  government 

SoHoou  OF  thb  Waldbnsbs. — ^Though  the  Waldenses  eiyoy  the  full 
rig^t  of  availing  themselves  of  public  instruction,  under  the  direction  of 
ibe  govenmnent,  yet  in  those  places  where  they  constitute  the  m^ority 
of  the  population,  they  have  schools  of  their  own.  Such  is  Tbinhy  Goz^ 
LBOB,  established  at  Torre,  where  pupils  are  taught  theology,  philosophy, 
and  belles-lettres,  and  with  which  three  elementary  schools  are  connected. 
We  find  also  primary  schools  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  Waldenses  in  the 
vaUeys  of  Lucerne,  Perosa,  St  Martin,  etc.  They  have  also  a  Superior 
School  roB  Girls,  at  Torre,  and  some  Latin  Schools — all  of  which  are 
eoDdaoted  according  to  the  programme  of  the  state. 

The  government  of  the  Tbctnical  Goubsbi  and  Schools,  which  ace 
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supported  hj  the  goyernment  itself  belongs  to  the  general  ConncQ  of 
dementarj  instruction,  the  organization  of  which  we  have  described  else* 
where.  The  Rotal  Technical  Instttdte,  howeyer,  is  directed  by  a  spe- 
cial council  of  administration,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  minis- 
ter. In  regard  to  the  others,  they  are  under  special  administrations,  oyer 
which  the  goyernment  retains  a  right  of  control  and  inspection. 

In  connection  with  the  public  technical  or  special  schools  we  may  glance 
at  a  number  of  proyident  and  reformatory  institutions  which,  though 
they  do  not  belong  strictly  to  the  system  of  public  instruction,  contribute 
largely  to  the  education  and  general  improyement  of  the  capital 

RoTAL  HousB  OF  ViBTUE,  {R  AJhergo  di  Virtu,)  founded  in  1587,  in 
which  120  poor  boys  are  gratuitously  lodged  and  supported,  instructed 
and  trained  to  some  art,  such  as  the  manu&cture  of  silk  and  woolen 
goods,  ribbons,  laces,  stockings,  or  to  some  mechanical  trade. 

College  of  Yottno  Artisans,  (OoUegio  degli  ArtigianeUif)  recently 
founded  by  priyate  beneyolence  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering,  educa- 
ting and  training  poor  and  abandoned  boys  to  some  mechanical  or  agri- 
cultural pursuit 

RoTAL  Mendicant  Astlttk,  (R  Meovero  di  Mendioita^  founded  in 
1840,  for  persons  found  begging  in  the  streets,  who  are  proyided  for,  and 
set  to  work — they  enjoy  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor. 

RoTAL  College  of  pBoymENCE  accommodates  140  respectable  young 
ladies,  and  giyes  them  instruction  in  eyery  kind  of  feminine  em- 
ployment 

Houses  of  Refuge,  {II  Soecorso  e  il  JDtpanto^)  where  the  daughters  of 
respectable  impoyerished  ftmilies  haye  a  home,  and  are  educated  and 
trained  to  different  kinds  of  work. 

AsTLUK  OF  THE  RosiNB,  (It  RiUro  deUe  Rmne^)  where  880  poor  girls  are 
boarded  and  lodged,  and  proyided  with  instruction  and  employment 

AsTLUK  OF  THE  Sapelline,  fouttded  in  1822,  as  a  home  for  young  girls 
who  are  morally  endangered,  where  they  are  instructed  and  trained  to 
feminine  occupations. 

Home  fob  Orphan  Gntus,  (Mbnasterio  deUe  F&tere  Offane^)  founded 
in.  1560. 

RoTAL  AsTLUX  for  daughters  of  military  officers.  This  institution 
accommodates  about  seyenty  inmates,  with  a  home  education. 

Institution  for  Vagrants,  founded  in  1776.  It  giyes  employment 
and  instruction  to  the  extreme  poor  and  their  children,  and  bestows  a 
small  dowry  on  the  girls  when  they  marry.  The  instruction  is  giyen  by 
yolunteers,  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  high  social  standing. 

The  Liftle  Home  of  DiyiNE  PRoymsNCs,  (Fieeola  Oasa  deUa 
Divina  Pravidenga^)  founded  in  1829,  as  a  home  for  infirm,  sick,  and 
poor  people  of  eyery  age.  It  has  accommodations  for  1200  inmates, 
who  are  classified  according  to  their  condition  in  the  Orphan  Atylum^ 
the  Infant  Schools,  (of  which  there  are  fiye,)  School  for  the  Deaf-^uUSy 
the  Hospital,  Ac  The  workshops  are  well  appointed  and  managed. 
The  carpets,  laces,  and  wool-tissues  manu&ctured  here  are  in  great 
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demand,  and  hare  twice  reoeiyed  the  golden  medal  at  the  national  indoa* 
trial  exhibition.  There  is  also  a  School  for  Mimcy  in  which  pupils  are 
trained  for  the  Royal  OhapeL 

RoTAL  NoBMAL  ScHOOL  fOB  Dbap-mutes,  founded  in  1884.  It  receiTes 
pnpils  of  both  sexes  between  the  age  of  10  and  Id  years,  who  pay  a 
small  sum  for  their  board  and  lod^ng.  After  they  have  received  a  suffi- 
cient instmction,  the  boys  are  trained  to  the  practice  of  some  trade  in 
some  workshops  of  the  city,  and  board  in  the  establishment  during  the 
five  or  six  years  of  their  apprenticeship, — ^the  girls  are  instructed  in  all 
kinds  of  feminine  occcupation.  Day  pupils  are  also  admitted  to  the 
school  of  the  institution,  without  any  charges.  The  city  of  Turin  sup- 
ports at  its  own  expense  some  pupils  in  the  institution.  Other  provinces 
follow  this  example.  This  institution  trains  teachers  for  similar  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Other  cities  of  the  kingdom  abound  in  similar  institutions.  Many  of 
them  are  under  the  care  of  religious  sisterhoods  and  voluntary  assoda- 
iaons,  and  are  supported  by  endowments  and  annual  contributions. 

Among  the  technical  or  special  schools  may  be  mentioned  the  Correc- 
tional and  Reformatory  School  for  young  detenuta^  two  miles  out  of  Turin. 
It  is  organized  and  managed  substantially  after  the  plan  of  Parkhurst  Prison 
in  England,  and  the  State  Reform  School  at  Westborough,  Mass.  There 
■re  over  800  inmates,  divided  into  four  sections,  mostly  employed  in  gar- 
dening and  in  mechanical  trades  closely  associated  with  agriculture  and 
common  life,  such  as  carpentering,  tailoring,  Ac.  The  construction  and 
internal  management  of  this  Reformatory  has  led  to  the  improvement 
of  the  prisons  and  prison  discipline  of  the  kingdom  generally.  There  is 
also  at  Turin  a  House  of  GoRRScnoN,  which  is  both  a  Prison  and  a  Hot' 
jpital^  supported  by  the  government  for  criminal  and  abandoned  women ; 
a  H<mBe  of  CharitdbU  Eefuge^  supported  by  private  benevolence  for  the 
same  class  of  women  desirous  of  entering  on  a  better  life.  Associated 
with  these  institutions  there  is  a  Patronage  Society,  to  assist  discharged 
inmates  of  the  reformatory  school  in  finding  employment 

From  this  survey  of  institutions  of  secondary  including  special  instruc- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  government  of  Sardinia  is  behind  no  European 
State  in'asnsting  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country,  while  it  at  the  same  time  provides  for  universal  elementary  in- 
struction, and  the  demands  of  higher  learning  and  science.  Quite  re- 
centiy  the  government  has  divided  the  technical  or  special  schools  into 
two  classes : — the  first  having  a  course  of  three,  and  the  second  of  two 
years ;  the  last  having  two  sections,  one  commercial  and  the  other  indus- 
trial, so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  different  pupils,  and  different  localities. 
The  government  also  distributes  an  annual  subsidy  of  seventy  thousand 
firancs  among  these  schools,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  teachers. 

The  examination,  which  leads  the  pupils  firom  the  secondary  schools 
to  the  university,  is  called  the  examination  of  MagUtero^  and  constitutes 
the  first  degree  on  which  the  university  bestows  a  diploma. 

The  diploma  is  ^ven  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  fiiculties 
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of  letters  and  philosophy,  and  of  physical  and  mathematical  sdenoeB ; 
which  are  represented  by  special  committees,  each  of  which  consists  of 
three  members,  of  whom  one  at  least  must  be  an  ordinary  professor  of 
the  &culty.  The  other  members  are  annually  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  selected  from  the  doctors  of  the  same  fiusulties. 
These  committees  in  the  unirersity  of  Turin  can  not  bo  less  than  three 
for  each  subject  of  examination.  The  examination  consists  of  three 
different  subjects ;  two  scientific  and  one  literary,  which  embrace  all  the 
subjects  of  the  secondary  instruction  of  the  State  ci^eges.  The  first  sci- 
entific examination  embraces  questions  in  logic,  metaphysics,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry;  the  second,  questions  in  ethics,  and  physical  sci- 
ence, which  are  drawn  by  lot  firom  the  prescribed  programmes,  and  an- 
swered orally.  The  literary  examination  is  written  and  oraL  The  written 
consists  of  a  Latin  and  an  Italian  composition,  on  two  themes  drawn  by  lot 
from  six,  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  president  of  the  faculty. 
For  each  of  these  compositions  three  hours  are  allowed  to  the  pupils,  and 
in  this  time  they  must  write  their  exercises  under  the  inspection  of  an 
assistant,  and  without  aid  of  any  books,  except  the  dictionaries.  The 
oral  examination  lasts  one  hour,  and  is  on  the  compositions  and  on  ques- 
tions suggested  by  them,  on  the  interpretation  of  Latin  and  Italian  writ- 
ers, and  on  questions  on  history,  according  to  the  programme.  The 
oral  examinations  are  made  with  open  doors,  and  the  public  can  attend 
them.  These  examinations  take  place  twice  during  the  year ;  yiz. :  forty 
days  before  the  closing  of  the  university,  and  in  the  day  after  its  open- 
ing, for  the  succeeding  twenty  days.  The  programmes  of  the  examina- 
tions are  in  their  substance  the  same  as  of  the  instruction,  but  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  embrace  it  in  twenty-five  numbers,  each  of  which  compre- 
hends many  questions.  These  programmes  are  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects: 1,  logic  and  metaphysics;  2,  ethics;  8,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry ;  4,  physical  science ;  6,  abdent  history ;  6,  modem  history ; 

7,  geography. 

The  Latin  authors  studied  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  and  on  which  an 
examination  is  held  for  the  degree  of  Magistero  are, — 

1.  CtHo^DeReRMMiiea.  2,  Cicero— Oralionu  SelecUa,  S.Cicero — Quattionet  Aca- 
demica  et  TiuadaruB.  4.  Cicero— D«  Nalura  Deorum.  5.  Cicero — De  Legilnu  tt  dt 
RemMica.    6.  Sallastius — BeUrnn  CattUnanwn.    7.  SaUustius— Bc(2tim  Jugurthinmn, 

8.  Linus — Histariarum,  lib.  1,  No.  3.  9.  Livius — JSs  aliit  Hutoriarum  libria,  10. 
Tacitus— ^nmi2e«,  lib.  1.  Historian  lib.  1.  11.  Tacitus — Agricola.  Gtrmania.  12. 
PiiniusSecundus— jE^toloe.  13.PUutu»— 7Vmiiinm««,lib.2.  ]4.Tereiitius— JGarec7)<a. 
15.  Lucretius— />«  Renun  Natura.  16.  Catullus— EsBcerpta.  17.  Tibullus,  et  Proper- 
tiua—Excerpta.  18.  Vii^ilius — Buoolica—Oeorgica.  19.  Vireilius — JEnado$t  6—12. 
20.  yirgiMwt—JEneidoa^  1—6.  21.  Horatios— Carmmo.  22.  Horatius- BJpodon— S»- 
ttra.  23.  Horetiu»— J^fo^  de  Arte  Poctica.  24.  Ovidius— JlfetamorpAoton,  1—3. 
25.  Ovidius — ExcerptOy  Hercidum — Faetontm —  Tristimn  ex  Pento. 

The  Italian  writers  are : 

1.  Dino  Compagni— CroruKC  fWentma.  2.  G.  Boccaccio— JPscowKrwK.  VUadiDaH' 
Ut  FiammeUcL,  and  FilocoM.  3.  A.  Pandolfini — JM  bwm  govemo  ddla  famiglia,  4. 
N.  Machiarelli — Storie  Fiorentine^  Diecorti  tuUa  prima  Deca.  5.  P.  Bembo — Jjetterey 
Storie  Veneziane.  6.  F.  Ouicciardini — Storia  <r  ItaUa,  7.  A.Firenftuola— iVoiraxioiu 
tratte  dalle  eue  opere.  8.  A.  Caro.  Lettere,  9.  Delia  Casa.  10.  G.  Galilei— Opcre. 
11.  F.  Redi — Leitre.  12.  P.  Segneri— I>Mcnzioni  <  Narradoni.  13,  14,  15.  Dante 
Alighieri— Z>fvtM  Cwnmedia.  16.  F.  Petrarca— &»■«</>,  Caaxoni  Trienfo  delta  Morte. 
17.  A.  Politiano— -Poe*ie  LuiefUj  Orfeo^  Stanze.  18.  L.  Ariosto— OrioTuio  Furioso. 
19.  F.   Bemi— Orlando   Irmamoraio.    20.  F.  Tasso— Oenwo^emnw     *iberaia.    21.  G 


Cbiibter»— Cmcoiu  ;  A.  Ouidi — Ia  Fcrtuna.  3St  O.  Ooszi — Samoni ;  6.  Parini"- 
JjKridu^  Giorni.  23.  V.  Alfieri—^au/,  PoUniUj  Oreste.  24.  U.  Fosoolo— /  Sepolcri. 
S5.  V.  Monti— Xa  MZcxza  d^Univene,    Liridu. 

m.      SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UiavxBSinB. — ^There  are  in  the  Kingdom  four  uniYersities;  in  Turin, 
Genoa,  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  the  two  latter  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  We 
shall  speak  only  of  the  aniyersity  of  Turin,  that  being  the  most  complete 
in  its  organization,  the  highest  in  scope  of  instruction,  the  most  important 
institation  of  the  country,  and  the  model  of  all  the  others.  Indeed  the 
muyersity  of  Turin  may  daim  a  prominent  place  among  the  institutions 
of  Europe,  and  in  Italy  takes  rank  with  those  of  Patia^  Padua,  Pisa,  and 
Bologna. 

The  uniTersity  of  Turin  was  founded  in  1405  by  Louis  of  Savoy, 
Prince  of  Piedmont.  In  1412  it  obtained  its  rights  and  privileges  from 
the  Emperor  Sigismond,  and  in  1424  Amedeus  VIII.  organized  a  Goun- 
cQ  of  direction  of  the  uniTersity,  composed  of  the  goyemor-general,  and 
three  other  members,  who  were  called  Reformers,  (Riformatori,)  Some 
years  after  it  was  transferred  to  Chieri,  on  account  of  the  wars  of  that 
time ;  then  again,  ftom  Chieri  to  Savigliano,  and  in  14S6  restored  to  Tu- 
rin. Emmanuel  Philibert  in  1616  gare  new  life  to  the  institution,  reform- 
ed the  council  of  direction,  and  established  separate  fi^^ulties.  Still 
further  improTements  were  made  by  Victor  Amedeus  IL  to  whom  Pied- 
mont owes  in  no  small  degree  its  present  welfitfe  and  strength.  He  built 
the  magnifloentpalaoe  of  the  university,  called  to  it  the  illustrious  profes- 
sors from  other  parts  of  Italy,  from  France  and  other  countries,  founded 
the  college  of  the  provinces  for  the  support  and  education  of  poor  and  tal- 
ented pupils,  and  established  the  botanic  garden.  Charles  Emmanuel  IIL 
was  not  less  eager  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  promul- 
gating a  code  of  academic  laws,  which,  for  its  time,  was  the  most  complete 
ki  £iut)pe ;  and  which  was  modified  and  improved  by  Charles  Albert, 
who  created  many  chairs,  built  the  magnificent  new  anatomic  theater, 
enriched  the  botanic  garden  and  museums,  and  founded  a  new  era  of 
national  independence,  freedom,  and  of  scientific  glory  in  the  annals  of 
public  instruction  in  Sardinia.  His  son,  the  present  king  Victor  Emman- 
uel n.  has  shown  himself  a  woithy  successor  of  the  founder  of  the  free 
institationsof  the  country,  by  placing  Sardinia  at  the  head  of  the  nation- 
al party  of  Italy,  sustaining  before  European  diplomacy  the  rights  and 
the  independence  of  the  nation,  emancipating  the  country  from  the  relics 
of  ancient  despotism,  and  maintaining  with  religious  affection  the  politi- 
cal constitution  of  the  country,  and  improving  in  every  way  the  ma- 
terial as  well  as  the  educational  condition  of  the  people ;  and  especially 
in  increanng  the  splendor  and  raising  the  standing  of  the  university  of 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 

Many  celebrated  scholars  have  from  the  beginning  given  honor  to  its 
name,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Caba,  who  lived  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, a  lawyer,  as  well  as  a  Latin  scholar  of  great  celebrity,  who  attract- 
ed to  his  lectures  distinguished  audiences,  not  only  fix>m  every  part  of 
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Italy,  bat  eren  fW>m  France,  Spain,  and  Qermany.  In  the  16th  century 
CvjACius,  that  miracle  of  legal  erudition,  left  Touloase,  his  native  country, 
and  repaired  to  this  uniyersity.  In  the  same  century  and  in  the  same 
institution,  Argentieri  taught  medical  scienoe,  and  Benedetti  mathe- 
matical astronomy.  Thbsaubo  in  the  17th  century  was  celebrated  among 
Latin  scholars;  in  the  18th,  the  uniyersity  cotild  boast  of  a  Gerdil 
in  moral  phflosophy,  of  Alcasio  and  Bono  in  jurisprudence,  of  Ciona  in 
anatomy  and  physiology,  of  Bebtrandi,  Brugkonb  and  pRNCHiKNAn  in  Sur* 
gery,  of  Donati,  the  botanist,  who  by  his  eztensiye  travels  in  Asia,  en- 
riched the  garden  of  the  uniyersity  with  many  predous  treasures ;  of 
Allioni,  who  proposed  a  new  classification  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of 
MiCHKLLom,  celebrated  in  hydraulics,  and  of  Bbooaria  who  divided  with 
Franklin  the  laurels  of  the  discoveries  of  electricity.  In  the  present  cen- 
tury, Bardi  acquired  an  European  &me  for  his  high  attainments  in 
Hebrew  literature  and  in  sacred  history ;  Alabdi,  Gbidis,  and  Bbssone  were 
celebrated  in  jurisprudence ;  Giulio  discovered  muscles  in  plants ;  Ro- 
lando developed  a  new  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  brain ;  Balbi  fol- 
lowed with  devoted  zeal  the  study  of  botany ;  Vassalli  Eandi  showed 
himself  a  worthy  pupil  of  Beccaria ;  Bonelli  and  Bobson  enriched  the 
zo6logic  and  mineralogic  museums;  Bonvicino  and  Giobert  acquired 
great  reputation  in  chemistry,  and  BmoNB  in  mathematics ;  finally  the 
names  of  Lagranoe,  Alfdsbi,  Berardi,  Charles  Botta,  Gioberti,  Ojd- 
SAR  Balbo,  Sciolla,  TARDm,  BoucHERON,  Ac^  who  either  received  their 
scientific  education  at  the  uniyersity,  or  presided  over  some  branches  of 
its  instruction,  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  that  institution  to  an  equal 
standing  with  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Europe.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  hying  professors,  among  whom  are  many  names  of  great  re- 
pute, in  theology,  jurisprudence,  medical  and  surgical  science,  philosophy 
and  letters,  physics  and  mathematics. 

The  palace  of  the  university  built  in  1714,  according  to  the  design  of 
RicCA,  stands  on  the  widest  and  most  beautiful  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
the  great  street  of  the  Po,  which  is  adorned  on  both  sides  with  wide  and 
lofiy  arcades,  ending  at  each  extremity  with  a  wide  square,  looking  on 
one  side  toward  the  old  castle,  which  stands  alone  in  the  middle  of  its 
square,  and  on  the  other  to  the  picturesque  hills,  which  overlook  the 
city.  The  palace  has  within  a  court  surrounded  by  arcades,  divided  by 
columns  which  support  above  another  gallery  of  the  same  style,  as  the  ar- 
cades below.  In  the  walls  of  these  are  many  Roman  inscriptions,  statues, 
and  bas-reliefs,  discovered  in  Piedmont,  and  which  have  been  describ- 
ed by  Scipione  Maffei  and  other  celebrated  antiquaries.  On  the  arcades 
above  are  a  marble  group  representing  fame  chaining  time,  and  four  urns 
representing  the  seasons,  wluch  were  presented  to  the  university  by  Vic- 
tor Enmianuel  L  The  imposing  staircase  is  adorned  with  marble  vases, 
and  ornamented  with  sculpturing.  All  the  interior  of  the  Universily  is 
grand  and  magnificent,  and  admirably  fitted  for  its  objects. 

The  University  consists  of  five  faculties, — Theology,  Jurisprudence, 

MeDIGINB  and  SuRGEBT,  BELLES-LETrRES  AMD  PHILOSOFHT,  PHTSICAL  AND 
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ILlthbkatical  SoiBErcn.  Each  fiumliy  is  composed  of  the  profeason, 
and  of  the  Collegiate  Doctors,  and  it  is  represented  by  a  Council  which  is 
fermed  of  the  president  of^ie  fiumlty,  of  three  professors,  and  of  two 
doctors,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  ballot,  by  the  members  of  the  &culty 
itsel£  The  &culty  of  belles-lettres  and  philosophy  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  of  belles-lettres  and  one  of  philosophy.  The  fiusulty  of  phy- 
sical and  mathematical  sciences  is  also  divided  into  two  dasses^  of  phy- 
ical  and  mathematic  science. 

The  Councils  of  the  fiMSolties  haye  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
instraction,  which  belongs  to  each  of  them :  over  these  presided 
nntQ  lately  a  CouncQ  of  the  aniyersity,  to  which  the  general  admin- 
istration and  direction  of  the  institation  belonged.  This  council  was 
composed  of  eight  members;  the  president  was  appointed  by  the 
goyemment,  of  the  other  seven  counselors,  five  w«re  elected  from 
five  lists ;  each  of  three  professors,  which  were  made  by  ballot  by 
each  fecultf,  and  the  two  others  were  selected  by  the  goyemment, 
among  the  most  distinguished  men  either  in  the  scientific  or  lit- 
eraiy  department  This  council  was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
scholastic  laws  and  with  the  directiim  and  advancement  of  the  instruo> 
tion  of  the  university.  A  new  law  relating  to  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  which  was  a  few  months  ago  adopted  by  the  Parliament, 
modified  this  organization,  and  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter.  There  is 
also  a  rector  of  the  university  appointed  firom  among  the  professors  by 
the  government,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  feculties  have  a  determined  number  of  collegiate  doctorahips,  and 
when  one  of  these  is  vacant,  an  examination  is  opened  in  order  to  fill  it 
1>octor8  who  received  the  diploma  of  the  faculty  can  alone  present  them- 
selves to  this  examination,  but  not  before  two  years  of  doctorship.  The 
examination  consists  of  a  written  dissertation  upon  a  subject  drawn  by 
lot,  and  of  a  public  extemporary  lecture;  the  candidate  who  in  the 
contest,  receives  the  approbation  of  the  feculty,  before  being  declared  a 
collegiate  doctor,  is  obliged  to  sustain  a  satis&ctory  public  discussion  on 
some  of  his  positions,  which  he  is  required  to  publish  as  an  exposition  of 
the  particular  sdence.  The  coUegiate  doctors  are,  in  connection  with  the 
professors,  the  examiners  of  the  candidates  for  the  memberships  of  the 
colleges,  as  well  as  of  the  students  who  apply  for  the  diploma  of  their 
fiu;ulty.  They  are  also  the  members  of  the  committees  appointed  for 
tiie  examination  of  students  applying  for  admission  to  the  university. 

The  professors  are  appointed  hy  the  government^  after  being  proposed 
by  the  supreme  council  of  instruction ;  as  a  general  rule  they  are  chosen 
among  the  coUegiate  doctors,  though  in  some  exceptional  cases  men  of 
high  scientific  reputation,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  university,  may  receive 
the  appointment 

The  coUeges  of  the  fiunilties  at  present  contain  as  follows :  Ist,  College 
of  theology,  twenty-four  doctors ;  2d,  of  jurisprudence,  twenfy-two ;  8d, 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  twenty-nine;  4th,  of  belles-lettres  and  philoso- 
phy, 0,  class  of  belles-lettres,  ten,  &,  dass  of  philosophy,  seven ;  6th, 
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«f  physiad  and  nwtiiematical  sciences,  o^  class  of  physical  sdences,  ten, 
b,  class  of  mathematical  scienoes,  nine. 

Some  <^  these  doctors  are  appointed  by  d|e  .gOFemment,  as  extraordi- 
nary professors  of  the  fitculty,  whose  duty  is  to  take  pUoe  of  the  ordina- 
ry professors,  when  prevented  from  lecturing  or  examining. 

There  are  also  attached  to  the  nniyersiiy,  private  teachers  who  are 
called  RipsHtcri^  from  whom  the  students  can  receive  private  instruc- 
tion on  the  course.  These  teachers  are  licensed  by  the  council  of  the 
university,  after  being  proposed  by  the  councils  of  the  fiw^ulties ;  die 
students,  however,  are  not  obliged  to  follow  these  courses,  and  should 
they  choose  to  follow  liiem,  they  are  by  no  means  exempted  from  the  coarse 
of  the  university,  which  is  the  only  one  recognized  as  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  admission  to  the  examinations  and  to  the  doctorship&  The 
private  courses  are  paid  by  the  students  who  wish  to  follow  them,  but 
the  courses  of  the  univer8ify,as  well  as  of  the  coUeges,  are  entirely  fi-ee. 
The  students,  however,  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  public  treasure  a  fee 
for  their  examination,  which  varies  according  to  the  different  &culties. 
From  the  payment  of  these  lees  all  pupils  are  exempted,  who  prove  the 
inability  of  their  parents  to  pay  them. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  course  of  a  fiiculty,it  is  necessary  for  the 
students  to  present  the  certificate  of  having  completed  all  the  secondary 
courses,  including  that  of  philosophy ;  another,  of  having  passed  satis- 
factory all  the  examinations  of  magUterio.  They  then  declare  the  Ac- 
uity, of  which  they  intend  to  follow  the  courses ;  after  which  they  are 
obliged  to  attend  the  lectures  prescribed  for  those  courses,  to  obtain 
every  quarter  a  certificate  of  their  attendance  finom  each  professor,  and  to 
pass  an  annual  examination  upon  the  subjects  of  the  programme. 

The  following  are  the  courses  connected  with  each  fiiculty ;  to  each 
course  is  appointed  a  professor. 

Facultv  or  Thkologt.  Ist,  Biblical  theology ;  2d,  Bible  and  the  ele- 
ments of  Hebrew ;  8d,  Ecclesiastical  History ;  4th,  Dogmatic  theology ; 
6th,  Speculative  theology ;  6th,  Sacraments ;  7th,  Moral  theology ;  8th, 
Art  of  preaching.  The  course  continues  tbrou^  five  years,  and  the  Siub- 
Jects  are  arranged  in  the  Avowing  order :  \H  yaor.  Biblical  and  Dogmati- 
cal theology ;  2^  aind  M  ymn,  Moral  theology.  Speculative  theology,  and 
Sacraments ;  4tth  and  6th  yean^  Moral  theology,  Speculative  theology,  Ssr 
craments,  and  Bible.  The  students,  who  propose  to  contend  for  the  three 
prizes  established  by  the  government  for  the  best  written  solution  of  the- 
ological questions,  attend  the  lectures  of  an  additional  course,  which  is 
of  two  years,  and  embraces  ecclesiastical  history,  the  art  of  preaching, 
elements  of  Hebrew,  and  exegesis  of  the  Bible. 

The  bishops  have  the  right  to  establish  theological  schools  in  their  sem- 
inaries ;  but  the  instruction  received  in  those  seminaries  can  not  give  to 
the  students  the  privilege  of  presenting  themselves  to  the  examination  for 
receiving  the  Doctorship  of  Divinity  from  the  university,  unless  the  pro* 
ftssors  of  theology  have  been  appointed  by  the  government,  and  unless 
these  professors  follow  the  programmes  and  the  general  regulations  of  the 
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vnnraraty.  In  IMS  case  the  prefesBon  of  the  B«iimui«8  receive  tiieir 
nlaiy  from  the  goyemment.  The  diploma  of  doctorahip  in  divinity  is 
a  neoesaaiy  condition  for  obtaining  the  inciinibenty  of  many  eodesiasti- 
eal  benefices  and  employments,  to  which  the  government  has  the  right 
of  nomination,  and  as  this  diploma  can  be  only  granted  by  the  universi- 
ty, it  follows  that  a  great  part  <^  the  dergy  are  obliged  to  pass  through 
this  oourse  in  one  of  the  univeraities  ei  the  state.  During  kte  years, 
however,  the  church  having  entered  into  an  open  (position  to  the  state, 
on  account  of  some  reforms  introduced  into  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country,  the  bishops  became  reluctant  to  allow  the  students  of  divin- 
ity to  follow  the  course  of  the  university,  so  that  from  recent  statistics 
this  &culty  i^pears  ahnost  deserted. 

The  fi^owingis  the  catalogue  of  the  professors  of  the  theological  fac- 
ulty of  the  university  x)f  Turin,  with  the  subjects  of  their  lectures  for 
the  scholastic  year,  1866-7.  (November-— June.) 

Pabato  Fblics,  membtr  of  the  Coaoeil  of  tbe  UniTonitr,  in  Mond  Theolo^,  will 
lecture  on  human  actimu,  on  moral  Uao  anion  the  Unot  of  the  Ijecalogue  and  of  the  Churcht 
at  9  o'clock,  every  day. 

Sbbapiho  Amoblo,  in  Spacnlative  Theology,  wiil  lecture  on  God  mid  hit  oUribuUtj 
at  10  o'clock,  every  day. 

Gbxbinohbllo  GinsBPPB,  member  of  the  Supreme  Councilof  public  instruction,  in 
tiM  Holy  Bible,  will  lecture  on  AcU  of  theAjtoatin,  the  Eputiet,  and  Revelationo,  at  3 
o  clock,  until  April ;  then  at  half  past  tnree,  every  day.  He  will  also  teach  Hebrew  and 
BibUeal  Ex^ens,  every  day  at  4  o'clock,  until  April,  then  at  hdf  past  four. 

Bakauoi  Casimibo,  wUl  teach  BibUeal  Theoiogfft  at  10  o'clock,  every  day. 

Savio  Carlo  Luioi  will  teach  Di^matical  Theology,  at  11  o'clock,  every  day. 

Babonb  FbanCBBOO,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  wilTlecture  on  the  History  of  the  Ckurch 
from  Conetantuu  to  CharUmagne,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  12 
o'clock. 

N.  N.  will  teach  the  Artof  preaehingy  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  12 
o'ebck. 

N.  N.in  Speculative  Theology  ;  will  lecture  on  Sacnanenta  in  general,  and  on  Baj^iem 
end  on  Confirptaiion,  at  1 1  o'clock,  every  day. 

Facultv  of  j0Bi8Piiin[>BN<nL — ^The  course  of  this  fiumlty  extends  through 
five  years,  and  consists  of  the  following  thirteen  chairs.  Ist,  History  of 
Jurisprudence;  2d,  Institutions  of  Roman  Law ;  8d,  Ecclesiastical  Law ; 
4tfa,  Roman  Law ;  5th,  Civil  Law ;  6th,  Penal  Law ;  7th,  Political  Econo- 
my; 8th,  Constitutional  Law;  9th,  Commercial  Law;  10th,  Judiciary 
Law  and  Theory  of  Evidences;  11th,  Administrative  Law  ;  12th,  Inter- 
national Law ;  18th,  Philosophy  of  Jurispradence.  These  subjects  are 
divided  through  the  course  in  this  way :  let  year^  History  of  Jurispru- 
dence, Institutions  of  Roman  Law,  Ecclesiastical  Law.  2d  year^  Ecclesi- 
astical Law,  Roman  Law,  Civil  Law,  Penal  Law,  Political  Economy. 
Sd  year,  Roman  Law,  Civil  Law,  Penal  Law,  Political  Economy,  and 
Constitutional  Law.  ^th  year,  Roman  Law,  Civil  Law,  Constitational 
Law,  Commerdal  Law,  Judidary  Law.  bth  year^  Commercial  Law,  Judi- 
ciary Law,  Administrative  Law,  International  Law,  Philosophy  of  Juris- 
prudence. 

No  one  can  obtain  the  title  of  lawyer,  or  practice  the  legal  profession 
or  plead  any  cause  before  any  court  of  the  country,  or  be  appointed  in 
any  place  of  the  judiciary  department,  without  having  received  the  diplo- 
ma of  Doctorship  in  this  fiusulty.  This  diploma  opens  also  the  most  part 
of  the  offidal  employments,  both  in  the  executive  and  in  the  administra 
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tive  depardne&tSy  and  gives  a  better  chance  for  election  to  the  l^gislatiTe 
body. 

In  order  to  afford  a  better  opportonity  to  the  students  of  this  fiicultj 
who  reside  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  a  school  of 
jurisprudence  in  Chambery  and  in  Nice  fbr  the  students  bom  in  those 
provinces.  The  programme,  however,  of  these  schools  does  not  exceed 
the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  first  year  of  the  course,  after  which 
it  is  required  of  the  students  to  continue  their  course  at  the  university. 
Thus  three  professors  deliver  lectures  in  each  of  those  schools,  according 
to  the  programme  of  the  university  and  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty 
of  Turin,  and  of  the  council  of  that  university.  In  every  city,  besides, 
which  is  at  the  head  of  a  provincial  department,  there  is  a  school  of 
Cfiml  and  of  Judieiary  Zac9,  which  prepares  its  students  for  the 
professions  of  public  notaries  and  advocates.  This  course  extends 
through  two  years ;  in  the  first  of  which  they  are  taught  the  elements 
of  civil  law,  in  the  second  the  judiciary  law,  in  causes  both  civil  and 
criminal. 

The  professor  of  the  history  of  jurisprudence,  after  having  given  to  his 
students  the  fundamental  ideas  which  are  necessary  to  understand  this 
part  of  their  course,  commences  with  the  origin  of  the  Roman  law  and 
follows  it  through  its  decline  at  the  fiill  of  the  empire ;  and  treats  of  the 
different  laws  promulgated  by  the  succeeding  rulers,  of  the  most  useful 
principles  of  the  feudal  system,  of  the  canonical  law,  of  the  contests  be- 
tween the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  of  tiie  statutes  of  the 
ancient  commons,  and  pursues  the  genesis  and  the  changes  of  our  legis- 
lation to  the  present  time.  In  the  course  of  his  history  the  professor  is 
required  to  point  out  the  sources  of  law,  and  the  causes  of  progress  of 
justice,  and  of  other  phases  of  jurisprudence. 

The  professors  of  the  institutions  of  Roman  law,  and  of  Roman  law  it- 
self^ expound  compendiously  the  parts  of  that  law,  which  do  not  enter 
into  Sardinian  legislation,  and  dwell  upon  the  other  partS)  which  are  the 
foundation  of  the  law  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  course  on  ecdenastical  law,  the  lectures  treat, 
1st,  of  the  church  and  its  authority ;  2d,  of  marriage.  In  the  second 
year  their  subjects  embrace  the  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  benefices.  The 
study  of  penal  code  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
general  theory  is  taught,  in  the  second  special  applications  to  different 
offenses.  In  this  last  part  the  professor  dwells  eqteciaUy  upon  offenses 
agaiost  public  &ith,  and  against  the  peace  and  property  of  fiunilies  and 
individuals.  The  lectures  on  commercial  law  embrace  all  the  parts  of 
this  law,  and  include  the  maritime  law.  The  course  of  judiciary  law  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  accordingly  as  it  refers  to  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, and  includes  in  both  parts  the  theory  of  evidences. 

We  give  here  the  catalogue  of  the  professors  of  this  fiMulty,  and  their 

programme  for  the  present  year: 

Vaochino  Frahcksco,  in  Commercial  Law,  wiU  lecture  on  il«  on  Taeedeyiv 
Thundays,  and  Saturdays,  at  10  o'clock. 
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NvmGioTANNi  Nepowcbno,  member  of  the  CouocU  of  the  UofTeraity,  ahd  Rector 
of  the  Unirereity,  in  Roman  Lavf^  will  lecture  on  OUigatunUt  Moodayt,  Weanesdaya  and 
Fridaya,  at  8  o'clock. 

GsaAiro  Gabpaib,  extraordinary  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  inatruction,  in 
Civil  Law,  will  lecture  on  the  Contraet  ofMarhofe^  on  subotauent  rigktt  m  both  parties,  and 
on  the  coniraci  of  jtartneniup,  Mondaya,  Wedneadays,  and  Fridaya,  ^  10  o'clock. 

Patbri  Ilakio  Filibbrto,  in  Ecclesiastical  Law,  will  lecture  on  the  Charch^  mud 
an  ita  authority,  and  onMarriage,  Toeadaya,  Wedneadaya,  and  Saturdaya,  at  8  o'clock. 

Albini  Pibtro,  in  the  Philosophy  of  Juriaprudence ;  after  having  given  the  theory 


tatian,  and  of  pamekment,  will  lecture  on  offenaeo  a^;mnet  public  faith,  and  on  offenaoa 


OMoinU  the  peace  and  the  order  of  famiUea  and  of  vuUoiduale,  Tueadaya,  Thuradaya,  and 
Satordaya,  at  9  o'clock. 

PBacATOBB  Mattbo,  in  Jndiciaiy  Law,  will  expound  the  principal  parte  of  criminal 
proceeding,  and  wiUgioo  iie  theory  of  evidencee,  Tueadaya,  Thundaya,  and  Satuxdaya,  at 
9  o'cloclC 

Mblboari  Lino  I  Ahbdbo,  in  Conatitutional  hvw,  will  give  an  hietorical  introduction 
on  representative  inatiiutione,  after  which  he  wiU  lecture  on  the  rights  ef  dtixens  and  on  their 
guarantees, Tueadaya,  Thuraaaya,  and  Saturdaya,  at  II  o'clock. 

BuiriTA  GiuaBPPB,  in  Civil  Law,  will  lecture  on  Testamentary  Sueceesions,  Mon- 
daya.  Wedneadaya,  and  Fridays,  at  9  o'clock. 

Ferrara  Francb8C0,  in  Political  Economy ;  will  deliver  lecturea  on  it,  Tueadaya, 
Tharid^ya,  and  Saturdaya,  at  10  o'clock. 

LioNB  Antonio,  in  Adminiatrative  Law,  will  lecture  on  it,  Mondaya,  Wedneadaya, 
and  Fridaya,  at  9  o'clock. 

Mancini  Pasqdalb  Stani8Lao,  in  International  Law  ;  will  lecture  on  the  Slemente 
of  international,  puiUie,  natienal  and  positioe  law,  Mondaya,  Wedneadaya,  and  Fridaya, 
at  11  o'clock. 

ANaBLHi  Giorgio,  will  lecture  on  the  Institutione  of  Roman  lam,  every  day,  at  10 
o'clock. 

Dbmargbbbita  ALBaaANDRO,  in  the  Hiatory  of  Juriaprudence;  will  lecture  on  it, 
every  day,  at  9  o'clock. 

Atondo  Carlo  and  Oaitaldrtti  Cblbstino,  extraordinary  profeaaoia,  will  take 
the  place  of  the  above  profeaaora,  in  caae  of  their  being  prevented  from  lecturing. 

Faculty  of  Med^cinb  and  Suboert. — This  faculty  possesses  nineteen 
chairs,  and  its  course  continues  through  six  years.  It  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited by  the  law  of  the  country  to  exercise  the  profession  of  medicine  or 
salary,  without  having  obtained  'the  diploma  of  doctorship  from  one  of 
the  universities  of  the  state.  This  diploma  is  only  bestowed  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  the  fiiU  course  of  the  faculty,  and  of  passing  the  ex- 
aminations which  are  prescribed  by  law.  The  same  provision  is  enforced 
in  all  the  fiunilties  of  the  university  for  the  exercise  of  the  professions 
relative  to  them.  1st  chair,  Chemistry;  2d,  theoretical  and  practical 
Pharmacy,  and  toxicologic  Chemistry ;  8d,  Mineralogy ;  4th,  Botany ;  5th, 
Zo6logy ;  6th,  Anatomy ;  7th,  Physiology ;  8th,  medical  and  surgical  In- 
stitutions ;  9th,  Materia  medica ;  10th  and  11th,  theoretical  and  practical 
Medicine ;  12th  and  18th,  theoretical  and  practical  Surgery ;  14th,  theo- 
retical Obstetrics  and  obstetrical  Clinic;  15th,  surgical  Operations  and  op- 
erative Clinic  with  anatomical  and  surgical  exercitations  at  the  hospital ; 
16th,  Hygiene  and  public  health ;  17th,  Legal  medicine  and  Toxicology; 
18th,  Clinic  of  mental  diseases ;  19th,  pathological  Anatomy.  The  order  of 
the  oonrsa  is  the  ibilowing :  Itt  year^  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
Zo^Slogy,  Anatomy.  M  ^mt.  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  mediod 
and  surgical  loatitatioos,  theoretical  and  practical  Pharmacy,  and  toxicolo- 
gic Chemistry.  8^  y«ar,  anatomical  Exercitations,  Anatomy,  Materia 
medica,  theoretical  and  practical  Medicine,  theoretical  and  practical  Sur- 
gery.   A:tk  y&ar^  anatomical  Exercitations,  Materia  medica,  theoretical 
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and  practical  Medicine,  theoretical  and  practical  Surg;ery,  medical  Clinic, 
Hygiene  and  public  health.  6th  year,  theoretical  and  practical  Medicine, 
theoretical  and  practical  Surgery,  theoretical  Obstetrics  and  obstetrical 
Clinic,  surgical  Operations  and  operatiye  Clinic,  medical  Clinic,  pathologi- 
cal Anatomy,  exercitations  of  operations  and  bandages.  6th  year,  surgi- 
cal operations  and  operative  Clinic,  medical  Clinic,  Clinic  of  mental  diseases, 
l^al  Medicine  and  Toxicology. 

The  first  year  of  the  course  can  be  pursued  in  Chambery  and  in  Nice, 
where  four  professors  in  the  former  city,  and  three  in  the  latter  deliver 
lectures  on  the  prescribed  subjects. 

All  the  students  are  obliged  to  complete  the  entire  course  of  the  facul- 
ty, and  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  Doctorship,  both  in  medicine  and  in  sur- 
gery, whether  they  intend  to  practice  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both. 
But  those,  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  the  obstet- 
ric art,  are  obliged  to  attend  for  six  months  the  obstetric  clinic  at  the 
maternity  hospital,  and  to  pass  a  practical  examination  on  that  art 
Women,  who  intend  to  follow  the  profession  of  midwives,  are  obliged  to 
frequent  the  same  clinic  and  to  pass  the  same  examination.  In  the  cities 
of  Novara,  Vercelli,  Voghera  and  Chambery,  there  is  a  free  practical 
school  of  obstetrics  for  women ;  and  the  students  of  the  school  of  Nova- 
ra are  supported  by  the  municipalities  of  the  townships,  which  send  them 
to  that  school 

There  is  a  class  of  students,  who  intend  to  limit  their  practice  to  bleed- 
ing. In  order  to  obtain  the  approbation  for  this  practice,  they  are  obliged 
to  pass  through  a  course  of  two  years,  in  the  first  of  which  they 
attend  the  lectures  of  anatomy,  in  the  second  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  medical  and  surgical  institutions.  They  must  also  spend  a  year  in 
the  practice  of  their  art,  under  a  licensed  phlebotomist,  after  which  they 
are  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  a  final  examination,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, gives  them  the  right  to  have  the  diploma  of  phlebotomy,  and 
to  receive  the  license  of  its  exercise. 

The  following  is  the  catalogue  of  the  faculty  for  the  year  1856*67 : 

RiBERX  Albssandro,  member  of  the  supreme  Council  of  instruction,  in  Operations, 
will  lecture  on  the  principal  turgical  Operations^  at  8  o*clock,  A.  M.,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days,  and  Fridays  ;  besides,  ?u  vnll  teach  at  the  hotpilal  of  St.  John  the  operative  Cl^nie^ 
{  past  6      every  day. 

9BB0  PRANOBSCO,  in  tl 

•oscs  of  the  Moulhf  in  the  first  four  months,  and  in  the  following  on        Dueasee  of  the 


Pasbbo  Pranobsco,  in  theoretical  and  practical  Sursery ;  will  lecture  on        Dis* 

mee  of  the  Mouth,  in  the  fint  four  months,  and  in  the  followinc  on        Dueasee  of  the 

Eyest  at  half  past  10,  Tuesdays,  Thuredays,  and  Saturdays.    Besides,  he  wUl  teach  at 


the  hospital  of  St.  John,  surgical  Clinic,  at  half  past  2,  every  day.  ^ 

Bbrutti  Sbcondo  Giovanni,  in  Physiology,  will  deliver  lectures  on  gtmtaland 

spoaal  physiology,   and  wHl  occasionally  petform  experiments  on  living  ammals,  at  9 

oxlock,  Tuesdays,  Thuradays,  and  Saturdays. 
Gxrola  Lorbnzo,  in  theoretical  and  practical  Medicine,  will  lecture  on  Neurosis, 

▼is.:  on  Neuropaehy  and  especiallv  on  organic  Innervation  of  sensitiveness,  and  of  mobility, 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  half  past  10 ;  he  loiU,  also,  at  the  hospital  of  ist. 

John,  teach  medical  Clime,  at  half  past  2,  every  day. 


rie  Clinic,  at  the  Maternity  Hospital,  on  days  and  hours  to  be  fixed  according  Co  the 
occasions. 

*  Since  dead. 
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Y10LIBITI  OiOTiiTNi  AvTOirio,  in  Hygiene  and  Pablie  Health,  wUl  lecture  on  it,  at 
8  o^cIc}ck,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

CASMAOifoL4  Paolo  Andrba,  in  theoretical  and  practical  Medicine,  will  lectore 
e»  InjUtmoJum  genenUyy^  and  afterward  on  InfltunationM  of  the  boutdst  at  8  o^clock, 
Moooays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  ;  he  will  also  leach  medical  cUniCf  at  the  hospital 
of  St.  John,  at  half  past  2,  every  day. 

FioEiTO  GiOACHiNO,  in  medical  and  surgical  Institutions,  will  lecture  on  Methodology 
and  History  ofmediehut  and  aAerward  on  general,  medicai  and  ntrgical  Pathology ^  at  half 
past  6,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Malinvbbni  Sisto  Gbkmano,  in  pathologic  Anatomv,  will  lecture  on  it,  at  the 
hospital  of  St.  John,  at  three-quarters  past  9,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Dbmabia  Cablo,  in  leaal  Medicine,  will  lecture  on  •(,  and  eepoaally  on  Toxteology, 
at  three-qoaiters  past  9,  Monday's,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Majoli  GlACOMO,  in  theoretical  and  practical  Surgery,  will  lecture  on  InJUunationa 
and  on  their  amaeqwncee,  in  regard  to  eurgery^  on  Tianor»  generally,  on  orgamc^  dynamic 
dieeaeea  of  the  bones  and  artiadations,  at  a  quarter  past  0,  Tuesdays,  1  nursdays,  and 
Saturdaya ;  he  will  also,  at  8  o'clock  at  the  Charity  Hospitid  teach  the  Clinie  of  ayphi" 
Utic  diseases,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Dbmichblis  Giusbppb,  in  materia  Medica,  after  having  ^ven  the  General  Principles, 
will  lecture  onpttrgative,  anthelmintic,  secretive  and  hypoathenic  Medicaments,  at  naif 
past  9,  Mondaya,  Wedneadays,  and  Fridays. 

B0NACO88A  Giovanni,  principal  physician  of  the  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  the 
Clinic  of  mental  diseases,  will  teach  this  Clinie  m  the  §a»d  asyhan,  at  half  past  9, 
Tueedays  and  Saturdays. 

N.  N.  in  anatomy,  in  the  firat  five  months  afVer  having  given  an  Introduction^  he  will 
teach  descriptive  Anatomy  on  thesvdtject,  at  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John, 
and  in  the  three  last  months  he  will  lecture  on  thegeneral  Anatomy  of  tissues  of  the  hu- 
man system,  at  three-quarters  past  11,  every  day. 

CoNTX  Mattbo,  the  dissector  of  the  anatomical  theatre,  will  take  the  place  of  the 
above  professors,  when  prevented  from  lecturing. 

The  students  of  medical  and  sargical  science  are  trained  in  the  practice 
of  the  profession  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Capital,  of  which  we  shall  give 
here  a  short  sketch : 

Thb  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  receives  all  medical  and  surgical  patients^  with  the  exception 
of  those  suffering  from  contagions  diseases.  It  has  418  beds,  of  which 
218  are  occupied  by  those  affected  internally,  109  by  external,  and  96  by 
chronic  diseases.  There  are  also  priyate  rooms  for  indiyiduals,  who  can 
afford  to  pay  moderate  charges.  The  number  of  patients  annually 
received  at  the  hospital  is  between  five  and  six  thousand.  The  two  pro- 
fessors of  the  medical  clinic  have  14  beds  each,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
students,  and  the  professor  of  surgical  clinic  has  6  in  the  hall  of  men^ 
and  as  many  in  the  hall  of  women  for  the  same  purpose.  Twenty-one 
students  of  the  feculty  are  selected  among  the  best,  who  assist  the  ordi- 
nary physicians,  and  in  return  receive  either  free  board  or  an  annual  pe- 
cuniary allowance. 

The  Hospttal  of  Saints  Mattbicb  and  Lazarus  was  founded  in  1572, 
witbrhe  object  of  treating  those  acute  diseases  which  are  not  contagious. 
It  receives  every  year  about  a  thousand  patients ;  eight  students  of  the 
univenntjr  are  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  hospital  and  the  assistance 
of  the  ordinary  physicians,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  of  those  of  the 
hospital  of  St  John. 

Thb  MnjTABT  Hospftal  of  the  Division  of  Turin. — ^Its  object  is  to  re- 
ceive the  nek  soldiers  and  officers,  whose  station  is  in  the  Division  of  Turin. 
It  has  480  beds,  and  affords  the  occasion  of  practical  instruction  to 
those  students,  who  wish  to  become  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  army. 
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For  their  assistance  to  the  hospital  they  receive  also  free  board,  and  are 
obliged  to  follow  the  courses  of  the  nniTersitj. 

The  Institutioh  and  the  Hospital  op  St.  Louis  Gonzaoa. — ^It  was 
founded  in  1794,  with  the  object  of  aiding  and  nursing  the  sick  who  could 
not  be  admitted  to  other  hospitals,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
eases. The  institution  provides  also  with  medical  advice,  visits,  remedies, 
and  comforts  at  their  own  home  those,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  brought  to 
the  hospital  This  has  200  beds,  and  receives  hj  preference  patients 
affected  by  consumption,  cancer,  chronic  dropsy,  scurvy,  and  leprosy. 

The  Matebnitt  Hosfttal,  in  which  the  obstetric  clinic  is  established, 
receives  about  six  hundred  patients  a  year.  There  is  also  in  this  hospital 
the  school  for  midwives,  with  eight  or  ten  pupils. 

The  Rotal  Genbsal  CHARmr  House,  of  which  we  spoke  above,  is  the 
seat  of  the  school  for  tho  clinic  of  S3rphilitic  diseases;  four  students  of  the 
university  are  appointed  to  assist  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  and  th^ 
receive  the  same  allowances  as  in  the  other  institutions. 

The  Rotal  Lunatic  Astlux  affords  the  pupils  the  occauon  of  studying 
mental  diseases,  the,  clinic  of  which  is  here  practiced.  The  asylum  con- 
tains two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  of  both  sexes,  and  supports  four 
students  for  their  assistance. 

The  Ophthalmic  Dispensary  affords  free  advice,  remedies,  and  core  to 
the  poor ;  patients  who  can  afford  it  pay  a  small  sum  for  their  board  and 
lodging.    It  contains  two  hundred  patients. 

The  Orthopedio  Estabushment  was  founded  in  1828,  with  the  object  of 
curing  the  crippled,  maimed,  and  defonned,  etc.  It  has  acquired  a  great 
reputation,  and  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  first  establishments  of  the  kind 
in  Europe. 

Facultt  op  BELLSs-LErrrRBS  AND  Rational  Philosopht.  This  fiicnlty 
prepares  doctors  and  professors  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  No  one  can 
be  appointed  professor  of  these  departments,  or  allowed  to  teach  either  in 
public  or  private  schools,  if  he  has  not  completed  the  established  oourses 
and  obtained  the  diploma  of  Doctorship  fit>m  the  iaculty.* 

The  Course  op  Belles-lettres,  is  given  by  seven  professors,  and  em- 
braces the  following  subjects :  1st,  Greek  grammar  and  general  Grammar ; 
2d,  Italian  literature ;  8d,  Latin  Literature ;  4th,  Greek  Literature ;  5th, 
ancient  History ;  6th,  modem  History ;  7th,  Roman  and  Greek  Archseol- 
ogy.  This  course  is  divided  into  lour  years;  in  ihejlnt  y«ir,  the  stu- 
dents are  taught  Greek  and  general  grammar,  Italian  and  Latin  literiture, 
and  Roman  Archaeology ;  in  the  ieamd  y&ar^  Italian,  Latin  and  Greek 
fiterature,  ancient  history,  and  Greek  ardueology.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  yean,  Italian,  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  andent  and  modem 
history. 

The  Course  op  Rational  Philosopht  possesses   three  chairs:   1st, 

*  To  the  chain  of  thte  facultf  we  mast  add  three  more,  recently  eMebliahed  bf  a  law  of 
the  Parliament,  vis.:  let,  Philoeophy  of  history ;  9d,  C^eocrapbf  and  Statlstles ;  3d,  Firanch 
Utentnre.  As  the  professors  of  these  ohairs  are  not  yet  appointed,  we  can  not  pnlfeUsh  the 
programme  of  these  branchea  of  initruction. 
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ICet^>hy8ic8 ;  2d,  Moral  Philosophy ;  8d,  History  of  the  ancient  Philoeo- 
phy.  The  stadents  are  obliged  also  to  attend  the  lectures  on  Italian  and 
Latin  literature,  on  general  Methodology,  on  the  higher  Geometry,  and 
natural  Sciences,  which  are  dellYered  by  the  professors  of  other  faculties. 
The  subjects  are  divided  as  follows: 

In  Hlo  first  year,  Metaphysics,  higher  Geometry,  Latin  literature,  Chem^ 
istry ;  $ee(nid  year,  Metaphysics,  History  of  ancient  Philosophy,  physical 
Science,  and  Italian  literature ;  third  year^  Metaphysics,  Moral  Philosophy, 
History  of  Philosophy,  Mineralogy,  Zoology;  fourth  year,  Metaphysics, 
Moral  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  and  general  Methodology. 

The  ooursb  of  Method,  which  is  connected  with  this  faculty,  does  not 
intend  to  give  any  diploma  of  Doctorship,  but  only  to  prepare  professors 
for  the  provincial  schools  of  method.  From  these  professors  the  pro- 
vincial inspectors  of  elementary  instruction  are  generally  selected.  The 
course  is  completed  in  two  years ;  in  ihejirst,  the  students  learn  general 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoology,  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
professors  of  these  sciences,  and  prepare  themselves  for  an  examination 
on  all  the  subjects,  which  enter  into  the  programme  of  the  four  elemental 
ry  classes.  In  the  ucond  they  attend  the  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  and  on 
Method,  both  general  and  special,  applicable  to  the  elementary  schools. 

With  this  fiunilty  a  normal  school  is  also  connected,  for  the  preparation 
of  the  pro&ssors  of  Latin  grammar.  The  course  is  also  completed  in  two 
years ;  in  the  Jwnt,  the  students  attend  the  courses  of  institutions  of 
belles-lettres,  of  Greek  and  general  grammar,  of  ancient  History,  and 
Archaeology.  In  the  second,  they  attend  the  lectures  on  Italian  and  Latin 
literature,  on  method  applied  to  the  instruction  of  the  Latin  and  Italian 
languages,  on  ancient  History,  and  Archaeology. 

The  doctors  in  belles-lettres  and  on  philosophy ,who  come  from  thisfac- 
ulfy,are  appointed  by  the  government  to  the  chairs  of  those  departments 
in  the  royal  or  national  colleges.  Their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  after  thirty  years  of  employment,  they  are  entitled  tp  retire 
vnth  a  pension  equal  to  their  full  salary.  Their  widows  and  children  un- 
der age  are  also  entitled  to  a  pension.  This  provision  is  applied  to  all  the 
ofificers  of  the  government,  and  thus  to  all  the  professors  of  the  college^ 
and  of  the  universities. 

The  following  is  the  catalogue  of  the  &culty  for  the  year  1856-T : 

Pari  VIA  Alkssahdbo,^  in  Italian  Literature,  will  lecture  <m  Ou  PUanre  ofPotHry, 
gnd  on  Mfferencei  between  a  didactic  Poem^  and  a  Treatise ;  he  will  also  continue  ihi 
'~'^—'  kuitory  of  the  tragic  Theatre  Jrom  Triamno  to  Alfieri,  at  12  o'clock,  Mondays  and 


Wedoesdetya ;  on  Fridays  the  Students  toOi  read  their  compositione  in  veree  and  Pfoety  on 
uAkh  he  VBul  make  hie  critical  obeervatione  ;  and  on  Thursdays,  at  3  o'clock,  he  vom  contin- 
ue hu  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  oountry,  from  Count  Amedeue  VII. 

Barucchx  Fbancbsco,  member  of  the  supreme  Council  of  instruction,  in  Histoiy  and 
Archaeology,  will  lecture  on  Roman  history  and  Archceologyt  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  at  10  o'clock. 

Pbibbi  Bartolombo,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  University,  in  Greek  literature, 
will  explain  in  the  first  three  months  some  historical  passages  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus  ; 
then  <ioo  PhiUpies  of  DemosUunest  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  some  paesages  of  Homer, 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  at  12  o'clock. 

VALifAUBrToMMASO,  in  Latin  Literature,  will  lecture  on  the  critical  History  of  Latim 

*  Since  dead. 
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r Adrian  ;  he  will  also  comment  on  mrtiu 
Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  from,  the  Roman  \ 

le  day  of  the  week  he  will  give  W  crit-  ' 

idim'on  the  compositime  of  the  Sfudente,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  at  11  i 

o*clock.  ; 

Danna  Casimiro,  member  of  the  general  Council  of  the  elementary  schools,  will 
lecture  on  the  Institutione  of  BeUet4eUree,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days, at  3  o'clock. 

Bona  Babtolokko,  in  Greek  and  general  Grammar,  wiU  explain  the  critical  Orammar 
of  Greekj  and  will  develop  the  theoriee  of  the  moat  aecampUahed  modem  phiMogiete  ;  he 
will  also  exercise  the  Sttidents  on  the  interpretation  of  Greek  writers,  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays,  at  9  o'clock.  He  will  lecture,  on  Saturdays,  at  9  o'clock,  on 
the  Philosophy  of  language,  and  will  apply  the  general  principles  to  the  classical  languages. 

Raynebi  Giovaunx  Antonio,  member  of  the  seneral  Council  of  the  elementary 
schools,  in  Methodolo§nr,  will  lecture  on  general  method,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Saturdays,  at  II  o'clock. 

RicOTTi  Ercolb,  in  modem  History,  after  having  pointed  out  the  most  importani 
chaises  which  have  occurred  in  Europe,  from  1492  (o  1700,  will  lecture  on  the  History  of 
Europe,from  1700  to  1789,  and  more  particularly  on  the  History  of  France  and  of  Italy,  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  11  o'clock.  On  Wednesdays  he  will  eierciae  the  Students  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  historical  writere,  and  on  historical  teaching. 
Bebtini  Giovanni  M abia,  member  of  the  general  Council  of  the  elementanr  schools. 


and  an  extraordinary  member  of  the  supreme  Council  of  public  instruction,  on  the  his- 

ilosophy,  will  lecture  onth    ~ 
iVednesdays  and  Fridays,  f 
Bbbti  Domenico,  in  Moral  Philosophy,  will  lecture  on  the  comparative  History  of  the 


tory  of  ancient  Philosophy,  will  lecture  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  from  Descartes  to 
our  times,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  10  o'clock. 


principal  systems  of  Moral  Philosophy,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  12 
o'doca. 

Pbibbtti  Giovanni  Battista,  in  Metaphysics,  will  lecture  on  Theological  Meta- 
physics,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  at  10  o'clock. 

Flbchia  Giovanni,  on  Sanscrit,  will  lecture  on  the  Grammar  of  Sanscrit,  and  will 
interpret  Visvamotra,  an  Episode  of  the  Ramajana  ;  he  will  also  explain  some  fables  from 
the  Hitopadesa,  and  two  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdajrs, 
at  10  o'clock. 

ScHiAPARELLi  Luioi,  wiU  take  place  of  the  professor  of  History  and  Archaeology. 

Bbrtinaria  Fbancbsoo  will  take  place  of  the  professors  of  Philosophy. 

RicHETTi  Carlo  and  Bachialoni  Carlo  will  take  place  of  professor  of  Method, 
when  prevented  from  lecturing. 

Faculty  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Mathehattcs. — ^This  fiuMilty  em- 
braces the  following  courses :  1st,  Physical  Science  and  Geometry ;  2d, 
Natural  History ;  Sd,  Chemistry ;  4th,  Mathematics ;  6th,  Architecture. 

The  course  of  Physical  Science  and  Geometry  is  attended  by  the  stu* 
dents  who  intend  to  become  professors  of  these  sciences  in  the  secondary 
schools.  It  comprehends  the  lectures  of  the  following  chairs :  1st,  Finite 
and  Infinitesimal  Analysis ;  2d,  Descriptive  Geometry  ;  8d,  Experimental 
Physical  Science ;  4th,  Superior  Physical  Science ;  6th,  Chemistry ;  6th, 
Mineralogy ;  7th,  Zoology ;  8th,  Botany.  The  lectures  are  divided  in  the 
following  order,  through  four  years ;  l«f  yaor.  Experimental  Physical 
Science,  Finite  analysis,  Linear  Drawing :  %d  year^  Experimental  Physical 
Science,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculation,  Chemistry ;  Zd  year^  superior 
Physical  Science,  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  and  Descriptive  Geometry;  4tth 
year,  Superior  Physical  Science,  Botany,  practical  experiments  of  Physical 
Science  and  Chemistry. 

The  courses  of  Natural  History  and  Chemistry  intend  to  prepare 
professors  of  these  sciences  for  the  secondary  schools.  They  embrace  the 
following  subjects:  1st,  Algebra  and  higher  Geometry ;  2d,  Physical  ex- 
perimental Science ;  dd.  Chemistry ;  4th,  Mineralogy ;  6th,  Zoology ;  6th, 
Botany.  The  subjects  prescribed  for  the  course  of  natural  history  are 
divided  through  four  years,  as  follows :  In  the  fint  year^  the  students 
attend  the  lectures  on  experimental  Physical  Science,  Chemistry,  Algebra 
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and  superior  Geometry ;  in  the  seeand  yea/r^  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
Zoology  and  Botany ;  in  the  third  year.  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  and  Botany ; 
in  the  fourth  year,  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  The  subjects  for 
the  course  of  Chemistry  follow  this  order :  Jiret  year^  experimental  Phys- 
sical  Science,  Botany,  Algebra,  and  superior  Geometry ;  seeand  year,  exper- 
imental Physical  Science,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  and  practical  experiments 
in  Chemistry ;  third  year.  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  technical  Chemistry,  and 
practical  experiments  in  Chemistry ;  fourth  year,  attendance  at  the  labo- 
ratory of  Chemistry,  and  the  lectures  on  agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  course  of  Mathbmatigs  proposes  to  prepare  hydraulic  engineers. 
They  are  requested  to  attend  the  lectures,  1st,  on  Algebra ;  2d,  on  plain 
and  spherical  Trigonometry ;  8d,  on  analytic  Geometry ;  4th,  on  infinites- 
imal Analysis,  differential  and  integral  Calculus;  5th,  on  descriptive 
(Geometry ;  6th,  on  rational  Mechanics,  and  on  Machines ;  7th,  on  practi- 
cal Geometry ;  8th,  on  Hydraulics;  9th,  on  Architecture ;  10th,  on  Build- 
ings, and  on  Chemistry  applied  to  the  art  of  building.  The  order  is  as 
follows ;  1st  year,  Algebra,  plain  and  spherical  Trigonometry,  analytical 
Geometry,  architectural  Drawing ;  2d  year,  infinitesimal  Analysis,  differ- 
ential and  integral  Calculus,  descriptive  Gkometry,  Architecture ;  Qd 
year,  rational  Mechanics,  Machines,  practical  Geometry,  Architecture ;  4tA 
year,  Hydraulics,  Buildings,  and  Chemistry  applied  to  the  art  of  building. 
Should  the  students  of  this  course  intend  to  obtain  also  the  diploma  of 
civil  architects,  besides  the  diploma  of  hydraulic  engineers,  they  are 
obliged  to  attend,  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  course,  the  lectures  on  Civil 
Architecture. 

The  course  of  Civil  Architectubb  proceeds  through  four  years,  on  the 
following  subjects ;  1st,  algebraic  Analysis ;  2d,  descriptive  Geometry ;  8d, 
practical  Geometry;  4th,  rational  Mechanics;  6th,  Architecture;  6th, 
Buildings,  and  Chemistry  applied  to  the  art  of  building.  The  lectures 
fi)Uow  this  order :  1st  year,  Architecture,  algebraical  Analysis ;  2d  year, 
Architecture,  descriptive  Geometry ;  Sd  year,  Architecture,  practical  Ge- 
ometry, rational  Mechanics ;  4th  year,  Architecture,  Building,  experiments 
on  Chemistry  applied  to  the  art  of  building. 

Besides  the  preceding  courses,  a  course  for  the  education  of  Apotheca- 
ries is  connected  partially  with  this  fiiculty,  and  partially  with  the  faculty 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  This  course  is  of  two  years,  and  embraces  the 
following  subjects :  1st,  Mineralogy ;  2d,  Botany ;  8d,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic Chemistry ;  4th,  Pharmacy,  Toxicology,  Chemistry,  History  of  drugs; 
5th,  Exercises  in  preparations.  The  students  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  all  these  subjects  in  both  the  years  of  their  course.  Besides 
this  course  and  the  relative  examinations,  the  candidates  are  obliged  to 
spend  two  years  as  assistants  in  a  licensed  pharmacy,  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  this  practice,  and  to  sustain  a  public  disputation  on  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  and  theoretical  and  practical  Pharmacy. 

For  the  profession  of  Land  Surveyors,  there  is  no  public  course  pre- 
scribed, but  the  students  are  obliged  to  file  their  names  in  the  register  of 
the  university,  declaring  their  intention  of  studying  for  that  profes* 
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sion.    After  this,  they  are  obliged  to  study  and  to  practice  for  three  jean 
under  the  direction  of  an  engineer,  architect  or  land  sarvejor,  to  be  cho- 
sen by  themselves,  and  to  pass  afterward  a  private  and  a  public  ezanuna- 
tion,  at  the  university,  on  the  subject  of  their  courses. 
The  catalogue  of  the  faculty  for  the  year  1866-7  is  as  fi>llows : 

Plana  Oiotanni,  Tice-president  of  the  supreme  Council  of  public  instruction,  in 
Analysis,  will  lecture  on  the  introduction  to  the  InfinUenmal  Analyeut  and  on  tkeJElemmU 
of  differential  and  integral  Caladiu^  at  half  past  1 1  o'clock,  every  day. 

Morris  Gidsbppb,  member  of  the  supreme  Council  of  public  instruction,  in  Botany, 
will  lecture  on  Organ^aphy^  Gloeeologyt  vegetable  Physiologyt  and  Tasaonomy ;  he  wiUaUo 
undertake  excureions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  in  which  he  uriU  exerdae  his  StvdeiUs  in 
determimng  Species  ;  he  wiU  point  out  the  natural  families^  (3d  series,)  and  the  medidnal, 
economical^  and  industrial  plants  m  the  botanic  garden  ;  iiJuMy,  he  will  lecture  on  the  distri- 
bution oC  vegetables  on  the  suoerficies  of  the  gtwe,  at  half  past  10,  on  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days, till  April,  then  every  day,  at  half  past  9. 

SisuoNDA  Anoelo,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  universilT,  in  Mineralogy,  after 
having  given  the  general  princhles  of  Mineralogy^  will  lecture  on  Piint  Stone  and  its  eomr 
poundSf  and  onfossU  combustiMest  every  day,  at  a  quarter  past  6. 

PoLLONB  loNAZio,  extraordinary  member  of  the  supreme  Council  of  public  in- 
ttniction,  and  member  of  the  general  Council  for  the  elementary  schools,  in  Analysis, 
will  lecture  onalgdtraic  Analysis,  on  JVigonomUry,  and  on  analytieai  Geometry^  at  half  past 
11,  every  day. 

Promis  Carlo,  in  civil  Architecture,  will  lecture  on  it,  at  half  past  9,  every  day. 

Mbnabrea  Luioi  Fbdbbioo,  in  Construction,  will  give  the  Theory  of  construction, 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  half  past  10 ;  and  on  Thursdays  will  apply 
ffte  theory  to  special  cases. 

Dbpilippi  Filippo,  in  Zoology,  after  having  given  the  general  Ideas  of  tfte  Struelw 
and  functions  of  animaUt  will  lecture  on  vufllusks^  etc,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  unU  giva 
a  course  of  lectures  on  pearts  of  the  kuxnan  body,  at  hal  f  past  8,  every  day. 

Abbenb  Anoblo,  in  Pharmaceutic  Chemistry,  after  an  Ini^oduction,  will  lecture  «fi 
Oalenic  Medicaments,  and  then  on  Medicaments  taken  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  at  half  past  10.  In  the  two  last  months  heunUlw- 
ture  on  chemical  Toancology. 

RiCHBLMi  Prospero,  in  Hydraulics,  will  lecture  on  this  subject,  every  dar,  at 
half  past  8 ;  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  will  make  hydraulic  experiments  at  the  Koyal 
Hydraulic  Tower,  during  the  mornings. 

Erba  Giuseppe  Bartolombo,  in  Algebra  and  superior  Geometry,  will  lecture  on 
these  subjects,  every  day,  at  a  quarter  past  8. 

Ferrati  Camillo,  in  practical  Geometry,  will  lecture  on  it  every  day,  at  half  past  11 ; 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  he  will  lecture  on  descriptive  Geometry,  at  3 
o'clock. 

Chio  Fblicb,  in  Superior  Physical  Science,  will  lecture  on  it,  at  half  past  2,  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

PiRiA  Rafabllb,  in  general  Chemistry,  after  having  given  the  general  principles  mnd 
laws  of  Chemistry,  will  lecture  on  Inorganic  and  Organic  Bodies,  at  half  past  9 ;  he  will 
make  occasionally  practical  experiments. 

N.  N,  in  general  and  experimental  Physical  Science,  will  lecture  on  it,  making 
occasionally  public  experiments,  at  2  o'clock,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

Dblpontb  Gio  Batta  ^ill  take  place  of  the  professor  of  Botany. 

SisMONDA  EuoBNio  will  take  place  of  the  professor  of  Mineralogy. 

SoBRBRO  Ascanio,  in  Chemistry  applied  to  arts  and  industry,  will  lecture  on  CA«mit- 
try  applied  to  the  Art  of  construction. 

Bruno  Giuseppe  will  take  place  of  the  professors  of  Mathematics. 

CiMA  Antonio  will  take  place  of  the  professor  of  Physical  Science. 

BoRSARBLLi  PiETRO  will  take  place  of  the  professor  of  Pharmaceutic  Chemistiy, 
when  prevented  from  lecturing. 

The  method  of  teaching  is  by  lectures  and  by  experiments  in  the  ex- 
perimental branches.  Most  of  the  professors  publish  elementary  treat- 
ises on  the  subjects  of  their  lectures,  which  are  valuable  both  to  the  stu- 
dents and  professors.  These  are  also  required  to  point  out  in  their  lec- 
tures and  treatises  the  principal  writers  to  be  consulted  by  the  students 
on  the  subjects  of  their  study. 

The  discipline  of  the  students  is  maintained  by  the  same  system,  which 
is  followed  in  the  secondary  schools.    Indeed  we  should  say,  that  expulsion 
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from  tiie  malynm&tj  is  the  only  piiniahment,  which  can  be  applied  bj 
the  schoUstic  Mtthorities;  we  must  also  say,  that  the  occasion  yery  selp 
dom  arises  of  applying  such  a  ponishmeni  The  Rector  of  the  uniTersily 
is  especially  charged  with  the  discipline  of  the  institntion. 

Connected  with  the  uniyersity,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  govern* 
ment,  there  is  a  Royal  Gollbqb  or  thb  Pbovhigbb,  founded  and  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia  and  enriched  by  legacies  of 
private  benevolence.  This  is  an  establishment,  in  which  the  students  are 
ftumished  with  free  board  and  lodging  through  all  tiie  course  of  the 
university,  and  with  every  aid  in  their  studies  and  education.  The  royal 
college  of  the  provinces  disposes  of  about  one  hundred  and  ^Sby  free  plaoes, 
which  are  given  as  a  reward  to  those  students,  who  have  passed  the  most 
successful  examinations.  These  examinations  are  opened  whenever  a 
vacancy  occurs,  and  those  studoits  only  can  present  themselves  who  have 
completed  the  secondary  courses,  and  who  are  bom  in  that  province,  to 
which  belongs  the  vacant  place.  The  students  of  the  royal  college  of  the 
provinces  are  also  exempted  from  the  examination  fees. 

After  having  completed  the  ftiU  course  of  the  fiusulty,  and  having 
passed  successfully  all  the  annual  examinations  prescribed  by  law,  the 
students  are  requested  to  enter  upon  a  public  disputation  for  obtaining 
the  Doctor^p.  This  disputation  is  upon  subjects  selected  from  those  of 
the  course,  and  published  by  the  candidate.  The  discusfflon  is  sua- 
tained  before  the  feculty,  in  which  the  collegiate  doctors  fill  the  office  of 
examiners  and  <^ponents.  The  iaculfy  afterward  decides  by  ballot  upon 
the  merit  <^  the  candidate,  bestowing  upon  him  the  Doctorship  or  ngect^ 
Sng  his  application. 

The  names  of  the  students,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  exam- 
inaticms,  are  published  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  in  the  official  paper. 

From*  the  colleges  under  the  direction  of  the  university  of  Turin,  740 
students  presented  tiiemselves  in  the  year  1855-56  for  examination  pre- 
paratory to  admission  to  the  courses  of  the  university,  of  which  607  were 
admitted,  and  188  rgected.  In  the  year  1856-7  there  are  in  the  univer* 
sity  1488  students,  of  which  2  belong  to  the  fkculty  of  theology,  709  to 
the  &cnlty  of  jurisprudence,  264  to  the  fiiculty  ai  medicine  and  surgery, 
11  to  the  course  of  obstetric  clinic,  17  to  phlebotomy,  182  to  pharmacy, 
84  to  the  course  of  physical  science  and  geometry,  7  to  natural  history, 
16  to  rational  phflosophy,  188  to  the  course  of  mathematies,  4  to  the  course 
of  architecture,  82  to  belles-lettres,  7  to  methodology,  8  to  the  course  of 
Latin  grammar.  Adding  to  this  number  the  studmts,  who  pursued  some 
part  of  their  course  in  some  provincial  dty,  we  have  the  total  number  of 
students  1858. 

In  the  university  of  Genoa  tiiere  were,  according  to  tiie  latest  statistioa^ 
656  students,  of  which  6  belonged  to  the  fiiculfy  of  theology,  282  to  jur^ 
isprudence,  182  to  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  86  to  mathematics 
and  architecture.  The  number  of  the  students  of  the  university  of  Cag- 
liari  was  825,  of  which  58  of  theology,  125  of  jurisprudence,  180  of  med- 
idne,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  11  of  architecture,  6  of  geodesy.    Hie 
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number  of  the  uniTersity  of  Saasari  was  245,  of  which  48  of  theologr, 
128  of  jurisprudenoe,  76  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy.  From 
the  colleges  which  depend  upon  the  university  of  Genoa,  thei^  pass  an- 
nually to  the  classes  of  the  university  an  average  of  201  students,  from 
that  of  Gagliari  120,  from  Sassari  94,  and  the  students  who  obtain  an- 
nually the  doctorships  in  the  university  of  Turin  reach  an  average  of  625, 
m  that  of  Genoa  140,  in  that  of  Gagliari  74,  in  that  of  Sassari  49. 

The  number  of  the  professors  in  the  university  of  Turin,  including 
those  of  the  cities  of  Chambery  and  Nice  is  89,  of  Genoa  46,  of  Gagliari 
84,  of  Sassari  29.  Their  salary  is  not  uniform,  being  greater  in  Turin  than 
in  the  other  universities. 

The  university  of  Turin  possesses  for  the  aid  of  the  intellectual  edu- 
cation of  its  students  the  following  institutions,  the  fi^  use  of  which 
belongs  to  the  professors,  as  well  as  to  the  scholars  and  the  people  at 
large. 

1.  A  PuBUO  LiBiUBT,  which  was  founded  by  Emanuel  Philibert,  en- 
dowed by  other  kings,  especially  by  Victor  Amedeus  11,  and  enriched  by 
private  donations.  The  library  contains  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  volumes,  among  which  the  collection  of  works  on  theology,  jur- 
isprudence, politics,  medicine,  and  sui^ry,  is  the  most  complete.  The 
principal  treasures  of  the  library  are  the  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  MSS.  It  possesses  also  many  rare  editions  of  the  century 
in  which  the  press  was  discovered,  not  a  few  of  which  are  on  parchments, 
among  these  the  Polyglot  of  Antwerp,  which  was  presented  to  the  Duke 
Emanuel  Philibert  by  Philip  IL  of  Spain.  There  are  also  over  one 
hundred  MSS.,  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  on  parchment,  and  a  very  rich 
collection  of  books  on  the  fine  arts,  of  ancient  and  modem  prints,  and 
drawings.  The  collection  of  Floras  is  complete,  and  there  are  many 
choice  and  rare  editions  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Ghaldaic  and  Hindoa  books. 

2.  Ak ATOMiCAL  Thbatbb. — The  new  anatomical  theatre  was  founded 
by  Gharles  Albert  Its  architecture  is  simple  and  elegant  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  roof  of  glass.  Within  are  pipes,  spouts, 
washing  tubes,  polished  floors,  and  marble  tables.  The  spacious  hall  destin- 
ed to  dissections  is  provided  with  all  the  improvements,  which  health  and 
cleanliness  require  in  anatomical  operations.  Under  the  main  amphithe- 
atre there  is  a  spacious  vault,  where  the  subjects  are  deposited,  and  frt>m 
which  they  are  raised  by  means  of  a  machine  to  a  room  above,  where 
they  are  washed  and  laid  on  a  marble  table,  and  at  the  hour  for  the  lec- 
ture, elevated  by  the  same  means  to  the  floor  of  the  amphitheatre,  and 
placed  in  their  position  before  the  professor  and  the  students.  By  other 
mechanical  contrivances  the  subject  approaches  or  withdraws  from  the 
professor.  The  light  of  the  hall  is  so  r^^ted,  as  to  modify  it  according 
to  the  occasions.  The  walls  of  this  hall  are  plastered  with  calcareoua 
stucco,  and  are  adorned  with  four  great  medallions,  representing  Bbs- 
TRAsni,  GioNA,  Malacarnk,  and  Rolando.  Near  the  amphitheatre,  there 
is  a  room  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  dissector,  provided  with  all  the 
contrivances  for  ezperiment&    Between  the  yard  of  the  anatomical  theatre 
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and  that  of  the  great  hospital  of  Si  John,  there  is  a  sabterraneaa 
communication,  which  fitdlitate  the  transportation  of  the  subjects. 

8.  An ATomcAL  Pathological  Museum. — ^This  museum  contains  many 
preparations  of  the  systems  and  parts  of  the  human  .  body,  embryos  at 
different  periods,  pathological  sections  in  an  abnormal  state.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  collections  of  this  museum  we  may  mention  the  collec- 
tion of  bones  decomposed  by  syphilitic  diseases,  and  by  the  use  of  mer* 
cuiy ;  the  general  osteomalacy,  in  which  bones  are  light  and  spongy ;  the 
osteosarcoma  of  an  elbow,  which  is  larger  than  the  head  of  a  man ;  and 
the  specimens  of  aneurism. 

4.  Ghbicical  Laboratories  and  Amphithbatrk — ^There  are  six  spa- 
cious rooms  for  the  use  of  the  laboratories,  in  which  we  find  admirably 
arranged  stoves  and  ovens,  scales,  and  other  instruments,  and  chemical 
and  pharmaceutic  preparations.  The  amphitheatre  is  designed  for  public 
lectures,  and  will  seat  five  hundred  pupils  so  advantageously,  that  the 
most  minute  experiments  can  be  observed. 

6.  Botanic  Gabdbk. — ^The  botanic  garden  was  founded  by  Victor 
Amedeus  II.,  and  endowed  and  improved  by  his  successors.  Under 
Charles  Albert  the  limits  were  enlarged,  new  canals  made,  and  new  pipes 
added  in  order  to  facilitate  the  irrigation  of  the  plants ;  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  will  grow  in  the  open  air,  were  planted  and  arranged,  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  classification  in  a  suitable  grove,  in  which  we  find 
also  the  officinal  and  economic  species,  methodically  arranged.  The  same 
king  purchased  for  the  garden  the  rich  collection  of  American  plants 
brought  to  Piedmont  by  the  botanist  Bertero,  and  the  plants  of  the  islands 
of  Sardinia  and  Gapraja  were  added.  The  number  of  the  cultivated 
species  is  about  eleven  thousand,  including  many  of  great  rarity. 

The  species  of  the  herbarium  exceed  forty  thousand.  There  is  also  a 
cdlection'of  indigenous  mushrooms,  arranged  in  three  hundred  and  fifty 
groups,  cast  in  wax  according  to  nature.'  The  king  has  recently  presented 
to  the  garden  a  beautiful  collection  of  living  plants,  seeds,  and  woods 
brought  fi'om  Brazil  by  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  and  a  not  less  interesting 
collection  of  dry  species,  seeds  and  fruits,  for  the  study  of  carpology, 
gathered  by  Dr.  Gasaretto,  in  his  excursion  to  the  same  country. 

As  early  as  1782,  the  plants  which  blossom  in  the  garden  werepainted^ 
and  that  work  having  been  continued  to  this  time,  the  institution  has  a 
most  complete  botanic  iconography,  which  contains  more  than  five 
thousand  plates  in  folio, 

6.  GABnorr  of  Physical  Apparatus. — ^This  collection  began  to  be 
formed  in  1721,  was  enriched  by  Ghaiies  Emmanuel  III.,  and  increased  by 
Beccaria.  Gharles  Felix  sent  Professor  Botto  to  France  and  England,  to 
purchase  all  the  modem  apparatus  required  by  the  cabinet,  and  many 
fine  instruments,  especially  relating  to  optics,  were  added  to  it  by  him. 

7.  AsTROKOMiG  Observatory. — The  observatory  was  located  in  the 
year  1820  on  the  northern  tower  of  the  four,  which  arise  at  the  angle  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Royal  Gastle,  now  used  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Senate.    The  hall  of  the  observatory  is  beautifiiUy  arranged,  and  its  walls 
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adorned  willi  many  medallions,  representing  Lagbaitge,  Galilbo,  Ttgbo 
Brahb,  Nswton,  Kbplbb,  and  CAasoiL  The  meridian  circle  is  erected  be- 
tireen  two  marble  columns  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  can  be  tuixied 
east  or  west,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  obseryer.  This  instrument  was  con- 
structed in  Mimich  by  Rdchenbach,  and  has  a  diameter  of  three  feet,  di- 
vided on  silver  into  arcs  of  a  sixtieth,  and  reads  to  two  seconds.  The  dear 
aperture  of  the  telescope  is  of  1 2  centimeters,  and  its  focal  length  of  a  meter 
and  six  hundred  millimeters.  Among  the  other  instruments,  we  may  men- 
tion a  pendulum,  which  gives  the  sidereal  time,  constructed  by  Martiii 
of  Paris,  two  other  telescopes  by  Dollond,  one  with  an  aperture  of  65 
millimeters,  and  of  a  focal  length  of  a  meter,  the  other  of  an  i^rture  of 
a  decimeter,  and  with  a  focal  length  of  a  meter,  and  50  centimeters. 
There  is  a  fourth  telescope,  by  Fraunhofer  of  Munich,  mounted  on  a 
brass  tripod,  with  an  aperture  of  75  millimeters,  and  a  focal  length  of  a 
meter.  There  is  also  a  reflector-sextant,  by  Troughton  of  London,  with 
a  diameter  of  two  decimeters,  divided  on  silver,  which  reads  to  five  sec- 
onds. Ascending  to  the  turning  roof  on  the  east,  we  find  a  Refractor 
circle  of  a  diameter  of  50  centimeters,  divided  on  silver,  which  reads  to 
four  seconds,  the  work  of  Reichenbach.  On  the  west  dde  of  the  roof  is  an 
Equatorial,  which  has  a  circle  of  declination  of  a  diameter  of  62  centime- 
ters, divided  in  silv^,  and  reads  to  ^ve  seconds.  The  clock  has  a 
diameter  of  45  centimeters,  divided  on  silver,  and  marks  minutes. 

8.  Htdraulio  BiTiLDiNO. — ^This  builiding  is  erected  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles  from  the  city.  It  consists  of  a  large  tower,  with  three  floorSi 
and  it  can  be  filled  with  water  finom  a  conduct  above.  Two  large  reser- 
voirs receive  the  water  fi^m  the  tower  and  measure  it ;  there  are  besides 
many  aqueducts  with  different  declivities  and  directions,  and  a  collection 
of  hydrometric  apparatus  and  instruments. 

9.  ZooLOGic  Museum. — ^Founded  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
m.,  it  received  many  donations  from  private  sources,  and  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  professors  Borson  and  Bonelli ;  at  present  it  is  one  of  the 
best  museums  in  Italy.  The  different  classes  of  animals  are  arranged  in 
two  large  halls,  in  a  long  gallery,  and  in  many  ot^er  rooms.  The  ver- 
tebrates, cephalopoda,  molluscs,  and  zoophyts  occupy  large  convenient 
shelves ;  the  living  and  fossil  shells  are  disposed  in  elegant  cases ;  the 
Crustacea  and  insects  fill  a  great  number  of  cases.  The  invertebrates 
and  testacea  are  abundant,  as  well  as  the  shells  both  living  and  fossiL 
Among  the  living  shells  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  an  atieula 
tnargaritif&ra^  in  which  a  pearl  can  be  seen,  wonderful  for  its  volume  and 
for  its  form.  The  fossils  embrace  a  collection  of  shells  discovered  in  the 
tertiaria  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Piedmont  Finally,  a  series  of 
skeletons  of  rare  animals  well  kept  and  arranged. 

10.  MinERALooiG  MusEUX. — ^This  collection  embraces  many  specimena 
of  minerals,  rocks  and  earth  of  different  countries,  and  especially  of 
Piedmont,  and  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  It  occupies  two  great  halls, 
where  the  objects  are  exhibited  eitiier  in  shelves,  on  tables,  <Nr  in  cases 
enclosed  by  glasses. 
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11.  HusBUM  or  AsTEQUiTiB. — ^Among  these,  the  eoins  take  the  fintand 
most  important  part,  and  nnmber  fifteen  thoiuand,  Egyptian,  Qreek, 
Stroscan  and  Roman,  of  gold,  sUver  and  copper.  The  collection  of  mar- 
ble stataes,  busts  and  heads  is  not  faurge ;  there  is  a  Cupid  sleeping  on 
a  lion's  skin ;  a  head  of  Antinous  crowned  with  a  garland  of  vine  leayes, 
like  a  Bacdumte ;  here  is  also  a  mosaic  worlc,  whkh  was  discoyered  in 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  represents  Orpheus  playing  the  lyre,  surround* 
•d  by  different  animabt.  Among  the  statuettes  of  bronse,  Etruscan,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Sardinian,  may  be  mentioned  a  Pallas,  a  Faunus,  many 
tablets  of  bronase  with  Roman  inscriptions,  a  collection  of  ancient  yases 
eitiicr  of  bronxe  or  of  silrer,  and  a  collection  of  Etruscan  vases,  many 
of  which  were  discoyered  in  Piedmont. 

18.  Egtftiaii  MmBux. — ^It  is  peihaps  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 
It  was  enriched  by  Charles  Felix,  who  bought  a  great  quantity  of  these 
monuments  from  Cheyalier  Droyetti,  a  Piedmontese,  who  occupied  the 
place  of  French  consul  in  Egypt  Here  are  statues  of  the  ancient  Phsr- 
wahBj  many  colossal,  and  all  made  of  one  piece,  either  of  spotless  granite, 
or  of  green  and  black  basalt,  or  of  calcareous  stone.  There  are  many 
statues  of  ancient  kings,  or  representing  gods  and  goddesses,  sacred  ani« 
nals,  and  mythic  emblems;  they  are  of  diflferent  sises  from  the  colossal 
downward.  More  than  two  hundred  square  boards,  either  oaryed  or 
painted,  represent  persons  offering  ibod,  flowers  or  frnits.  One  of  them, 
tiie  other  half  of  which  is  preseryed  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  represents 
Sesonchi,  the  chief  of  the  22d  dynasty,  who  liyed  ten  centuries  before 
Christ ;  then  we  meet  a  collection  of  objects  of  worship :  such  are  two 
altars  of  black  granite,  many  marble  and  stone  tables  for  the  offering  and 
the  libation,  sacred  yases  of  different  material  and  sise,  perfrune  yases 
of  stone  and  of  terra-cotta,  loayes,  grapes,  grains,  fruits — ^the  specimens 
of  scarabeus,  a  symbol  most  yenerated  by  the  Egyptians,  amount  to  two 
thousand.  There  are  a  great  number  of  mummies ; — their  linen  or  cotton 
wrappers,  and  wooden  cases,  as  well  as  the  mummies  themselyes,  are  ad* 
mSrably  kept  and  preserved.  Here  are  also  many  cases  containing  the 
mummies  of  animals,  cats,  fishes,  hawks,  reptiles,  crocodiles,  Ac.  In 
the  museum  are  also  exhibited  more  than  two  hundred  rolls,  or  volumes 
of  papyrus,  which  belong  to  the  epoch  in  which  Egypt  was  under  the 
sway  of  Per^  and  thence  forward  to  the  tfanes  of  tiie  Ptolemies  and  of 
Rome.  Some  are  written  on  linen,  some  on  parchment,  wood,  stone,  or 
terra-cotta,  in  the  Egyptian,  Gbeek,  or  Coptic  language,  in  hieroglyphic, 
hieratic  or  demotic  signs.  There  are  likewise  linen,  dothes,  leather 
stockings,  intertwkied  with  palm  leaves,  vases  of  copper,  of  alabaster,  eta 

IV.      OENBBAL  niBICnON  AHD  SUPSKVISION  OP  PUBUC  IKSTBVCTIOK. 

Before  the  year  1847,  the  general  direction  of  public  education  belong^ 
ed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Interior ;  but  in  reality  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  council  of  instruction,  called  Moffietrato  deUa  Bi/i^rfna  agli  Studi^  the 
members  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  which  exercised  fiill 
Jurisdiction,  and  had  an  absolute  power  overall  the  scholastioinstitntioiiB 
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of  the  country.  In  that  jear  this  Board  was  abolished,  and  a  i^Mcial  de- 
partment of  public  instruction  created  with  a  minister  at  its  head,  who 
takes  an  equal  rank*  with  the  other  seyen  secretaries  of  state,  who  com- 
pose the  cabinet  of  the  administration.  It  belongs  to  this  department 
to  di£^se  and  to  promote  through  all  the  country  scientific  and  literary 
education,  and  to  aid  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts.  It  has  the  supreme 
direction  of  all  the  uniTersities  of  the  state  and  all  the  other  scientific  or 
educational  estabUshmenta,  of  the  national,  royal,  and  municipal  colleges 
and  schools,  whether  classic,  technical  or  primary,  either  public  or 
private,  whether  for  boys,  girls,  or  adults.  The  appointments  of  all  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  inspectors,  superintendents,  and  officers  of  the  instruc- 
tion supported  by  the  state  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  de- 
partment, and  to  its  approbation  the  appointments  made  by  municipalities 
or  other  corporations  for  their  own  institutions  must  be  submitted.  It 
determines  to  what  pupils  free  board  is  to  be  granted  in  the  institutions 
of  the  state,  and  preddes  over  the  administration  of  legacies  bestowed 
upon  educational  establishments.  It  promulgates  regulations  for  their 
management,  programmes  of  instruction,  and  methods  of  teaching,  ap- 
proves text-books,  and  establishes  the  rules  of  discipline.  AH  other 
scholastic  authorities,  councils  of  universities  and  councils  of  faculties, 
permanent  committees  for  the  secondary  schools,  inspectors,  both  of  secon- 
dary and  of  primary  instruction,  general  councils  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, provincial  and  collegial  councils,  royal,  provincial,  and  local  superin- 
tendents, presidents  of  boarding  schools,  directors  of  instruction,  and  all 
similar  officers  depend  on  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and  are 
referred  to  it,  as  to  the  central  power  and  the  highest  authority. 

Soon  after,  in  1848,  a  Sufremb  Council  of  Pcbuc  iNsrsucnoN  was 
created,  {Oonsiglio  svperiore  deUa  iatrueione  pvhliea^)  and  attached  to 
the  ministry,  with  the  object  of  aiding  and  assisting  it  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  department  The  council  is  presided  over  by  the  minister 
himself,  and  is  composed  of  a  vice-president,  seven  ordinary  and  ^yb  ex- 
traordinary members,  appointed  by  the  government,  the  former  during 
life,  the  latter  for  three  years.  Five  of  the  ordinary  members  must  be 
chosen  from  among  the  professors  of  each  faculty  of  some  of  the  universi- 
ties, while  the  two  otiiers  can  not  belong  to  any  universifj,  but  must  be 
elected  from  among  persons  of  high,  scientific  or  literary  repute ;  the  ex- 
traordinary members  may  be  either  professors  or  collegiate  doctors. 
Thus  the  general  administration  of  public  instruction  was  organized  in 
1848,  and  coordinated  with  all  the  other  scholastic  authorities,  which  were 
established  over  its  different  branches.  Though  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  former  system,  this  organization  has  been  proved  by  an  experience 
of  eight  years  to  be  too  complicated  in  its  structure,  and  too  weak  in  its 
operation.  By  creating  so  many  councils  of  different  branches  of  instruc- 
tion,  as  separate  bodies,  independent  of  each  other,  the  law  of  1848 

•  C.  Alfieri  C.  Boucompagni,  V.  Gioberti,  F.  Merlo,  L.  Cibrario,  and  P.  Gioja  hare  held  thia 
office.  Dr.  O  Lanza  ia  the  preaent  iDcumbent,  whose  noble  character  and  larfe  edacatiooal 
vtewB  plaee  him  hi^  among  the  statesmen  of  Sardinia. 
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tributed  the  scholastic  government  among  too  many  centers,  and  the 
administration,  losing  its  unity,  became  perplexed,  confused,  and  power- 
less. Besides,  the  supreme  council  in  its  first  organization  was  filled  with 
permanent  members,  who  though  of  a  high  standing  in  the  scientific 
world,  yet,  belonging  to  a  past  age,  did  not  represent  the  necessities  and 
conditions  of  the  new  era,  and  were  entirely  unable  to  direct  the  nation- 
al education  of  the  country  conformably  to  its  new  institutions.  TheUi 
the^oouncU  being  mainly  composed  of  one  member  from  each  faculty,  it 
formed  a  body  in  its  majority  not  qualified  for  making  and  enforcing  pro- 
Tisions  relative  to  any  branches  of  learning,  which  were  eitfter  imperfect- 
ly or  not  at  all  represented  in  that  board.  A  like  defect  of  organization 
was  found  in  the  subordinate  authorities,  where  the  power  was  too  often 
entrusted  to  men  lacking  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
scholastic  system  of  the  country.  Add  to  this,  that  political  questions 
since  that  time  have  absorbed  all  the  activities  of  the  country,  and  it  will 
be  easily  understood  why  the  new  system  of  administration  proved  a  sig- 
nal failure,  and  the  necessity  of  a  reform  frequentiy  arrested  the  attention 
of  Parliament 

It  was  not,  however,  until  February,  1857,  that  the  House  of  Deputies 
passed  a  bill  establishing  a  new  system  of  administration,  which  was 
afterward  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  promulgated  by  the  King.  As  it 
changes  the  organization  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  country, 
and  constitutes  a  new  basis,  on  which  henceforth  its  administration  will 
rest,  we  subjoin  the  bill  in  full,  leaving  to  time  to  decide,  whether  the  sys- 
tem recently  enacted  can  be  considered  a  reform,  and  while  the  bill  con- 
tains provisions  sufficient  to  ensure  the  unity  of  the  directive  power,  it 
gives  at  the  same  time  adequate  guarantees  of  a  liberal  administration.* 

y.    Budget  op  the  Department  of  Pcblio  Instruction. 

The  expenses  authorized  by  the  Parliament  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  during 
the  year  1857,  amount  to  the  sum  of  2,081,989  firancs,  viz.: 

For  the  executive  department  of  public  invtruction, 88,750  francs. 

**  supreme  council  of  public  instruction, 16,500  *' 

**  genera]  council  of  elementary  and  teachers'  schools,      .    .    .    9,300  " 

**  university  councils  and  offices  of  the  four  universities,    .    .      91,221  ** 

**  royal  scholastic  superintendents, 49,959  " 

**  inspectors  of  secondary  schools, 14,500  " 

'*  instruction  in  the  universities, 492,862  " 

'*  university  teachine  in  the  provinces, 34,350  ** 

**  national,  royal  andf  municipal  colleges, 600,580  " 

<*  technical  schoob, 77,540  " 

**  veterinary  school, 81,800  " 

The  balance  of  the  appropriation  is  devoted  to  the  scientific  establish- 
ments, museums,  library,  subsidies  to  elementary  schools,  &c.  Ad- 
ding to  this  sum  the  amount  raised  and  expended  by  the  townships 
and  provinces,  for  the  support  of  public  instruction,  which  reaches 
8,657,229  francs,  we  have  a  total  expenditure  of  6,589,216  francs. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  other  de- 
partments and  that  of  public  instruction,  we  give  the  expenditures  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  central  administration,  from  the  budget  of  1856. 
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Department  of  finances, 75,44,753  francs. 

«  "  grace  and  justice, 4,328,351  ** 

"  «*  feKignaffairi, 3,431,746  " 

"  «  public  instmction, 2,045,254  <* 

"  "  the  interior, 7,601.846  " 

«  •«  public  woiks, 11,783,714  •• 

"  "  war, 32,247,528  " 

"  «•  navy, 4,355,061  " 

In  the  same  year  the  revenues  of  the  state  amounted  to  182,529,888 
francs.  The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
as  submitted  to  the  Parliament  for  the  year  1858,  is  2,100,709  francs. 

(Condnded  in  Ko.  IX) 


IV.   HFE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP  PESTALOZZL 

BT  CABL  YON  BAUMEB, 
Minister  of  Public  Inatitutions  in  Pnmia. 


(Coatloned  from  Vol.  III.,  p.  416.) 

Foa  seventeen  years  after  tbe  publication  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude, 
Pestaiozzi  continued  to  drag  on  his  needy  and  depressed  existence  at 
Neuho^  where  he  spent  altogether  thirty  years.  Of  his  outward  life 
during  those  seventeen  years,  we  learn  little  else,  besides  the  general 
fiact  just  stated.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  in  this  period  he  en- 
tered the  order  of  IHumioati,  an  order  which  was  characterized  by 
infidelity,  exaggerated  ideas  of  enlightenment,  and  destructive  but  not 
reconstructive  principles,  and  that  he  even  became  eventually  the  head 
of  the  order  in  Switzerland.  He  soon  discovered  his  mistake,  how- 
ever, and  withdrew  from  it.  "That  whieh  is  uudertaken  by  associa- 
tions,*^ he  says,  "  usually  falls  into  the  hands  of  intriguers.*' 

In  this  period  he  wrote  several  books. 

In  the  year  1782,  he  published  '^Christopher  and  Alice.**  He 
himself  relates  the  origin  of  this  work.  People  had  imbibed  from 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  the  idea,  that  all  the  depravity  among  the 
common  people  proceeded  from  the  subordinate  functionaries  in  the 
vilUges.  ^  In  Christopher  and  Alice,**  says  Pestaiozzi,  "  I  wished  to 
make  apparent  to  the  educated  public  the  connection  of  those  causes 
of  popular  depravity  which  are  to  be  found  higher  in  the  social  scale, 
but  which  on  this  account  are  also  more  disguised  and  concealed, 
with  the  naked,  undisguised,  and  unconcealed  causes  of  it,  as  they  are 
manifested  in  the  villages  in  the  persons  of  the  unworthy  function- 
aries. For  this  purpose,  I  made  a  peasant  family  read  together  Leon- 
ard and  Gertrude,  and  say  things  about  the  story  of  that  work,  and 
the  persons  introduced  in  it,  which  I  thought  might  not  occur  of 
themselves  to  everybody's  mind.*' 

So  says  Pestaiozzi  in  the  year  1826 ;  but  he  spoke  otherwise  in  the 
preface  to  the  book  when  it  first  appeared,  in  1782.  *^ Reader!  **  he 
says,  'Hhis  book  which  thou  takest  into  thy  hand  is  an  attempt  to 
produce  a  manual  of  instruction  for  the  use  of  the  universal  sdiool 
of  humanity,  the  parlor.  I  wish  it  to  be  read  in  every  cottage.** 
Na  10.— [Vol.  IV.,  Na  1.]— 6. 
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This  wish  was  not  accomplished,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition,  (1824,)  which  commences  thus,  '^This  book  has 
not  found  its  way  at  all  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  In  mj  native 
land,  even  in  the  canton  of  my  native  town,  and  in  the  very  village  in 
which  I  once  lived,  it  has  remained  as  strange  and  unknown,  as  if  it 
had  not  been  in  existence.'' 

In  the  same  year,  1782,  and  the  one  following,  Pestalozzi  edited 
"  A  Swiss  Journal,"  of  which  a  number  appeared  every  week.  In 
this  Journal,  he  communicated, 'among  other  things,  memoirs  of  de- 
ceased friends.  Thus  he  wrote  the  memoirs  of  Frolich,  the  pastor  of 
Birr,  who  had  died  young.  Pestalozzi  says  of  him,  ^  he  dedicatod 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  great  divine  calling,  but  eternal  love  dedi- 
cated him  to  the  liberty  of  eternal  life."  The  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  excellent  Iselin,  who  had  died  in  1782,  is  particularly  affecting. 
''I  should  have  perished  in  the  depths  into  which  I  had  fallen,"  he 
says,  "  if  Iselin  had  not  raised  me  up.  Iselin  made  me  feel  that  I 
had  done  something,  even  in  the  poor  school." 

The  discourse  ^  on  Legislation  and  Infanticide "  also  appeared  in 
1782. 

About  1783,  Pestalozzi  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  a  reformatory  institution,  and  wrote  upon  the  subject;  the 
manuscript,  however,  was  lost. 

In  the  years  between  1780  and  1790,  in  the  days  of  the  approach- 
ing French  revolution,  and  in  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dangers  which 
its  influence  on  Switzerland  might  entail,"  *  he  wrote  "The  Figures 
to  my  ABC-Book;  they  were  not  published,  however,  till  1795:  a 
new  edition,  under  the  title  of  "Fables,"  came  out  in  1806.  They 
relate  principally  to  the  condition  of  Switzerland  at  that  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1792,  he  went  to  Germany,  at  the  invitation  of 
his  sister  in  Leipzig,  and  became  acquainted  with  Gothe,  Herder, 
Wieland,  Elopstock,  and  Jacobi;  he  also  visited  several  normal 
schools. 

In  1798  appeared  Pestalozzi's  "Researches  into  the  Course  of  Na- 
ture in  the  Development  of  the  Human  Race.''  He  says  himself 
speaking  of  this  book,  "  I  wrought  at  it  for  three  long  years  with  in- 
credible toil,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  clearing  up  my  own  mind  upon 
the  tendency  of  my  favorite  notions,  and  of  bringing  my  natural 
feelings  into  harmony  with  my  ideas  of  civil  rights  and  morality. 
But  this  work  too  is,  to  me,  only  another  evidence  of  my  inward 
helplessness,  the  mere  play  of  my  powers  of  research ;  my  views  were 

'Pestalozxi's  words  in  tbe  preface  to  the  **  Plgoret." 
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altogether  one-nded,  while  I  was  without  a  proportionate  degree  of 
control  over  myself  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  work  was  left  void  of 
any  adequate  effort  after  practical  excellence,  which  was  so  necessary 
for  my  purpose.  The  disproportion  between  my  ability  and  my  views 
only  increased  the  more.  The  effect  of  my  book  upon  those  by 
whom  I  was  surrounded  was  like  the  effect  of  all  that  I  did ;  scarcely 
any  one  understood  me,  and  I  did  not  find  in  my  vicinity  two  men 
who  did  not  half  give  me  to  understand  that  they  looked  upon  the 
•entire  book  as  so  much  balderdash.-' 

Pestalom  here  assiunes  three  states  of  man :  an  original,  instinct- 
like, innocent,  ammcU  state  of  nature,  out  of  which  he  passes  into  the 
social  state,  (this  reminds  us  of  Rosseau ;)  he  works  himself  out  of 
the  social  state  and  raises  himself  to  the  moral.  The  social  man  is 
in  an  unhappy  middle  condition  between  animal  propensities  and 
moral  elevation. 

The  original  animal  state  of  nature  can  not  be  pointed  to  in  any  one 
individual  man ;  the  innocence  of  that  state  ceases  with  the  first  ciy 
of  the  new-born  child,  and  "'  animal  depravity  juises  from  whatever 
stands  opposed  to  the  normal  condition  of  our  animal  existence." 
Against  this  depravity,  roan  seeks  for  aid  in  the  social  state,  but  finds 
It  not ;  it  is  only  the  moral  will  that  can  save  him,  ^'  the  force  of 
which  he  opposes  to  the  force  of  his  nature.  He  will  fear  a  God,  in 
order  that  the  animal  instincts  of  his  nature  shall  not  degrade  him  in 
his  inmost  soul.  He  feels  what  he  can  do  in  this  respect,  and  then  he 
makes  what  he  can  do  the  law  to  himself  of  what  he  ought  to  do. 
Subjected  to  this  law,  which  he  imposes  upon  himself,  he  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  creatures  with  which  we  are  acquainted.^' 

Where  and  when,  for  example,  did  Pestalozzi's  man  of  nature  ever 
exist — an  innocent  animal  man,  endowed  with  instinct  ?  *  This 
character  does  not  apply  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  who  was  not  an 
animal,  but  a  lord  of  the  animals,  and  still  less  does  it  apply  to  any 
child  of  Adam.     In   how   simple  and  sublime  a  manner,  on  the 

*yoltaire  wrote  the  followiaff  characteristic  letter  to  Roeaeaa  aboat  his  discourse,  pre- 
pared and  offered  for  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Dixon,  on  the  origin  of  the 
iae<|ualit7  among  men,  and  published  in  1775:—**  I  have  received  your  new  book  against  the 
human  race,  and  thank  70U  for  it.  Tou  will  please  men,  to  whom  jou  speak  the  truth,  but 
not  make  them  better.  No  one  couid  paint  in  stronger  colors  the  horrors  of  human  society, 
from  which  our  ignorance  and  weakness  promise  themselves  so  many  delights.  Never  has* 
any  one  employed  so  much  genius  to  make  us  into  beasts ;  when  one  reads  your  book,  one 
ifi  seised  with  a  desire  to  go  down  00  all  fours.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  left  off  this  habit 
already  more  than  sixty  years,  I  feel,  unfortunately,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  to  it 
again,  and  I  leave  (his  natural  mode  of  walking  to  others  who  are  more  worthy  of  it  than 
you  and  I.  Neither  can  I  take  ship,  in  order  to  visit  the  savages  of  Canada,  firstly,  because 
the  maladies  to  which  I  am  condemned,  render  a  European  physician  necessary  to  me  ;  then 
again,  because  there  is  at  present  war  in  that  country,  and  the  examples  of  our  nations  has 
made  the  savages  almost  as  bad  as  we  are  ourselves.  I  am  content  to  live  as  a  peaceAil 
Mvage  in  the  k>ii«ly  district  adjoining  your  native  land,  itc." 
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contrary,  do  the  Holj  Scriptures  comprehend  and  diaracterise  the 
whole  human  race. 

Thus  we  see  Pestalozzi  but  little  or  not  at  all  engaged  in  educa- 
tional undertakings  during  the  eighteen  years  from  1780  to  1798 ; 
his  writings  too,  during  this  time  are  mainly  of  a  philosophical  and 
political  character,  and  relate  only  indirectly  to  education*  But  the 
French  revolution  introduced  a  new  epoch,  for  Pestalozzi,  as  well  as 
for  Switzerland. 

The  revolutionary  armies  of  France  pressed  into  the  country,  old 
forms  were  destroyed,  the  whole  of  Switzerland  was  consolidated  into 
an  "  inseparable  republic,"  at  the  head  of  which  stood  five  directors, 
after  the  model  of  the  French  directional  government  of  that  time. 
Among  these  was  Legrand,  a  man  of  a  class  that  is  always  becoming 
more  rare.  I  visited  the  amiable  octogenarian  in  Steinthal,  where 
formerly,  with  his  friend  Oberlin,  he  had  labored  for  the  welfare  of 
the  communes.  When  the  conversation  turned  on  the  happiness  or 
the  education  of  the  people,  or  on  the  education  of  youth  generally, 
the  old  man  became  animated  with  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  tears 
started  to  his  eyes. 

Legrand  was  a  friend  of  Pestalozzi's ;  no  wonder,  seeing  that  the 
two  men  very  nearly  resembled  each  other  in  their  way  of  thinking, 
as  well  as  in  their  enthusiastic  activity  and  their  unbounded  hopeful- 
ness.  Pestalozzi  joined  the  new  republic,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  subdue. the  Jacobinical  element  in  it  He 
wrote  a  paper  "  On  the  Present  Condition  and  Disposition  of  Man- 
kind." In  this  paper,  as  also  in  the  ''Swiss  People's  Journal,"  which 
he  edited  at  the  instigation  of  the  government,  he  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  the  integrity  and 
piety  of  their  ancestors ;  the  instruction  and  education  of  youth,  he 
represented,  were  the  means  for  attaining  this  object. 

Although,  in  pointing  to  an  ennobling  education  of  youth,  and 
especially  the  youth  of  the  people  and  the  poor,  as  the  securest  guar- 
antee of  a  lawfiiUy  ordered  political  condition,  he  only  did  that  which 
he  could  not  leave  undone ;  still  most  people  believed  that  he  was 
speaking  and  writing  thus  industriously,  merely  with  the  view  of  pro- 
curing for  himself  an  office  under  the  new  government,  when  an  op* 
portunity  should  arise.  The  government  on  whom  he  ui^ged  with  &r 
too  much  vehemence  the  importance  of  order,  justice,  and  law,  actu« 
ally  offered  him  an  appointment,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  then  be 
quiet  But  what  was  their  astonishment,  when,  in  reply  to  their  in- 
quiry as  to  what  office  he  would  be  wiUing  to  aooept,  he  said,  ^  I  will 
Bi  A  Schoolkastsil"    But  few  understood  him,  only  those  who^ 
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like  himself,  were  earnestly  desirous  for  the  foundation  of  a  truly 
equitable  political  condition. 

Legrand  entered  into  the  idea ;  and  Pestalozzi  was  already  about 
to  open  an  educational  institution  in  the  canton  of  Argovia,  when  one 
of  the  misfortunes  of  war  intervened.  On  the  0th  of  September, 
1708,  Stanz  in  Unterwalden  was  burnt  by  the  French,  the  entire  can- 
ton was  laid  waste,  and  a  multitude  of  fatherless  and  motherless 
children  were  wandering  about  destitute  and  without  a  shelter.  Le- 
grand now  called  upon  Pestalozzi  to  go  to  Stanz  and  undertake  the 
care  of  the  destitute  children, 

Pestalozzi  went ;  what  he  experienced  he  has  himself  told  us. 

The  convent  of  the  Ursulines  there  was  given  up  to  him ;  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  it,  accompanied  only  by  a  housekeeper,  before  it  was 
even  put  into  a  fit  condition  for  the  reception  of  children.  Gradually 
he  gathered  around  him  as  many  as  eighty  poor  children,  from  four 
to  ten  years  old,  some  of  them  orphans,  horribly  neglected,  infected 
with  the  itch  and  scurvy,  and  covered  with  vermin.  Among  ten  of 
them,  scarcely  one  could  say  the  alphabet.  He  describes  the  educa- 
tional experiments  which  he  made  with  such  children,  and  speaks 
of  these  experiments  as  **  a  sort  of  feeler  of  the  pulse  of  the  science 
which  he  sought  to  improve,  a  venturesome  effort"  *^A  person  with 
the  use  of  his  eyes,"  he  adds,  ^  would  certainly  not  have  ventured 
it;  fortunately,  I  was  bliqd." 

For  example,  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  he  wanted  to 
prove,  by  actual  experiment,  that  those  things  in  which  domestic  edu- 
cation possesses  advantages  must  be  imitated  in  public  education. 

He  gave  the  children  no  set  lessons  on  religion ;  being  suspected 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  parents,  as  a  Protestant,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  an  adherent  of  the  new  government,  he  did  not  dare ;  but  when- 
ever the  occurrence  of  daily  life  presented  an  opportunity,  he  would 
make  them  the  groundwork  of  inculcating  some  religious  or  moral 
lesson.  As  he  had  formerly  done  at  Neuhof,  he  sought  to  combine 
intellectual  instruction  with  manual  labor,  the  establishment  for  in- 
struction with  that  for  industrial  occupations,  and  to  fuse  the  two  into 
each  other.  But  it  became  clear  to  him,  that  the  first  stages  of  in- 
tellectual training  must  be  separated  from  those  of  industrial  training 
and  precede  the  fusion  of  the  two.  It  was  here  in  Stanz  also  that 
Pestalozzi,  for  want  of  other  assistants,  set  children  to  instruct  chil- 
dren, a  plan  which  Lancaster  was  similarly  led  to  adopt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inability  of  the  teacher  to  instruct  the  large  numbers 
of  children  who  were  placed  under  his  charge.*    Pestalozzi  remarks, 

*  LancMier's  mooiton,  t.  e.  children,  set  to  teach  and  supeiiDiend  other  children.    "  At 
that  time,  (1798,)"  says  Pestalozzi,  *'  nobody  bad  begun  to  speak  of  mntaal  Instruction.*' 
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without  disapprobation,  that  a  feeling  of  honor  was  by  this  means, 
awakened  in  the  children ;  a  remark  which  directly  contradicts  his 
opinion,  that  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  monitor  proceeded 
from  a  disposition  similar  to  brotherly  love. 

Another  plan,  which  is  now  imitated  in  countless  elementary  schools, 
was  likewise  tried  by  Pestalozzi  at  Stanz,  namely,  that  of  making  a 
number  of  children  pronounce  the  same  sentences  simultaneously, 
syllable  for  syllable.*  ''The  confusion  arising  from  a  number  of 
children  repeating  after  me  at  once,''  he  says,  "  led  me  to  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  measured  pace  in  speaking,  and  this  measured  pace 
heightened  the  effect  of  the  lesson." 

Pestalozzi  repeats,  in  his  account  of  the  Stanz  institution,  what  he 
had  brought  forward  in  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  *'  My  aim,"  he  says, 
'^  was  to  carry  the  simplification  of  the  means  of  teaching  so  far,  that 
all  the  common  people  might  easily  be  brought  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren, and  gradually  to  render  the  schools  almost  superfluous  for  the 
first  elements  of  instruction.  As  the  mother  is  the  first  to  nourish 
her  child  physically,  so  also,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  she  must  be  /^ 
the  first  to  give  it  spiritual  nourishment ;  I  reckon  that  very  great 
evils  have  been  engendered  by  sending  children  too  early  to  school, 
and  by  all  the  artificial  means  of  educating  them  away  from  home. 
The  time  will  come,  so  soon  as  we  shall  have  simplified  instruction, 
when  every  mother  will  be  able  to  teach,  without  the  help  of  others, 
and  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  on  herself  always  learning.** 

I  refer  the  reader  to  Pestalozzi's  own  description  of  his  singularly 
active  labors  in  Stanz,  where  he  was  not  only  the  teacher  and  trainer 
of  eighty  children,  but,  as  he  says,  paymaster,  manservant,  and  al- 
most housemaid,  at  the  same  time.  In  addition  to  this,  sickness 
broke  out  among  the  children,  and  the  parents  showed  themselves 
shamelessly  ungrateful. 

Pestalozzi  would  have  sunk  under  these  efforts  had  he  not  been 
liberated  on  the  8th  of  June,  1799,  by  the  French,  who,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Austrians,  came  to  Stanz,  and  converted  one  wing  of 
the  convent  into  a  military  hospital.  This  induced  him  to  let  the 
children  return  to  their  friends,  and  he  went  himself  up  the  Gurnigel 
mountains,  to  a  medicinal  spring.  Only  twenty-two  children  re- 
mained ;  these,  says  Mr.  Heussler,  '*  were  attended  to,  taught,  and 
trained,  if  not  in  Pestalozzi's  spirit,  still  with  care  and  with  more 
order  and  cleanliness,  under  the  guidance  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Businger." 

*  The  pUm  of  simuttaoeoiui  readiof  and  speaking  had  he«n  introduced  into  the  AoitriaB 
■chooU  at  an  earlier  period. 
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^  On  the  Gurnigel,'^  says  Pestalozzi,  *'  I  enjoyed  days  of  recreation. 
I  required  them ;  it  is  a  wonder  that  I  am  still  alive.  I  shall  not  for- 
get those  days,  as  long  as  I  live :  they  saved  me,  but  I  could  not  live 
without  my  work." 

Pestalom  was  much  blamed  for  ^ving  up  the  Stanz  institution, 
although  necessity  had  compelled  him  to  do  so.  "  People  said  to  my 
&ce,''  he  says,  ^  that  it  was  a  piece  of  folly,  to  believe  that,  because  a 
man  had  written  something  sensible  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  would 
therefore  be  capable  of  doing  something  sensible  in  his  fiftieth  year. 
I  was  said  to  be  brooding  over  a  beautiful  dream." 

Pestalozzi  came  down  from  the  Gumigel ;  at  the  advice  of  Chief 
Justice  Schnell,  he  went  to  Burgdorf^  the  second  town  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  where  through  the  influence  of  well-wishers,  Pestalozzi  ob- 
tained leave  to  give  instruction  in  the  primary  schools.  *  He  had 
many  enemies.  The  head  master  of  the  schools  imagined  that  Pes- 
talozzi wanted  to  supplant  him  in  his  appointment :  the  report  spread 
that  the  Heidelberg  catechism  was  in  danger :  "'  it  was  whispered," 
says  Pestalozzi,  **  that  I  myself  could  not  write,  nor  work  accounts, 
nor  even  read  properly.  Popular  reports  are  not  always  entirely  des- 
titute of  truth,"  he  adds ;  'Mt  is  true  that  I  could  not  write,  nor  read, 
nor  work  accounts  well. 

As  far  as  the  regulations  of  the  school  would  allow,  Pestalozzi  pro- 
secuted here  the  experiments  in  elementary  instruction  which  he  had 
begun  at  Stanz.  M.  Glayre,  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  canton,  to  whom  he  endeavored  to  explain  the  tendency  of  these 
experiments,  made  the  ominous  remark,  **  You  want  to  render  educa- 
tion mechanical."  '^Hehitthe  nail  on  the  head,"  says  Pestalozzi, 
*^  and  supplied  me  with  the  very  expression  that  indicated  the  object 
of  my  endeavors,  and  of  the  means  whidi  I  employed  for  attaining 
it" 

'  Pestalozzi  had  not  been  schoolmaster  at  Burgdorf^  quite  a  year, 
when  he  had  a  pulmonary  attack ;  in  consequence  of  this  he  gave  up 
the  appointment,  and  a  new  epoch  of  his  life  commenced.  M.  Fis- 
cher, secretary  to  the  Helvetian  minister  of  public  instruction,  had 
entertained  the  idea  of  founding  a  normal  school  in  the  castle  of 
Burgdorf,  but  had  died  before  carrying  it  into  execution.  With  this 
end  in  view,  he  had  induced  M.  Ertiin  to  come  to  Burgdorf.  Er&si 
was  a  native  of  Gaiss,  in  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  was  schoolmaster 
there  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  and  had  migrated  thence  in  the 
year  1799,  taking  with  him  28  children.    Pestalozzi  now  proposed 

*  In  a  Khool  in  which  children  from  four  to  eight  yean  old  Becelved  inalroeUona  in 
radiBf  and  writiof  ,  under  Uie  general  mperintendeaee  of  a  female  teacher. 
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to  Erttsi  to  join  him  in  establishing  an  educational  institution :  Erflsi 
willingly-  agreed,  and  through  him  the  cooperation  of  M.  Tobler, 
who  had  been  for  the  last  ^ve  years  tutor  in  a  family  in  Basel,  was 
obtained ;  through  l^obler,  that  of  M.  Buss,  of  Tubingen.  With 
these  three  assistants,  Pestalozzi  opened  the  institution  in  the  winter 
of  1800. 

It  was  in  Burgdorf  that  Pestalozzi  commenced  a  work  which,  with 
the  "Evening  Hour,"  and  "Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  stands  out  con- 
spicuously amongst  his  writings.  It  was  commenced  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1801. 

It  bears  the  queer  title,  "  How  Qertrude  teaches  her  children :  an 
attempt  to  give  Directions  to  Mothers  how  to  instruct  their  own  Chil- 
dren." The  reader  must  not  be  misled  by  the  title;  tke  book 
contains  any  thing  but  directions  for  mothers." 

There  are  numerous  contradictions  throughout  the  book,  as  well  as 
on  the  title  page ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  most  difficult  task  to  give  a 
condensed  view  of  it  Almost  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  will 
be  to  resolve  it  into  its  elements. 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  passage  in  which  the 
author  speaks  of  the  desire  of  his  whole  life  to  alleviate  the  condition 
of  the  suffering  people — of  his  inability  to  satisfy  this  desire— of  hia 
many  blunders — and  of  his  despair  of  himself;  and  then  humbly 
thanks  God,  who  had  preserved  him,  when  he  had  cast  himself  away, 
and  who  graciously  permitted  him,  even  in  old  age,  to  look  forward 
to  a  brighter  future.     It  is  impossible  to  read  any  thing  more  affecting. 

The  second  element  of  this  book  is  a  fierce  and  fulminating  battle 
against  the  sins  and  faults  of  his  time.  He  advances  to  the  assault 
at  storm-pace,  and  clears  every  thing  before  him  with  the  irresistible 
force  of  truth.  He  directs  his  attack  principally  against  the  hollow 
education  of  our  time,  particularly  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
He  calls  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  "  miserable  creatures  of  mere 
words,  who  by  the  artificialities  of  their  mode  of  life  are  rendered 
incapable  of  feeling  that  they  themselves  stand  on  stilts,  and  that 
they  must  come  down  off  their  wretched  wooden  legs,  in  order  to 
stand  on  God^s  earth  with  even  the  same  amount  of  firmness  as  the 
people." 

In  another  part  of  the  book,  Pestalozzi  declaims  warmly  against  all 
the  education  of  the  present  age.  "  It  sacrifices,  (he  says,)  the  sub- 
stance of  all  instruction  to  the  nonsense  about  particular  isolated  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  and  by  filling  the  mind  with  fragments  of  truth, 
it  quenches  the  spirit  of  truth  itself,  and  deprives  mankind  of  the 
power  of  independence  which  is  based  thereon.    I  have  found,  what 
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was  verj  obvious,  that  this  system  of  instruction,  does  not  base  the 
use  of  particular  means  either  on  elementary  principles  or  elementary 
forms.  The  state  of  popular  instruction  rendered  it  inevitable  that 
£urope  should  sink  into  error,  or  rather  madness,  and  into  this  it 
really  did  «ink.  On  the  one  hand,  it  raised  itself  into  a  gigantic 
height  in  particular  arts ;  on  the  other,  it  lost  for  the  whole  of  its 
people  all  the  stability  and  support  which  are  to  be  obtained  by  rest- 
ing on  the  guidance  of  nature.  On  the  one  side,  no  quarter  of  the  globe 
ever  stood  so  high ;  but  on  the  other,  no  quarter  of  the  globe  has  ever 
sunk  so  low.  With  the  golden  head  of  its  particular  arts,  it  touches 
the  clouds,  like  the  image  of  the  prophet ;.  but  popular  instruction, 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  and  support  of  this  golden  head,  is  every 
where,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  wretched,  fragile,  good-for-nothing 
day,  like  the  feet  of  that  gigantic  image.'' 

Fof  this  incongruity  in  our  intellectual  culture,  he  blames  chiefly 
the  art  of  priniin^t,  through  which,  he  says,  the  eyes  have  become 
book-eyes — ^men  have  become  book-men. 

Throughout  the  work,  he  speaks  i^nst  the  senseless  use  of  the 
tongue — against  the  habit  of  talking  without  any  real  purpose. 
'^The  babbling  disposition  of  our  time,  (he  says,)  is  so  much  bound 
up  with  the  struggle  of  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
ior  their  daily  bread,  and  with  their  slavish  adherence  to  custom,  that 
it  will  be  long,  very  long,  before  this  temporizing  race  shall  gladly 
receive  into  their  hearts  truths  so  much  opposed  to  their  sensual  de- 
pravity. Wherever  the  fundamental  fiaculties  of  the  human  mind 
are  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  and  on  those  dormant  faculties  empty 
words  are  propt  up,  there  you  are  making  dreamers,  whose  visions  are 
all  the  more  visionary  because  the  words  that  were  propt  up  on  their 
miserable  yawning  existence,  were  high-sounding,  and  full  of  preten- 
sions. As  a  matter  of  course,  such  pupils  will  dream  any  and  every 
thing  before  they  will  dream  tliat  they  are  sleepiTig  and  dreaming  ; 
but  all  those  about  them  who  are  awake,  perceive  their  presumption, 
and,  (when  it  suits,)  put  them  down  as  somnambulists. 

^  The  meaningless  declamation  of  this  superficial  knowledge  pro- 
duces men  who  iancy  that  they  have  reached  the  goal  in  all  branches 
of  study,  just  because  their  whole  life  is  a  belabored  prating  about 
that  goal;  but  they  never  accomplish  so  much  as  to  make  an  effort  to 
reach  it,  because  through  their  life  it  never  had  that  alluring  charm 
in  their  eyes  which  any  object  must  possess  to  induce  a  man  to  make 
an  effort  to  attain  it  The  present  age  abounds  in  men  of  this  class, 
and  IS  diseased  by  a  kind  of  wisdom  which  carries  us  forward  pro 
formA^  as  cripples  are  borne  along  a  race-course,  to  the  goal  of  knowl- 
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edge,  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  could  never  enable  us  to  advance 
toward  this  gaol  by  our  own  efforts,  before  our  feet  had  been  healed.'' 

In  other  parts  of  the  book  he  attacks  governments  as  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  ^  The  lower  classes  of  Europe,  (he  says,) 
are  neglected  and  wretched :  most  of  those  who  stand  sufficiently 
near  to  be  able  to  help  them,  have  no  time  for  thinking  what  may  be 
for  their  welfare — ^they  have  always  something  to  do  quite  different 
from  this." 

From  this,  the  second  and  polemical  element  of  the  book,  I  pass  to 
the  third  and  positive  one,  namely,  the  kind  of  education  by  which 
Pestalozzi  proposes  to  replace  the  false  education  of  our  time.  This 
might  in  some  measure  be  anticipated  from  the  polemical  passages 
which  have  been  cited. 

He  thus  enunciates  the  problem  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
solve :  '^  In  the  empirical  researches  which  I  made  in  reference  to  my 
subject,  I  did  not  start  from  any  positive  system ;  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  one ;  I  simply  put  to  myself  the  question,  What 
would  you  do,  if  you  wanted  to  give  a  single  child  all  the  theoretical 
knowledge  and  practical  skill  which  he  requires  in  order  to  be  able  to 
attend  properly  to  the  great  concerns  of  life,  and  so  attain  to  inward 
contentment  ?" 

Theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill  constitute,  accordingly, 
the  most  important  subjects  of  the  work.  They  are  treated  with  a 
special  relation  to  the  two  questions, — What  knowledge  and  skill  do 
children  require  ?  and,  How  are  these  best  imparted  to  them  ?  The 
aim  is  to  point  out  the  proper  object  of  education,  and  the  way  to 
attain  that  object. 

Of  practical  skill,  however,  there  is  comparatively  very  little  said, 
notwithstanding  that  Pestalozzi  sets  so  high  a  value  upon  it.  *'  Knowl- 
edge without  skill,  (he  says,)  is  perhaps  tbe  most  fatal  gift  which  an 
evil  genius  has  bestowed  upon  'the  present  age."  But  Pestalozzi's 
ideas  in  relation  to  practical  skill,  and  the  method  of  attaining  it, 
seem  to  have  been  still  indistinct. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  quite  at  home  in  the  region  of  theoretical 
knowledge :  to  show  the  starting-point,  the  road,  and  the  destination, 
in  the  journey  through  this  region,  is  the  main  design  of  his  work. 

His  polemic  against  senseless  talking  shows  that  he  had  sought 
and  found  the  real  root  of  the  tree  of  which  words  are  the  spiritual 
blossoms. 

The  beginning  of  all  knowledge,  according  to  Pestalozzi,  is  observa- 
tion; the  last  point  to  be  attained,  a  clear  notion.  He  says:  ^*If  I 
look  back  and  ask  myself  what  I  really  have  done  toward   the 
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improvement  of  the  methods  of  elementary  instruction,  I  find  that,  in 
recognizing  observation  as  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge,  I  have 
established  the  first  and  most  important  principle  of  instruction,  and 
that,  setting  aside  all  particular  systems  of  instructions,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  discover  what  ouofht  to  be  the  character  of  the  instruction 
itself,  and  what  are  the  fundamental  laws  according  to  which  the  edu- 
cation of  the  human  race  must  be  determined  by  nature."  In  another 
place,  he  requires  it  to  be  acknowledged,  ^Hhat  observation  is  the  ab- 
solute basis  of  all  knowledge,  in  other  words,  that  all  knowledge  must 
proceed  from  observation  and  must  admit  of  being  retraced  to  that 
source." 

But  what  does  Pestalozzi  understand  by  observation  ?  ^'  It  is,  (he 
says,)  simply  directing  the  senses  to  outward  objects,  and  exciting  con- 
sciousness of  the  impression  produced  on  them  by  those  objects." 
He  refers,  of  course,  principally  to  the  sense  of  sight.  But  the  ear  is 
not  to  be  neglected.  '^  When  sounds  are  produced  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  child,  and  its  consciousness  of  the  impression  which  these 
sounds  make  on  its  mind  through  the  sense  of  hearing  is  aroused, 
this,  to  the  child,  is  just  as  much  observation,  as  when  objects  are 
placed  before  its  eyes,  and  consciousness  is  awakened  by  the  impres- 
sion which  the  objects  make  on  the  sense  of  sight.  By  the  aid  of 
his  spelling  book,  therefore,  the  child's  ear  is  to  be  familiarized  with 
the  series  of  elementary  sounds  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of 
a  knowledge  of  language,  just  as  it  is  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
visible  objects  by  the  aid  of  his  Book  for  Mothers. 

According  to  this,  observation  would  mean  every  impression  which 
the  mind  receives  through  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

Does  Pestalozzi  exclude  the  remaining  senses  f  No ;  for  he  fre- 
quently speaks  of  the  impressions  of  the  fivt  senses,  and  he  says  that 
the  understanding  collects  the  impressions  which  the  senses  receive 
from  external  nature  into  a  whole,  or  into  a^  notion,  and  then  develops 
this  idea  until  it  attains  clearness.  And  elsewhere  he  says  that  the 
mechanical  form  of  all  instruction  should  be  regulated  by  the  eternal 
laws  according  to  which  the  human  mind  rises  from  the  perceptions 
of  sense  to  clear  notions. 

Pestalozzi  repeatedly  dwells  upon  this  process  of  intellectual 
development. 

Above  every  thing,  he  will  have  attention  given  to  the  first  step  in 
the  process,  namely  observation.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  objects 
are  seen  separately  by  the  children,  not  dimly  at  a  distance,  but  close 
at  hand  and  distinctly ;  then  also  that  there  shall  be  placed  before 
the  children,  not  abnormal,  but  characteristic  specimens  of  any  class 
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of  objects — such  as  will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  thing  and  or  its 
most  important  properties.  Thus,  for  example,  a  lame,  one-eyed,  or 
six-fingered  man,  he  says,  would  not  be  proper  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  human  form. 

Out  of  the  observation  of  an  object,  the  first  thing  that  arises,  he 
says,  is  the  necessity  of  naming  it;  from  naming  it,  we  pass  on  to 
determining  its  properties,  that  is  to  description ;  out  of  a  clear  des- 
cription is  finally  developed  the  definition — the  distinct  idea  of  the 
object.  The  full  maturity  of  this,  the  last  fruit  of  all  instruction,  de- 
.  pends  materially  on  the  vigorous  germination  of  the  seed  sown  in  the 
first  instance— on  the  amoant  of  wisdom  exercised  in  guiding  the 
children  to  habits  of  observation.  Definitions  not  founded  on  obser- 
vations,  he  says,  produce  a  superficial  and  unprofitable  kind  of 
knowledge. 

Just  when  we  begin  to  think  that  we  understand  Pestalozzi's  views, 
he  again  leads  us  into  uncertainty  as  to  the  idea  which  he  attaches  to 
observation. 

He  says  the  idea  had  only  lately  struck  him,  ''that  all  our  knowl- 
edge arises  out  of  number,  form,  and  words."  On  this  triple  basis, 
he  says,  education  must  proceed ;  and — 

''1.  It  must  teach  the  children  to  look  attentively  at  every  object 
which  they  are  made  to  perceive  as  unity,  that  is,  as  separated  from 
those  other  objects  with  which  it  appears  in  connection. 

2.  It  must  make  them  acquainted  with  the  form  of  every  object, 
that  is,  its  size  and  proportion. 

3.  It  must  teach  them  as  early  as  possible  the  names  and  words 
applicable  to  all  the  objects  with  which  they  are  acquainted." 

Pestalozzi  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  answer  the  question,  ^  Why 
are  not  all  the  other  properties  which  the  five  senses  enable  us  to  per- 
ceive in  objects,  just  as  much  elements  of  our  knowledge,  as  number, 
form,  and  name  ?'*  His  answer  is,  '^AU  possible  objects  have  neces- 
sarily number,  form,  and  name ;  but  the  remaining  properties  which 
the  senses  enable  us  to  perceive  are  not  possessed  by  any  object  in 
common  with  all  others,  but  this  property  is  shared  with  one  object, 
and  that  with  another.'' 

When  Pestalozzi  made  form  a  category  to  embrace  all  and  every 
thing,  he  only  thought  of  the  visible,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  further 
development  of  his  instruction  in  form,  which  deals  chiefiy  with  the 
measuring  of  visible  objects. 

But  there  are  innumerable  observations  which  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  form  and  number;  for  example,  tasting  honey, 
smelling  roses,  6cc 
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The  promiDence  which  Pestalozzi  gave  to  fonn  and  number  caused 
him  to  undertake  a  new  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic  Subsequently  he  divided  geometry  into  instruction  in 
form  and  instruction  in  spaces,  for  the  reason  that  we  perceive  shape 
and  size,  (mathematical  quality  and  quantity,)  independently  of  each 
other ;  drawing  he  made  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  form — ^writing  a 
part  of  drawing. 

But  what  became  of  Pestalozzi's  principle,  that  observation  is  the 
foundation  of  all  intelligence,  when  he  thus  gave  an  undue  prominence 
to  form  and  number,  and  neglected  all  other  properties?  Suppose 
that  we  put  a  glass  cube  into  the  hands  of  a  child  and  he  observes  in  ' 
respect  to  it  nothing  else,  but  that  it  has  the  cubic  form,  and,  over  and 
above  this,  that  it  is  om  cube,— so  far  this  glass  cube  is  in  no  way 
distinguished  from  a  wooden  one.  But  if  I  require  to  take  notice  of 
other  properties,  such  as  color,  transparency,  weight,  <fec^  in  order 
that  I  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  glass  cube,  as  a  separate  object, 
and  so  describe  it  that  it  shall  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from 
every  other  cube, — ^then  I  must  fix  my  attention,  not  only  on  form  and 
number,  but  on  all  apparent  properties,  as  elements  in  a  complete 
observation. 

Lastly,  language  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  observation.  Why 
should  I  not  be  able  to  form  a  perfectly  correct  notion  of  an  object 
that  has  no  name — ^for  instance  a  newly-discovered  plant  ?  Language 
only  gives  us  the  expression  for  the  impressions  of  the  senses;  in  it 
is  reflected  the  whole  world  of  our  perceptions.  ^  It  is,"  as  Pestaloza 
rightly  observes,  ^  the  reflex  of  all  the  impressions  which  nature's 
entire  domain  has  made  on  the  buman  race."  But  what  does  he  go 
on  to  say!  '"Therefore  I  make  use  of  it,  and  endeavor,  by  the 
guidance  {A  its  uttered  sounds,  to  reproduce  in  the  child  the  self-same 
impressions  which,  in  the  human  race,  have  occasioned  and  formed 
these  sounds.  Great  is  the  gift  of  language.  It  gives  to  the  child  in 
one  moment  what  nature  required  thousands  of  years  to  give  man." 

In  that  case,  every  child  would  be  a  rich  heir  of  antiquity,  without 
the  trouble  of  acquisition;  words  would  be  current  notes  for  the 
things  which  they  designate.  But  both  nature  and  history  protest 
against  payment  in  sudb  currency,  and  give  only  to  him  that  hath. 
Does  not  Pestalozzi  himself  repeatedly  protest  against  this  very  thing  ? 
''The  christian  people  of  our  quarter  of  the  world,  (he  says,)  have 
sunk  into  these  depths,  because  in  their  lower  school  establishments 
the  mind  has  been  loaded  with  a  burden  of  empty  words,  which  has 
not  only  eflfaced  the  impressions  of  nature,  but  has  even  destroyed  the 
inward  susceptibility  fi>r  such  impressions,'* 
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Pestalozsd's  further  treatment  of  the  inBtructioa  in  language  clearly 
proves  that,  contrary  toJiis  own  principlea,  he  really  ascribed  a  mag- 
ical power  to  words — ^that  he  put  them  mor«  or  less  in  the  place  of 
observation — ^and,  (to  speak  with  a  figure,)  that  he  made  the  reflected 
image  of  a  thing  equal  to  the  thing  itself. 

As  this  error  of  Festal ozzi^s  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  I  will 
examine  it  more  closely.  In  the  instruction  in  language,  he  begins 
with  lessons  on  sounds ;  these  are  followed  by  lessons  on  words ;  and 
these  agun  by  lessons  on  language. 

I.  Lessons  on  Sounds. — "The  spelling  book,  (says  Pestalozzi,) 
*  must  contain  the  entire  range  of  sounds  of  which  the  language  con- 
sists, and  portions  of  it  should  be  repeated  daily  in  every  family,  not 
only  by  the  child  that  is  going  through  the  exercises  to  learn  how  to 
spell,  but  also  by  mothers,  within  hearing  of  the  child  in  the  cradle, 
in  order  that  these  sounds  may,  by  frequent  repetition,  be  so  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  child,  even  while  it  is  yet  unable 
to  pronounce  a  single  one  of  them,  that  they  shall  never  be  forgotten. 
No  one  imagines  to  what  a  degree  the  attention  of  infants  is  aroused 
by  the  repetition  of  such  simple  sounds  as  ba,  ba,  ba,  da,  da,  da,  ma, 
ma,  ma,  la,  la,  la,  <fec.,  or  what  a  charm  such  repetition  has  for 
them." 

And  so  the  child  in  the  cradle  is  to  have  no  rest  from  elementary 
teaching ;  the  cradle  songs  sung  to  it  are  to  consist  of  such  delightful 
bawling  and  bleating  as  ba,  ba,  ba,  <fec.,  which  might  well  scare  away 
the  child^s  guardian  angels. 

As  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  talk,  it  is  to  ^*  repeat  some  sequences 
of  these  sounds  every  day  ;"  then  follow  exercises  in  spelling. 

II.  "Lksbons  in  Words,  or  rather.  Lessons  in  Names." — Ac- 
cording to  Pestalozzi,  ^  all  the  most  important  objects  in  the  world 
are  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  child  in  the  Book  for  Mothers.** 

'*  Lessons  in  names  consist  in  giving  the  children  lists  of  the  names 
of  the  most  important  objects  in  all  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  in  his- 
tory, in  geography,  and  in  the  pursuits  and  relations  of  mankind. 
These  lists  of  words  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  child,  merely  as 
exercises  in  learning  to  read,  immediately  after  he  has  gone  through 
his  spelling  book ;  and  experience  has  shown  me  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  children  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  lists  of 
words,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  repeat  them  firom  memory,  merely 
in  the  time  that  is  required  to  perfect  them  in  reading :  the  gain  of 
what  at  this  age  is  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  lists  of  names  so  va- 
rious and  comprehensive,  is  immeasurable,  in  facilitating  the  subsequent 
instruction  of  the  children.** 
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Here  again  it  ib  not  even  remotely  hinted  that  the  children  ought 
to  know  the  things  named ;  words,  mere  words,  are  put  in  the  place 
of  observation. 

8.  Lbssons  IK  Lanouaok. — ^The  highest  aim  of  language,  accord- 
ing to  Pestaioszi's  idea,  is  to  lead  us  from  dim  perceptions  to  clear 
notions,  and  that  by  the  following  process : — 

1.  ^  We  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  an  object,  and  name  it  as 
unity,  as  an  object 

2.  We  gradually  become  conscious  of  its  distinguishing  qualities,' 
and  learn  how  to  name  them. 

8.  We  receive  through  language  the  power  of  designating  these* 
qualities  of  the  objects  more  precisely  by  means  of  verbs  and 
adverbs." 

The  first  step  in  this  process  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  object  of  the 
Pestalozzian  lessons  in  names ;  but,  when  viewed  more  closely,  the 
lessons  are  found  to  consist,  not  in  the  naming  of  objects  arising  out 
of  knowing  them,  but  in  the  names  for  their  own  sake. 

In  reference  to  the  second  operation,  when  Pestalozzi  writes  on  the 
black-board  the  word  ''eel,"  and  adds  the  quaUties,  ''slippery,  worm- 
shaped,  thick-ekinned,''  the  children  by  no  means  become  conscious 
of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  an  eel,  and  learn  to  name  them, 
through  observing  an  eel ;  they  rather  get  adjectives  to  the  noun 
"eel."  Of  the  process  by  which  these  adjectives  arise  firom  the  obser- 
vation of  the  qualities  which  they  express,  there  is  again  nothing  said. 

This  neglect  of  observation  is  still  more  striking,  when  Pestalozzi, 
further  on,  classifies  what  is  to  be  learned  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Geography.  8.  Physics.  *  6.  Physiology. 

2.  History.  4.  Natural  History. 

Each  of  these  five  heads  he  divides  again  into  forty  subdivisions,  so 
that  he  makes  two  hundred  subdivisions.  He  now  proceeds  to  give 
lists  of  words  in  all  these  subjects  in  alphabetical  order,  ^hich 
lists  are  to  be  impressed  upon  the  childrens'  memories,  "  till  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  be  forgotten.''  Afterward,  this  alphabetical 
nomenclature  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  "scientific"  one.  "  I  do  not 
know,  (says  Pestalozzi,)  whether  it  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  matter 
further  by  an  example ;  it  appears  to  me  almost  superfluous :  never- 
theless, I  will  do  so,  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  form.  K  G,  One 
of  the  subdivisions  of  Europe  is  Germany :  the  child  is  first  of  all 
made  well  acquainted  with  the  division  of  Germany  into  ten  circles, 
so  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  forget  it ;  then  the  names  of  the  towns 
of  Germany  are  placed  before  him,  at  first  in  mere  alphabetical  order 
for  him  to  read,  but  each  of  these  towns  is  previously  marked  with 
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the  number  of  the  circle  in  which  it  lies.  As  soon  as  the  child  can 
read  the  names  of  the  towns  fluently,  he  is  taught  the  connection  of 
the  numbers  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  main  heads,  and  in  a  few 
hours  he  is  able  to  determine  the  place  of  the  entire  number  of  Ger- 
man towns  in  these  subdivisions.  Foi'  example,  suppose  the  names 
of  the  following  places  in  Germany  are  set  before  him,  marked  by 
numbers : — 

Aachan,  (Aiz-la-Cha-        Allenbach,  5.  AltensaLsa,  10. 

pelle,)  8.  AUendort)  5.  Altkirchen,  8. 

Aaleiif  3.  Allersperg,  2.  Altona,  10. 

Abenberg,  4.  Alschaufen,  3.  Aitor^  1. 

Aberthan,  11.  Alsleben,  10.  Altranstadt)  9. 

Ackcn,  10.  Altbunzlau,  11.  Altwasser,  13. 

Adersbach,  11.  Altena,  8.  AJkerdissen,  8. 

Agler,  1.  Altenau,  10.  Ambei^,  2. 

Ahrborgen,  10.  Altenberg,  9.*  Ambras,  1. 

Aigremont,  8.  Altenburg,  9.  Amoneburg,  6. 

Ala^  1.  Andemach,  & 

He  reads  them  all  in  the  following  manner  :— 

Aachen  lies  in  the  Westphalian  circle ; 

Abenberg  in  the  Franconian  circle; 

Acken  in  the  Lower  Saxony  circle ;  and  so  on. 

In  this  manner  the  child  is  evidently  enabled,  at  first  sight  of  the 
number  or  mark  referring  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  main  head,  to 
determine  the  place  of  each  word  of  the  list  in  the  scientific  classifi- 
cation of  the  subject,  and  thus,  as  I  before  said,  to  change  the  alpha- 
betical into  a  scientific  nomenclature." 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  a  refutation  of  these  views.* 

Further  on  in  the  book,  there  follow  some  directions  *'  how  to  ex- 
plain more  fully  to  the  pupil  the  nature,  qualities,  and  functions  of  all 
the  objects  with  which  the  lessons  in  names  have  made  him  ac- 
quainted, and  which  have  already  been  explained  to  him,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  placing  their  qualities  side  by  side  with  their  names."  For 
this  purpose,  the  mother  is  to  read  to  the  child  certain  sentences,  and 
the  child  is  to  repeat  them  after  her.  Many  of  these  sentences  would 
be  quite  unintelligible  to  a  child;  for  instance,  '^The  creditor  desires 
payment,"  ^^  The  right  must  be  maintained."  They  are  mere  exercises 
in  reading,  not  b»^d  in  the  slightest  degree  on  observation. 

We  have  seen  that  Pestalozzi  fixed  his  attention  chiefly  on  the 
principle  that  instruction  must  be  based  on  observation,  out  of  which 
the  clear  idea  is  at  last  developed.  He  says  that  we  are  dazzled  by 
the  charm  of  a  language,  ''which  we  speak  without  having  any  real 

*  ObeenrCf  too,  how  Pestalozxi  bu  taken  the  namet  of  tMj  obwure  placM  that  ocoarrod 
to  him  at  the  moment,  inch  as  Aberthany  Ala,  Ac.  Out  of  tha  31  placea  mho&b  namea  an 
flTen,  five  at  moat  would  deaerre  to  be  Included  la  a  achool  geography.  Not  a  word  is  aald 
about  mapa. 
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knowledge  of  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  words  which  we  allow  to  run 
tiuongh  our  mouths.''  He  combats  "  all  8cienti6c  teaching  which  is 
analyzed,  explained^  and  dictated  by  men  who  have  not  learnt  to 
think  and  speak  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature,"  whose  ^  defi- 
nitions must  be  conjured  into  the  soul  like  a  detu  ex  machind,  or 
must  be  blown  into  the  ears  as  by  stage-prompters;"  the  effect  of 
which  is  that  men  ''  sink  into  a  miserable  mode  of  education,  fit  only  for 
forming  play-actors."  He  speaks  with  great  warmth  against  "defini- 
tions not  founded  on  observation,"  "  A  definition,  (he  says,)  is  the 
simplest  expression  of  clear  ideas,  but  for  the  child  it  contains  truth 
only  in  so  far  as  he  has  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
groundwork  of  observation  on  which  these  ideas  are  based ;  whenever 
he  is  left  without  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  observation  of  a  natural 
object  which  has  been  defined  to  him,  he  only  learns  to  play  with 
words  like  so  many  counters,  deceives  himself,  and  places  a  blind  be- 
lief in  sounds  which  will  convey  to  him  no  idea,  nor  give  rise  to  any 
other  thought,  except  just  this,  that  he  has  uttered  certain  sounds.* 

HiTic  illcB  lacrymcB, 

These  excellent  principles  can  not  receive  too  much  attention ;  but 
if  Pestalozzi's  own  method  of  instruction  be  squared  by  them,  it  will 
be  found  to  run  quite  counter  to  them.  He  be^ns,  not  with  obser- 
vations, but  with  words ;  with  him,  substantives  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  observation  of  objects,  adjectives  in  the  place  of  the  observa- 
tion of  the  properties  of  objects.  His  polemic  against  empty  word- 
wisdom  hits  therefore  his  own  method  of  instruction.  Fichte  says 
reiy  truly  in  regard  to  Pestalozzi^s  idea :  "^  In  the  field  of  objective 
knowledge,  which  relates  to  external  objects,  the  acquaintance  with 
the  literal  sign  that  represents  the  clearness  and  definiteness  of  the 
knowledge,  adds  nothing  whatever  for  the  student  himself;  it  only 
heightens  the  value  of  the  knowledge  with  reference,  to  its  communi- 
cation to  others,  which  is  a  totally  different  matter.  The  clearness 
of  such  knowledge  can  result  only  from  observation,  and  that  which 
we  can  at  pleasure  reproduce  in  all  its  parts,  just  as  it  really  is,  in  the 
imagination,  is  perfectly  known,  whether  we  have  a  word  for  it  or  not 

We  are  even  of  the  opinion  that  this  perfection  of  observation 

*  PeitakHsi  mtoo  tbows  briefly  and  trolj  that  nono  tat  those  who  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
•dfe  of  a  aabjeet  can  powibly  give  a  real  explanation  of  it  in  words.  "  If  I  have  not  a  dear 
perception  of  a  thing,"  be  saja,  **  I  can  not  say  with  certainty  what  its  attributes  are,  much 
1ms  wliat  it  is ;  I  can  not  eren  describe  It,  nacb  less  define  it  If  then  a  third  person  puts 
into  my  month  the  words  by  means  of  which  some  other  person,  who  had  a  clear  concep* 
lion  of  the  thing,  maltes  it  intelligible  to  people  of  his  own  stamp,  it  is  not  on  this  account 
any  clearer  to  me ;  but  it  is  clear  to  the  other  person  and  not  to  me  so  long  as  the  words  of 
this  person  sre  not  Ibr  me  what  they  are  for  him :  the  definite  CJcpreesion  of  the  IbU 
eleamess  of  an  idea." 

No.  10— [Vol.  FV.,  Ko.  1.]— 6. 
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sbould  precede  the  acquaintance  with  the  literal  sign,  and  that  the 
opposite  way  leads  directly  to  that  world  of  fog  and  shadows,  and  to 
that  early  use  of  the  tongue,  both  of  which  are  so  justly  hateful  to 
Pestalozzi ;  nay  even,  that  he  who  is  only  concerned  to  know  the  word 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  who  deems  his  knowledge  com- 
plete so  soon  as  he  knows  it,  lives  precisely  in  that  world  of  fog,  and 
is  only  concerned  for  its  extension.^ 

We  should  have  expected  from  Pestalozzi  some  directions,  first,  how 
to  exercise  the  senses  of  children,  and  cultivate  in  them  the  power  of 
rapidly  arriving  at  clear  conceptions  of  objects ;  second,  how  we  should 
teach  them  to  express  in  language  the  impressions  of  their  senses — to 
translate  their  mute  observations  into  words. 

But  Pestalozzi  does  ^ve  some  hints,  particularly  as  to  the  method 
in  which  instruction  in  natural  history  should  be  imparted.  We  must 
not  allow  the  child  to  go  into  the  woods  and  meadows,  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  trees  and  plants.  "'  Trees  and  plants,  (he 
says,)  do  not  there  stand  in  the  order  best  adapted  to  make  the 
character  of  each  class  apparent,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  by  the  first 
impressions  of  the  objects  for  a  general  acquaintance  with  this  de- 
partment of  science.  It  would  make  me  too  for  away  from  my  pur- 
pose, were  I  to  refute  this  excessive  pedantry  of  method,  (with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  I  can  find  no  better  word  for  it,)  against  which 
every  mind  that  has  any  degree  of  fireshness,  and  is  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  will  at  once  rise  up  in  condemnation. 

But,  though  nothing  further  is  said,  in  the  work  before  us,  on  the 
education  of  the  senses,  and  the  instruction  in  language  connected 
therewith,  Pestalozzi  refers  us  to  his  "  Book  for  Mothers,"  for  more 
on  these  points.  His  principle,  that  the  learning  of  a  child  must  com- 
mence with  what  lies  near  to  it,  appears  to  have  led  him  to  the  idea, 
that  no  natural  object  lay  nearer  to  a  child  than  its  own  body,  and 
that  therefore  it  should  commence  by  observing  that.  The  Book  for 
Mothers  describes  the  body,  with  all  its  limbs  and  parts  of  limbs, 
down  to  the  minutest  joints.  Few  persons,  (I  do  not  speak  of  sur- 
geons,) are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  body  as  the 
child  is  to  be  made.  Few  people  will  understand,  for  instance,  the 
following  description :  "  The  middle  bones  of  the  index  finger  are 
placed  outside,  on  the  middle  joints  of  the  index  finger,  between  the 
back  and  middle  members  of  the  index  finger,"  &c.  The  mother  is 
to  go  through  the  book,  word  for  word^  with  the  child,  making 
constant  reference  to  the  child's  own  body. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  Pestalozzi,  to  select  the 
child's  body  as  the  first  object  on  which  it  should  exercise  its  fiiculties 
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of  sight  and  epeech,  and,  generally,  the  so-called  exercises  in  observa- 
tion  employed  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  school,  ought  properly  to  be  re- 
garded as  exercises  in  reading,  in  which  the  object  is  far  more  to 
make  the  children  acquainted  with  words  and  sentences  than  to  give 
them  distinct  and  lasting  impressions,  and  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
thing  spoken  o£  He  who  yesterday  saw  a  man,  with  whose  image 
he  was  so  strongly  impressed  that  he  can  to-day  depict  it  from  his 
inward  conception — ^he  who  to-day  can  correctly  sing  from  memory 
a  melody  which  he  heard  yesterday — ^he  who  yesterday  smelt  vine- 
gar, and  to-day  feels  the  water  gather  in  his  mouth  at  the  recollection 
of  the  smell — gives  proof  of  his  observation  by  the  conception 
which  he  has  formed,  even  though  he  does  not  translate  that  concep- 
tion into  words.  The  generality  of  the  exercises  of  Pestalozzi  and 
his  followers  never  produced  such  an  imagination  of  perceptions  as 
this. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  Pestalozzi  asks  himself:  ^^How 
does  the  question  of  religion  stand  with  relation  to  the  principles 
which  I  have  adopted  as  true  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
human  race  in  general  ?" 

It  is  diflficult  to  follow  him  in  his  answer  to  this  question.  Every 
thing  that  is  lofty  in  man  is  founded,  according  to  him,  in  the  rela- 
tionship which  subsists  between  the  infant  and  its  mother.  The  feel- 
ings of  gratitude,  confidence  and  love  in  the  child  toward  the  mother 
gradually  imfold  themselves,  and  are,  at  a  later  period,  transferred  by 
the  child,  on  the  admonition  of  the  mother,  to  God.  This,  with 
Pestalozzi,  is  the  only  way  of  training  the  child  in  religion.  It  pre- 
supposes a  mother  pure  as  an  angel,  and  a  child  originally  quite  in- 
nocent The  mother  is  also,  like  a  saint,  to  take  the  child  under  her 
wings,  when  it  grows  up  and  is  enticed  to  evil  by  the  world,  which  is 
not  innocent,  ^  as  God  first  created  it."  According  to  this  view, 
motherless  orphans  must  remain  entirely  without  religious  training. 
There  is  scarcely  a  word  about  the  father ;  just  once  he  is  mentioned, 
and  then  it  is  said  that  he  is  '^  tied  to  his  workshop,**  and  can  not  give 
up  his  time  to  the  child. 

In  short,  the  mother  is  represented  as  the  mediator  between  God 
and  the  child.  But  not  once  is  it  mentioned  that  she  herself  needs  a 
mediator ;  not  once  in  the  whole  book  does  the  name  of  Christ  occur. 
It  is  nowhere  said  that  the  mother  is  a  christian  motlier,  a  member 
of  the  church,  and  that  she  teaches  the  child  what  she,  as  a  member 
of  the  church,  has  learnt  Holy  writ  is  ignored ;  the  mother  draws 
her  theology  out  of  her  own  heart  There  pervades  this  work  there- 
fore a  dedded  alienation  from  Christ    But  we  shall  afterward  see 
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tliat  it  would  be  unjust  to  measure  Pestalozzi's  ideas  on  religious  in- 
struction by  the  untenable  theory  brought  forward  in  the  last  chapters 
of  this  work. 

Having  thus  considered  the  contents  of  this  book,  which  was  writ- 
ten and  had  its  origin  in  Burgdorf,  which  contains  fundamental  edu- 
cational principles  of  the  highest  value  and  importance,  side  by  side 
with  the  most  glaring  educational  blunders  and  absurdities,  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  hear  how  Pestaloz2d  performed  his  work  as- 
a  teacher,  and  as  the  director  of  his  institution,  in  Burgdorf.  We 
shall  obtain  information  on  this  point  from  a  small  but  in  many 
respects  highly  interesting  and  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled  ''A  Short 
Sketch  of  my  Educational  Life,  by  John  Ramsauer.'**  The  writer, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  was  bom  in  1*790  at  Herissu  in 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Appenzell,  migrated  thence  in  1800,  along  with 
forty-four  other  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  a  time 
when  several  cantons,  Appenzell  among  the  rest,  had  been  totally 
desolated  in  consequence  of  the  French  revolution;  and  he  came 
thus  to  Schleumen,  not  far  from  Burgdorf.  While  at  Schleumen,  he 
attended  the  lower  burgh  school  of  Burgdorf^  in  which,  as  already 
stated,  Pestalozzi  taught.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's teaching : — 

"  I  got  about  as  much  regular  schooling  as  the  other  scholars,  namely,  none 
at  aJl;  but  his,  (Pestalozzi's,)  sacred  zeal,  bis  devoted  love,  which  caused  him 
to  be  entirely  unmindful  of  himself  his  serious  and  depressed  state  of  mind, 
which  Btmck  even  the  children,  made  the  deepest  impression  on  me,  and  knit 
my  childlike  and  grateful  heart  to  his  forever. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  this  school  as  a  whole;  all  that  I 
can  do  is  to  sketch  a  few  partial  views. 

Pestalozzi's  intention  was  that  all  the  instruction  given  in  this  school  should 
start  from  form,  number,  and  language,  and  shoSd  have  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  these  elements.  There  was  no  regular  plan  in  existence,  neither  was 
there  a  time-table,  for  which  reason  Pestalozzi  did  not  tie  himself  down  to  any 
particular  hours,  but  generally  went  on  with  the  same  subject  for  two  or  three 
hours  together.  There  were  about  sixty  of  us,  boys  and  girls,  of  ages  varying 
from  eight  to  fifteen  years;  the  school-hours  were  from  8  iSl  11  in  the  morning, 
and  from  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon.  The  instruction  which  we  received  was  en- 
tirely limited  to  drawing,  ciphering,  and  exercises  in  language.  We  neither 
read  nor  wrote,  and  accordingly  we  bad  neither  reading  nor  writing  books ;  nor 
were  we  required  to  commit  to  memory  any  thing  secular  or  sacred. 

For  the  drawing,  we  had  neither  copies  to  draw  tcom  nor  directions  what  to 
draw,  but  only  crayons  and  boards ;  and  we  were  told  to  draw  "  what  we 
liked  "  during  the  time  that  Pestalozzi  was  reading  aloud  sentences  about  natursl 
history,  (as  exercises  in  language.)  But  we  did  not  know  what  to  draw,  and 
so  it  happened  that  some  drew  men  and  women,  some  hooses,  and  others  strings, 
knots,  arabesques,  or  whatever  else  came  into  their  heads.  Pestalozzi  never 
looked  to  see  wluU  we  had  drawn,  or  rather  scribbled ;  but  the  clothes  of  all  the 
acholara,  especially  the  sleeves  and  elbows,  gave  unnolfltakable  evidence  that 
they  had  been  making  due  use  of  their  crayons. 

Por  the   ciphering,  we  had   between  every  two  scholars  a  small  table 

*  When  Pestaloza  hlmaelf  speaks  of  hit  teacbioff,  he  la  too  apt  to  mix  op  what  he  latended 
with  wbat  he  reallf  aflbcted. 
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pasted  on  mill-board,  on  which  in  qnadrangular  fields  were  marked  dots,  which 
we  bad  to  count,  to  add  together,  to  subtract,  to  multiply,  and  divide  bj  one 
another.  It  was  ont  of  theee  exercises  that  Krttsi  and  Buss  constructed,  first, 
the  Unity  Table,  and  afterward  the  Fraction  Tables.  But,  as  Pestalozzi  only 
allowed  the  scholani  to  go  oyer  and  to  repeat  the  exercises  in  their  tiims,  and 
never  questioned  them  nor  set  them  tasks,  theee  exercises,  which  were  others 
wise  very  good,  remained  without  any  great  utility.  He  had  not  sufficient  pa- 
tience to  ^ow  things  to  be  gone  over  again,  or  to  put  questions ;  and  in  his 
enormous  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  school,  he  seemed  not  to  concern 
himflelf  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  individual  scholar. 

The  best  things  we  had  with  him  were  the  exercises  in  language,  at  least 
those  which  he  gave  us  on  the  paper-hangings  of  the  school-room,  and  which 
were  real  exercises  in  observation.  These  hangings  were  very  old  and  a  good 
deal  torn,  and  before  these  we  had  firequently  to  stand  for  two  or  three  hours 
together,  and  say  what  we  observed  in  respect  to  the  form,  nimiber,  position 
and  oolor  of  the  figures  painted  on  them,  and  the  holes  torn  in  them,  and  to 
express  what  we  observed  in  sentences  gradually  increasing  in  length.  On 
such  occasions,  he  would  say:  "Boys,  what  do  you  see?"  (He  never  named 
the  girls.) 
Annoer,  A.  hole,  (or  rent,)  in  the  wainscoat 
PeskUossL  Yeiy  good.    Now  repeat  after  me: — 

I  see  a  hole  in  the  wainscoat 

I  see  a  long  hole  in  the  wainscoat 

Through  the  hole  I  see  the  walL 

Through  the  long  narrow  bole  I  see  the  wall. 
Pesialozzi.  Repeat  after  me : — 

I  see  figures  on  the  paper-hangmgs. 

I  see  black  figures  on  the  paper-lmngings. 

I  see  round  black  figures  on  the  paper-hangings. 

I  see  a  square  yellow  figura  on  the  paper-han^g& 

Besides  the  squaro  yellow  figure,  I  see  a  black  round  figure. 

The  square  figure  is  joined  to  the  rotmd  one  by  a  thick  black  stroke. 
And  80  on. 

Of  less  utility  were  those  exercises  in  language  which  he  took  fit>m  natural 
history,  and  in  which  we  had  to  repeat  after  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned.    He  would  say : — 

Amphibious  animals.  Crawling  amphibious  animals. 

Creeping  amphibious  animals. 

Monkeys.  Long^taUed  monkeys. 

Short-tailed  monkeys. 
And  so  on. 

We  did  not  understand  a  word  of  this,  for  not  a  word  was  explained,  and  it 
was  all  spoken  in  such  a  sing-song  tone,  and  so  rapidly  and  indistinctly,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  wonder  if  any  one  had  understood  any  thing  of  it,  and  had 
learnt  any  thing  fi^>m  it ;  besides,  Pestalozzi  cried  out  ao  dreadfully  loud  and  so 
continuously,  thaX  he  could  not  hear  us  repeat  after  him,  the  less  ao  as  he  never 
waited  for  us  when  he  had  read  out  a  sentence,  but  went  on  without  intermis- 
sion and  read  off  a  whole  page  at  once.  What  he  thus  read  out  was  drawn  up 
on  a  hal^sheet  of  large-sized  mill-board,  and  our  repetition  consisted  for  the 
most  part  in  saying  the  last  word  or  syllable  of  each  phrase,  thus  "  monkeys — ^mon- 
keys," or  "  keys — keys."    There  was  never  any  questioning  or  recapitulation. 

As  Pestalozzi  in  his  zeal,  did  not  tie  himself  to  any  particular  time,  we  gene- 
rally went  on  till  eleven  o'clock  with  whatever  he  had  commenced  at  eight,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  he  was  always  tired  and  hoarse.  We  knew  when  it  was  eleven 
by  the  noise  of  other  school  children  in  the  street^  and  then  usually  we  all  ran 
out  without  bidding  good-bve. 

Although  Pestalozzi  had  at  all  times  strictly  prohibited  his  asBistants  ttcm. 
using  any  kind  of  corporal  punishment,  yet  be  by  no  means  dispensed  with  it 
himseH  but  very  often  dealt  out  boxes  on  the  ears  right  and  left.  But  most  of 
the  scholars  rendered  his  life  very  unhappy,  so  much  so  that  I  felt  a  real  sym- 
pathy for  him,  and  kept  myself  all  the  more  quiet  This  he  soon  observed,  and 
many  a  time  he  took  me  tar  a  walk  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  in  fine  weather  he 
went  every  day  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Emme,  and  for  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment looked  for  different  kinds  of  stones.    I  had  to  take  part  in  this  occupation 
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myself  although  it  appeared  to  me  a  strange  one^  seeing  that  mUJions  of  stones 
lay  there,  and  I  did  not  know  which  to  search  for.  He  himself  was  acquainted 
with  only  a  few  kinds,  bat  nevertheless  he  dragged  along  home  from  this  plaoe 
every  day  with  his  pocket  and  his  pocket  handkerchief  fiill  of  stones^  Uiough 
after  they  were  deposited  at  home,  they  were  never  looked  at  again.  He  re- 
tained this  fancy  tluoughout  his  life.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  find  a  single 
entire  pocket  handkerdiief  in  the  whole  of  the  institution  at  Burgdorf,  for  all 
of  them  had  been  torn  with  carrying  stones. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  though  indeed  unimportant,  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention.  The  first  time  that  I  was  taken  in  to  Pestalozzi's  school  he  cordially 
welcomed  and  kissed  me,  then  he  quickly  assigned  me  a  place,  and  the  whole 
morning  did  not  speak  another  word  to  me,  but  kept  on  readmg  out  sentences 
without  halting  for  a  moment  As  I  did  not  understand  a  bit  of  what  was 
going  on,  when  I  heard  the  word  "  monkey,  monkey,"  come  every  time  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  and  as  Pestalozzi,  who  was  very  ugly,  ran  about  the  room 
as  though  he  was  wild,  without  a  coat  and  without  a  neck-doth,  his  long  shirt- 
sleeves hanging  down  over  his  arms  and  hands,  which  swung  negligently  about, 
I  was  seized  with  real  terror,  and  might  soon  have  believed  that  he  himself 
was  a  monkey.  During  the  first  few  days  too,  I  was  all  the  more  afraid  of  liim, 
as  he  had,  on  my  arrival,  given  me  a  kiss  with  his  strong,  prickly  beard,  the 
first  kiss  which  I  remembered  having  received  in  my  life. 

Ramsauer  does  not  relate  so  much  about  the  instruction  given  bj 
the  other  teachers.  Among  the  fruits  of  their  instruction  were  two 
of  the  three  elementary  works  which  appeared  in  1803,  under  Pesta- 
lozzi's name:  (1.)  '^The  ABC  of  Observation,  or  Lessons  on  the 
Relations  of  Size,"  (2.)  ^  Lessons  on  the  Relations  of  Number.*^  (3.) 
The  third  elementary  work  alone  was  written  by  Pestalozzi  himself; 
it  is  the  one  already  mentioned,  the  '^Book  for  Mothers,  or  Guide 
for  Mothers  in  teaching  their  children  to  observe  and  speak." 

The  institution  at  Burgdorf  attracted  more  and  more  notice ;  people 
came  from  a  distance  to  visit  it,  induced  particularly  by  Pestalozzi's 
work,  ^*  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children."  M.  Decan  Ith,  who  was 
sent  by  the  Helvetian  government  in  1802,  to  examine  the  institution, 
made  a  very  favorable  report  on  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
government  recognized  it  as  a  public  institution,  and  granted  small 
salaries  to  the  teachers  out  of  the  public  funds. 

But  that  government  was  dissolved  by  Napoleon  the  very  next 
year,  and  the  constitution  of  the  cantons  restored.  The  Bernese 
government  now  fixed  on  the  castle  of  Burgdorf  as  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  canton ;  and  Pestalozzi  had  to  clear 
out  of  it,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1804. 

In  1802,  during  Pestalozzi's  stay  at  Burgdorf,  Kapoleon  required 
the  Swiss  people  to  send  a  deputation  to  him  at  Paris.  Two  districts 
chose  Pestalozzi  as  a  deputy.  Before  his  departure,  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  ^  Views  on  the  Objects  to  which  the  Legislature 
of  Helvetia  has  to  direct  its  attention."  He  pnt  a  memorandum  on 
the  wante  of  Switzerland  into  the  hands  of  the  First  Consul,  who 
paid  as  little  attention  to  it  as  he  did  to  Pestalozzi's  educational 
efforts,  declaring  that  he  could  not  mix  himself  up  with  the  teaching 
of  the  ABC. 
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The  Bernese  goverament  gave  up  the  monastery  of  Buchsee  to 
Pestalozzi  for  his  institution,  and  had  the  building  properly  aiTanged 
for  him.  Close  by  Buchsee  lies  the  estate  of  Hofwyl,  where  Fellen- 
betg  resided,  and  to  whom  the  teachers  gave  the  principal  direction  of 
the  institution,  *'not  without  my  consent,"  says  Pestalozzi,  '^but  to 
my  profound  mortification .'' 

Notwithstanding,  Pestalozzi  allows  Fellenberg  to  have  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  the  talent  of  governing.  In  Fellenberg  the  intellect 
predominated,  as  in  Pestalozzi  the  feelings;  in  the  institution  at 
Buchsee,  therefore,  "  that  love  and  warmth  was  missing  which,  inspir- 
ing all  who  came  within  its  influence,  rendered  every  one  at  Burg- 
dorf  so  happy  and  cheerful :  at  Buchsee  every  thing  was,  in  this 
respect,  totally  different.  Still  Buchsee  had  this  advantage,  that  in  it 
more  order  prevailed,  and  more  was  learned  than  at  Burgdorf/^ 

Pestalozzi  perceived  that  his  institution  would  not  become  inde- 
pendent  of  Fellenberg,  so  long  as  it  should  remain  at  Buchsee,  and 
he  gladly  accepted,  therefore,  a  highly  advantageous  proposal  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yverdun,  that  he  should  remove  his  insti- 
tution to  their  town.  He  repaired  thither,  with  some  of  his  teachers 
and  eight  pupUs ;  half  a  year  later,  the  remaining  teachers  followed, 
having,  as  Pestalozzi  remarks,  soon  found  the  government  of  Fellen- 
berg far  more  distasteful  than  the  want  of  government,  under  him, 
had  ever  been  to  them. 

We  now  enter  on  a  period  when  Pestalozzi  and  his  institution  ac- 
quired a  European  reputation,  when  Pestalozzian  teachers  had  schools 
in  Madrid,  Naples,  and  St  Petersburg,  when  the  emperor  of  Russia 
gave  the  venerable  old  man  a  persona]  proof  of  his  favor  and  esteem, 
and  when  Fichte  saw  in  Pestalozzi  and  his  labors  the  commencement 
of  a  renovation  of  humanity. 

But  to  write  the  history  of  this  period  is  a  task  of  unusual  difficul- 
ty. On  one  side  stand  extravagant  admirers  of  Pestalozzi,  on  the  oth- 
er bitter  censurers;  a  closer  examination  shows  us  that  both  are 
right,  and  both  wrong.  A  fearful  dissension  arises,  in  the  institution 
itself,  among  the  teachers;  at  the  head  of  the  two  parties  stand 
Niederer  and  Schmid,  who  abuse  each  other  in  a  manner  unheard  ot 
With  which  party  shall  we  side ;  or  shall  we  side  with  neither,  or 
with  both ! 

If  we  ask  to  which  party  Pestalozzi  inclined,  or  whether  he  held 
himself  above  the  parties,  and  then  go  entirely  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, our  embarrassment  will  only  be  increased.  He  pronounced  a 
very  different  opinion  on  the  same  man  at  different  times :  at  one  time 
he  saw  in  him  a  helping  angel,  before  whom  he  humbled  himself 
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more  tlian  was  seemly,  and  from  whom  he  expected  every  benefit  to 
his  institution ;  at  another  time,  he  saw  in  him  an  almost  fiendish 
being,  who  was  only  bent  on  ruining  the  institution. 

If  any  fancy  that  they  have  a  sure  source  of  information  in  the 
account  drawn  up  by  Pestalozzi  and  Nieder,  and  published  in  1807, 
namely,  the  ^  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Pestalozzian  Institution,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Parents  of  the  Pupils  and  to  the  Public ;"  they  will  be 
undeceived  by  some  remarks  which  Pestalozzi  himself  added  to  that 
report  at  a  later  period,  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  but  still 
more  so  in,  "  The  Fortunes  of  my  Life."  This  work  is  altogether  at 
variance  with  those  which  give  a  high  degree  of  praise  to  the  Pesta- 
lozzian Institution,  in  its  former  condition.  From  the  year  in  which 
the  dispute  between  Niederer  and  Schmid,  broke  out,  (1810,)  most 
of  those  who  give  any  information  on  the  subject  range  themselves  on 
Niederer's  side ;  while  Pestalozzi  himself,  from  the  year  1815  till  his 
death,  holds  unchangeably  with  Schmid. 

I  should  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  thread  my  way  in  this  laby- 
rinth with  any  degree  of  certainty,  were  it  not  for  the  &ct  that  I  re- 
sided some  time  in  the  institution,  namely,  from  October,  1809,  till  May* 
1810,  and  there  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  persons  and 
circumstances  than  I  could  otherwise  have  been. 

A  friend,  (Rudolph  von  Przystanowski,)  accompanied  me  to  Yver- 
dun,  where  we  arrived  toward  the  end  of  October.  It  was  in  the 
evening  of  a  cold  rainy  day  that  we  alighted  at  the  hotel  called  the 
Red  House.  The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  old  castle,  built  by 
Charles  the  Bold,  which  with  its  four  great  round  .towers  incloses 
a  courtyard.  Here  we  met  a  multitude  of  hoj% ;  we  were  conducted 
to  Pestalozzi.  He  was  dressed  in  the  most  negligent  manner:  he 
had  on  an  old  grey  overcoat,  no  waistcoat,  a  pair  of  breeches,  and 
stockings  hanging  down  over  his  slippers  ;  his  coarse  bushy  black  hair 
uncombed  and  frightful.  His  brow  was  deeply  furrowed,  his  dark 
brown  eyes  were  now  soft  and  mild,  now  full  of  fire.  You  hardly 
noticed  that  the  old  man,  so  fiill  of  geniality,  was  ugly ;  you  read  in 
his  singular  features  long  continued  suffering  and  great  hopes. 

Soon  after,  we  saw  Niederer,*  who  gave  me  the  impression  of  a 
young  Roman  Catholic  priest;  Krusi,*  who  was  somewhat  corpu- 
lent, fair,  blue-eyed,  mild  and  benevolent ;  and  Schmid,*  who  was,  if 
possible,  more  cynical  in  his  dress  than  Pestalozzi,  with  sharp  features 
and  eyes  like  those  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

At  that  time  137  pupils,  of  ages  varying  from  six  to  seventeen 

*  A  biograpbtcal  sketch  of  Niederer,  Krilel,  and  Schmid,  will  begireii  at  the  cloeeof  the 
lUe  of  P«etaloxzL~Eo. 
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yean,  lived  in  the  institution ;  2B  lodged  in  the  town,  but  dined  in 
the  institution.  There  were  in  ail,  therefore,  165  pupils.  Among 
them  there  were  78  Swiss ;  the  rest  were  Germans,  French,  Russians, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Americans.  Fifteen  teachers  resided  in  the 
institution,  nine  of  whom  were  Swiss  teachers,  who  had  been  educated 
there.  Besides  these,  there  were  32  persons  who  were  studying  the 
method :  seven  of  them  were  natives  of  Switzerland.  The  interior 
of  the  building  made  a  mournful  impression  on  me  ;  but  the  situation 
was  extreme! J  beautifiiL  An  extensive  meadow  separates  it  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  glorious  lake  of  Neufchlltel,  on  the  west  side  of 
which  rises  the  Jura  range  of  mountains,  covered  with  vineyards. 
From  the  heights  of  the  Jura,  above  the  village  of  Gransou,  rendered 
fiunous  by  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Bold,  you  survey  on  the  one 
side  the  entire  chain  of  the  Alps,  from  Mount  Pilatus,  near  Lucerne, 
to  Mount  Blanc ;  on  the  other  side  you  see  far  away  into  France. 

A  short  time  after  my  arrival,  I  went  to  live  in  the  institution, 
where  I  took  my  meals,  and  slept  along  with  the  children.  If  I 
wanted  to  do  any  work  for  myself,  I  had  to  do  it  while  standing  at  a 
writing  desk  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  one  of  the  classes.  None 
of  the  teachers  had  a  sitting-room  to  himself.  I  was  fully  determined 
to  devote  all  my  energies  thenceforth  to  the  institution,  and  accord- 
ingly I  had  brought  with  me  Freddy  Reichardt,  the  brother  of  my 
future  wife,  a  boy  of  eight  years,  and  now  placed  him  among  the 
other  scholars.  My  position  was  well  suited  to  enable  me  to  compare 
the  reports  on  the  institution  with  what  I  daily  saw  and  experienced. 
The  higher  my  expectations  had  been  raised  by  that  report,  the  deep- 
er was  my  p^n,  as  I  was  gradually  undeceived  ;  I  even  thought  I  saw 
the  last  hopes  of  my  native  land  disappear. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  particularize  the  respects  in  which 
I  was  undeceived  ;  they  may  be  learnt  from  Pestalozzi^s  notes  to  the 
latter  copy  of  his  report,  but  especially  from  his  work,  ''The  Fortunes 
€i  my  Life.^'  Nevertheless  I  will  advert  to  one  or  two  principal 
points. 

I  will  particularly  advert  to  what  is  said  in  the  report  about  the 
spirit  of  the  institution,  which  is  represented  as  being  similar  to  that 
which  pervades  a  family. 

"  We  may  with  a  good  conscience,  declare  publidy,  that  the  children  in  our 
institution  are  happy  and  cheerful ;  that  their  innocence  is  preserved,  their  reli- 
gious disposition  dierished,  their  mind  formed,  ther  knowledge  increased,  their 
hearts  elevated.  The  arrangements  which  have  been  adopted  for  attaining  these 
objects  possess  a  quiet  inward  power.  They  are  based  principally  on  the  benev- 
olent and  amiable  character  which  distinguishes  the  teM!hers  of  our  house,  and 
which  is  supported  by  a  vigorous  activity.  There  reigns  throughout  the  entire 
institution  the  spirit  of  a  groat  domestic  union,  in  which,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  such  a  union,  a  pure  paternal  and  fraternal  feeling  eveiy  where 
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ahinee  forth.  The  children  feel  themselves  free,  their  actiyitj  finds  eyen  a  pow- 
erful charm  in  their  employments ;  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  the  af- 
fection shown  toward  them,  elevate  their  sentiments."  "  The  life  in  the  houae 
la,  to  a  rare  extent,  a  school  for  cultiyating  domestic  affection  and  domestic  un- 
ity." "  All  the  teachers  in  common,  acting  as  an  organized  whole,  do  for  all  the 
children  what  a  careful  mother  does  for  the  few  children  of  her  own  jGeumily." 
The  body  of  teadiers  "  attains  the  most  perfect  unity  of  thought  and  action, 
and  appears  to  the  children  as  only  one  person." 

"In  general,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  seek  tbronghoat  to  awaken  and  to 
foster  the  spuit  of  peace,  of  love,  and  of  mutual  brotherly  fellowship.  The  dis- 
position of  the  great  body  of  our  inmates  is  good.  A  spirit  of  strength,  of  re- 
pose, and  of  endeavor  rests  on  the  whole.  There  is  much  in  our  midst  that  is 
eminently  good.  Some  pupils  evince  an  angelic  disposition,  full  of  love  and  of  a 
presentiment  of  higher  thoughts  and  a  higher  existence.  The  bad  ones  do  not 
feel  themiselves  comfortable  in  the  midst  of  our  life  and  labor  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  every  spark  of  good  and  noble  feeling  which  still  glimmers  even  in  the 
bad  ones  encouraged  and  developed.  Tlie  children  are  in  general  neither  har- 
dened by  punishment,  nor  rendered  viun  and  superficial  by  rewards.  The  mild 
forbearance  of  the  most  amiable  household  has  tSuQ  most  undisturbed  play  in  our 
midst  The  children's  feelings  are  not  lightly  wounded.  The  weak  are  not 
made  to  compare  themselves  with  the  strong,  but  with  themselves.  We  never 
ask  a  pupil  if  he  can  do  what  another  does.  We  only  ask  him  if  he  can  do  a 
thing.  But  we  always  ask  him  if  he  can  do  it  perfectly.  As  little  of  the  strug^ 
gle  of  competition  takes  place  between  one  pupil  and  another,  as  between 
c^ectionate  brothers  and  sisters  who  live  with  a  loving  mother  in  a  happy 
condition." 

*^  We  live  together  united  in  brotherly  love,  fi-ee  and  cheerfiil,  and  are,  in  re- 
spect to  that  which  we  acknowledge  as  the  one  thing  needful,  one  heart  and 
one  soul.  We  may  also  say  that  our  pupils  are  one  heart  and  one  soul  with  us. 
They  feel  tliat  we  treat  them  in  a  fatherly  manner;  they  feel  that  we  serve  them, 
and  that  we  are  glad  to  serve  them ;  they  feel  that  we  do  not  merely  instruct 
them ;  they  feel  that  for  their  education  we  give  life  and  motion  to  every  thing 
in  them  that  belongs  to  the  character  of  man.  They  also  hang  with  their 
whole  hearts  on  our  actiona  They  live  in  the  constant  consdonsness  of  their 
own  strengtli." 

Must  not  even  a  sober  reader  of  these  passages  be  led  to  believe 
that  a  spirit  of  the  most  cordial  love  and  concord  reigned  in  a  rare 
manner  in  the  Pestalozzian  institution.  How  much  more  did  I  believe 
so,  who,  deeply  distressed  by  the  calamities  of  those  days,  and  inspired 
with  hope  by  the  eloquence  of  Fichte,  perceived  in  Yverdun  the 
commencement  of  a  better  time,  and  ardently  longed  to  hasten  its 
approach.  Those  who  did  not  themselves  live  through  those  years 
of  anguish,  in  which  injustice  increased  and  love  waxed  cold  in  the 
hearts  of  many,  may  perhaps  smile  at  the  enthusiasm  of  despair. 

Pestalozzi  himself  says  of  the  institution  that,  as  early  as  the  time 
when  it  was  removed  from  Buchsee  to  Yverdun,  it  bare  within  itself 
^  the  seeds  of  its  own  internal  decay,  (these  are  his  own  words,)  in  the 
unequal  and  contradictory  character  of  the  abilities,  opinions,  inclina- 
tions, and  claims  of  its  members  ;  although  as  yet  this  dissension  had 
done  any  thing  but  declare  itself  general,  unrestrained,  and  fierce.*' 
He  says,  that  nevertheless  many  of  the  members  were  still  desirous 
for  peace,  and  that  others  were  moderate  in  their  views  and  feelings. 
"But  the  seeds  of  our  decay  had  been  sown,  and  though  they  were 
still  invisible  in  many  places,  had  taken  deep  root.    Led  aside  by 
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woridly  temptations  and  apparent  good  fortune  from  the  purity,  sim- 
plicity, and  innocence  of  our  first  endeavors,  divided  among  ourselves 
in  our  inmost  feelings,  and  from  the  first  made  incapable,  by  the 
I  heterogeneous  nature  of  our  peculiarities  of  ever  becoming  of  one 

I  mind  and  one  heart  in  spirit  and  in  truth  for  the  attainment  of  our 

objects,  we  stood  there  outwardly  united,  even  deceiving  ourselves 
with  respect  to  the  real  truth  of  our  inclination  to  this  union,  and 
unfortunately  we  advanced,  each  one  in  his  own  manner,  with  firm 
and  at  one  time  with  rapid  steps  along  a  path  which,  without  our 
being  really  conscious  of  it,  separated  us  every  day  further  from  the 
possibility  of  our  ever  being  united. 

What  Ramsauer  says  entirely  agrees  with  this.  In  Burgdorf,  he 
says,  there  reigned  a  kindly  spirit  "This  ceased  when  the  family 
life  was  transformed  in  the  institution  into  a  constitutional  state 
existence.  Now  the  individual  was  more  easily  lost  in  the  crowd : 
thus  there  arose  a  desire  on  his  part  to  make  himself  felt  and  noticed. 
Egotism  made  its  appearance  every  day  in  more  offensive  forms. 
Envy  and  jealousy  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  many.'*  "  Much  indeed 
was  s^d  about  '  a  domestic  life,'  which  ought  to  prevail  in  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  just  as  a  very  great  deal  was  said  and  written 
about  an  ^  harmonious  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  pupil ;' 
•  but  both  existed  more  in  theory  than  in  practice.     It  is  true,  that  a 

good  deal  of  common  interest  was  evinced  in  the  general  working  of 
the  institution,  but  the  details  were  allowed  to  go  on  or  stand  still 
very  much  as  they  might,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  house  was 
more  a  tone  of  pushing  and  driving  than  one  of  domestic  quietude.** 

In  the  report  is  this  passage  :  **  In  respect  to  the  execution  of  the 
design,  we  may  say  decidedly,  that  the  institution  has  stood  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  eight  severe  years." 

On  this  passage  Pestalozzi  remarks  as  follows  in  1823  :  "  What  is 
here  said  in  confirmation  of  this  view  is  altogether  a  consequence  of 
the  great  delusion  under  which  we  lay  at  that  period,  namely,  that  all 
those  things  in  regard  to  which  we  had  strong  intentions  and  some 
clear  ideas,  were  really  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  we  should 
have  liked  to  make  them.  But  the  consequences  of  the  partial  truth 
which  in  this  instance  had  hold  of  our  minds  were,  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient knowledge,  ability,  and  skill  for  carr}'ing  it  out,  fixed  in  our 
midst,  confused,  and  made  the  seed  of  countless  weeds,  by  which  the 
good  seed  that  lay  in  the  ground  was  on  all  sides  crowded,  and  here 
^  and  there  choked.     Neither  did  we  perceive  the  weeds  at  that  time ; 

indeed,  as  we  then  lived,  thought,  acted,  and  dreamt,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  we  should  perceive  thera." 
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I  am  fiill J  aware  that  by  some  these  later  observations  of  Pestalozzi 
bave  been  attributed  partiy  to  the  weakness  of  old  age,  partly  to  the 
influence  of  Schmid.  To  this  I  can  not  assent  As  early  as  new 
yearns  day,  1808,  at  the  same  time  as  the  report  appeared,  Pestalozzi 
said  to  his  teachers : 

"  My  work  was  fbunded  in  love ;  love  vanished  from  our  midst ;  it  oould  not 
but  vanish.  We  deceived  ourselves  as  to  the  strength  which  this  love  de- 
mands; it  could  not  but  vanish.  I  am  no  longer  in  a  position  to  provide  any 
help  for  it  The  poison  which  eats  into  the  heart  of  our  work  is  accumulating 
in  our  midst  Worldly  honor  will  increase  this  poison.  0  God,  grant  that  we 
may  no  longer  be  overcome  by  our  delusion.  I  look  upon  the  laurels  which  are 
strewn  in  our  path  as  laurels  set  up  over  a  skeleton.  I  see  before  my  eyes  the 
skeleton  of  my  work,  in  so  far  as  it  is  my  work.  I  desire  to  place  it  before  your 
eyes.  I  siiw  the  skeleton  which  is  in  my  house  appear  crowned  with  laurels  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  the  laurels  suddenly  go  up  in  flames.  They  can  not  bear  the 
fire  of  aMiction  which  must  and  will  come  upon  my  house  ;  they  will  disap- 
pear ;  they  must  disappear.  My  work  will  stand.  But  the  consequences  of 
my  &ults  will  not  pass  away.  I  shall  be  vanquished  by  them.  My  deliverance 
is  the  grave.  I  go  away,  but  you  remain,  Would  that  these  words  now  stood 
before  your  eyes  in  flames  of  fire  1 — ^Friends,  make  yourselves  better  than  I  was, 
that  God  may  finish  his  work  through  you,  as  he  docs  not  finish  it  through  m& 
Make  yourselves  better  than  I  was.  Do  not  by  your  &ults  lay  those  same  hin- 
drances in  your  way  that  I  have  lain  in  mine.  Do  not  let  the  appearance  of  success 
deceive  you,  as  it  deceived  me.  You  are  called  to  higher,  to  general  sacrifice, 
or  you  too  will  fail  to  save  my  work.  Enjoy  the  passing  hour,  enjoy  the  fiill- 
nees  of  worldly  honor,  the  measure  of  which  has  risen  for  us  to  its  greatest 
height;  but  remember  that  it  vanishes  like  thefiowerof  the  Add,  which  blooms 
for  a  little  while,  but  soon  passes  away.'* 

What  contradictions  !  Does  then  the  same  fountain  send  forth  both 
sweet  and  bitter  ?  Was  the  report  actually  intended  to  deceive  the 
world  ? 

Never;  bat  Pestalozzi  was  not  entirely  free  from  an  unfortunate 
spirit  of  worldly  calculation,  although  his  calculations  in  most  cases 
turned  out  incorrect  Ever  full  of  the  idea  of  spreading  happiness 
over  many  lands,  in  a  short  time,  by  means  of  his  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  education,  he  naturally  considered  it  all-important  that  peo- 
ple should  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  institution.  By  the  bulk  of  the 
public,  indeed,  the  institution  was  taken  as  substantial  evidence  for  or 
against  the  excellence  and  practicability  of  his  educational  ideas  :  with 
it  they  stood  or  fell. 

The  concern  which  Pestalozzi  felt  about  the  reputation  of  his 
establishment  became  especially  apparent  when  foreigners,  particularly 

persons  of  distinction,  visited  Yverdun. 

"  As  many  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,**  says  Ramsauer,  "  as 
foreigners  visited  the  Pestalozzian  Institution,  so  many  hundred  times  did  Pesta- 
lozzi allow  himself  in  his  enthusiasm,  to  be  deceived  by  them.  On  the  arrival 
of  every  fresh  visitor,  ho  would  go  to  the  teachers  in  whom  he  placed  most  con- 
fidence and  say  to  them :  *  This  is  an  important  personage,  who  wants  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  we  are  domg.  Take  your  best  pupils  and  their 
analysis-books,  (copy-books  in  which  the  lessons  were  written  out,)  and  show 
him  what  we  can  do  and  what  we  wish  to  do.'  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times  there  came  to  the  institution,  silly,  curious,  and  often  totally  Uneducated 
persons,  who  came  because  it  was  the  *the  &shion.'    On  their  account,  we 
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Qsuallj  had  to  interrupt  the  class  instnicUon  and  hold  a  kind  of  examination. 
In  1814,  the  aged  Prince  Esterhazy  came.  Pestalozzi  ran  all  over  the  house, 
calling  out :  ^Bamsauer,  Ramsauer,  where  are  jou?  Gome  directlj  with  your 
best  pupils  to  the  Red  House,  (the  hotel  at  which  the  Prince  had  alighted.) 
He  is  a  person  of  the  highest  importance  and  of  infinite  wealth ;  he  has  thou- 
sands of  bond-slaves  in  Hungary  and  Austria.  He  is  certain  to  build  schools 
and  set  free  his  slaves^  if  he  is  made  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter.'  I  took 
about  fifteen  pupils  to  the  hotel  Pestalozzi  presented  me  to  the  Prince  with 
these  words :  *  Tills  is  the  teacher  of  these  scholars,  a  young  man  who  fifteen 
years  ago  migrated  with  other  poor  children  from  the  canton  of  Appenzell  and 
came  to  me.  But  he  received  an  elementary  education,  according  to  his  individ- 
nal  aptitudes,  without  let  or  hindrance.  Now  he  is  himself  a  teacher.  Thus 
you  see  that  there  is  as  much  ability  in  the  poor  as  in  the  richest,  fluently 
more;  but  in  the  former  it  is  seldom  developed,  and  even  then,  not  methodically. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  improvement  of  the  popular  schools  is  so  highly  im- 
portant But  he  will  show  you  every  thing  that  we  do  better  than  I  could.  I 
will,  therefore,  leave  him  with  you  for  the  present.'  I  now  examiued  the 
pupils,  taught^  explained,  and  bawlod,  in  my  zeal,  till  I  was  quite  hoarse, 
believing  that  the  Prince  was  thoroughly  convinced  about  everything.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour,  Pestalozzi  returned.  The  Prince  expressed  his  pleasure  at  what 
he  had  seen.  He  then  took  leave,  and  Pestalozzi,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
hotel,  said:  'He  is  quite  convinced,  quite  convinced,  and  will  certainly  establish 
schools  on  his  Hungarian  estates.'  When  we  had  descended  the  stairs,  Pesta- 
lozzi said:  'Whatever  ails  my  arm?  It  is  so  painful  Why,  see,  it  is  quite 
swollen,  I  can't  bend  it'  And  in  truth  his  wide  sleeve  was  now  too  small  for 
his  arm.  I  looked  at  the  key  of  the  house-door  of  the  maiaon  rouge  and  said 
to  Pestalozzi ;  *  Look  here,  you  struck  yourself  against  this  key  when  we  were 
going  to  the  Prince  an  hour  ago.'  On  closer  observation  it  appeared  that  Pesta- 
lozzi had  actually  bent  the  key  by  hitting  his  elbow  against  it  In  the  first 
hour  afterward  he  had  not  noticed  the  pain,  for  the  excess  of  his  zeal  and  his 
joy.  So  ardent  and  zealous  was  the  good  old  man,  already  numbering  seventy 
years,  when  he  thought  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  good.  I  could  adduce 
many  such  instances.  It  was  nothing  rare  in  summer  for  strangers  to  come  to 
the  castle  four  or  five  times  in  the  same  day,  and  for  us  to  have  to  interrupt  the 
instruction  on  their  account  two,  three  or  four  times." 

After  this  highly  characteristic  account,  I  ask  the  reader  whether 
he  will  cast  a  stone  at  the  amiable  and  enthusiastic  old  man  ?  I  cer- 
iaxnlj  will  not,  though  I  could  heartily  have  wished  that,  faithful  in 
small  things  and  mindful  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  he  had  plant- 
ed his  work  in  stillness,  and  that  it  had  been  slow  and  sound  in  its 
growth,  even  if  it  had  been  observed  by  only  a  few. 

The  source  of  the  internal  contradiction  which  runs  through  the 
life  of  Pestalozzi,  was,  as  we  saw  from  his  own  confessions,  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  his  grand  ideal,  which  comprehended  the  whole  human 
race,  he  did  not  possess  the  ability  and  skill  requisite  for  conducting 
eren  the  smallest  village  school.  His  highly  active  imagination  led 
him  to  consider  and  describe  as  actually  existing  in  the  institution 
whatever  he  hoped  sooner  or  later  to  see  realized.  His  hopeful  spir- 
it foresaw  future  development  in  what  was  already  accomplished,  and 
expected  that  others  would  benevolently  do  the  same.  This  bold  as* 
sumption  has  an  effect  on  many,  especially  on  the  teachers  of  the 
institution.  This  appears  to  explain  how,  in  the  report  on  the  institu- 
tion, so  much  could  be  said  bond  fdt  which  a  sober  spectator  was 
forced  to  pronounce  untnte. 
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But  this  self-delusion  is  never  of  long  duration  ;  the  period  of  oyer- 
strung  enthusiasm  is  followed  by  one  of  hopelessness  and  dejection. 
The  heart  of  man  is  indeed  an  alternately  proud  and  dejected  thing ! 
Such  an  ebb  and  flow  of  lofbj  enthusiasm  and  utter  despair  pervades 
the  entire  life  of  Pestalozsd.  The  address  which  he  delivered  to  his 
teachers  in  1808  appears  almost  as  the  caput  mortuumoi  the  report: 
the  truth  at  last  makes  itself  heard  in  tones  of  bitter  remorse.  Pes- 
talozzi  makes  a  more  tranquil  confession  concerning  the  early  times  of 
Yverdun,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  in  his  autobi<^aphy.  More 
than  sixteen  years  had  elapsed,  and  passion  had  cooled  down.  He 
states  soberly  what  he  had  enthusiastically  wished  to  accomplish  in 
those  earlier  days;  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  deceived  himself 
and  he  can  now  therefore  relate  the  history  of  the  institution  clearly 
and  truthfully.  But  the  times  less  removed  from  him  are  still  too 
present  to  his  feelings,  too  near  to  his  impassioned  gaze,  for  him  to 
be  able  to  delineate  them  with  the  same  historical  clearness  in  that 
work. 

The  report  speaks  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  institution  in 
a  way  which  can  not  have  failed  to  give  offense  to  persons  who  were 
not  enthusiastically  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Pestalozzi.  Listen  to  these 
remarks : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  the  instruction  generally,  the  following  is 
what  may  be  stated.  The  child  learns  to  know  and  exercise  himselij  that  is,  his 
physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religions  faculties.  With  this  instruction  to  the 
chUd  about  himselfj  instruction  about  nature  keeps  pace.  Commencing  with 
the  child  in  liis  domestic  relations,  the  latter  instruction  gradually  embraces  hu- 
man nature  in  all  the  above  mentioned  aspects.  And  in  the  same  way,  com- 
mencing with  the  circle  of  the  child's  observation,  it  gradually  embraces  the 
whole  of  external  nature.  From  the  first  starting  point,  the  child  is  led  to  an 
insight  into  the  essential  relations  of  mankind  and  society ;  from  the  second  to 
an  insight  into  the  relations  in  which  the  human  race  stands  to  external  nature, 
and  external  nature  to  the  human  race.  Man  and  nature,  and  their  mutual  re- 
lation, constitute,  therefore,  the  primary  matter  of  the  instruction ;  and  from 
these  subjects  the  knowledge  of  all  separate  branches  of  study  is  developed.  It 
must  here  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  aim  of  the  instruction  is  not  to  make 
the  pupUs  comprehend  man  and  nature  merely  externally,  that  is,  merely  in  so 
fiir  as  they  present  isolated  imperi(»l  characteristics,  capable  of  being  arranged 
either  in  a  logical  sequence  of  separate  units,  or  in  any  other  order  that  may  be 
convenient  The  aim  is  rather  to  make  the  pupils  observe  things  as  a  living  and 
organic  whole,  harmoniously  bound  together  by  necessary  and  eternal  laws,  and 
developing  itself  from  something  simple  and  original,  so  that  we  may  thus  bring 
them  to  see  how  one  thing  is  linked  in  another.  The  instruction,  as  a  whole, 
does  not  proceed  from  any  theory,  but  from  the  very  Ufe  and  substance  of  na- 
ture ;  and  every  theory  appears  only  as  the  expression  and  representation  of 
this  observed  life  and  substance." 

I  am  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  offering  any  criticism  on  this 

passage  by  a  note  which  Pestalozzi  added  to  it  fifteen  years  later. 

**  In  this  and  several  other  passages,"  says  the  venerable  old  mau,  ^  I 

express,  not  so  much  my  own  peculiar  views  on  education  in  their 

original  simplicity,  as  certain  immature  philosophical  views,  with 
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which,  at  that  time,  notwithstanding  all  our  good  intentions,  most  of 
the  inmates  of  onr  house,  myself  among  the  rest,  must  needs  perplex 
our  heads,  and  which  brought  me  personally  to  a  standstill  in  my  en- 
deavors. These  views  caused  the  house  and  the  institution,  both 
of  which  attained  at  this  period  a  seeming  flourishing  oonditioUf 
to  go  rotten  at  the  roots ;  and  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
hidden  source  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  haveeince  come  upon  me." 
It  would  take  too  long  to  follow  the  report  in  the  accounts  which 
it  gives  of  the  instruction  in  the  separate  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
every  thing  Pestalozzi  wants  to  be  entirely  novel,  and  just  for  this  rea- 
son he  falls  into  mistakes.  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  following  on  the 
instruction  in  geography :— - 

'I  The  instruction  in  this  sabject  begins  with  the  observation  of  the  district  in 
which  we  Hve,  as  a  type  of  what  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  presents.  It  is  then 
separated  into  elementary  instniction,  which  includes  physical,  mathematical, 
and  political  geographyf  and  (2,)  the  topographical  part,  in  which  each  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  subject  suggested  by  the  observation  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  proflecuted  in  a  graduated  course,  and  their  reciprocal  bearings  brought 
out  By  this  foundation,  the  pupils  are  prepared  for  forming  a  dear  and  00m- 
prehensive  yiew  of  the  earth  and  man,  and  their  mutual  influence  on  each  oth- 
er, of  the  condition  of  states  and  peoples,  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race  in 
intellectual  culture,  and  lastly  of  physical  science  in  its  broader  outlines  and 
more  general  relations.  The  children  are  made  acquainted  with  the  statistical 
portion  of  the  subject,  that  is,  the  natural  productions,  the  number  of  inhabit- 
antB,  form  of  government,  fta,  by  means  of  tabular  views." 

After  this,  need  we  wonder  when  we  find  Pestalozzi,  in  his  me- 
moirs, speaking  of  the  earlier  days  of  Yverdun  in  the  following 
nuumer  ?  **  The  desire  of  governing,  in  itself  unnatural,  was  called 
forth  among  us  at  this  period,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  reputation  of 
our  modes  of  instruction,  which  continued  to  increase  after  our  return 
to  Yverdun,  and  the  intoxicating  good  fortune  that  streamed  to  near- 
ly every  fool  who  hung  out  the  sign-board  of  an  elementary  method 
which,  in  reality,  did  not  as  yet  exist ;  on  the  other,  by  the  audacity 
of  our  behavior  toward  the  whole  world,  and  toward  every  thing  that 
was  done  in  education  and  was  not  cast  in  our  mould.  The  thing  is 
melancholy ;  but  it  is  true.  We  poor  weak  birds  presumed  to  take 
our  little  nestlings,  ere  they  were  fidrly  out  of  their  sheila,  on  flights 
which  even  the  strongest  birds  do  not  attempt  until  their  young  ones 
have  gained  strength  in  many  previous  trials.  We  announced  pub- 
licly things  which  we  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the  means  to 
accomplish.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  vain  boastings 
of  which  I  do  not  like  to  speak.^' 

No  wonder  that,  in  this  state  of  things,  there  arose  a  determined 
opposition  to  the  institution.  In  Switzerland  especially,  Pestalozzi 
says,  the  public  journals  began  ^to  speak  deddedly  against  our 
pretensions,  asserting  that  what  we  did  was  by  no  means  what  we 
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considered  and  represented  oarselves  to  be  doing.  6ut»  (he  oontin- 
ues,)  instead  of  penitently  returning  to  modesty,  we  stnrdily  resisted 
this  opposition.  While  participating  in  this  temerity,  which  is  now 
incomprehensible  to  me,  I  began  to  be  sensible  that  we  were  treading 
in  paths  which  might  lead  ns  astray,  and  that,  in  truth,  many  things 
in  the  midst  of  us  were  not  as  they  shonld  have  been,  and  as  we 
endeavored  to  make  them  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

Other  members  of  the  institution  thought  quite  differently ;  full  of 
self-confidence,  they  pressed  for  a  formal  examination;  and  in  the 
month  of  May,  1809,  an  application  to  that  effect  was  made  to  the 
Swiss  Diet,  then  assembled  at  Freiburg.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  Merian,  member  of  the  executive  oonndl  of  Basel;  Trechsel, 
professor  of  mathematics,  at  Bern ;  and  F^re  Girard,  of  Freiburg, 
were  commissioned  by  Governor  D'Affiy  to  examine  the  institution. 

In  November,  1809,  just  after  I  had  arrived  in  Yverdun,  this  com- 
mission of  inquiry  came  down  and  remained  five  days.  They  were 
five  sultry  days  for  Pestalozzi  and  his  teachers ;  it  was  felt  that  the 
commission,  which  confined  itself  strictly  to  actual  results,  would  make 
no  very  enthusiastic  report  Fere  Gerard  wrote  the  report  in  French, 
Frofessor  Trechsel  translated  it  into  German ;  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1810,  it  was  presented  to  the  Diet,  then  assembled  at  Solothum.  In 
the  following  year,  the  thanks  of  the  country  were  accorded  to 
Festalozzi,  by  the  Diet ;  and  there  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest. 

I  believe  that  the  commission  pronounced  an  impartial  judgment';  " 
the  conclusion  of  the  report  speaks  for  the  whole.  "  The  educational 
methods  of  the  institution,  (say  the  commissioners,)  stand  only  in 
very  imperfect  connection  with  our  establishments  for  public  instruc- 
tion. The  institution  has  in  no  way  aimed  at  coming  into  harmony 
with  these  public  schools.  Determined  at  any  price  to  interest  all  the 
faculties  of  children,  in  order  to  guide  their  development  according  to 
its  own  principles,  it  has  taken  counsel  of  its  own  views  only,  and  be- 
trays an  irresistible  desire  to  open  for  itself  new  paths,  even  at  the 
cost  of  never  treading  in  those  which  usage  has  now  established. 
This  was  perhaps  the  right  means  for  arriving  at  useful  disooveriesi 
but  it  was  also  a  design  which  rendered  harmony  impossible.  The 
institution  pursues  its  own  way ;  the  public  institutions  pursue  theirs ; 
and  there  is  no  probability  that  both  ways  will  very  soon  meet  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  force  of  circumstances  has  always  driven  Mr.  Festa- 
lozzi beyond  the  career  which  his  pure  zeal  and  his  fervent  charity  had 
marked  out  for  him.  A  good  intention,  noble  endeavors,  indefatiga- 
ble perseverance,  should  and  will  always  nseet  with  justice.  Let  us 
profit  by  the  excellent  ideas  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
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vndertakiog;  let  us  follow  its  instructive  examples ;  but  let  us  also 
lament  that  an  adyerae  &te  must  hang  over  a  man,  who,  by  the  force 
of  circumstanoes,  is  constantly  hindered  from  doing  what  he  would 
wish  to  do." 

After  the  publication  of  the  report,  there  arose  a  long  and  violent 
literary  warfiure,  which  did  any  thing  but  add  to  the  credit  of  the  in- 
stitution.* With  this  war  against  external  foes,  was  unfortunately 
associated  an  internal  feud,  which  ended  in  the  departure  of  Schmid 
and  others  of  the  teachers. 

One  of  Pestalozad's  biographers  states,  that  Schmidts  pride  and  pre- 
tensions had  grown  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  had  acted  with  the 
greatest  harshness  toward  Pestalozzi,  Niederer,  and  KrUsi.  '^Tbis 
was  caused,'^  continues  the  biographer,  ^  by  some  ideas  which  he  had 
partially  caught  up  from  two  scientific  men  who  were  then  stopping 
with  Pestalozsi,  (one  of  them  is  now  a  man  of  note  in  Silesia.)  Per-* 
haijp^  at  that  time  these  ideas  were  not  very  clearly  defined  in  the 
minds  of  those  men  themselves/'t 

The  biographer  means  me  and  my  friend ;  I  shall  therefore  not  be 
misunderstood,  if  I  relate  briefly  the  matter  to  which  he  refers. 

I  had  come  to  learn  and  to  render  service.  On  this  account,  I 
took  up  my  quarters  entirely  in  the  old  building  of  the  institution, 
slept  in  one  of  the  large  dormitories,  took  my  meals  with  the  chil- 
dren, attended  the  lessons,  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  the  oon- 
ferenoes  of  the  teachers.  I  listened  and  observed  attentively  in 
silence ;  but  I  was  far  from  thinking  of  commencing  myself  to  teach. 
My  opinion  upon  all  the  things  that  I  saw  and  heard  was  formed  very 
much  with  reference  to  the  boy  of  eight  years  intrusted  to  my  care, 
accordingly  as  they  contributed  to  his  comfort  or  otherwise.  Several 
weeks  had  passed  on  in  this  way,  when  I  was  one  evening  with  Pes- 
talozzi  and  the  rest  of  the  teachers  at  the  hotel  of  the  Wild  Man, 
where  they  used  to  meet  I  think  once  a  fortnight  After  supper, 
Pestalozzi  called  me  into  an  adjoining  room ;  we  were  quite  alone. 
^  My  teachers  are  afraid  of  you,"  he  said,  ^  because  you  only  listen 
and  look  on  in  silence ;  why  do  you  not  teach  V*  I  answered  that 
before  teaching,  I  wished  to  learn — ^to  leani  in  silence.    After  the 

*  The  well-known  K.  L.  too  Htller  ootieed  th«  repoit  of  tha  conuntMioa  tn  terms  of  high 
pralM,  in  the  GMingen  lAUrary  Advtrtuer^  of  the  13th  of  April,  1811,  and  at  the  same  time 
aecased  the  PeMalozzian  Inatitation  of  insplrinf  ita  papils  with  an  aTenion  from  reUgion,  the 
conatitnted  antboiitiea,  and  the  aristocracy.  Id  reply  to  tMa,  Mederer  wrote  **The  Peatap 
lossian  lostitntloa  to  tha  Pnblio."  This  pamphlet  appeared  In  a  nrw  form  in  1812,  ander  tha 
title,  **  Pestalottl'a  Edacatlonal  IJodertakinf  in  relation  to  ihe  CiTllization  of  the  Present 
lima."  Bremi,  of  Znrich,  wrote  in  replj  to  Ihe  ibrmer  pamphlet ;  PestalonI  and  Niederer 
wrote  again  In  replj  to  Bremi.  Niederer  profeaaas  to  hare  eoDTletad  Biemt  of  nhiety.two 
Sea,  tbirt j-aljc  iklsificatlona,  and  twenty  cahimnlea. 

t  Beoolng,  in  the  Scbulrath,  (an  edkieatloosi  periodical ) 
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oonyersation  had  touched  on  one  thing  and  another,  he  frankly  told 
me  things  about  several  of  his  teachers  which  put  me  into  a  state  of 
astonishment,  and  which  stood  in  direct  contradiction  with  what  I  had 
read  in  the  report,  but  not  with  what  I  had  myself  already  observed 
or  expected.  Pestalozzi  followed  up  these  disclosures  with  the  pro- 
posal, that  I  and  my  friend,  in  company  with  Schmid,  whom  he 
highly  praised,  especially  for  his  practical  ability  and  his  activity, 
should  set  to  work  to  renovate  the  institution. 

The  proposal  came  upon  me  so  unexpectedly,  that  I  begged  for 
time  to  think  of  it,  and  discussed  the  matter  with  my  friend,  who  was 
just  as  much  surprised  as  I  was.  We  were  both  naturally  brought 
by  this  means  into  a  closer  relation  with  Schmid,  became  in  a  short 
time  acquainted  with  the  arcana  imperii,  and  honestly  considered 
what  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution, 
and  what  could  be  done  to  remove  them. 

Foremost  of  these  was  the  intermixture  of  German  and  French 
boys,  which  doubly  pained  me,  as  I  had  come  from  Paris.  The  pa* 
rents  thought  otherwise :  they  perceived  in  this  very  intermixture  a 
fortunate  means  of  training  their  children  in  the  easiest  way  to  speak 
both  languages :  whereas  the  result  was,  that  the  children  could  speak 
neither.  With  such  a  medley  of  children,  the  institution  was  devoid 
of  a  predominant  mother-tongue,  and  assumed  the  mongrel  character 
of  border-provinces.  Pestalozzi  read  the  prayers  every  morning  and 
evening,  first  in  German,  then  in  French !  At  the  lessons  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  intended  for  German  children,  I  found  French  children 
who  did  not  understand  the  most  common  German  word.  This,  and 
much  more  that  was  to  be  said  against  this  intermixture,  was  now 
discussed  with  Pestalozzi,  and  the  proposal  was  made  to  him,  to  sep- 
arate the  institution  into  two  departments,  one  for  German,  the 
other  for  French  children.  Only  in  this  way,  it  was  represented  to 
him,  could  the  education  of  each  class  of  children  be  successfully 
conducted. 

The  proposal  was  not  accepted,  chiefly  on  account  of  external  ob- 
stacles, which  might  however  have  been  overcome.  A  passage  in 
Pestalozzi*s  "  Fortunes  "  shows  that  he  afterward  thoroughly  agreed 
with  us.  In  this  passage  he  calls  it  an  unnatural  circumstance,  that 
the  institution  was  transplanted  from  Burgdorf  to  Yverdun,  ^  from 
German  to  French  soil."  ^  When  we  first  come  here,"  he  continues, 
"  our  pupils  were  nearly  all  Germans ;  but  there  was  very  soon  added 
to  them  an  almost  equal  number  of  French  children.  Most  of  the 
German  children  were  now .  intrusted  to  us,  not  with  any  particular 
reference  to  any  elementary  or  other  education,  but  dmply  in  order 
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that  they  might  learn  to  apeak  French  in  a  Qerman  house,  and  this 
was  the  very  thing  that  we  were  least  able  to  teach  them ;  so  also 
most  of  the  French  parents  intrusted  their  children  to  us,  in  order 
that  they  might  learn  German  in  our  Grerman  house :  and  here  we 
stood  between  these  two  claims,  equally  unable  to  satisfy  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  persons  on  either  side,  who 
committed  their  children  to  our  care,  saw  with  as  little  distinctness 
what  they  really  wished  of  us,  as  we  did  the  extent  of  our  inability 
to  satisfy  their  real  wishes.  But  it  had  now  become  the  fashion  to 
send  us  children  from  all  sides.;  and  so,  in  respect  to  pecuniary 
resources  and  eulogistic  prattle,  things  went  on  for  a  considerable  time 
in  their  old  glittering  but  deceptive  path." 

The  second  evil  was  this.  Much  as  is  said  in  the  report  about  the 
life  in  the  institution  having  quite  the  character  of  that  in  a  family, 
and  even  excelling  it  in  many  respects,  still  nothing  could  be  less  do- 
mestic than  this  life  was.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  Pestalozad's 
residence,  there  were  indeed  in  the  old  castle  class  rooms,  dining 
rooms,  and  bed  rooms,  but  the  parlor,  so  justly  esteemed  by  Pesta* 
lozzi,  was  altogether  wanting.  Older  boys  who,  as  the  expression  is, 
had  arrived  at  years  of  indiscretion,  may  have  felt  this  want  less ;  but 
so  much  the  more  was  it  felt  by  the  youngest — ^by  children  of  six  to 
ten  yean.  I  felt  deeply  on  this  accoimt  for  my  little  Freddy,  who, 
until  he  came  to  the  institution,  had  grown  up  under  the  care  of  a 
tender  mother  in  a  lovely  family  circle.  His  present  uncomfortable 
and  even  desolate  existence  grieved  me  much,  and  troubled  my  con- 
science. For  his  sake,  and  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  rest 
of  the  little  boys,  we  begged  Pestalozzi  to  rent  a  beautiful  dwelling 
house,  in  the  vicinity  of  Yverdun,  where  the  children  might  find  a 
friendly  compensation  for  the  life  of  the  family  circle  which  they  had 
lost    We  o£Eered  to  take  up  our  abode  with  them. 

This  proposal  also  was  declined.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  in 
the  consultation  upon  it,  the  weak  side  of  the  institution,  the  want  of 
a  parlor,  and  the  impossibility  even  of  supplying  the  place  of  the 
fiunily  life,  was  very  fully  diseussed.* 

Many  of  the  eonversations  I  had  with  Pestalozzi  I  shall  never  for- 
get. One  of  them  concerned  the  teachers  of  the  institution,  in  par* 
ticular  the  under-teachers,  I  saw  that  many  of  them  labored  with 
the  greatest  fidelity  and  conscientiousness,  even  sacrificing  themselves 

*  We  made  a  third  proposal,  becaase  it  appeared  to  oa  to  be  impoasible  that  PeftaIozzi*8 
Meat  eoald  b«  realized  In  TTcidun  under  the  then  eziiting  elreamataneas.  We  aaked  him  to 
eetaMlah  Id  the  eanton  of  Arforia  the  long  promiaed  poor  school,  and  olftred  to  engage  bi 
ibe  work  oarselvea  to  the  beat  of  oar  ability.  As  he  declined  this  proposal  also,  I  thought  It 
m7  duty,  especiallj  on  accooat  of  the  boy  confided  to  me,  to  lea^  the  InaUtution. 
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for  the  g^ood  of  the  institution.  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  the 
antobiographf  <^  honeat^  manful  Ramaauer,  for  evidence  of  this  &ot. 
But  still  there  was  something  wanting  in  most  of  the  teachera ;  this 
Pestalozzi  himself  could  not  help  feeling.  In  his  new  year's  address 
of  1811,  he  said  to  them :  ^Do  not  attach  a  higher  value  to  the 
ability  to  teach  weU,  than  that  which  it  really  has  in  relation  to  edu- 
cation as  a  whole.  You  have,  perhaps,  too  eariy  in  your  lives  had  to 
bear  burdens  which  may  have  diminished  somewhat  the  lovely  bloom 
of  your  youth ;  but  to  you  as  educators,  that  bloom  is  indispensable. 
You  must  seek  to  restore  it.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  ability,  your 
worth ;  but  just  because  I  know  them,  I  would  wish  to  set  upon  them 
the  crown  of  an  amiable  disposition,  which  will  increase  your  worth 
and  make  even  your  ability  a  blessing." 

In  what  then  were  the  teachers  deficient  ?  Pestalozzi  points  out 
one  thing :  many  who  had  grown  up  in  the  institution  had  too  early 
borne  burdens,  and  had  been  kept  in  uninterrupted  exertion.  ''  Those 
teachers  who  had  been  pupils  of  Pestalozzi,"  says  Ramsauer,  "  were 
particularly  hard  worked,  for  he  at  all  times  required  much  more  firom 
them,  than  he  did  from  the  other  teachers;  he  expected  them  to  live 
entirely  for  the  house, — to  be  day  and  night  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  house  and  the  pupils.  They  were  to  help  to  bear  every 
burden,  every  unpleasantness,  every  domestic  care,  and  to  be  reapon- 
aible  for  every  thing.  Thus,  for  example,  in  their  leisure  hours,  (that 
is  when  they  had  no  lessons  to  give,)  they  were  required  at  one  time 
to  work  some  hours  every  day  in  the  garden,  at  another  to  chop 
wood  for  the  fires,  and,  for  some  time,  even  to  light  them  early  in  the 
morning,  or  transcribe,  ^c.  There  were  some  years  in  which  no  one 
of  us  were  found  in  bed  after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  we 
had  to  work  summer  and  winter,  from  three  in  the  morning  till  six  in 
the  evening."*  Nearly  all  the  work  consisted  in  the  direct  perform- 
ance of  school  duties ;  the  teachers  had  no  time  to  think  of  their  own 
improvement 

There  was  another  thing.  Moat  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution 
might  be  regarded  as  so  many  separate  and  independent  teachers,  who 
had  indeed  received  their  first  instruction  there,  but  who  had  passed 
much  too  soon  from  learning  to  teaching,  and  wished  to  see  how  they 
could  fight  their  way  through.  There  was  never  any  such  thing  as  a 
real  pedagogical  lecture.  Under  such  a  courae  of  training,  it  could 
not  happen  otherwise  than  that  some  of  the  teachers  should  strike 
into  peculiar  paths :  of  this  Schmid  gave  an  example.    But  it  was  an 

*  BuuMier*!  time^abU  ibowa  that,  firom  two  or  tteM  o'ctock  Sn  tho  moralof  tiU  bIm  in 
Che  erenlQf » ho  wu  ftlmoit  confUuitly  occapiod  with  oiBAial  daclea. 
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equally  neoessary  oonsequence,  that  the  usual  characteristic  of  such 
teachera  should  make  itself  apparent :  namely,  a  great  want  of  self- 
knowledge  and  <^  a  proper  modest  estimate  of  their  own  labors. 

**  Man  only  learns  to  know  himself  in  man.** 

I  must  know  what  others  have  done  in  my  department  of  science, 
in  order  that  I  may  assign  the  proper  place  and  rank  to  my  own 
laboTB.  It  is  incredible,  how  many  of  the  mistaken  views  and  prac- 
tices of  Pestalozzi  and  his  teachers  sprang  from  this  source. 

But  there  was  a  third  thing  that  I  brought  against  Pestalom :  his 
▼iew  of  the  ;Ceachers,  and  their  relation  to  the  methods  and  the 
methodical  compendiums.  As  already  mentioned,  the  com pendi urns 
were  to  render  all  peculiar  talent  and  skill  in  teaching  as  good  as  un- 
necessary. These  methodical  compendiums  were  like  dressing 
machines,  which  did  not,  unfortunately,  quite  supply  the  place  of 
the  teachers,  but  still  left  the  services  of  a  man  necessary ;  just  as  in 
the  most  perfect  printing  presses,  a  man  must  always  be  appointed, 
though  indeed  he  scarcely  requires  the  most  ordinary  degree  of 
intelligence. 

Pestalozzi^s  idea  of  a  teacher  was  not  much  better  than  this ;  ac- 
cording to  his  views,  such  a  one  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  take  his 
scholars  through  the  compendium,  with  pedantic  accuracy,  according 
to  the  directions  how  to  use  it,  without  adding  thereto,  or  diminishing 
therefrom.  He  was  never  required  to  be  more  than  just  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  the  scholars.  Just  as  if  a  guide  with  a  lantern  were  to  be 
given  to  a  man  traveling  in  the  night,  and  the  guide  had  not  only  to 
Bght  the  traveler,  but  first  to  find  out  the  way  himself  with  the  aid 
of  the  lantern.  The  real  teacher  must  have  the  destination  and  the 
road  to  it  so  dear  before  his  mind,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  guide  the 
scholars  without  a  lantern — without  a  book  of  method.  He  must  be 
able  to  say.  La mSthode c^est  mot* 

But  can  any  one  imagine  a  more  miserable  piece  of  slave-work  than 
that  of  a  teacher  who  is  strictly  tied  to  a  Pestalozdan  compendium  ? 
Is  not  all  peculiar  teaching  power  thereby  fettered, — all  disposition 
to  sprightliness  and  decision  in  teaching  and  acting  kept  down, — all 
affectionate  relation  between  teacher  and  scholar  rendered  impossible  ?f 

At  that  time  the  institution  appeared  to  me,  in  moments  of  sadness, 
as  a  great  noisy  education  factory ;   many  mistook  the  dull   noise 

*  **Kftrj  teacher/'  mju  Herder,  "  muat  have  hia  own  method  ;  he  moit  have  created  It 
wtth  InfolUfence  for  himself,  otherwise  he  will  not  he  miceessful." 

t  On  leavlnf  TTerdan  tn  1810  and  going  to  Berlin,  I  attended  an  examination  at  Plamann'a 
loititatkm.  How  tha  free,  IndepandenC,  and  antrammeled  teaching  of  Frieaen  and  Hamlaeh 
eootraated  with  the  cold,  methodical,  and  constrained  teaching  of  manj  Pestolowsian 
tSMhera! 
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of  the  machines  for  an  expression  of  youthful  joyousness  on  the  past 
of  the  pupils,  while  engaged  in  learning. 

Pestalozzi's  view  of  the  task  of  the  teachers  was  tck>  intimately 
connected  with  his  general  views  on  education,  and  had  been  too 
much  realized  in  the  institution  to  allow  me  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
his  changing  it,  although  the  good  old  man  bitterly  felt  that  my 
observation  was  not  without  foundation. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  brilliancy  of  the  reputation  of  the  in- 
stitution was  decreasing  more  and  more,  Pestalozzi  saw  his  under- 
teachers  in  the  year  1817,  as  he  relates,  ^' suddenly  combine,  like 
English  factory  work-people,  desist  by  coipmon  consent  from  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  declare  in  a  body  that  they  would  give 
no  more  lessons,  but  would  remain  in  a  state  of  complete  strike- 
idleness,  until  the  salary  of  every  one  of  them  should  be  doubled.^' 

Pestalozzi  pressed  me  to  teach  mineralogy,  and  in  domgsoto  make 
use  of  a  small  collection  of  minerals  which  the  institution  possessed. 
I  replied  that^  if  I  did  do  so,  I  must  entirely  depart  from  the  methods 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  institution.  How  so  ?  asked  Pestalozzi. 
According  to  that  method,  I  replied,  I  should  have  to  do  nothing  but 
to  hold  up  before  the  boys  one  specimen  of  the  collection  after  an- 
other, to  give  the  name  of  each,  for  example,  "  that  is  chalk,"  and 
thereupon  to  make  the  class  repeat  in  unison  three  times,  '*  that  is 
chalk."  It  was  thought  that  in  this  way  the  observation  of  actual 
objects  and  instruction  in  language  were  provided  for  at  the  same 
time. 

I  endeavored  to  explain  that  such  a  mode  of  instruction  made  a 
mere  show,  giving  the  children  words  before  they  had  formed  an  idea 
of  the  images  of  the  minerals ;  that  moreover  this  process  of  percep- 
tion and  conception  was  only  disturbed  by  the  talking  of  the  teacher 
and  the  repetition  of  the  scholars,  and  was  therefore  best  done  in  si- 
lence. On  Pestalozzi^s  opposing  this  view,  I  asked  him  why  children 
are  bom  speechless,  and  do  not  begin  to  learn  to  speak  until  they  are 
about  three  years  old ;  why  we  should  in  vain  hold  a  light  before  a 
child  eight  days  old,  and  say  ^*  light "  three  times,  or  even  a  hundred 
times,  as  the  child  would  certainly  not  try  to  repeat  the  word; 
whether  this  was  not  an  indication  to  us  from  a  higher  hand,  that 
time  is  necessary  for  the  external  perception  of  the  senses  to  become 
internally  appropriated,  so  that  the  word  shall  only  come  forth  as  the 
matured  fruit  of  the  inward  conception  now  fully  formed.  What 
I  said  about  the  silence  of  children  struck  Pestalozzi. 

As  far  as  my  recollection  extends,  I  have  now  related  the  most  im- 
portant matters  that  were  discussed  between  Pestalozzi,  Schmid,  and 
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myself  I  slioald  at  the  preaent  day  still  uphold  the  views  which 
I  ^tertained  at  that  time ;  but,  tikught  by  so  much  experience,  I  should 
perhaps  be  able  to  do  so  with  greater  ^^  clearness  "  than  I  could  then 
have  done. 

But  here  I  will  by  no  means  represent  myself  as  blameless,  and 
accuse  others.  Although  I  believe  that  my  opinions  were  right,  I 
know  that  my  conduct  was  wrong  in  several  respects ;  but  this  the 
unhappy  circumstances  of  the  institution  will  perhaps  in  some  meas^ 
ure  excuse.  I  will  only  mention  one  thing.  Unfortunately,  Niederer 
and  Schmid  were  already  placed  in  complete  opposition  to  each  other 
by  their  different  capabilities,  labors,  and  aims ;  in  spite  of  my  best 
endeavors,  I  found  it  impossible  to  effect  a  mediation  betweeii  them, 
there  was  nothing  left  me  but  to  side  with  the  one  or  the  other. 
Pestalozssi  himself  allied  me  with  Schmid,  whose  resolute  and  restless 
activity  was  a  pledge  to  me  that  he  would  render  powerful  assistance 
in  introducing  reforms.  I  was  thus,  brought  almost  involuntarily  into 
opposition  with  Niederer.  Even  though  I  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  his  views,  I  ought  to  have  emphatically  acknowledged  his  self* 
sacrificing  enthusiasm.  I  felt  myself  drawn  to  Kriisi  by  his  mild 
disposition,  but  he  too  was  against  Schmid. 

My  silent  observation  was  distasteful  to  the  younger  teachers ;  can 
I  blame  them  for  it  ?  While  they  were  toiling  with  unheard  of  exer- 
tion from  morning  tiU  night,  and  had  been  toiling  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  years  previously,  I  looked  on  at  their  toilsome  life  with  a  crit- 
ical eye.  I  appeared  to  them  as  a  strange,  quizzing,  inactive  intruder, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  I  should  so  appear  to  them.  They  did  not 
know  that  I  had  come  with  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  institution,  that 
I  wished  at  first  only  to  look  on,  only  to  learn,  in  order  to  be  able 
afterward  to  teach  and  to  assist  wherever  I  could. 

That  high  opinion  I  had  imbibed  chiefly  from  the  report  The  re- 
port led  me  to  form  an  over-estimate  of  the  excellence  of  the  institu- 
tion before  I  went  to  Yyeidun,  and  this  over-estimate  led  me  when 
there  to  think  too  lightly  of  its  Ubors.  I  ought  to  have  acknowl- 
edged then,  the  honest,  conscientious,  toilsome  industry  of  several  of 
the  teachers,  for  instance,  Ramsauer,  eyen  though  they  did  not  always 
bring  to  light  discoveries  that  were  entirely  new ;  misled  by  the 
report,  I  had  hoped,  it  is  true,  to  find  there  nothing  else  but  new 
cBscoveries. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  evils,  I  should  certainly  have  re- 
mained longer  at  Yverdun,  and  should  have  wrought  in  patient  and 
persevering  hope,  had  I  not  held  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  away  the 
boy  intrusted  to  my  care.    I  quitted  Yverdun  with  him  in  May,  1810. 
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Soon  after  my  departure,  the  loDg  restrained  enmity  there  broke  out 
into  an  open  feud.    Schmid  left  the  institution,  and  wrote  against  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1811,  Monsieur  Jnllien,  Napoleon's  companion 
in  arms  in  Egypt,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  visdted 
Yverdun.  He  remained  in  the  institution  six  weeks ;  his  observations 
were  embodied  in  two  works.* 

DuriDg  the  war  of  1814,  the  hospital  department  of  the  Austrian 
army  required  that  the  buildings  of  the  institution  should  be  given  up 
for  a  hospital.  Fortunately,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  then  at 
Basel :  Pestalozzi  immediately  went  to  him,  and  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner;  in  consequence  of  the  interpoeition  of  the 
emperor,  the  hospital  was  not  established  at  Yverdun  at  all,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  Pestaloszi  received  the  order  of  St 
Vladimir,  fourth  class. 

Schmid's  departure  fh>m  the  institution  caused  a  very  sensible  void, 
the  existence  of  which  was  painfully  felt  Letters  which  Pestaloed 
wrote  to  Niederer  at  that  time,  bear  witness  to  the  evil  plight  in  which 
the  institution  was  placed.  *'0  Niederer,**  he  writes,  "without 
strength  and  purity  of  purpose  in  those  who  surround  us,  all  our  en- 
deavors after  what  is  great  and  high  are  lost;  the  sublime  and 
good  can  not  easily  unfold  themselves  where  weakness  and  worthless- 
ness  peer  forth  from  all  comers — our  greatest  enemies  are  under  our 
own  roof,  and  eat  from  the  same  dish  with  us — ^it  is  better  to  be  alone 
than  to  accept  delusive  aid  from  baseness.** 

In  a  second  letter,  Pestalozzi  writes :  "  The  internal  weakness  of 
our  house  has  opened  the  mouth  of  the  weakest  among  us,  for  them 
to  give  us  monkey's  advice  and  hold  public  conferences  about  us 
among  themselves.  The  great  evil  of  our  house  con}es  from  boys 
who  here  play  the  part  of  men,  but  who  at  every  other  place  would  be 
schoolboys.** 

In  this  period  fiills  also  the  visit  of  the  Pnissian  Chancellor  of 
State,  von  Beyme,  who  entered  the  institution  *^  with  a  great  predis- 
position in  &vor  of  Pestalozzi,"  and  before  he  left  it  expressed  himself 
to  the  effect,  that  if  the  institution  held  together  for  another  year,  he 
should  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  wonder,  for  that,  in  the  instruction 
which  he  had  seen  g^ven  there,  things  were  wanting  which  teachers  in 
the  lowest  village  schools  would  be  ashamed  to  have  neglected. 

Niederer  felt  more  than  any  one  else  the  void  created  by  the  de- 
parture of  Schmid.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  year  1818,  he  wrote 
to  Schmid  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner,  and  writing  on  the  10th 

mm^mm—  I  !■  ■  I  ^— ^— ^         I.I  . 

*  Prieia  mr  VifutihU  d*  Yverdun  en  Suiate^  1812 ;  and  Etprit  da  la  mithode  d* Education  da 
:  PeaUOctzf, 
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of  Febraarj,  1815,  he  says :  '^  With  PeetaloEsi,  I  stake  erery  thing  I 
have  apon  bringing  jon  back.  Alone  I  can  do  nothing.  You  know 
wherein  I  am  deficient,  but  with  you  and  a  few  other  distinguished 
and  noble  minded  men,  I  do  not  doubt  of  the  realization  of  an  educar 
tional  heaven  on  earth.'* 

Pestalozzi  adduces  these  passages  as  certain  proofr  of  Schmid*s 
ability,  and  the  hi^  value  of  his  services  to  the  institution :  but  they 
also  testify  to  an  honorable  mind  on  the  part  of  Niederer,  who  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  his  own  practical  incompetency,  and  who  re- 
pressed a  deep-seated  antipathy  to  Schmid,  in  order  to  realize  his 
educational  ideal. 

Schmid  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  school  in  Bregenz.    At  Nieder- 

er's  pressing  invitation,  he  returned  to  Yverdun  in  the  Easter  of  1815, 

and  now  commenced  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  institution^ 

'especially  in  an  economical  point  of  view.    There  soon  arose  a  silent 

but  general  antipathy  to  him. 

On  the  11th  of  the  following  December,  Madame  Pestalozzi  died, 
aged  nearly  eighty  years,  having  been  the  fidthfuland  patient  partner 
of  her  husband  during  forty-five  years,  through  times  of  severe  suffer* 
ing.  At  her  funeral,  after  a  hymn  had  been  sung,  Pestalozzi,  turning 
toward  the  coffin,  said :  ^  We  were  shunned  and  contemned  by  all, 
sickness  and  poverty  bowed  us  down,  and  we  ate  dry  bread  with 
tears;  what  was  it  that,  in  those  days  of  severe  trial,  gave  you  and 
me  strength  to  persevere  and  not  cast  away  our  hope  9"  Thereupon 
he  took  up  a  Bible,  which  was  lying  near  at  hand,  pressed  it  on  the 
breast  of  the  corpse,  and  said :  ^  From  this  source  you  and  I  drew 
courage,  and  strength,  and  peace.*'  Her  grave  is  under  two  tall 
walnut  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  castle. 

On  this  sorrowful  day,  the  antipathy  of  many  of  the  teachers 
toward  Schmid  first  broke  out  into  open  enmity,  which  was  never 
again  appeased,  and  which  positively  poisoned  the  last  twelve  years 
of 'the  poor  old  man's  life.  From  that  time  every  blessing  seemed  to 
forsake  the  institution,  and  every  new  undertaking  in  which  Pestalozzi 
engaged* 

Most  of  the  teachers  were  against  Schmid.  Blochmann,  for  many 
years  director  of  a  flourishing  educational  establishment  at  Dresden, 
drew  up  a  formal  complaint  against  him,  which  was  signed  by  KifJuA^ 
Bamsauer,  Stem,  Ackermann,  and  others,  in  all  twelve  teachers. 

In  the  year  1816,  these  men  left  the  institution,  among  them  even 
ErOsi,  so  many  years  the  fellow-laborer  of  Pestalozzi.  ^  Father,"  he 
wrote  to  Pestalozzi,  **  my  time  of  enjoying  your  presence  is  past  I 
must  leave  your  institution,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  if  I  am  not 
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forever  to  loee  my  courage  and  strength  to  live  for  you  and  your  work. 
For  all  that  yoa  were  to  me,  and  all  that  I  was  able  to  be  to  you,  I 
thank  God ;  for  all  my  shortoomings,  I  pray  God  and  youraelf  to 
forgive  me. 

At  length,  in  1817,  Niederer  also  separated  from  the  institution ; 
Pestalozzi  tried  in  vain  the  following  year  to  reconcile  him  with 
Schmid.  Both  of  them  acknowledged  Pestalozzi  as  their  master,  and 
yet  the  reconciliation  was  impossiUe.  They  were  too  much  opposed 
to  each  other,  not  merely  in  natural  endowments,  but  in  their  aim  and 
object,  in  the  educational  idea  which  each  endeavOTed  to  realize  in  the 
institution. 

Niederer  saw  in  Pestalozzi  a  man  who  had  grasped  with  instinctive 
profundity  the  subject  of  human  culture,  but  had  given  only  a  frag* 
mentary  view  of  it,  and  who  could  not  control  the  ideas  which,  as  it 
were,  possessed  him.  Niederer  felt  himself  called  to  control  them ' 
philosophically — ^to  build  up  out  of  those  mighty  educational  fragments 
a  complete  systematic  theory. 

At  first,  PestaloKzi  could  not  comprehend  him,  not  understanding 
hie  philosophical  language.  At  a  later  period,  Pestalozzi  saw  in  him 
the  one  man  in  the  institution,  who,  standing  on  the  pinnacle  of  €rer- 
man  culture,  was  fitted  to  assign  to  the  new  method  its  proper  place 
in  the  region  of  human  culture  generally.  Only  by  such  a  man,  he 
thought,  could  the  educated  world,  especially  Germany,  be  won  over 
to  his  educational  plans ;  by  such  a  man  must  his  Swiss  idiom  be 
Iranslated  into  an  intelligible  high  German.  Nay,  for  some  time  he 
even  thought  that  Niederer  understood  him  better  than  he  understood 
himself 

Niederer  was  deficient  in  the  practical  skill  requisite  for  carrying  out 
his  educational  theory,  as  he  himself  frequently  acknowledged.  His 
intention  in  the  institution  was  more  to  observe  the  results  of  the 
practical  talent  at  work  thore,  and  in  this  manner  to  learn  what  he 
could,  but  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  all  the  teachers  wrought 
together  with  one  mind  toward  one  and  the  same  object — the  realiza- 
tion of  the  educational  theory. 

No  wonder  that  Pestalozzi,  as  he  again  and  again  affirmed,  did  not 
feel  himself  attracted  by  Niederer's  peculiar  character,  even  at  times 
when  the  two  men  stood  in  a  very  friendly  relation  toward  each  other ; 
and  just  as  little  need  we  wonder  that  the  old  man  subsequently 
dissolved  a  connection,  which  had  been  formed  by  his  will  rather  than 
his  inclination. 

But  how  entirely  diSerent  was  his  relation  to  Schmid !  ^  Inexpli- 
caple  feelmgs,"  he  says,  *^  drew  me  toward  him  from  the  moment  of 
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hk  appearance  in  our  circle,  as  I  have  never  felt  myself  drawn  toward 
any  other  pupiL"  Festalozzi  writes  characteristicaliy :  ^  I  must  trace 
from  its  origin  the  strength  which  alone  appeared  capable  of  holding 
us  together  in  this  unhappy  state."  This  personified  strength  was  no 
other  than  the  shepherd  boy  Schmid,  who  had  migrated  from  the. 
Tyrolese  mountains  to  Bargdorfl  Festalozzi  says  that  he  soon  left  his 
teachers  behind  him.  ^^  By  his  practical  talent  and  incessant  activity," 
continues  Festalozzi,  ^  he  soared  above  the  influence  of  every  other 
person  in  the  house.  I  did  not  conceal  that  I  looked  upon  the  strength 
of  this  pupil,  though  still  so  young,  as  the  main  stay  of  my  house."* 
Festalozzi  characterizes  Schmid  in  the  same  way  in  an  address  which 
he  delivered  in  the  year  1818.  ^  I  will  not,"  he  says,  "  make  more 
of  him  than  he  is  to  me.  I  know  him.  He  has  a  natural  power 
which,  in  its  artlessness,  penetrates  where  much  art  has  often  before 
my  own  eyes  &iled  to  enter.  Schmid  threw  a  hard  shell  about  the 
kernel  of  my  vanishing  labors,  and  saved  me." 

Niederer  also  acknowledged  in  the  fullest  measure,  the  ability  and 
activity  of  Schmid.  Like  Festalozzi,  Niederer  saw  in  him  a  most 
indefatigable  teacher  of  mathematics  and  drawing,  who,  by  his  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  by  severe  censure,  could  incite  the  remaining  teach- 
ers to  conscientious  activity ;  he  also  saw  in  him  a  man  who,  being  a 
pupil  of  Festalozzi,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  method, 
and  who  consequently  impressed  foreign  visitors  with  a  favorable  idea 
of  it  Thus  it  came  that,  in  the  year  1814,  he  hoped  every  thing  from 
a  reconciliation  with  Schmid.  But  how  deceived  he  found  himself, 
when  Festalozzi  gave  into  Schmid's  hands  the  sceptre  over  the  entire 
institttUon. 

Blochmann,  too,  in  his  complaint,  acknowledges  Schmidts  "activity, 
perseverance,  endurance,  punctuality,  administrative  ability,  his  meri- 
torious services  in  establishing  greater  order  in  the  institution,  his 
skill  in  teaching  the  elementary  branches  of  mathematics — a  rare 
talent"  All  these  were  qualities  which  neither  Festalozzi  nor  Niederer 
possessed,  and  which,  therefore,  marked  out  Schmid  as  an  indispensa- 
ble member  of  the  staff  of  teachers.  But,  if  Blochmann  and  the 
other  teaehers  who  signed  the  complaint  acknowledged  this,  why  did 
they  press  for  Schmid's  removal  ?  Because,  they  answer,  in  that 
document^  "'  the  source  of  all  that  Schmid  does  is  complete  selfish- 
ness, ability  without  humility,  without  love,  without  self-denial,  sound- 
ing brass,  a  tinkling  cymbal,  and  Schmid  himself  is  wise  as  the  serpent, 
but  not  harmless  as  the  dove." 

In  a  letter,  (19th  March,  1818,)  to  Festalozzi,  Niederer  reproaches 
him  with  having  overrated  the  ability  of  Schmid,  and  ability  generally. 
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^'Buin,"  he  says,  ^entered  joar  institution,  when,  dazzled  and  led 
away  by  individaal  instances  of  brilliant  talents  and  results,  you 
ceased  to  bestow  any  particular  attention  on  that  which  by  its  nature 
can  work  only  in  silence,  although  it  stands  higher  than  talent,  and 
alone  can  render  the  development  of  talent  possible ;  when  you  be- 
gan so  to  act  as  if  you  owed  every  thing  to  that  with  which  you  could 
make  a  display,  and  nothing  to  that  which  was  not  suited  to  this  pur- 
pose. Under  this  fundamental  error,  I  say  more,  under  this  funda- 
mental injustice,  the  mathematical  side  of  the  method  and  the  insti- 
tution was  made  prominent,  as  if  that  singly  and  solely  were  the 
essence  of  the  method  and  the  salvation  of  humanity.  Low  and 
one-sided  qualities  were  honored  at  expense  of  the  higher  ones. 
The  qualities  of  good  temper,  fidelity,  love,  if  they  were  not  joined 
with  those  external  qualities,  were  slighted  and  depreciated  in  the 
persons  in  whom  they  existed.  In  the  kind  of  praise  which  yon 
gave  to  the  manual  dexterity  of  utterly  inexperienced  youths  in 
particular  departments,  you  placed  this  dexterity  above  intelligence, 
knowledge  and  experience.** 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  history  of  the  institution. 

In  the  Easter  of  1810,  M.  Jullien,  already  mentioned,  came  to 
Yverdun,  bringing  twenty-four  pupils  with  him  from  France ;  but, 
annoyed,  it  is  said,  by  Schmid,  he  quitted  the  institution  the  very  next 
year. 

As  already  stated,  Niederer  separated  from  the  institution  in  1817, 
from  which  time  he  conducted  the  girls'  school  only,  in  company  with 
his'  wife.  In  the  same  year,  a  most  ignominious  and  lamentable  law- 
suit, which  lasted  seven  years,  arose  concerning  the  pecuniary  affiiirs 
of  this  school,  between  Pestalozzi  and  Schmid,  on  one  side,  and 
Niederer,  on  the  other.  "It  was  in  July,  1817,"  says  Pestalozzi, 
'^that  a  letter  referring  to  that  quarrel  suddenly  threw  me  into  a  state 
of  inward  rage,  which  was  accompanied  by  an  outbreak  of  real  de- 
lirium, and  placed  me  in  danger  of  completely  losing  my  reason,  and 
sinking  into  utter  insensibility.''  Schmid  took  the  old  man  to  Bfllet, 
on  the  Jura,  whose  cooling  heights  acted  wholesomely  on  the  endan- 
gered state  of  his  nerves.  There  he  poured  out  his  sufiferings  in 
poems,  in  which  his  soul,  now  caught  in  the  trammels  of  the  most 
painful  and  ignoble  relations,  utters  with  wailing,  its  aspirations  after 
heavenly  freedom.    Here  is  one  of  those  poems : — 

Ffilr  bow,  that  smil'st  amid  the  storm, 
Thoutellest  of  the  bliss  of  God! 
With  those  soft  beams  of  many  huee^ 
0  shine  in  this  afflicted  heart 
Amid  its  wild  and  life-long  storm  I 
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Tell  me  of  brighter  mom  to  oome^ 

0  tell  me  of  a  better  day, 

Ito  bow,  that  joinest  earth  to  heaVn  I 

Through  all  the  dark  and  gtormy  dajB, 
The  Lord  hath  been  a  rode  to  me^ 
l£y  soul  shall  praise  His  holy  name 
Must  I  be  call'd  from  thia  fiur  earth, 
Ere  thou  appearest  in  my  heart, 
And  bringest  with  thee  heavenly  joys 
And  that  long  wished  for  better  day : 
Must  I  drink  out  the  bitter  cup-— 
The  cup  of  fierce  contending  strife 
And  enmity  not  reconciled — 
Till  I  have  drained  the  deepest  dregs: 
Must  I  from  hence  depart, 
Ere  peace,  the  peace  I  seek,  is  found? 

1  own  my  burthen  of  offense, 
My  many  weaknesses  I  own. 
And  witii  affection  and  with  tears, 
All  my  offenders  I  forgive ; 

But  death  will  bring  me  peace, 

And  after  death's  long  night  of  rest^ 

A  better  day  will  dawn  for  me  t 

Thou  herald  of  that  better  day. 

How  lovely  then  wilt  thou  appear 

Above  my  still  and  lonesome  grave: 

Fair  bow  that  shin'st  like  Hope  through  tean. 

Like  snow  new  fallen  on  the  ground, 
Like  those  bright  flakes  of  winter-tide 
Which,  beaming  lovely  in  the  sun, 
Sank  into  that  new  open'd  grave^ 
Where  lay  the  partner  of  my  days: 
Fair  bow,  that  shin'st  with  heaven's  lights 
Thus  lovely,  in  the  hour  of  death, 
Do  thou  appear  once  more  to  me. 
Through  idl  the  dark  and  stormy  days, 
The  Lord  hath  been  a  rock  to  mel 
My  soul  shall  praise  his  holy  name  I 

An  attempt,  which  Pestalozzi  made  in  1817,  to  enter  into  connec- 
tion with  Fellenberg,  was  nnsuccessful.  In  1818,  Schniid  made  an 
arrangement  with  Cotta,  (the  great  Leipsig  publisher,)  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  complete  edition  of  Pestalozzi's  works ;  subecriptions  to  a 
considerable  amount  soon  flowed  in.  The  emperor  of  Russia  sub- 
■cribed  5,000  roubles ;  the  king  of  Prussia^  400  dollars ;  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  700  guilders.  Thereupon,  Pestalozzi's  hopes  revived.  In 
a  remarkable  address,  already  mentioned,  which  he  delivered  on  hn 
acTenty-third  birth-day,  the  12  th  of  January,  1818,  he  stated  that  he 
should  appropriate  to  educatbnal  purposes,  50,000  French  livres, 
which  the  subscription  would  yield. 

In  the  same  address,  Pestalozzi  speaks  freely  on  the  subject  of  his 
relations  to  Niederer  and  Schmid,  and  justifies  himself  for  having 
separated  from  the  former  and  joined  with  the  latter.  He  hits 
off  Niederer  admirably  when  he  says :  '*  I  am  conscious  of  a  high  and 
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fervent  loye  for  him.  Only  he  ehonld  not  require  me  to  valae  in 
him  what  I  do  not  understand ;  he  should  ascribe  it  to  the  weakness 
of  my  head,  not  to  the  hardness  of  my  heart,  if  I  fail  to  do  so,  and 
should  not  on  that  account  pronounce  me  ungrateful.  But  what  shall 
I  say  ?  Here  lies  the  very  ground  of  complaint  against  me,  namely, 
that  I  am  no  longer  capable  of  following  the  spirit  of  my  endeavors, 
and  that  through  my  incapacity,  I  cripple  and  destroy  the  strength  of 
those  who  are  further  advanced  in  that  spirit  than  myself.  It  is 
an  old  complaint,  that  my  spirit  has  left  me ;  that  I  have  outlived  my- 
self, and  that  the  truth  and  the  right  of  my  labors  have  passed  from 
mine  into  other  hands.  I  know  well,  also,  and  I  feel  it  deeply,  that  I 
do  not  possess,  in  the  least  degree,  some  qualifications  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  furtherance  of  ray  views ;  on  the  other  hand  I  know 
just  as  certainly,  that  all  those  qualifications  which  I  formerly  pos- 
sessed, I  still  feel  myself  to  possess  in  some  vitality,  and  with  an 
impulse  to  apply  them  to  use.^' 

Of  this  the  address  affords  sufiicient  proofe;  I  will  quote  some 
passages. 

"  Kan  has  a  conscience.  The  voice  of  God  speaks  in  every  man,  and  leaves  no 
one  unconvinced  as  to  what  is  good,  and  what  bad;  wliat  is  right  and  what 
wrong." 

"  Contemplate  man  in  the  entire  range  of  his  development  See,  he  grows, 
ho  is  educated,  he  is  trained.  He  grows  by  the  strength  of  his  own  self;  he 
grows  by  the  strength  of  his  very  being.  He  is  educated  by  accident,  by  the 
accidental  that  lies  in  his  condition,  in  his  circumstances,  and  in  his  relations. 
Ue  is  trained  by  art  and  by  the  will  of  man.  The  growth  of  man  and  his  pow- 
ers is  God's  doing.  It  proceeds  according  to  eternal  and  divine  laws.  The  edu- 
cation of  man  ia  accidental  and  dependent  on  the  varying  circumstances  in  which 
a  man  finds  himself  placed.  The  training  of  man  is  moraL  Only  by  the  ac- 
cordance of  the  influences  of  education  and  training  with  the  eternal  laws  of 
human  growth  is  man  really  educated  and  trained ;  by  contradiction  between 
the  means  of  his  education  and  training  and  those  eternal  laws,  man  is  mis- 
educated  and  mis-trained." 

Pestalozzi  gives  a  striking  delineation  of  the  contrast  between  the 
old  time  and  the  new. 

"The  time  in  which  we  live,  is  really  a  time  of  excessive  artificial  refinement, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  high  and  pure  sense  of  innocence,  love,  and  &ith,  and 
that  powerful  attachment  to  truth  and  right  which  springs  from  these  virtues. 
Who  among  us,  if  he  be  not  an  alien  that  neither  knows  Uie  present  time  and 
its  spirit,  nor  has  searched  into  the  time  of  our  fiith^rs  and  its  spirit,  but  must 
acknowledge  that  the  time  of  our  &ther8  was  a  better  time,  their  spirit  a  better 
spirit ;  that  their  sincerity  of  purpose  had  its  foundations  laid  immeasurably 
deeper,  in  the  religion  of  the  heart,  in  strong  earnestness  in  domestic  and  civil 
life,  and  in  the  doily  exercise  of  industry  in  the  good  works  of  a  simple  and  sat- 
isfying professional  life,  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  in  our  paraljrmng  refine- 
ment of  the  powers  of  body  and  soul  Our  &thers  were  cheerful,  reasonable, 
and  benevolent,  in  all  simidicity.  Their  circumstances  were  peculiarly  fitted  to 
lead  them  daily  and  hourly  in  all  innocence,  in  faith,  and  in  love,  to  be  good- 
tempered,  reflective,  and  industrious ;  but  our  artificial  refinement  has  rendered 
us  disgusted  with  our  fathers'  mode  of  life,  and  with  the  sources  of  their  moral, 
domestic,  and  political  elevation.  We  have  almost  entirely  departed  from  their 
spirit  and  their  mode  of  life.    But  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  sunk  so  low 
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in  respect  to  the  edncetiott  of  the  people.  Vfe  have  the  semblance  of  Mih^  lore, 
and  wisdom,  bat  not  the  qualities  themaelyeB ;  and  we  live  in  a  delusion,  reaU^ 
without  the  virtues  of  our  fathers,  while  they,  though  possessing  tlioso  virtues, 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  themselves,  as  we  are.  The  good  and  pioc^ 
foundation  whidi  our  &thers  had  in  their  mode  of  life  itself  for  their  views,  feel- 
ings, opinions,  and  usages  generally,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  the  training 
of  diildren  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  has  sunk  under  our  feet  through  the  de- 
ception of  our  present  artificial  and  fiivolous  mode  of  lifei  We  are  no  longer 
what  we  were,  and  we  have  even  lost  the  feeling  that  we  ought  to  become 
again  in  spirit  and  in  truth  what  we  were.  While  we  praise  our  fethers  with 
our  mouths,  we  are  in  heart  fer  from  them,  and  in  our  doings  we  stand  at  the 
very  antipodes  of  them.  We  have  substituted  for  their  ability  to  do  what  was 
necessary,  and  their  ignorance  of  what  was  useless,  a  large  acquaintance  with 
what  is  us^ees  and  an  inability  to  do  what  is  necessary.  Instead  of  their 
healthy  spirit,  well  exercised  in  mother-wit,  we  have  forms,  not  so  much  of 
thinking  as  of  verbal  expressions  about  what  has  been  thouglit,  which  suck  the 
blood  out  of  good  sense,  like  a  marten  that  fixes  itself  upon  the  neck  of  a  poor 
dove.  We  no  longer  know  our  neighbors,  our  fellow  citizens,  or  even  our  poor 
relations ;  but  we  make  up  for  it  by  reading  the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  by 
learning  the  genealogical  register  of  the  kings  of  the  world,  the  anecdotes  of 
courts,  of  the  theatre,  and  of  capital  cities,  and  we  raise  ourselves  to  a  daUy 
change  in  our  political  and  religious  opinions,  as  in  our  clothes,  running,  on  one 
side,  fix>m  infidelity  to  cofmctnade,  and  fit>m  cajmcmade  to  infidelity,  just  as,  on 
the  other  side,  we  run  firom  sans-cullottism  to  tight-lacing  and  leading  strings. 
Our  fethers  cultivated  a  general,  simple,  and  powerful  intellect ;  but  few  of  them 
troubled  themselves  with  researches  into  higher  truths,  which  are  difficult  to 
fethom:  we  do  very  little  indeed  toward  rendering  ourselves  capable  of  cultiva- 
ting a  general  and  profound  spirit  of  thought  and  research :  but  we  all  learn  to 
talk  a  great  deal  about  sublime  and  almost  unfathomable  truths,  and  strive  very 
zealously  to  get  to  read  the  results  of  the  profoundest  thinking  in  th*e  popular 
descriptions  of  almanacs  and  daily  pamphlets,  and  to  put  them  into  the  mouth 
of  people  generally.  Among  our  fethers,  every  honest  man  sought  to  do  one 
thing  well  at  least,  namely,  the  work  of  his  calling,  and  every  man  might  with  honor 
learn  eveiy  trade ;  now  our  notables  are  mostly  bom  to  their  callings.  Num- 
berieas  imtividiiala  are  ashamed  of  the  rank  and  profession  of  their  fatliera,  and 
believe  themselves  to  be  called  to  pry  into  and  carp  at  the  professional  knowl- 
edge of  an  ranks ;  and  the  habit  of  prating  about  all  professions  and  discharg- 
ing one's  own  imperfectly  is  becoming  more  general  every  day,  among  both  the 
notable  and  unnotable  men  of  ourtime.  All  spirit  of  political  streingth  has  fled 
from  amongst  us.  In  the  present  state  of  society  we  no  longer  a&  what  we 
really  are,  but  what  we  possess  and  what  we  know,  and  how  we  may  set  out 
all  our  possessions  and  knowledge  for  show,  put  them  up  for  sale,  and  barter 
them  for  the  means  of  feasting  ourselves,  so  that  we  may  tickle  our  palates 
with  the  refined  enjoyments  of  all  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe,  whose  appe- 
tites must  by  such  conduct  be  almost  inevitably  engendered  in  us.  And  when 
we  have  in  this  way  succeeded  in  rendering  ourselves  powerless  and  degraded 
in  body  and  soul,  in  respect  to  the  pure  claims  of  the  humanity  of  our  nature^ 
and  of  the  eternal  and  divine  essence  which  lies  at  its  foundation, — then,  in  the 
state  of  debility  and  giddiness  into  which  the  fever  has  thrown  us,  we  further 
seek  to  force  up  the  i^pearanoe  of  a  character  whose  truth  and  purity  we  en- 
tirely lack.  In  this  state,  we  seek  to  cover  over  the  outward  appearances  of 
our  debility  and  desolation  by  a  violent  employment  of  the  means  of  adjustment 
and  concealment,  which  kill  heart  and  spirit  and  humanity;  and  verily  we  have 
sank  to  the  employment  of  such  means  in  many  matters  connected  with  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Thus  it  is  that  we  kill,  in 
onnelves,  the  very  essence  of  the  powers  of  the  soul,  those  human  gifts  divine; 
and  then,  when  a  shadow  of  the  powers  which  we  have  killed  flutters  in  us^ 
we  ornament  the  works  of  its  fluttering  with  golden  fi:ames,  and  hang  them  up 
in  splendid  apartments,  irtiose  shining  floors  are  unable  to  bear  any  of  the  good 
W<Hks  of  the  ordinary  life  of  man;" 

In  another  place,  Pestalozzi  says :  ^  The  gardener  plants  and  waters, 
but  God  giveth  the  increase."     It  is  not  the  educator  that  implants 
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any  facuhj  in  man ;  it  is  not  the  educator  that  gives  breath  and  life 
to  any  Acuity :  he  only  takes  care  that  no  external  influence  shall 
fetter  and  disturb  the  natural  course  of  the  development  of  man's  in- 
dividual faculties.  ^The  moral,  the  spiritual,  and  the  artistic 
capabilities  of  our  nature  must  grow  out  of  themselves,  and  by  no 
means  out  of  the  results  produced  by  art,  which  has  been  mixed  up 
with  their  education.  Faith  must  be  called  forth  again  by  faith,  and 
not  by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  believed ;  thinking  must  be  called 
forth  again  by  thinking,  and  not  by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  thought, 
or  of  the  laivs  of  thinking ;  love  must  be  called  forth  again  by  loving, 
and  not  by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  loveable  or  of  love  itself;  and  art 
must  be  called  forth  again  by  ability,  and  not  by  endless  talk  about 
abUity." 

The  reader  can  judge  from  the  passages  just  cited  whether  any  de- 
gree of  youthful  freshness  still  lingered  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
old  man  of  seventy-three. 

But  his  "  unrivaled  incapacity  to  govern,"  as  he  himself  calls  it, 
did  not  forsake  him.  He  established  a  poor  school  in  1818  at  Clindy, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Yverdun ;  a  commencement  was  made  with  twelve 
boys.  ^They  were  to  be  brought  up  as  poor  boys,''  says  Pestalozzi, 
^  and  receive  that  kind  of  instruction  and  training  which  is  suitable 
for  the  poor."  But  after  a  short  time,  children  were  admitted  to  board 
in  the  establishment,  at  a  fee  of  twelve  louis  d'or  per  annum  ;  and  in 
a  few  months  the  number  of  these  pupils  rose  to  thirty.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  that  the  presence  of  paying  boarders  would  of  itself 
destroy  the  character  of  the  place  as  a  school  for  the  poor.  But  this 
result  was  occasioned  in  a  still  higher  degree  by  some  remarkably 
stupid  experiments  in  teaching.  An  Englishman,*  of  the  name 
of  Greaves,  visited  Tverdun  in  1819 ;  he  offered  to  teach  these  poor 
Swiss  children  English  without  remuneration,  and  his  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. On  this  step  Pestalozzi  himself  remarks :  ^  This  created  an 
impression,  which,  conndering  the  original  destination  of  these  chil- 
dren, led  us  very  fiEur  astray."  To  the  instruction  in  English  was 
added  soon  after  instruction  in  French  and  Latin.  Pestalozzi  says, 
the  poor  children  had  made  extraordinary  progress  in  the  elementary 
subjects.  He  adds,  nevertheless,  **  I  had  no  longer  an  establishment 
for  the  poor ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  two  scientific  ones,  which  I  could 
not  now  allow  to  remain  separated.  Thus  the  so-called  poor  school 
at  Clindy  was  amalgamated  with  the  institution  at  Yverdun.''  Ac- 
cording to  Pestalozzi's  account,  the  poor  scholars  were    ^'modela 

*  ▲  MCODd  Englishman  entered  the  eetobliehment  the  fame  year,  aa  the  relifiottc  Initroetor 
of  the  Engliah  popUs  who  had  been  admitted.  Later,  **  abore  half  a  donn  jMer  ebUdren  " 
were  even  aeot  from  Bn^and  to  tlio  wehotA ! 
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worthy  of  imitation "  to  the  pupils  of  the  institution,  especially  in 
their  acquirements.  Many  of  them  were  employed  as  teachers. 
"  The  instruction  which  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  our  poor  school, 
(says  he,)  was  preferred,  on  account  of  its  solid  and  natural  character 
to  that  of  the  most  accomplished  among  the  elder  teachers  of  our 
house."  (!)  They  threw  their  strength  chiefly  into  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these  poor  children  soon 
began  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  children  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  liked  playing  with  them  out  of  school  hours  better  than 
chopping  wood  and  carting  manure ; — that,  instructed  in  three  foreign 
languages,  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  becoming  masters  of  poor 
schools,  and  of  having  learnt  Latin  to  no  purpose? 

Pestalozzi  acknowledged,  when  it  was  too  late,  ^  that  the  estab- 
lishment had  taken  such  a  direction  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  poor  school,  but  as  a  school  for  imparting  the  ele- 
ments of  a  scientific  education."  The  particular  reason  of  the  failure 
had  been  ^'that  these  children  were  led  into  acquirements,  habits, 
pretensions,  dreams,  and  appetites,  which  did  not  suit  the  character 
of  their  original  destination,  and  even  tended  to  unfit  them  for  it." 

Festalozzi's  unhappy  disputes  with  Niederer  and  others  4vent  on 
uninterruptedly  during  this  time.  At  last  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about  through  the  noble  exertions  of  deputy  governor  Du 
Thou.  On  the  Slst  of  December,  1823,  Niederer  wrote  an  apology 
to  Schmid  in  the  name  of  Krtisi  and  himself^  in  which,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  said  that  any  future  dispute  should  be  settled  by  an  arbiter. 

Unfortunately,  newspapers  and  controversial  writings  of  those 
years  have  made  the  public  only  too  well  acquainted  with  this  dis- 
pute. Festalozzi's  worst  enemies  could  not  have  conceived  any  thing 
that  would  have  been  more  calculated  to  damp  the  public  enthusiasm 
for  him. 

Who  would  like  to  undertake  the  task  of  placing  before  readers 
the  details  of  these  unfortunate  occurrences,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  almost  exclusively  concerned  private  interests  ?  On 
February  1st,  1823,  Festalozzi  wrote  to  Niederer  a  conciliatory  letter, 
which  shines  forth  in  the  midst  of  this  lawsuit  like  a  brilliant  gem 
out  of  the  mire.  I  give  the  following  passage  from  this  letter  with 
pleasure : — 

^  Dbab  ICb.  Kdedsbsb,* — Gall  to  mind  what  we  once  hoped  from  each  other 
and  what  we  were  to  each  other.  I  would  again  hope  from  you  what  I  formerly 
hoped,  and  I  would  agahi  be  to  you  what  I  formerly  was.  But  we  must  make 
the  way  to  this  xx>erable  for  each  other;  we  must  help  each  other  to  dear  the 
way  to  ity  each  from  the  pomt  on  which  he  stands.    Let  us  do  this.    Above  all, 

— ■     I  -       I  I  I     I ■ I 1^  _  _■  .  ■■  I        1 1       J. 

*  Id  MoTonber,  18B4,  tlie  lawiolt  which  hu  been  meoUoned  was  termioated  by 
ubftratioD. 

No.  10.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  1.]— 8. 
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let  us,  without  drcumlocution  and  withont  condition,  forgive  eOfCh  other,  and 
unite  with  a  pure  intention  in  true  love,  in  true  friendship,  and  in  an  under- 
taking which  will  be  for  our  mutual  happiness.  Niederer,  become  again  as  &r 
as  you  can  mj  old  Niederer — such  as  you  were  twenty  years  ago.  Madame 
Niederer,  be  tdso  to  me  again  something  of  what  you  were  then.  I  will  readily 
be  to  both  of  you  again,  as  far  as  I  can,  what  I  then  was.  How  I  long  for  the 
time  when  our  hearts  shall  bring  us  to  ourselves  again,  and  when,  in  the  path 
of  real  self-knowledge  we  shall  attain  to  love,  which  is  equally  our  duty  as 
Christians,  and  the  pressing  need  of  our  condition.  Oh  I  Niederer,  how  I  long 
for  the  time  when  strengthened  and  sanctified  by  this  renewed  love,  we  shall  be 
able  to  go  once  more  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  when  the  festival  comes  round, 
without  having  to  fear  that  the  entire  commune  in  which  we  live,  scandalized 
by  our  conduct,  will  shudder  at  our  coming  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  will  cast 
upon  us  looks  of  indignation  as  well  as  pity.  Oh  I  Niederer,  the  path  of  this 
renewed  love  is  the  only  one  which  wUl  lead  to  true  honor,  as  it  is  also  the  only 
one  which  will  lead  to  the  restoration  of  a  lost  semblance  of  honor.  Oh ! 
Niederer,  think  not  that  the  tricks  and  chicanery  of  law  can  ever  bring  us  to  the 
pinnacle  of  honor  to  which  we  can  raise  ourselves  by  the  restoration  of  our  love. 
My  old  friend,  let  us  make  dean  the  inside  of  the  platter,  before  we  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  &lse  glitter  of  the  outside." 

These  lamentable  lawsuits  had  naturally  the  worst  influence  on  the 
hybrid  institution.  Pestalozzi  felt  this  most  painfully,  and  thought 
that  his  poor  school  would  succeed,  if  he  could  only  transfer  it  from 
unlucky  Yverdun  to  Neuhof,  in  the  canton  of  Argovia — ^the  same 
Neuhof  where,  many  years  before,  he  had  made  his  first  important  edu- 
cational experiments.    He  had  a  new  house  built  there  for  the  purpose. 

Each  of  the  poor  children  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  school 
had  bound  himself  to  remain  in  it  five  years,  from  1 8 1 8  till  1 823.  The 
five  years  ran  out  Pestalozzi  confidently  hoped  that  many  of  these 
children  would  follow  him  to  Neuhof  and  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  establishment.  But  not  one  remained.  As  I  have  already 
remarked,  they  had  imbibed  grander  ideas  from  the  instruction  which 
they  had  enjoyed,  and  they  sought  to  make  their  fortune  in  other 
ways.  '*  They  considered  it,'*  says  Pestalozzi,  "  beneath  their  dignity 
to  be  appointed  teachers  in  a  Pestalozzian  poor  school  at  Neuhof.^ 
When  at  last  even  a  favorite  pupil  of  his  rejected  all  his  offers,  and 
went  away  clandestinely  from  Yverdun,  the  old  man's  heart  was  full. 
'*  The  illusion,  in  my  mind,"  he  says,  ^^  as  to  the  possibility  of  trans- 
planting to  Neuhof  an  establishment  in  Yverdun  of  which  not  an 
inch  was  in  reality  any  longer  mine,  was  now  entirely  dispelled.  To 
resign  myself  to  this  conviction,  required  me  to  do  no  less  than  aban- 
don all  my  hopes  and  aims  in  regard  to  this  project,  as  for  me  com- 
pletely unattainable.  I  did  so  at  last,  and  on  March  17th,  1624, 1 
announced  my  total  inability  further  to  fulfill  the  expectations  and 
hopes  which  I  had  excited,  by  my  projected  poor  school,  in  the  hearts 
of  BO  many  philanthropists  and  friends  of  education.^ 

At  length,  in  the  year  1825,  PestaloBzi  also  broke  up  the  institution, 
after  it  had  stood  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  he  returned,  an  old 
man  of  eighty  yean,  and  tired  of  life,  to  Neuhof,  where,  exactly  half 
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a  century  before,  he  liad  begun  his  first  poor  school.  ^  Verilj,'*  he 
says,  '^it  was  as  if  I  was  putting  an  end  to  my  life  itself  by  this 
^return,  bo  much  pain  did  it  give  me." 

Festalozzi  had  but  one  child,  a  son,  who  was  bom  in  1770,  and  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  learing  a  son  himself*  This  grand- 
son of  Festalozzi  was  in  possession  of  the  estate  of  Neohof ;  to  him 
the  old  man  went. 

In  these  last  years  of  his  life,  he  wrote  the  ^  Song  of  the  Dying 
Swan  ^  and  the  "  Fortunes  of  my  Life."  He  looked  back  with  deep 
pain  on  so  many  shipwrecked  enterprises,  and  acknowledged  that  the 
blame  was  his,  as  the  wreck  had  been  brought  on  by  his  incompetency 
to  manage  the  helm.  He  speaks,  as  we  have  seen,  with  equal  candor 
of  his  fellow-workers. 

These  last  writings  of  Festalozzi  have  been  regarded  by  many  as 
the  melancholy  and  languid  outpourings  of  the  heart  of  a  dying  old 
man.  As  far  as  concerns  the  old  man's  judgments  on  the  institution, 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  my  stay  at  Yverdun,  I  have  already  remarked 
that  I  consider  them  for  the  most  part  highly  truthful,  and  as  afford- 
ing evidence  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  manly  deamess  and 
penetration  even  in  his  old  age. 

In  May  of  the  year  1825,  he  was  elected  Fresident  of  the  Helvetian 
Society  of  Shinznach,  of  which  he  was  the  oldest  member.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Education  Society  of 
Brugg,  on,  ^  The  simplest  means  which  art  can  employ  to  educate 
the  child,  from  the  cradle,  to  the  sixth  year,  in  the  domestic  circle." 
Thus  the  gentle  influence  of  home  education  remained  to  the  last  the 
object  of  his  love,  as  it  had  been  fifty-six  years  before,  when  he  wrote 
'*  Leonard  and  (Jertrude." 

On  the  2lBt  of  July,  1826,  Festalozzi,  in  company  with  Schmid, 
visited  the  establishment  of  the  excellent  Zeller  in  Bruggen.  The 
children  received  him  with  singing.  An  oak  wreath  was  handed  to 
him, but  he  did  not  accept  it:  '^Not  to  me,"  he  said,  ''but  to 
Innooenoe  belongs  the  wreath."    The  children  sang  to  him  the 

song  by  Goethe  which  he  has  introduced  into  ^  Leonard  and  Gertrude." 

Thou  art  torn  highest  skies, 
Every  etorm  and  sorrow  stilling; 
Hearts  that  doubted  anguish  tries 
Doubly  with  thy  sweetness  filling ; 
On  the  wave  of  passion  driven, 
Oh,  how  longs  my  soul  for  rest  I 
Peace  of  Heaven 
Ck>me,  oh  come  within  my  breast 

Tears  choked  the  voice  of  the  old  man. 

'  The  widow,  an  excellent  woman,  sabeequently  married  a  Mr.  Kuater,  and  remained 
attaebed  to  Peitalozzt  witb  tme  affection. 
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From  his  youth,  Pestalozzi  had  been  weaklj  in  constitution,  and  he 
bad  repeatedly  sufifered  severe  attacks  of  illness.  In  the  year  1806, 
he  was  suddenly  knocked  down  in  the  street  by  the  pole  of  a  carriage,, 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  horses.  '^  It  is  a  great  wonder,''  he 
said  in  an  address  on  New  Yearns  Day,  1808,  ''that  I  was  saved  from 
under  the  horses'  feet.  See,  they  tore  the  clothes  from  off  my  back, 
but  did  not  touch  my  body." 

In  the  year  1812,  he  suffered  very  severely  for  a  long  time  from 
accidentally  running  a  knitting  needle  into  his  ear. 

But,  notwithstanding  slight  ailments  and  dangerous  accidents,  his 
life  was  prolonged  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

At  length  he  approached  the  end  of  his  earthly  existence.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  he  said :  "  I  forgive  my  enemies ;  may  they 
find  peace  now  that  I  go  to  eternal  rest.  I  should  liked  to  have  lived 
another  month,  to  have  completed  my  last  labors;  but  I  again 
thank  God,  who  in  His  Providence  calls  me  away  frK>m  this 
earthly  scene.  And  you,  my  children,  remain  in  quiet  attachment 
to  one  another,  and  seek  for  happiness  in  the  domestic  circle."  Soon 
after,  he  breathed  his  last  He  had  lain  ill  only  a  few  days.  On  the 
16th  of  February,  1827,  he  had  been  removed  from  his  country 
house  to  the  town  of  Brugg,  in  order  that  he  might  be  nearer  to  his 
physician;  on  the  morning  of  the  I7th  he  died,  after  violent  parox- 
ysms of  fever;  and  on  the  19th  he  was  buried.  His  corpse  was 
carried  past  the  new  poor  school  which  he  had  begun  to  build,  but 
could  not  complete,  and  was  interred  with  a  quiet  and  modest  funeral 
service  at  the  village  of  Birr.  Few  strangers  attended  his  funeral, 
for  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground,  and  his  interment  took  place 
sooner  than  might  have  been  expected ;  the  news  of  his  death  had 
scarcely  been  received  in  the  canton  of  Argovia.  Schoolmasters  and 
children  from  the  surrounding  villages  sang  their  thanks  to  the 
departed  in  artless  strains  over  his  grave.* 

Pestalozzi  rests  from  the  labors  of  his  toilsome  life. 

At  the  grave  a  Sabbath  stillness  sets  in ;  we  look  back  upon  the 
past,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  look  forward  into  the  eternal  life  of 
the  departed,  and  ask  whether,  in  time,  he  seriously  prepared  himself 
for  eternity — ^whether  all  the  labors  of  his  life  were  done  in  the  Lord, 
and  whether  he  died  in  the  Lord. 

Not  as  severe  judges  do  we  ask,  but  in  all  the  humility  of  co- 
redeemed  sinfril  fellow-men ;  we  ask  with  the  fond  wish  that  he  may 
be  blessed  eternally. 

^— — — —■  I  Mil  ^^^1^1  I        II         ■ 

'  HeUHler. 
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In  a  letter  written  in  the  year  1793,  Peetalozzi  sajs,  *' Wavering 
between  feelings^  which  drew  me  toward  religion^  and  opinions^  which 
led  me  away  irom  it,  I  went  the  dead  way  of  my  time ;  I  let  the  es- 
sential part  of  religion  grow  cold  in  my  inmost  heart,  without  really 
deciding  against  religion." 

That  is  the  judgment  which  he  pronounced  upon  himself  in  his 
forty-eighth  year ;  at  the  time  of  Robespierre,  when  the  earthy  polit- 
ical element  reigned  to  such  a  degree  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  no 
quiet  abode  reihained  for  the  religious  element. 

The  **  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit,*'  written  thirteen  years  earlier, 
when  the  world  was  more  tranquil,  and  as  yet  not  off  its  hinges,  con- 
tains passages  which  are  penetrated  with  true  christian  unction.  To 
these  belongs  especially  the  concluding  passage  of  the  whole,  already 
quoted,  in  which  Pestalozzi  speaks  of  Christ  as  'Hhe  Son  of  God, 
who  with  suffering  and  death  has  restored  to  mankind  the  universally 
lost  feeling  of  filial  love  toward  God — the  Redeemer  of  the  World 
— the  sacrificed  Priest  of  the  Lord — the  Mediator  between  God  and 
sinful  mankind ;"  and  of  his  doctrine  as  "'  the  revelation  of  God  the 
Father  to  the  lost  race  of  his  children." 

But  other  passages  of  this  paper,  enticing  as  they  sound,  are  at 
variance  with  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  one  in 
which  Pestaloz2d  says,  "  Faith  in  God,  thou  art  the  pure  sense  of 
simplicity — ^the  ear  of  innocence  listening  to  the  voice  of  nature, 
which  proclaims  that  Gkxl  is  &ther." 

Where  is  the  ear  of  innocence  to  be  found  ?  The  Scripture  saith  : 
"'  There  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one  :  There  is  none  that  understand- 
eth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of 
the  way,  they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one."     (Romans  iii.,  10,  11, 12.) 

Where  is  the  ear  of  innocence  ?  K  it  were  to  be  found  among 
men,  then  it  might  certainly  hear  a  voice  of  nature,  proclaiming  that 
God  is  father.  In  that  case,  the  heathen  might  also  have  prayed, 
^  Our  Father."  But  nowhere  do  we  find  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  ancients  loved  their  gods,  not  to  say  God,  with  filial  love. 

And,  could  man  by  nature  love  God,  to  what  purpose  were  Christ 
the  restorer  of  the  lost  filial  love  of  mankind  ?  But  this  very  ex- 
pression itself  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  a  euphemism  for  *'  The 
Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."     (Isaiah  liii.,  6.) 

We  saw,  in  considering  the  book,  "  How  Gertrude  teaches  her 
Children,"  how  deep  an  influence  Pestalozzi's  notion  of  the  innocence 
of  children  exercised  upon  his  educational  theory ;  like  Rousseau,  he 
wanted  to  gather  figs  of  thistles.  Did  he  retain  this  notion  to  the 
end  of  his  life  ?    We  shall  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 
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In  **  Leonard  and  Gertrude,*'  all  the  stress  is  laid  upon  active  diris- 
tianity,  love  is  occasionally  placed  almost  in  opposition  to  fiiith :  a 
dead,  hypocriUcal  ^ith  not  being  always  distinguished  with  sufficient 
exactitude  from  true  £aith,  which  is  active  in  love.  The  clergyman  in 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  is  an  honest  man,  but  strongly  inclined  to  mere 
moralizing ;  his  care  of  his  flock  is  more  that  of  a  faithful  personal 
friend,  than  of  one  acting  in  the  spirit  and  strength  of  a  church. 

In  the  "  Researches,"  Christianity  is  styled  a  religion  of  morality — 
an  efifort  to  make  the  spirit  subdue  the  flesh.  I^  according  to  the  let- 
ter cited,  Pestalozzi  wavered  between  feelings,  which  drew  him  toward 
religion,  and  opinions,  which  led  him  away  from  it,  both  feeling  and 
Christianity  give  place,  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  to  this  belabored 
product  of  the  intellect 

In  the  book,  "How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children,"  the  educa- 
tional theory  is,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely  weak  on  the  religious 
side;  it  is  more  a  rhetorical  theory  of  intellectual  developments 
estranged  from  Christ 

But  in  this  book,  also,  Pestalozzi's  feelings  repeatedly  glances 
through ;  there  stand  forth  the  aim  and  yearning  deure  of  his  toil- 
some life,  the  depth  of  a  love  which  brought  upon  the  poor  helpless 
man  countless  sorrows  and  almost  drove  him  to  despair.  From  the 
depths  of  his  necessity,  he  then  cries  to  God,  praying,  hoping,  offering 
up  his  thanks :  "  Friend,"  he  writes  to  Gesner,  "  let  me  now  for  a 
moment  forget  my  aim  and  my  labors,  and  abandon  myself  entirely 
to  the  feeling  of  melancholy  which  comes  over  me,  when  I  remember 
that  I  still  live,  though  I  am  no  longer  myself.  I  have  lost  every 
thing,  I  have  lost  myself;  nevertheless,  thou,  O  Lord,  hast  preserved 
in  me  the  desires  of  my  life,  and  hast  not  shattered  to  pieces  before 
my  eyes  the  aim  of  my  suffering,  as  thou  hast  shattered  the  aim  of 
thousands  of  men,  who  corrupted  themselves  in  their  own  ways. 
Thou  hast  preserved  to  me  the  work  of  my  life,  in  the  midst  of  mj 
own  ruin,  and  hast  caused  to  arise  upon  me,  in  my  hopeless  declining 
age,  an  evening  brightness,  the  sight  of  whose  loveliness  outweighs 
the  sufferings  of  my  life.  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  mercy  and 
faithfulness  which  thou  hast  shown  toward  me.  Thou,  thou  alone, 
hast  had  mercy  on  the  trampled  worm  ;  thou  alone  hast  not  broken 
the  bruised  reed ;  thou  alone  hast  not  quenched  the  smoking  flax ; 
and  hast  not,  to  the  latest  pericnl  of  my  life,  turned  away  thy  face 
from  the  offering,  which  from  childhood  I  have  desired  to  bring  to  the 
forsaken  in  the  land,  but  have  never  been  able  to  bring." 

Before  I  consider  the  religious  character  of  Pestalozzi's  later  works, 
I  will  flrst  look  at  that  of  his  institution.  It  is  best  delineated  by 
Ramsauer.    He  entered  the  institution  at  Bargdorf  in  1800,  as 
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a  boy  of  ten  years ;  he  left  it  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  as  head  teach- 
er, when  he  went  from  Yverdun  to  Wiirzburg.  Thus  he  had,  both  as 
a  learner  and  as  a  teacher,  become  acquainted  with  the  religious  ten- 
dency of  the  institution.  When,  in  later  years,  the  deep  truth  and 
solemn  sanctity  of  Christianity  dawned  upon  his  awakened  conscience, 
which  impelled  him  to  self-knowledge,  then  first  did  he  learn  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  that  religious  tendency.     He  narrates  as  follows : — 

"In  Burgdor^  an  active  and  entirely  new  mode  of  life  opened  to  me;  there 
reigned  so  much  love  and  simplicity  in  the  institution,  the  life  was  so  genial — I 
could  almost  say  patriarchal ;  not  much  was  learned,  it  is  true,  but  Pestalozzi 
was  the  &ther,  and  the  teachers  were  the  friends  of  the  pupils ;  Pestalozzi's 
morning  and  evening  prayers  had  such  a  fervor  and  simplicity,  that  they  carried 
away  every  one  who  took  part  in  them ;  he  prayed  fervently,  read  and  ex- 
plained Gellert's  hymns  impressively,  exhorted  each  of  the  pupils  individually 
to  private  prayer,  and  saw  that  some  pupils  said  aloud  in  the  bedrooms,  every 
evening,  the  prayers  which  they  had  learned  at  home,  while  he  explained,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  mere  repeating  of  prayers  by  rote  w^as  worthless,  and 
that  eveiy  one  should  rather  pray  from  his  own  heart.  Such  exhortations 
became  more  and  more  rare  at  Yverdun,  and  the  praying  aloud  ceased  altogeth- 
er, like  so  much  else  that  had  a  genial  character.  We  all  felt  that  more  must 
be  learned  than  at  Burgdorf ;  but  we  all  fell,  in  consequence,  into  a  restless 
pushing  and  driving,  and  the  individual  teachers  into  a  scramble  after  distinction. 
Pestalozzi,  indeed,  remained  tl^e  same  noble-hearted  old  man,  wholly  forgetting 
himself  and  living  only  for  the  wel&re  of  others,  and  infusing  his  own  spirit 
into  the  entire  household ;  but,  as  it  arose  not  so  much  from  the  religious  ar- 
rangements and  from  Pestalozzi's  principles,  as  from  his  personal  character,  that 
so  genial  a  li&  had  prevailed  at  Burgdorf,  that  spirit  could  not  last  long,  it  could 
not  gain  strength  and  elevate  itself  into  a  christian  spirit.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  long  as  the  institution  was  small,  Pestalozzi  could,  by  his  thoroughly  amiable 
personal  character,  adjust  at  once  every  slight  discordance  ;  he  stood  in  much 
closer  relation  with  every  individual  member  of  the  circle,  and  oould  thus 
observe  every  peculiarity  of  disposition,  and  influence  it  according  to  necessity. 
This  ceased  when  the  &mily  life  was  transformed  in  the  institution  into  a  con- 
stitutional state  existence.  Now  the  individual  was  more  easily  lost  in  the 
crowd ;  thus  there  arose  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  each,  to  make  himsell'  felt  and 
noticed.  Egotism  made  its  appearance  every  day  in  more  pointed  forms.  Envy 
and  jealousy  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  many.  The  instruction,  calculated  only 
for  the  development  of  the  mmd,  nomrished  Jfbelings  of  selfishness  and  pride ; 
and  the  counterpoise,  which  only  the  fear  of  Gk>d  could  have  given,  was  not 
known.  Instead  of  being  told  that  only  thai  teacher  could  labor  with  God's 
blessing  who  had  attained  to  the  knowledge  and  the  belief  of  the  highest 
truths,  and  had  thus  come  to  see  that  he  was  nothing  of  himself  but  that  he 
had  to  thank  God  for  whatever  he  was  enabled  to  be  or  to  do,  and  that  every 
christian,  but  especially  the  educator,  had  daily  cause  to  pray  to  God  for  pa- 
tience, love,  and  humility,  and  for  wisdom  in  doing  and  avoi(Mng;  instead  of  this, 
we  heard  day  after  day  that  man  could  do  every  thing  that  he  wished,  that  he 
oould  do  everything  of  himself,  and  that  he  alone  could  help  himself.  Had  the 
otherwise  so  noble  Pestalozzi  made  the  Bible  the  foundation  of  aU  moral  and 
religious  education,  I  verily  believe  that  the  institution  would  still  have  been  in 
existence,  even  as  those  institutions  are  still  in  existence  and  working  with  suc- 
cess which  were  founded  by  Franke,  upward  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  with 
small  means,  but  in  fidl  reliance  on  Cfod.  ^  But,  instead  of  making  the  pupils  fa- 
miliar with  the  Bible,  Pestalozzi,  and  those  of  his  assistants  who  gave  the 
so-called  religious  Instruction,  or  conducted  the  so-called  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  fell  more  and  more  in  each  succeeding  year  into  a  mere  empty  morale 
izing ;  and  hence  it  may  be  understood  how  it  oould  happen  that  I  grew  up  in 
this  iustitution,  was  confirmed  there,  and*  for  sixteen  years  led  a  very  active  and 
morally  good  fife,  without  acquiring  even  the  sUghtest  acquaintance  with  the 
word  of  God.    I  did,  indeed,  many  a  tune  hear  the  Bible  named,  and  even  heard 
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Pestaloszi  complain  that  nobody  read  it,  and  eaj  that  in  his  youth  things  had 
been  better  in  this  respect;  at  the  domestic  worship  on  Sundays,  and  during  my 
oonArmation  instruction,  I  also  frequently  heard  individual  texts  read  and  arbi- 
trarily explained ;  but  neither  I  nor  any  other  of  the  young  men  obtained  any 
idea  of  the  sacrednoss  and  connection  of  God's  word.  Just  as  Pestalozzi,  by  the 
force  of  his  personal  character,  attached  most  of  his  assistants  to  himself  for 
years,  so  that  they  forgot  themselves  as  he  forgot  himself  when  good  was  to  be 
done,  so  also,  and  much  more,  might  he  have  inspired  them  for  the  Gospel,  and 
the  blessing  of  God  would  then  have  rested  on  him  and  them,  and  the  institution 
would  have  become  a  christian  seminary.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary 
on  this  account  to  hang  out  a  sign-board  with  the  words  "  Christian  Educational 
Institution,"  displayed  upon  it;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  quietly  and  modestly 
Pestalozzi  and  his  assistants  had  conducted  themselves,  the  more  effectively 
would  they  have  worked,  and  even  the  most  noisy  blusterer  would  soon  have 
come  to  perceive  how  very  little  he  could  be  and  do  of  himselfj  and  thus  would 
have  become  capable  of  learning  something  from  strangers.  Perhaps  some  per- 
son or  other  may  be  disposed  to  reproach  me  with  one-sidedness,  injustice,  or 
even  ingratitude,  toward  Pestalozzi,  and  to  oppose  to  my  testimony  the  fact  that 
at  Tverdun  Pestalozzi  employed  every  Friday  morning  principally  in  represent* 
lug  Jesus  to  us  as  the  great  exemplar  of  love  and  self  sacrifice ;  or  I  may  be 
asked  whether  I  have  quite  forgotten  the  zeal  with  which  Niederer  often  gave 
tlie  confirmation  instruction.  But,  in  reply  to  this,  I  can  only  refer  to  the  &ct8 
which  I  have  just  detailed." 

I  could  add  bat  little  to  this  statement  of  Ramsauer.  When  I  was 
in  the  institution,  the  religious  instruction  was  given  by  Niederer,  but 
no  stranger  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  it.  We  may  form  a  tolera- 
bly correct  notion,  however,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  it,  from 
what  is  said  on  the  subject  in  the  "  Report  to  the  Parents.''* 

"  All  the  elder  pupils,  (says  the  report^)  receive  positive  religious  instruction 
twice  a  week.  The  guiding  thread  that  is  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  course  of 
the  religious  development  of  the  human  race,  as  described  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  Mosaic  records  downward,  and,  based  on  this,  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  announced  them  in  his  GospeL  We  base  the 
teaching  of  moral  duties  chiefly  on  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  doctrines  chiefly  on  St  John's  Gospel.  The  latter  is  read  connectedly 
and  explained  from  itself  and  from  Christ's  etem^  fundamental  view  of  God  and 
of  himself  as  the  visible  image  and  representative  of  the  god-head  and  the  god- 
like, of  the  relation  of  mankind  to  God,  and  of  the  life  in  God.  We  seek,  by 
the  example  of  Christ,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  viewed  and  treated  men 
and  things  and  their  relations,  to  awaken  in  the  children  an  intuitive  leaning 
toward  the  life  and  conduct,  the  belief  and  hope,  which  are  founded  in  the  un- 
changeable nature  of  religion,  and  to  render  these  things  habitual  to  them,  and 
by  the  development  of  those  graces  through  which  tlie  Father  shone  in  Him,  to 
raise  them  to  such  a  mind  and  mode  of  life,  that  God  may  shine  in  them  also. 
We  do  not  combat  religious  error,  but  endeavor  to  impart  only  religious  truth. 
We  seek  the  ground  of  all  dogmas  and  the  source  of  all  religious  views  in  the 
nature  of  religion,  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  his  propensities,  powers, 
wants,  and  relations,  in  order  that  the  child  may  learn  to  distinguish  the  truth 
in  every  garb  and  the  substance  in  every  form.  The  course  pursued  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  last-named  object,  or  the  elementary  religious  instruction,  pre- 
paratory to  the  positive  doctrines  of  revelation,  is  based  specially  on  the  solution 
of  the  following  questions:  1.  What  is  the  original  religious  capability  in  human 
nature,  or  what  are  the  elements  of  all  religious  development  and  education,  in 
80  far  as  they  exist  in  man  himself  and  proceed  fix)m  him  as  something  implanted 
in  him  by  God  ?  These  elements  are  perceptions  and  feelings.  2.  By  what 
means  and  in  w^hat  manner  must  these  primitive  religious  perceptions  and  feel- 
ings necessarily  be  excited  and  brought  to  consciousness  in  him  ?  Here  it  is 
especially  the  relation  to  father  and  mother,  to  nature,  and  to  society,  that  is 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  thii  paataga  !■  from  Miederer's  pen. 
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Mgazded  as  a  means  of  religious  excitation  and  education.  3.  By  what  means 
and  in  what  manner  does  man  originallj  and  neceeaarily  express  the  religions 
perceptions  and  fedings  excited  in  him  7  And  to  what  does  all  this  lead  man  ? 
We  find  here  principally  the  expression  of  the  religious  disposition  as  a  gesture ; 
the  expression  of  the  religious  notion  as  a  word;  the  expression  of  the  religious 
contemplation  as  an  image.  The  first  develops  itself  as  ceremony,  the  second 
as  instruction  and  doctrine,  the  last  as  symbol  and  image-worship.  With  the 
course  of  this  development  is  connected  the  development  of  what  utters  itself 
undiangeably  in  human  nature  as  veritable  and  eternal  reUgion,  every  where 
operative,  and  of  what,  as  sensual  degeneracy,  errors  of  the  passions,  and  person- 
al depravity,  leads  to  superstition  and  infidelity,  to  idolatry  and  image-worehip, 
to  hypocritical  self-delttsion  and  deception  of  others,  and  lastly,  to  the  contempt- 
uous rejection  of  all  that  is  divine  and  sacred.  The  pupil  finds  the  key  to  the 
dear  comprehension  of  this  in  the  intuitive  consciousness  of  the  awaking  and 
course  of  his  own  feelings,  in  the  impressions  wiiich  things  make  on  his  own 
mind,  and  in  tiie  religious  arrangements  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  As  matter 
of  &ct,  the  whole  is  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  religious  culture  of  man- 
kind. The  indication  thereofj  or  the  thread  to  which  the  explanation  must  be 
attached,  in  giving  the  instruction,  exists  in  the  language  of  every  nation.  The 
most  important  remits  to  be  accomplished  by  the  instruction  are:  That  the  pu- 
pil shall  lay  hold  of  the  true  and  the  eternal  in  their  origin ;  that  he  shall  look 
upon  the  human  race  as  essentially  religious,  and  as  an  oiganic  whole,  develop- 
ing itself  according  to  necessary  and  divine  laws;  that,  understanding  also  in 
its  origin  and  in  its  consequences  the  iall  fi-om  God  and  the  god-like,  he  shall  all 
the  more  earnestly  and  fiuthfiiUy  follow  the  way  of  return  to  God  and  to  the  life 
in  Him,  so  that,  being  thus  prepared,  he  may  comprehend  the  worship  of  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  significance  of  the  eternal  Gospel ;  so  that  he  may 
attain  to  an  inward  godly  existence,  as  he  lives  outwardly  ui  an  intelligent 
existence."     « 

I  have  quoted  the  whole  of  this  passage,  because  it  shows  how  ht 
the  religious  instruction  was  removed  from  all  believing  fervor  and 
childlike  simplicity,  from  christian  simplicity,  as  we  meet  with  it  in 
Luther's  small  catechism.  But  this  passage  characterizes  only  the 
religious  instruction  in  the  institution,  and  by  no  means  Festalozzi's 
religious  views  and  practice. 

Still  it  is  clear  that  at  Yverdun  he  also  had  in  view  much  less  mor- 
al education  than  intellectual.  He  wished,  by  means  of  the  latter,  to 
lay  before  the  world  striking  results  of  the  method ;  but  how  shall  he 
show  passing  strangers  the  results  of  moral  education,  a  humble  mind 
and  a  loving  heart,  or  shall  he  even  expose  them  rudely  to  public  gaze 
by  an  examination  f  To  which  was  added,  that  in  the  multitude  of 
boys  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  take  each  one  individually  to 
his  heart  as  a  father  would  do,  who  never  loves  his  children  only  en 
masse. 

I  now  return  to  Festalozzi's  writings,  and  come  to  those  which  he 
wrote  in  his  old  age. 

In  several  of  his  addresses  to  the  inmates  of  his  house,  there  are 
passages  which  bear  witness  that  even  during  the  years  which  he 
passed  at  Yverdun,  Christianity  still  lived  in  his  inmost  soul ;  peaceful 
Sabbath  and  festival  tones  soar  above  the  restless  and  noisy  week-day 
work.     So  in  his  Christmas  address  of  1810. 

"I  have  been  told  by  old  people,  (he  said,)  and  I  have  partly  seen  myselC 
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that  Cfariatmafi  Eye  uaed  to  be  a  night  like  no  other.  The  day  of  the  highest 
earthly  joy  was  not  its  shadow.  The  anniyeraary  of  the  ddiveranoe  of  the 
country  from  alayery,  the  anniyersary  of  freedom,  was  not  to  be  compaied  to  it 
It  was  qiiite  a  heayenly  night,  a  night  of  he^yenly  joy.  In  its  still  senrice  ded- 
icated to  God,  resounded  the  words:  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.'  When  the  angels  still  assembled,  as  it 
were,  oyer  the  heads  of  men,  at  this  hour,  and  praised  God  that  the  Sayiour  of 
the  world  was  bom, — ^what  a  night  was  Christmas  Eye  1  Who  can  describe  its 
joy  ?  Who  can  tell  its  bliss?  The  earth  was,  on  that  night,  transformed  intoa 
heayen.  On  that  night,  God  was  celebrated  on  high,  peace  was  on  earth,  and 
men  showed  a  cheemd  good  wilL  Brothers,  friends^  children,  could  I  but  carry 
^ou  bade  into  the  old  christian  world,  and  show  you  the  celebration  of  this  hour 
m  the  days  of  innocence  and  faith,  when  half  the  worid  still  accounted  it  a 
small  thing  to  die  for  the  &ith  in  Christ  Jesus  1  Could  I  but  show  you  the  joy 
of  Christmas  Eye  in  the  picture  of  those  days  1  The  heart  fall  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  hand  frill  of  human  gifts — ^thus  stood  the  christian  at  this  hour 
in  t^e  circle  of  his  brethren.  Thus  stood  the  mother  in  the  circle  of  her  chil- 
dren. Thus  stood  the  master  Jba  the  circle  of  his  worianen — the  gentleman  in 
the  circle  of  his  own  peopla  Thus  stood  the  commune  befcve  their  pastor — 
thus  went  the  rich  man  into  the  chamber  of  the  poor.  At  this  hour,  enemy 
held  out  to  enemy  the  hand  of  reconciliation.  The  sinner  knelt  down  and  wept 
oyer  his  transgressions,  and  rejoiced  in  the  Saviour,  who  forgaye  him  his  sins. 
The  hour  of  heayenly  joy  was  the  hour  of  heayenly  sanctification.  The  earth 
was  a  heayenly  earth,  and  the  abode  of  mortal  men  emitted  odors  of  immortal 
life.  May  the  joys  of  this  hour,  may  the  joy  at  the  birth  of  our  Redeemer,  so 
eleyate  us,  that  Jesus  Christ  may  now  appear  to  us  as  the  yisible  diyine  loye,  as 
he  sacrificed  himself  and  gaye  himself  up  to  death  for  us.  May  we  rejoice  in 
the  hour  in  which  he  became  man,  because  he  brought  into  the  world  for  us  the 
great  gift  of  his  life,  and  laid  it  upon  the  altar  of  diyiQC  loye.  Fifpm  this  hour, 
he  was  the  priest  of  the  Lord,  sacrificed  for  us.  Friends,  brothers,  sisters,  let  us 
pray;  0  God,  give  us  them  again,  those  fair  days  of  the  world,  in  which  the  hu- 
man race  truly  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Bedeeraer.  Give  us 
again  the  times  in  which  the  hearts  of  men  were  at  this  hour,  frdl  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  their  hands  fiiU  of  human  gifts  for  their  brethren.  Father  in 
heayen,  thou  wilt  give  us  them  again,  if  we  but  truly  desire  them.'' 

In  the  address  already  mentioned,  which  Pestalozzi  delivered  in 
1818,  when  he  was  seventy-two  years  old,  occur  passages  which  make 
a  profound  impression  on  the  mind.  He  there  declares  that  happi- 
ness is  to  be  expected  from  Christianity  alone. 

"  The  artificial  spirit  of  our  times,  (he  says,)  has  also  annihilated  the  iiifiucnce 
which  the  religious  feeling  of  our  Others  exercised  upon  this  centre  of  human 
happiness.  T^  religious  spirit  which  caused  the  happiness  of  the  quiet  and 
circumscribed  domestic  relations,  has  sunk  down  amongst  us  into  an  insolent 
spirit  of  reasoning  upon  all  that  is  sacred  and  divine ;  still  we  must  also 
acknowledge  that  the  prime  source  of  the  real  poison  of  our  artificiality,  namely, 
the  irreligious  feeling  of  the  present  age,  seems  to  be  shaken  in  the  very  depths 
of  its  destructiye  povrers;  the  blessed  spirit  of  the  true  christian  doctrine 
appears  to  strike  deeper  root  again  in  the  midst  of  the  corruption  of  our  race, 
and  to  preserve  inward  purity  of  life  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  men,  and, 
indeed,  with  regard  to  popular  education,  it  is  from  this  quarter  alone  that  we 
can  derive  the  expectation,  that  we  shall  oyer  attain  to  measures  really  calcula- 
ted to  reach  with  sufficient  efficacy  the  yiews,  dispositions,  appetites,  and  habits 
of  our  present  mode  of  life,  which  we  must  look  upon  as  the  original  source  of 
our  popular  deprayity  and  the  misfortunes  of  our  times." 

The  conclusion  of  the  address  is  particularly  important : — 

Friends,  brothers,  become  renoyators  of  my  house,  restorers  of  its  old  spirit^ 
and  witnesses  that  the  spirit  of  my  youth,  which  is  seen  blossoming  in  '  Leon- 
ard and  Gertrude,'  and  nearer  maturity  in  *  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  ohildren,' 
Still  liyes  in  me.    In  that  spirit,  become  joint  founders  of  the  present  result  of 
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the  M.  original,  philanthropic  and  beneficent  purpose  of  mj  institution.  In 
that  spirit,  and  in  no  other,  I  call  you  all,  who  are  members  of  my  institution, 
to  a  sacred  union  in  and  through  love.  Love  one  another,  as  Jesus  Christ  loved 
U8.  *  Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  love  envieth  not ;  love  vaunteth  not  it- 
self) is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil:  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoioeth  in 
the  truth;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth 
all  things.'  Friends,  brothers,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you.  Heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  your  enemies.  Let  not  the  sun 
go  down  upon  your  wrath.  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  first  be  reconciled 
to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.  All  unrelenting  severity,  even 
toward  those  who  do  us  wrong,  be  lar  from  our  house.  Let  all  human  severity 
be  lost  in  tiie  gentleness  of  our  faith.  Let  no  one  among  you  attempt  to  excuse 
his  severity  toward  those  who  are  in  the  wrong.  Let  no  one  say  tliat  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  love  those  who  did  wrong.  He  did  love  them.  He  loved  them 
with  divine  leva  He  died  for  them.  He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners,  to  repentance.  He  did  not  find  sinners  ^ithful,  but  made  them  fiiithfuL 
He  did  not  find  them  humble,  but  made  them  humble,  by  his  own  humility. 
Verily,  verily,  it  was  with  the  high  and  holy  service  of  his  humility  that  he 
conquered  the  pride  of  sinners,  and  chained  them  by  faith  to  the  heart  of  his 
divine  love.  Friends,  brothers^  if  we  do  this,  if  we  love  one  another,  as  Jesua 
Christ  loved  us,  we  shall  overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  life's  purpose,  and  be  able  to  ground  the  welfare  of  our  institution  upon  the 
everlasting  rock,  on  which  God  himself  has  built  the  wel&re  of  the  human  race, 
through  Jesus  Christ.    Amen." 

At  the  grave,  I  have  asked  after  Festalozzi^s  coDfession  of  faith  ;  I 
have  sought  it  in  his  writings,  as  well  as  in  his  life,  and  communicated 
to  the  reader  what  he  himself  confessed  in  1793  about  his  Christianity 
at  that  period  of  bis  life,  when,  perhaps,  he  had  separated  himself 
farthest  from  Christ,  and  lived  only  in  a  speculative  and  political  ele- 
ment. ^  Wavering,  (so  went  the  confession,)  between  feelings  which 
drew  me  toward  religion,  and  opinions  which  led  me  away  from  it,  I 
went  the  dead  way  of  my  time."  This  confession  we  have  found  con- 
firmed in  his  writings,  as  in  his  life ;  but  in  his  earliest,  and  again  in 
his  latest  writings,  religious  feeling  has  been  seen  soaring  above  a 
sceptical  intellect  And  throughout  his  long  life  how  high  soars  a 
love  which  would  not  despair  under  any  suffering,  any  ingratitude ; 
how  high  it  soars  above  all  doubts,  in  the  pure  air  of  heaven  I  Men 
are  seduced  into  infidelity  by  superficial  reflection,  which,  misap- 
prehending and  over-estimating  the  measure  of  insight  possible  to 
man,  fails  to  judge  aright  where  a  dear  self-knowledge  believes  with 
intelligent  resignation.  But  Christ,  who  takes  the  strong  for  hk  spoil, 
reigns  ever  in  the  inmost  heart  of  christians  as  epiacopus  in  partibus 
infidelium ;  even  in  times,  when  their  faith  wavers,  he  remains 
£uthful  to  them.  This  we  see  in  Pestalozzi,  both  in  his  words  and  in 
his  works. 

Who  shall  dare  cast  a  stone  at  him,  who  shall  dare  condemn  him  ? 
To  him  shall  much  be  forgiven,  for  he  loved  much.  Aye,  the  whole 
of  his  toilsome  life  is  pervaded  by  love — by  a  yearning  desire  to  alle- 
viate the  condition  of  the  poor  suffering  people.    That  love  was  the 
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passion  of  his  heart ;  it  kindled  in  him  a  burning  anger  against  all 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  its  object 

It  is  true,  that  the  chief  obstacle  in  his  way  was  himself.  With 
God,  counsel  and  action  go  together ;  with  men,  they  are  only  too 
often  separated.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  Pestalozzi,  with  the  clearest 
knowledge  of  men,  was  incapable  of  managing  and  governing  tliem ; 
with  the  most  amiable  ideals,  he  was  blind  when  he  had  to  show  the 
way  to  those  ideals.  Nay,  in  endeavoring  to  realize  his  great  concep- 
tions, he  frequently  took  the  course  most  opposed  to  them. 

No  one  was  further  than  he  was  from  a  cleanly  domestic  existence ; 
yet  no  one  desired  such  an  existence  more  earnestly,  or  understood  its 
value  better,  than  he  did.  The  delineations  of  Oertrude's  housekeep- 
ing prove  that  a  poet  can  truthfully  depict  not  only  what  he  possesses 
in  full  degree,  but  what  he  longs  for  with  his  whole  heart  because  he 
lacks  it  altogether. 

He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in. pressing  want:  thus  he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  feel  a  true  and  spontaneous  sjrmpathy  with  the 
poor  and  abandoned. 

If  he  was  cynical  in  evil  days  from  necessity ;  in  better  days,  he 
was  so  on  principle.  Corresponding  to  the  bodily  cynicism,  there 
was  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  something  which  I  would  call,  not 
spiritual  poverty,  but  intellectual  cynicism :  an  aversion  to  the  aristoc- 
racy of  education.  And  yet,  as  one  of  the  contradictions  of  which 
his  character  is  fall,  he  felt  himself  called  to  lay  new  foundations  un- 
der the  lofty  structure  of  this  education,  instead  of  the  old  pernicious 
ones.  He  wanted  to  support  the  upper  story  of  the  building,  with- 
out troubling  himself  about  that  story  itself.  On  one  occasion,  he 
even  made  it  the  subject  of  a  boast,  that  he  had  not  read  a  book  for 
thirty  years. 

Hence  it  came,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  he  committed  so  many 
mistakes  usual  with  self-taught  men.  He  wants  the  historical  basis ; 
things  which  others  had  discovered  long  before  appear  to  him  to  be 
quite  new  when  thought  of  by  himself  or  any  one  of  his  teachers. 
He  also  torments  himself  to  invent  things  which  had  been  invented 
and  brought  to  perfection  long  before,  and  might  have  been  used  by 
him,  if  he  had  only  known  of  them.  For  example,  how  useful  an 
acquaintaince  with  the  excellent  Werner's  treatment  of  the  mineralog- 
ical  characters  of  rocks  would  have  been  to  him,  especially  in  the  def- 
inition of  the  ideas,  observations,  naming,  description,  &c.  As  a  self- 
taught  man,  he  every  day  collected  heaps  of  stones  in  his  walks.  K 
he  had  been  under  the  discipline  of  the  Freiberg  school,  the  observa- 
tion of  a  single  stone  would  have  profited  him  more,  than  large  heaps 
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of  stones,  laboriously  brought  together,  could  do,  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  division. 

Self-taught  men,  I  saj,  want  the  discipline  of  the  school.  It  is  not 
simply  that,  in  the  province  of  the  intellectual,  they  often  find  only 
after  long  wanderings  what  they  might  easily  have  attained  by  a  direct 
and  beaten  path ;  they  want  also  the  ethical  discipline,  which  restrains 
us  from  running  according  to  caprice  after  intellectual  enjoyments,  and 
wholesomely  compels  us  to  deny  ourselves  and  follow  the  path 
indicated  to  us  by  the  teacher. 

Many,  it  is  true,  fear  that  the  oracular  instinct  of  the  self-taught 
might  suffer  from  the  school.  But,  if  the  school  is  of  the  right  sort, 
this  instinct,  if  genuine,  will  be  strengthened  by  it ;  deep-felt,  dreamy, 
and  passive  presentiments  are  transfigured  into  sound,  waking,  and 
active  observation. 

This  self-taught  character  of  Pestalozzi's  mind  showed  itself  in  his 
treatment  of  several  branches  of  instruction.  What  are  his  names 
of  towns,  which  he  takes  in  alphabetical  order  from  the  index  of  a 
geography  book,  without  possessing  any  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
what  are  the  heaps  of  words  transcribed  from  Scheller's  Lexicon : 
what  else  are  they  but  the  trials  of  an  undisciplined  mind,  to  find  out 
new  ways  of  writing  schoolbooks  ? 

But  when  the  self-taught  man  forsakes  the  old  highways,  he  finds, 
in  spite  of  much  going  astray,  many  short  by-ways,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  welcome  to  the  students  of  the  subject,  and  induces  them  to 
make  new  experiments  themselves.  In  this  manner,  Pestalozzi 
exercised  an  influence  even  upon  his  adversaries. 

Generally,  Pestalozzi^s  personal  influence  on  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing particular  subjects  was  small ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  com- 
pelled the  scholastic  world  to  revise  the  whole  of  their  task,  to  reflect 
on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  as  also  on  the  proper  way  of  leading 
him  firom  his  youth  toward  that  destiny.  And  this  was  done,  not  in 
the  superficial  rationalistic  manner  of  Basedow*  and  his  school,  but 
so  profoundly,  that  even  a  man  like  Fichte  anticipated  very  great 
things  from  it 

But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  actual  attempts  made  by  Festa- 

*  Basedow  founded  an  educational  Inatltution  called  the  "  Pbllanthropin,"  at  Deania,  In 
1774.  In  this  SnaUtation,  tbe  educational  Tiewa  of  Roueaeau,  aa  expounded  in  hia  ^  Emile," 
were  excluaivelj  followed,  and  every  efibrt  made  to  realize  them.  Rouaaeau  was  at  that 
time  the  pharoa  of  manj  edncationiata  in  Germany  and  Bwttxerland,  as  he  was  the  pharos 
of  the  men  of  the  revolution  in  France.  The  Philanthropln  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention 
at  the  time.  The  name  of  the  Philanthropin  still  survives,  but  it  has  ahnoat  become  a  term 
of  reproach  to  signify  any  aballow  educational  enterprise.  It  appears,  however,  that,  together 
with  much  that  was  whimsleal  and  even  foolish,  the  Institution  presented  many  honest  and 
nnaelfiah  efforta  oo  the  part  of  faithful  workers,  and  produced  many  wholesome  fruits.— iSte 
Raumer'a  account  ^  th§  Philanthropin, 
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k>zzi  and  his  fellow-laborers  to  set  up  new  methods  of  teaching  vari- 
ous subjects,  have  met  with  such  especial  approbation  and  imitation. 
An  examination  of  Pestalozzi's  profound  principles,  and  an  insight 
into  the  contradiction  between  these  prindples  and  bis  practice,  would 
have  conduced  much  more  to  the  discovery  of  new  methods,  really 
answering  to  the  principles.  This  is  appplicable,  for  instance,  to  what 
I  have  said  upon  the  ezerdses  in  observation,  fSslsely  so  called.  Most 
of  the  imitators  of  the  great  man  have  fallen  in  love  with  his  dark 
side,  the  endeavor  to  mechanise  education.  When  those  purely  ex- 
ternal appliances  and  artilSces  which  he  employed  for  mechanising  ed- 
ucation shall  have  been  so  modified  as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable, 
or  shall  have  been  entirely  laid  aside  and  forgotten — then  Pestalozzi's 
''Leonard  and  Gertrude,^'  the  ''Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit,*'  and 
"How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Children,"  will  still  live  on  and  exercise 
an  influence,  though  even  these  works,  like  every  thing  else  that  is  hu- 
man, are  not  altogether  free  ^m  spot  ^or  blemish.  Profound 
thoughts,  bom  of  a  holy  love  under  severe  pains,  they  are  thoughts 
of  eternal  life,  and,  like  love,  shall  never  cease. 

[To  the  above  connected  survey  of  the  Life  and  System  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  by  Karl  von  Raumer,  we  shall  add  in  subsequent  numbers  of 
the  Journal — 

L  Summary  of  the  Educational  Principles,  Methods  and  Influence 
of  Pestalozzi,  by  Dr.  Blochmann,  Dr.  Diesterweg,  and  other  German, 
French  and  English  Educators. 

n.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eriisi,  Schmid,  Niederer,  Tobler, 
Buss,  Ramsauer,  and  other  Associate  Teachers  and  Disciples  of 
Pestalozzi. 

III.  Extracts  from  the  principal  publications  of  Pestalozzi. 

IV.  List  of  Publications  relating  to  Pestalozzi  and  his  Educational 
system. 

v.  Influence  of  Pestalozzi  on  the  Aims,  Principles  and  Methods 
of  Popular  Education.] 


V.   mSTITUTIONS  AND  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  BLDTO. 

BY  I..  P.  BBOCKKTT,  H.  D. 


Causes  and  Extent  op  Blindness. — Blindness,  though  congenital 
in  many  instances,  is  less  frequently  so  than  deafness.  When  con- 
genital, its  causes  are  generally  analogous  to  those  which  induce 
idiocy,  deafness  and  insanity.  Intermarriage  of  near  relatives, 
scrofula,  or  other  diseases  of  parents,  and  intemperance  on  the  part 
of  parents,  are  very  common  causes.  There  are  many  cases,  however, 
which  can  not  be  thus  accounted  for.  Blindness  occurring  subse- 
quently to  birth,  is  usually  the  result  of  prevalent  ophthalmia,  con- 
junctivitis, iritis,  cataract,  amaurosis  or  gutta  serena,  small  pox, 
measles,  accidents  from  powder,  blows  on  the  eye,  &c.  Of  the 
diseases  enumerated  prevalent,  ophthalmia  and  amaurosis  are  most 
fatal  to  sight  The  latter,  which  consists  in  paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerve,  is  very  seldom  cured.  It  was  the  cause  of  Milton's  blindness. 
The  diseases  of  the  eye  have  of  late  years  received  much  attention, 
and  eminent  men  have  made  their  treatment  a  specialty.  Most  of 
our  large  cities  have  hospitals  or  infirmaries  devoted  to  the  treatment 
of  these  diseases,  and  Jones,  Lawrence,  Mackenzie,  Hays  and  others, 
have  published  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  operation  for  the  cure 
of  Strabismus  or  squinting,  which  some  years  ago  was  very  com- 
mon, is  less  resorted  to  at  ihe  present  day  than  formerly.  The 
operations  for  cataract,  (couching  or  depressing  and  dividing  the  lens, 
to  remove  it  from  the  field  of  vision,)  have  resulted  in  the  partial 
restoration  to  sight  of  many  blind  persons. 

The  statistics  of  blindness,  in  difierent  countries,  reveal  some  sin- 
gular facts.  As  we  proceed  toward  the  Equator,  the  proportion  of 
the  blind  to  the  entire  population  increases  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  same  is  observable  in  very  high  latitudes.  M.  Zeune,  the  late 
accomplished  director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Berlin,  some 
years  ago  prepared  a  table  on  the  subject,  which  subsequent  observa- 
tions on  the  Eastern  Continent  have  very  nearly  verified.  The 
following  were  the  results  at  which  he  arrived : 

Between  20®  and  30°  N.  L.  ratio  of  blind  to  inhabit  is  1  to  100 
«       80°  and  40°      «        "  *»  "  1  to     800 

**       40°  and  50°      "        "  **  **  1  to     800 
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Between  60^  and  60^  N.  L.  ratio  of  blind  to  inhabit  is  1  to  1,400 
«*       60^  and  70^      «        «  «  a  1  to  1,000 

"        70°  and  80**      «         "  «  ««  1  to    660 

The  white  glittering  sand,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  shining 
always  from  a  clear  sky,  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  causes 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  especially  ophthalmia,  to  be  very  prevalent  in 
those  regions,  and  similar  causes  prevail,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in 
Southern  Europe. 

Among  the  densely  populated  nations  of  Central  Europe,  accidents 
with  gunpowder,  small  pox  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  are  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  destruction  of  sight  In  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  north,  the  number  of  the  blind  is  comparatively  small ;  but  as  we 
approach  the  Arctic  circle,  the  glittering  snows,  the  smoky  dwellings, 
the  alternation  from  the  brilliant  nights  of  the  Arctic  summer,  to  the 
deep  darkness  of  the  Arctic  winter,  all  exert  their  influence  upon  the 
visual  organs. 

On  this  ^ide  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  a  diflferent  ratio  seems  to 
prevail.  We  have  not  the  means  for  an  accurate  comparison  except 
of  the  latitudes  between  30°  and  46° ;  but  the  proportions  are  very 
diflferent  from  those  embodied  in  M.  Zeune^s  table.  The  ratio  of  the 
blind  to  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  is  1  to  2,328. 
The  states  lying  between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  36°  have  1  to 
2,625  inhabitants;  between  36°  and  40°,  1  to  1,760;  between  40° 
and  46°,  1  to  2,460. 

Comparing  these  statistics  with  those  of  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  we  find  a  great  predominance  in  favor  of  the  United  States.* 

According  to  M.  Dufau, 

Prussia  has  1  blind  person  to  1,401  inhabitants. 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

a 
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In  Prussia  f\  of  the  number  are  under  16  yean  of  age.  In 
Sweden  only  ^  of  the  whole  number. 

The  number  of  the  blind  in  France  is  about  33,000 
"  "  "        G.  B.  &  Ireland  26,000 

«  •*  "        Russia  60,000 

•  It  is  questionable,  howerer,  whether  the  U.  8.  Cengoa  of  1860,  Is  tm  complete  aod  reliable 
M  those  of  Earopean  ooaotries. 
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The  number  of  the  blind  in  Genoany  30,000 

"  "  "         United  States     10,000 

In  Southern  and  Central  Europe  the  number  of  blind  males  exceed 
the  females;  in  Northern  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  the  females 
exceed  the  males. 

Instruotion  of  tbx  Bund. — ^Although  individuals  among  the 
blind  have,  in  all  ages,  attained  to  a  fiur  amount  of  education,  yet  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  idea  of  making  provision  for  their  education, 
as  a  class,  entered  into  the  minds  of  either  Greek  or  Roman.  They 
procured  a  precarious  subsistence  by  begging  by  the  wayside,  or  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temples ;  but  there  was  no  one  who  would  teach 
them  more  honorable  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  or  rescue  them 
from  the  inseparable  evils  connected  with  a  life  of  mendicancy.  Nor 
amid  the  noble  and  philanthropic  reforms  introduced  by  Christianity, 
was  there  any  provision  made  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  the 
blind.  They  begged  on  as  before,  though  now  frequenting  the 
doors  of  christian  churches,  instead  of  heathen  temples,  and  asking 
alms  in  the  name  of  Christ  instead  of  ..^culapius.  There  were  in 
each  age,  however,  some,  who  feeling  themselves  moved  by  the  im- 
pulse of  genius,  sought  for  more  elevated  society,  and  more  ennobling 
pursuits,  than  the  beggar's  position  and  employment  The  first 
public  provision  ever  made  for  the  blind  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
founding  of  the  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts  at  Paris,  by  Louis  IX., 
better  known  as  St.  Louis,  in  12dO.  It  was  established  by  the  kind- 
hearted  monarch  for  the  benefit  of  his  soldiers  who^  in  the  campaigns 
in  Egypt,  had  suffered  from  ophthalmia.  As  its  name  implies,  it  was 
intended  for  fifteen  score  or  three  hundred  blind  persons ;  though  for 
many  years  past,  the  number  of  inmates  has  been  about  400,  in- 
cluding the  families  of  the  blind,  who  are  also  domiciled  within  its 
walls.  Its  annual  income  is  about  180,000.  The  allowance  to  a 
blind  man  is  |89  per  annum ;  if  he  is  married  this  is  increased  to 
IllO ;  if  he  has  one  child,  |120 ;  if  two,  1130.50 ;  and  so  on,  adding 
110.50  for  each  child.  Besides  these,  it  has  about  six  hundred  pen- 
sioners, who  do  not  reside  at  the  hospital,  but  receive  according  to 
their  age  and  circumstances,  |20,  ISO  or  $40  per  annum,  to  aid  in 
their  support;  some  of  those  entitled  to  a  residence  in  the  Hospice, 
prefer  to  remain  with  their  families,  in  other  parts  of  the  city ;  to 
these  a  pennon  of  $50  per  annum  is  paid ;  no  instruction  is  attempted, 
and  the  temptations  to  a  life  of  indolence  are  such  as  to  render  this 
asylum  any  thing  but  a  model  institution. 

A  similar,  but  less  extensive  institution,  was  established  at  Char- 
tres,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  JJiirteenth  centuiy ;  and  in  1350,  was 
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further  endowed  by  king  John,  so  as  to  accommodate  120  blind 
persons.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  the  number  of  inmates  dwindled, 
till  in  1850  there  were  but  ten. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  thoughtful  and  benevolent  men,  who 
had  seen  with  interest  the  sad  fate  of  the  blind,  sought  to  devise  a 
process  for  their  instruction,  but  with  no  great  success.  Attempts 
were  made  to  print  for  them  in  intaglio,  that  is,  with  letters  depressed 
below  the  surface ;  but  finding  these  illegible  to  the  touch,  experi- 
ments  were  made  with  raised  letters,  which  were  so  constructed  as 
to  slide  in  grooves ;  these  proving  inconvenient,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Pierre  Moreau,  in  1640,  to  cast  letters  in  lead,  of  more  convenient 
form,  but  from  some  cause  his  plan  was  not  successful. 

In  1670,  the  Padre  Lana  Terzi,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  who  had  al- 
ready published  an  essay  on  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  appeared 
before  the  public  with  a  treatise  on  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

Nearly  a  century  later  the  Abb6  Deschamps,  and  Diderot,  the  asso- 
ciate of  D.  Alembert  in  the  Encyclopedia,  proposed  plans  for  their 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing. 

In  1780,  Weissemburg,  a  blind  man  of  Mannheim,  in  Germany, 
published  geographical  maps  in  relief. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1784,  that  Valentine  Hatky,  '^the 
Apostle  of  the  Blind,-'  as  the  French  people  have  appropri- 
ately named  him,  commenced  his  labors  in  their  behalf.  Attracted 
at  first  to  humanitarian  labors,  by  the  brilliant  example  of  the 
Abb6  De  l-£p6e,  and  to  this  particular  department  of  them,  by 
seeing  a  burlesque  concert  of  blind  performers,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  mode  of  instructing  the  blind,  with  a  zeal  and  ardor  which  gath- 
ered new  strength  from  every  obsta&le.  His  first  pupil  was  a  young 
blind  beggar,  whom  he  paid  a  stipend,  in  place  of  his  acquisitions  by 
begging,  and  who  soon  proved  an  apt  scholar.  The  approbation  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  and  the  patronage  of  the  *Philan- 
thropic  Society,  encouraged  him  to  further  exertions,  and  in  1786,  his 
pupils,  24  in  number,  were  called  to  exhibit  their  attainments,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  at  Versailles.  The  royal  pat- 
ronage was  secured  for  the  new  enterprise,  and  for  a  while  all  went 
on  prosperously ;  the  school  increased  in  numbers  and  popularity,  its 
pupils  became  eminent  as  musicians  or  mathematicians,  and  Hatly 
and  his  school  were  objects  of  interest  to  all. 

In  1791  a  change  came.  The  Revolution  was  fisdrly  inaugurated, 
the  Philanthropic  Society  was  broken  up,  and  many  of  its  members 
were  wandering  homeless,  in  foreign  lands.  The  school  for  the  blind 
was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  state,  and  its  support  decreed ; 
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but  as  one  assembly  succeeded  another,  and  the  reiffn  of  terror  made 
the  nation  bankrupt,  the  sum  decreed  for  its  support  was  paid  only 
in  assignats,  which,  ere  long,  became  almost  worthless.  Haiiy  and 
his  blind  pupils  worked  at  the  printing  press,  procured  in  their  more 
fortunate  days,  and  eked  out  existence  by  the  severest  toil.  It  is  said 
that  Hatly  for  more  than  a  year  confined  himself  to  a  single  meal  a 
day,  that  his  pupils  might  not  starve.  At  length  brighter  days  began 
to  dawn,  and  prosperity  seemed  about  to  revisit  them ;  when  they 
were  startled  with  the  intelligence,  that  the  Directory  had  united 
them  with  the  inmates  of  the  Hospice  Quinze-Vingts,  and  that 
thenceforth  these  unfortunate  children  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  in- 
fectious example  of  the  indolence  and  vice,  so  rife,  at  that  time,  in 
that  great  asylum.  Overwhelmed  by  this  intelligence,  Haiiy,  who 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  firuits  of  seventeen  years  of -arduous  toil  thus 
wasted,  resigned  his  office  as  superintendent,  and  after  a  brief  but  un- 
successful effort  at  private  teaching,  went,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Czar, 
to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  founded  an  institution  for  the  blind,  which 
still  exists. 

His  place  was  supplied  for  twelve  years  by  an  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent director,  under  whom  the  school -had  nearly  lost  all  its  earlier 
reputation,  retaining  only  its  musical  &me,  and  this  more  from  the 
efforts  of  some  of  HafLy's  old  pupils,  than  from  any  new  instruction. 

In  1814  the  government  became  satisfied  that  a  great  error  had 
been  committed  in  the  union  of  the  two  institutions,  and  assigned 
separate  quarters  and  ampler  fhnds  to  the  school  for  the  blind,  which 
again,  under  the  patronage  of  royalty,  assumed  the  title  of  the  "  Royal 
Institution  for  Blind  Youth."  A  Dr.  Guilli^  was  appointed  director, 
a  man  of  energy  and  tact,  but  mklicious,  untruthful,  and  excessively 
vain.  He  expelled  at  once  from  the  school  those  whose  morals  had 
been  contaminated  by  their  associations  at  the  ffotpiee,  and  reorganized 
it  with  great  pomp  and  parade.  Every  thing  was  done  for  show ; 
manufactured  articles  were  purchased  at  the  bazaars,  and  exhibited 
as  the  work  of  the  pupils ;  Latin,  Qreek,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish, 
were  professedly  taught,  and  the  pupils  made  excellent  public  recita- 
tions in  them  by  the  aid  of  interlinear  translations,  while  at  the  same 
time,  not  even  the  most  elementary  instruotion  in  arithmetic  or 
history,  was  given,  and  although  a  few  pupils  could  play  some  tunes 
brilliantly,  the  great  mass  could  not  even  read  music. 

Dr.  Guilli6  seemed  to  regard  any  reference  to  HaUy  as  a  personal 
insult ;  the  very  mention  of  his  name  was  interdicted,  and  every  thing 
he  had  done  studiously  attributed  to  some  one  else.  This  system  of 
deception  could  not  last ;  the  government  ordered  an  investigation. 
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and  unable  to  endure  tbe  scorn  which  followed  the  report  of  the 
commissioners.  Dr.  Gttilli6  resigned  in  1821.  Dr.  Pignier  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  and  though  a  man  of  truth  and  honor,  his  edu- 
cation, which  had  been  entirely  in  the  monkish  schools,  rendered  him 
utterly  unfit  for  the  post.  With  the  best  intentions,  the  financial 
and  educational  condition  of  the  school  was  constantly  growing  worse. 
At  length  in  1840,  the  government  undertook  in  earnest  its  reform. 
Ordering  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  a  more  healthful  location, 
they  appointed  a  commission  to  reform  and  reorganize  the  school. 
On  the  report  of  that  commission,  M.  Dufau,  who  had  been  for 
twenty-five  years,  a  teacher  in  the  institution,  was  appointed  director, 
and  has  continued  in  that  portion  up  to  the  present  time.  M.  Dufau 
is  eminently  qualified  for  the  place,  and  has  filled  it  with  signal  abili- 
ty. Under  his  administration,  the  finances  have  greatly  improved, 
the  course  of  instruction  has  been  lengthened  and  systematized,  and 
a  judicious  course  of  elementary  works  having  been  prepared  and 
printed  in  relief,  the  progress  of  his  pupils  has  been  rapid  in  all  the 
studies  they  have  undertaken.  The  work  department  has  also  been 
thoroughly  reorganized,  a  society  established  for  the  assistance  of 
blind  workmen,  and  the  wants  of  the  blind  very  thoroughly  cared  ior. 

Indeed,  this  school,  while  the  oldest,  is  also,  in  every  respect,  the 
best  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  in 
the  training  of  the  blind,  we  give  the  following  statement  of  the  di- 
\ision  of  time,  and  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Paris  institution, 
from  M.  Dufau's  work  ^  Des-Aveugles :  The  pupil  rises  at  six  oVlock 
in  the  morning ;  from  this  time  till  eight,  he  studies  or  works ;  at 
eight,  breakfast;  from  half  past  eight  till  half  past  ten,  classes ;  from 
half  past  ten  to  noon,  study  or  work ;  at  noon,  dinner ;  at  one  o^clock, 
reading  by  divisions,  according  to  age ;  from  half  past  one  to  seven, 
musical  classes,  or  other  studies  and  work,  this  interval  bebg  only 
broken  by  a  collation,  at  half  past  three;  at  seven,  supper,  after 
which,  study  and  reading  until  nine ;  at  nine  all  go  to  bed.  Each 
repast  is  followed  by  a  half  hour's  recreation.  The  studies  are  thus 
arranged :  Primary  course. — First  year,  reading,  writing  in  points, 
sacred  history,  elements  of  music;  second  year,  French  grammar, 
ancient  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  music,  wind 
or  string  instruments;  third  year,  French  grammar,  Roman  his- 
tory, geography,  arithmetic,  vocalization  and  singing,  piano  and 
other  instruments ;  fourth  year,  grammar,  arithmetic,  national  history, 
history  of  France,  vocalization  and  singing,  instrumental  instruction. 
Higher  course. — ^First  and  second  years,  rhetoric,  literature,  philosophy, 
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political  geography,  general  history,  geometry,  physics  and  cos- 
mography, harmony,  and  the  use  of  musical  instruments ;  third  and 
fourth  years,  moral  science,  political  economy,  and  musical  compositions, 
instruction  on  the  oro^an  or  other  instruments. 

The  tuning  of  pianos  is  added  to  musical  studies,  in  the  last  year, 
by  those  who  are  destined  to  follow  that  business.  Those  who  intend 
to  follow  a  trade,  confine  themselves  to  the  workshop,  during  the 
second  period  of  four  years  studying,  two  hours  a  day  only. 

Among  the  schools  for  the  blind  on  the  continent,  after  that  at 
Paris,  those  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Amsterdam  and  Lausanne,  have  at- 
tained the  highest  reputation,  for  the  useful  and  thorough  training  of 
their  pupils,  and  the  number  of  eminent  scholars  which  they  have 
graduated. 

The  British  schools  for  the  blind  have  never  taken  a  high  stand  in 
their  literary  training.  Those  of  Edinburg,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Nor- 
wich and  York,  devote  more  attention  to  intellectual  culture  than  the 
others ;  but  the  utmost  limit  attained  even  in  these  is  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  mere  rudiments  of  geography,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, and  perhaps  grammar.  The  attention  of  the  pupil  is  mostly 
confined  to  industrial  pursuits,  basket  and  mat  making,  the  manufac- 
ture of  mattresses,  &c.  In  the  United  States,  larger  and  more  liberal 
views  have  prevailed.  The  ^  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,"  founded  at  Boston,  in  1833,  through  the  in- 
fluence and  energetic  efforts  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  munificence  of  Col. 
T.  H.  Perkins,  has,  from  the  first,  aimed  to  give  the  blind  an  educa- 
tion, which  should  fit  them  for  any  position  in  life  which  their 
infirmity  might  allow  them  to  fill ;  and  the  same  spirit  has  pervaded 
the  teaching  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Ck)lumbus,  and  Jackson- 
ville schools,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  smaller  institutions  in 
other  portions  of  the  country. 

The  time  of  instruction  embraces  from  six  to  eight  years,  and  in- 
cludes a  course  in  mathematics  and  belles-lettres,  as  extensive  as  that 
in  most  of  the  colleges  of  the  country ;  and  a  full  and  thorough 
musical  training.    The  languages  are  not  usually  taught. 

There  are  besides  the  European  Institutions  for  the  blind,  of 
which  we  gave  an  incomplete  list  in  a  previous  number,  [No.  9,  p.  484,] 
of  the  Journal,  the  following,  and  perhaps  some  other  asylums,  indus- 
trial estabhshments  and  hospitals  for  the  blind  in  Europe,  in  which 
instruction  in  reading  or  the  other  branches  of  education,  is  not  required. 
In  many  of  them  the  inmates  are  received  for  life : 

Hospice  de  Quinze-Vingts,  Paris,  has  400  inmates,  600  pensionen, 
income,  166,000. 
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Society  for  aid  of  Blind  Workmen,  Paris,  20  inmates,  income  in 

1850,  $2,860,  expenses,  $1,820. 
Blind  Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  at  Vaugirard,  100  inmates. 
Little  Blind  Brothers  of  St.  Paul,  near  Paris. 
House  of  Labor  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Vienna,  60  inmates,  income, 

$8,900,  expenses,  $7,800. 
Hospital  for  the  Blind,  Vienna,  on  the  model  of  the  Hospice  Quinze- 

Vingts. 
Industrial  Asylum  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Berlin,  20  inmates. 
The  Cr6che,  or  Hospital  for  Young  Blind  Children,  Berlin. 
Workshop  for  Blind  Laborers,  Berlin. 

Hospital  for  the  Blind,  Berlin.  )  These  are  asylums  rather 

Hospital  for  the  Blind,  St.  Petersburg. )  than  hospitals. 

Simpson  Hospital  for  Blind  and  Gouty  Persons,  Dublin. 
Molyneux  Asylum  for  Blind  Females,  Dublin. 
Limerick  Asylum  for  Blind  Females,  Limerick. 
London  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  1  These  are  departments  of  the  insti- 

London.  ;      tution  for  the  blind,  furnishing  a 


Jewish  Asylum  for  the  Indi- 
gent Blind,  Loudon. 


home  and  comforts  to  the  aged 
and  infirm  blind. 

Asylum  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Amsterdam,  80  inmates. 

Printing  for  the  Blind. — It  was  not  long  after  Haiiy  com- 
menced the  instruction  of  his  blind  pupils,  that  he  became  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  devising  some  mode  of  printing,  by  which  touch 
might  supply  the  place  of  sight  to  the  reader ;  and  after  revolving 
several  plans  in  his  mind,  accident  finally  suggested  the  best  method. 
Sending  his  pupil  Lesueur  to  his  desk  one  day  for  some  article,  the 
young  man  found  there  a  printed  card  of  invitation,  which  had  re- 
ceived an  unusually  strong  impression ;  passing  his  fingers  ov^r  the 
back  of  the  paper,  he  distinguished  the  letter  0,  and  brought  the 
paper  to  Hauy  to  show  him  that  he  could  do  so.  The  philanthropist 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  principle  of  printing  for  the  blind  was 
discovered,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  perfect  the  process.  He 
experimented  for  a  long  time  on  the  form  of  letters  best  adapted  to 
be  read  by  touch,  and  finaUy  adopted  the  Illyrian,  which,  from  the 
square  form  of  the  letter,  seemed  to  offer  more  distinct  points  of 
recognition  than  any  other ;  but  unfortunately  his  letters  were  too 
large,  and  the  embossing  so  imperfect,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  those 
whose  tactile  sensibility  was  defective,  to  read  them.  His  successor, 
Dr.  Guilli6,  adopted  a  different  form  of  letter  in  the  place  of  the 
Illyrian,  and  boasted  greatly  of  the  perfection  of  his  type ;  but  the 
twenty-two  volumes  published  by  him  were  found  illegible  by  the 
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blind,  and  were  mostly  sold  to  the  shops  for  refuse  paper.  Dr.  Pig- 
nier,  who  succeeded  him,  probably  introduced  the  script  letter,  which, 
with  some  modifications  to  promote  greater  sharpness  of  embossing, 
is  still  used  on  the  continent  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Pesth,  Amster- 
dam and  St  Petersburg,  in  all  of  which  cities  printing  for  the  blind 
has  been  executed. 

In  England,  Mr.  James  GaU,  Principal  of  the  Edinburg  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  commenced,  in  1826,  a  series  of  experiments  with  a 
great  variety  of  alphabets,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  which  was  best 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  blind.  The  alphabet  upon  which  he 
finally  fixed  is  known  as  Gall  s  triangular  alphabet  He  published 
several  small  books  in  it,  but  repeatedly  modified  its  form,  till  at  last 
it  approximated  to  the  Roman  alphabet  These  books  have  never 
come  into  general  use  among  the  blind,  although  quite  legible. 
They  were  printed  in  1832,  and  the  five  following  years.  A  more  pop- 
ular and  attractive  form  of  letters  was  adopted,  nearly  simultaneously, 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is  known  in  the  former 
country  as  Alston^  and  in  the  latter  as  the  Philadelphia  letter.  It 
is  the  Roman  capital,  with  a  light  sharp  face,  and  deprived  of  the 
serife  or  hair  lines,  forming  a  type  analogous  to  that  known  among 
type  founders  and  printers  as  sans-serif.  Dr.  Fry  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  suggest  its  use  in  England,  and  Mr.  Friedlander,  the 
founder  of  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind,  had,  at  a  period 
somewhat  earlier,  adopted  it  here.  Dr.  Russ,  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  Institution,  devised  a  phonetic  alphabet  in  1833,  which  pos- 
sessed considerable  merit,  but  did  not  come  into  use  to  any  great 
extent  The  alphabet  for  the  blind,  which  is  most  generally  used  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  is  the  Boston  letter,  invented  and  per- 
fected by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  founder  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blin^.  Its  peculiarities,  which  it  would  be  easier  to  distinguish  than 
to  describe, 'are,  the  angular  form  of  the  letters;  the  rigid  adherence 
to  what  printers  call  "  lower  case  '^  letters ;  the  marked  distinction 
between  those  which  are  ordinarily  most  nearly  alike  in  form ;  its 
compactness,  and  the  sharpness  and  perfection  of  the  embossing.  On 
account  of  these  qualities,  which  rendered  it  more  easily  legible  by 
the  blind  than  any  other,  and  reduced  the  cost  of  printing,  the  jury 
on  printing,  at  the  London  Crystal  Palace  exhibition,  gave  it  their 
preference  over  the  other  styles  of  type  for  the  blind.  The  number 
of  books  in  this  letter  is  much  greater  than  in  any  other. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  Dr.  Russ'  invention  of  a  phonetic 
alphabet ;  the  introduction  of  arbitrary  characters  has  been  repeatedly 
attempted  in  printing  for  the  blind,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of 
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large  funds  to  prosecate  the  work;  but  it  has  proved  practicallj 
a  fiiilure,  because  the  blind  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  ac- 
quire these  arbitrary  alphabets  than  the  ordinary  English  letters ;  and 
because  their  use  in  writing  or  reading  would  only  put  them  in  com* 
munication  with  the  few  who  had  acquired  these  systems,  and  thus 
would  lead  to  the  greater  isolation  of  the  blind  as  a  class. 

Three  of  these  alphabets  have  been  put  forth  in  England,  and  in 
each  there  have  been  several  books,  (the  Scriptures  among  the 
number,)  published,  and  each  has  been  proclaimed  as  an  advance  on 
every  previous  method  of  teaching  the  blind.  They  are  known  as 
Lucas',  Fresre's  and  Moon's,  the  inventors  being  principals,  respectively, 
of  the  Bristol,  London  and  Blackheath,  and  Brighton  Asylums  for 
the  Blind. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  here  a  reference  to  an  ingenious  apparatus 
used  as  a  substitute  for  books  and  manuscripts,  which  was  the  joint 
invention  of  two  blind  men,  Messrs.  Macbeath  and  Milue  of  the  Edin- 
burg  Institution,  in  1830.  We  allude  to  the  string  alphabet;  a 
mode  of  designating,  by  the  form  and  distance  of  knots,  on  a  cord, 
the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  this  invention,  though  cumbrous 
and  capable  of  material  improvement,  was,  for  many  years,  in  use  in 
the  Edinburg  Institution,  though  never  generally  adopted  elsewhere. 

The  gi'eat  cost  of  printing  books  for  the  blind,  in  consequence  of 
their  bulk,  and  the  small  editions  required,  has  rendered  the  supply, 
very  scanty,  aside  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  text-books  in  use  in 
the  different  institutions.  There  were  in  1856  but  forty-six  miscella- 
neous books  in  English,  printed  in  relief,  unless  we  include  those 
printed  in  the  arbitrary  characters,  which  aside  from  the  Scriptures, 
amounted  to  nine  volumes  more.  Many  of  them  are  quite  small, 
some  comprising  only  a  very  few  pages ;  yet  these  fifty-five  volumes, 
if  sold  at  actual  cost,  would  amount  to  about  seventy  dollars.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  for  a  fiind,  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  books 
for  the  blind. 

The  variety  of  books,  published  for  the  blind  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  still  smaller.  The  French  catalogue,  which  is  by  far  the 
laigest,  contains,  besides  the  necessary  text-books,  only  a  very  few 
religious  books,  lives  of  the  saints,  Ssc  The  Dutch  catalogue  has  but 
twelve  volumes  in  all,  several  of  which  are  single  books  of  the 
Scriptures ;  nor  are  the  others  more  extensive. 

The  printing  of  music  for  the  blind,  which  seems  a  necessity,  from 
the  resource  which  it  furnishes  for  a  comfortable  livelihood  to  many  of 
them,  has  been  a  very  expensive  and  difficult  matter,  so  much  so, 
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that  music  is  to  a  very  great  extent  committed  to  memory  by  the 
pupils  of  blind  institutions.  This  difficulty  has  been  obviated,  by  an 
ingenious  system,  invented  by  a  French  teacher  in  the  institution  at 
Paris,  himself  blind,  M.  Louis  Braille. 

It  has  always  been  a  problem  extremely  difficult  of  solution,  to 
teach  the  blind  to  communicate  their  ideas  by  writing,  in  such  a  way 
that  they  themselves  should  be  able  to  read  what  they  had  written. 
By  a  very  simple  apparatus,  they  could  be  taught  to  write  with  con- 
siderable rapidity ;  but  the  words  once  committed  to  paper  would  be 
lost  to  them ;  tangible  inks,  intaglio  type,  pin  type,  a  small  printing 
apparatus,  all  were  tried,  and  each  found  in  some  respect  objection- 
able. M.  Gh.  Barbier,  in  1825,  had  invented  a  system  of  writing  with 
points,  in  which  he  represented,  by  certain  arrangements  of  points, 
about  forty  sounds.  His  plan  was  £Eiulty,  both  as  a  phonetic  system, 
and  a  system  of  writing,  requiring  as  it  did,  the  use  of  ten  or  twelve 
points  for  almost  every  sound.  M.  Louis  Braille  modified  Barbier^s 
system  completely,  rendering  it  far  more  shnple,  and  representing  by 
each  character  some  letter  or  combination  of  letters.  His  plan  is 
based  upon  a  series  of  fundamental  signs  comprising  the  first  ten 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  none  of  these  consist  of  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  four  dots.  A  seoond  series  is  formed  by  placing  one  dot 
at  the  left  of  each  fundamental  sign ;  a  third  by  placing  two  dots 
under  each  sign ;  a  fourth  by  placing  one  under  the  right  side  of 
each.  By  prefixing  a  character  comprised  of  three  dots,  the  first  ten 
are  used  as  figures ;  by  prefixing  another  the  last  seven  of  the  funda- 
mental signs  represent  musical  characters,  and  here,  by  a  sign  peculiar 
to  each  octave,  he  avoids  the  necessity  of  designating  the  key  to  each 
musical  sentence.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  board  in  a  frame  like 
that  of  a  double  slate,  the  surface  of  which  is  grooved  horizontally, 
and  vertically,  by  lines  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart ;  on  this  the  paper 
is  £astened,  by  shutting  down  the  upper  half  of  the  frame,  and  the 
points  are  made  with  an  awl  or  bodkin  through  a  piece  of  tin  per- 
forated with  six  holes,  -^  of  an  inch  apart  The  perforations  are  made 
from  right  to  left,  in  order  that  the  writing  when  reversed  may  be 
read  from  left  to  right  This  system  has  been  introduced  into  the 
French,  Prussian,  Austrian,  Belgian,  Swedish  and  Dutch  schools  in 
Europe,  the  New  York,  Maryland  and  Illinois  Institutions  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Imperial  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Bio 
Janeiro. 

From  the  first  commencement  of  instruction  for  the  blind,  music 
has  been  a  favorite  pursuit  with  them.  To  many  it  furnished  the 
means  of  support;  for  the  blind  have  often,  from  their  sensitiveness 
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VI.    EDUCATIONAL  LABORS  OF  LOWELL  MASON. 


Lowell  Mason,  who  is  identified  with  the  advancement  of  musical  ed* 
ucation  in  this  country,  was  bom  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  January  8th,  1792. 
He  early  manifested  a  great  love  for  music,  and  sung,  and  played  on 
various  instruments,  almost  instinctively.  In  early  youth,  he  com- 
menced teaching ;  for  which,  also,  he  manifested  a  strong  inclination. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  removed  from  Massadiusetts  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  where,  although  engaged  in  other  occupations,  the  teaching 
of  music,  and  the  conducting  of  choirs  and  musical  associations,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  were  leading  objects  of  his  attention.  During 
his  residence  in  Savannah,  fie  became  deeply  interested  in  Sabbath 
School  teaching,  and  was,  for  many  years,  the  superintendent  of  a 
large  school, — the  only  one  at  that  time,  in  the  city ;  and  in  which 
all  the  different  Christian  denominations  united.  It  was  while  en- 
gaged in  this  school,  that  he  formed  those  habits  of  intercourse  with 
children,  which  afterward  proved  so  valuable,  when  teaching  became 
the  daily  occupation  of  his  life,  in  the  wide  sphere  of  musical 
instruction  in  our  public  schools. 

In  1821,  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Collection  of  Church  Mu- 
sic, of  which  Dr.  Mason  was  the  sole  editor,  was  first  published ;  and, 
a  few  years  afterward,  several  gentlemen  of  Boston,  who  had  been, 
for  some  time,  engaged  in  efforts  to  introduce  improvements  in  church 
music, — some  of  whom  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Mason,  and  with  the  successful  results  of  his  musical  labors,  took 
measures  to  obtain  his  aid  and  direction  in  the  execution  of  their 
plans.  Proposals  were  accordingly  made  to  him  to  remove  to  Boston, 
which  were  finally  accepted ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1827,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  that  city. 

Dr.  Mason  now  commenced  the  extensive  teaching  of  vocal  music 
in  classes,  introducing,  at  once,  that  feature  in  musical  teaching,  which 
had  been  but  little  known  before,  but  which  he  had  successfully  pur- 
sued in  Savannah,  the  instruction  of  children ;  training  their  voices 
especially  to  the  performance  of  the  alto  part  in  choral  music.  These 
efforts  were  highly  successful :  they  resulted  in  the  awakening  of  a 
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veiy  general  interest  in  musical  instruction,  and  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  and  for  the 
introduction  of  music  into  schools,  as  an  educational  study. 

Dr.  Mason  had  already  established  a  reputation  as  a  successful 
teacher,  both  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  in  which  he  had  now 
been  engaged  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  when  an  event  occurred, 
which  not  only  changed  his  whole  manner  of  teaching,  but  which  led 
him  to  a  jnuch  wider  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  of 
musical  instruction,  than  he  had  before  entertdned,  and  to  juster  cpn- 
ceptions  of  the  whole  theory  of  education,  as  resting  on  a  rational 
and  philosophical  basis.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  had  now  be- 
come i^uainted,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  principles  of  instruction, 
as  developed  by  Pestalozzi,  which,  although  at  first  with  great  reluct- 
ance, he  at  length  thoroughly  embraced,  and  has,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  constantly  and  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  happily  and  suc- 
cessfully illustrated.  *^ 

For  this  clearer  light  on  the  subject  of  education,  Dr.  Mason  was 
indebted  to  the  enlightened  zeal,  energy,  and  perseverance,  in  all  edu- 
cational improvements,  of  the  late  William  C.  Woodbridge,  so  ex- 
tensively known,  not  only  as  a  geographer  but  as  an  educator,  whose 
labors,  in  both  capacities,  mark  one  of  the  prominent  eras  of  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  while  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  he  resided  for  several  years,  with* 
the  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction, 
although  like  Pestalozzi,  he  had  given  little  personal  attention  to  the 
subject  of  music,  became,  from  his  own  observation  of  its  excellent 
influence  on  the  pupils  of  Festalozzian  schools  in  general,  and  especially 
in  the  institution  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofiryl,  thoroughly  convinced 
of  its  importance  as  a  school  exercise  and  an  educational  influence. 
He  accordingly  procured  all  the  information  in  his  power  respecting 
it,  and  obtained  the  most  approved  text-books  of  school  or  class 
voice-exerdses  and  songs,  as  well  as  of  elementary  treatises  on  musical 
instruction.  Among  these  were  the  admirable  songs  of  Nageli,  and 
the  treatise  by  M.  T.  Pfeiffer  and  H.  G.  Nageli,  published  at  Leipzig, 
1810,  entitled  "  Oeaangbildungslehre  nach  Festalozzischen  Orundsa- 
tzenP  These  books  by  Nageli  and  others,  which  had  been  prepared 
with  particular  reference  to  the  legitimate  influence  of  song  in  moral 
culture  and  the  training  of  the  affections,  Mr.  Woodbridge  not  only 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mason,  but  was  at  the  trouble,  himself, 
to  translate  them,  in  part,  and  to  furnish  such  explanations  and  direc- 
tions as  he  had  received  personally  from  Pfeiffer,  Nageli,  Kriisi, 
Fellenberg,  Kiibler,  Gersbach,  and  others. 

To  those  who  know,  from  their  own  experience,  how  difficult  it  is 
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for  one  who  has,  for  many  years,  been  suocessful  as  a  teacher,  and  has, 
therefore,  great  confidence  in  some  method  of  his  own,  to  substitute 
for  it  that  of  another,  to  those  who  have  observed  the  slow  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  true  art  and  science  of  teaching,  notwith- 
standing the  greatly  increased  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  of  education,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,— to  those  who 
know  that,  eten  at.  this  day,  the  principles  of  Colbum's  Arithmetic, 
which  were  derived  from  Pestalozzi,  are  still  rejected  by  numy  teachers, 
it  will  not  seem  surprising  that  it  was,  at  first,  no  easy  thing  to  convince 
Dr.  Mason  that  the  new  method  was  preferable  to  that  of  foregoing 
rules,  signs,  tables,  and  definitions,  to  be  committed  to  memory  from 
a  printed  tabular  or  book  form,  to  which  he  had  been  so  long.accus- 
tomed,  and  in  the  use  of  which  he  had  attained  to  such  success.  But 
the  efforts  ctf  Mr.  Woodbridge  were  untiring :  they  were  persevered 
in  with  such  a  constancy,  zeal,  and  good  humor,  that,  at  last,  Dr. 
Mason  consented  to  a  proposed  experiment  of  teaching  a  class,  afler 
the  Pestalozzian  manner,  provided  one  could  be  found  for  the  special 
purpose.  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  others  who  had  become  interested  in 
the  subject,  succeeded  in  the  formation  of  a  large  class,  of  about  two 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the  express  view  of  bnnging  the 
new  method  to  the  test  of  experience.  The  lessons  were  carefully 
prepared,  at  first,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  were 
^ven  by  Dr.  Mason,  with  a  success  vastly  greater  than  had  ever  before 
attended  any  of  his  efibrts.  He  was  fully  convinced  of  the  practica- 
bility and  the  fitness  of  the  new  method,  as  a  mode  of  instruction 
appealing  to  reason  and  common  sense,  not  lees  than  to  theory  and 
truth,  on  educational  principles.  The  same  mode  of  teaching  he  soon 
began  to  apply  to  juvenile  classes,  and  with  success  corresponding  to 
that  in  the  adult  class  referred  to  above. 

In  1830,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  ^  Vocal  Music  as  a  branch  of 
Education,''  in  the  State  House  in  Boston.  Illustrations  were  given 
by  a  class  of  Dr.  Mason's  pupils.  A  wider  and  more  important  field 
of  instruction  was  now  opened,  than  had  before  been  contemplated. 
Dr.  Mason's  juvenile  classes, — ^which  had  already  been  taught  gratuit- 
ously, for  several  years ;  he  furnishing  not  only  the  tuition  but  also 
the  room,  fuel,  and  all  needful  school  apparatus, — ^now  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers,  to  such  extent  that  thousands  of  children,  of 
both  sexee,  received  more  or  less  instruction  in  singing,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  music.  These  classes  were  taught  on  the  afternoons  of 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  so  as  to  enable  the  children  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  attend :  two  or  three  classes,  sometimes  numbering 
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altogether,  from  one  to  five  hundred  children,  were  aocostomed  to  meet 
at  successive  hours  on  the  same  day.  The  first  juvenile  concerts  fol- 
lowed. These  were  given  by  choirs  of  children,  so  numerous  as  to 
fill  the  galleries  of  the  Bowdoin  street  church. 

Dr.  Mason  was  now  joined  in  these  labors  by  Mr.  George  James 
Webb;  and  here  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  whole  amount 
received,  as  the  proceeds  of  all  the  juvenile  concerts,  was  given  to 
some  charity  ;  neither  of  the  instructors  receiving  any  pecuniary  com- 
pensation whatever  for  their  labors,  until  after  the  formation  of  the  Bos- 
ton Academy  of  Music,  which,  in  part,  at  least  grew  out  of  these  efforts. 

The  subject  c^  music  in  schools  was  now  taken  up  in  good  earnest, 
by  some  of  the  best  educators  and  teachers  of  Boston ;  and  instruc- 
tion in  singing  was  introduced,  almost  simultaneously,  into  the  Mount 
Vernon  School,  (female,)  under  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  the  Chauncy- 
Hall  School,  (male,)  under  Mr.  G.  F.  Thayer,  and  the  Monitorial 
School,  (female,)  under  Mr.  George  W.  Fowle. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  present  purpose  to  follow  the 
progress  and  wider  diffusion  of  musical  instruction  and  its  genial  in- 
fluences, either  on  the  character  of  education,  or  on  the  improving 
and  extending  taste  for  music  in  the  community  at  large.  We  can 
merely  glance  at  the  auspicious  establishment  of  the  Boston  Academy 
of  Music,  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  music,  as  a  regular 
branch  of  instruction,  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  whence  it* 
rapidly  extended  throughout  New  England  and  the  Union. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  and  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Webb,  various  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  the  improvement  of  musical  education,  by  the 
formation  of  permanent  classes,  the  association  of  church  choirs,  the 
establishment  of  lectures,  the  periodical  appointment  of  concerts, 
schools  for  instrumental  music,  and  the  yet  more  extensive  intro- 
duction of  vocal  music  in  public  and  private  schools. 

We  must  not  omit,  in  this  connection,  to  state  the  fad  that  one  of 
the  very  first  regular  Teachers'  Institutes  ever  held  in  our  country, 
was  that  held  in  Boston,  in  August,  1834,  by  the  Academy,  for  *'  in- 
struction in  the  methods  of  teaching  music"  In  this  class,  which 
was  annually  continued  up  to  the  year  1852,  the  Pestalozzian  method 
of  teaching  vocal  music  in  classes,  was  regularly  explained  and 
illustrated.  Similar  classes  for  teachers  were  soon  established  in 
various  places ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  fact  that  Pestalozzian 
teaching  came  to  be  very  extensively,  though  erroneously,  regarded  as 
merely  a  method  of  nwsical  instruction,  rather  than  one  of  universal 
application  to  all  branches  of  study,  in  all  stages  of  their  progress. 
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In  1837,  Dr.  Mason  visited  Europe,  for  the  principal  purpose  of 
making  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  best  systems  of  teach- 
ing music  in  actual  use  abroad.  In  Paris,  he  found  Wilhelm's  method 
in  use,  and  popular  as  taught  in  the  schools  of  its  author ;  but  this 
being  baaed  entirely  on  those  principles  which  Dr.  Mason  had,  some 
years  before,  reluctantly  been  compelled  by  his  convictions  to  aban- 
don, and  being  merely  a  carefully  prepared  course  of  mechanical 
training,  could  lay  no  claim  to  his  attention.  In  Wurteraberg  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Switzerland,  he  became  acquainted  with  Kiibler, 
Grersbach,  Fellenberg,  and  others; — Pestalozzi  and  Nageliwere  no 
more.  The  three  first  named  pursued,  to  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
inductive  inethod ;  and,  from  the  observation  of  their  modes  of 
teaching,  and  from  personal  communication  with  them,  he  became 
more  familiar  with  its  practical  application  to  music  and  to  school 
studies  generally. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Dr.  Mason  had  ample  opportunities  for 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  inductive  teaching,  in  extensive  appli- 
cation to  the  instruction  of  his  numerous  classes ;  and  his  methods 
may  not  unjustly  be  mentioned  as  more  rigorously  exact  and  philo- 
sophically just  than  even  those  adopted  in  the  schools  abroad  in  which 
they  were  originally  introduced.  Pestalozzi  himself,  though  fully 
convinced  of  the  value  of  music,  as  a  means  of  intellectual  and 
moral  training,  was  as  htUe  systematic  in  the  practical  and  executive 
part  of  teaching  as  in  other  branches,  and  attempted  nothing  beyond 
a  rudimental  outline,  suggestive  rather  than  methodical,  and  designed 
to  be  carried  out  by  others  possessed  of  a  more  patient  spirit  of  ap- 
plication, or  of  greater  tact  and  skill.  The  suggestive  views  of  Pes- 
talozzi, Dr.  Mason  has  carried  further,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
teacher  has  ever  done ;  and,  through  his  exertions,  the  soundness  and 
practicability  of  these  views,  not  less  than  their  theoretic  truth,  have 
been  brought  to  the  thorough  test  of  daily  experience  in  his  teaching, 
which  was  gratuitously  conducted,  as  an  experiment,  for  one  entire 
year,  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  previous  to  its  general 
introduction,  under  his  personal  direction,  in  these  schools,  and  in  the 
classes  of  the  Academy.  Another  sphere  of  extensive  experience  of 
the  benefits  resulting  from  Dr.  Mason's  application  of  Pestalozzian 
principles  to  the  processes  of  instruction,  has  been  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Institutes,  which  he  has  attended,  as  lecturer 
and  instructor  in  music,  from  the  commencement,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  through  the  secretaryship,  also,  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Sears,  and,  thus  £ur,  that  of  the  present  Secretary,  the  Hon.  George  S. 
No.  10.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  1.]— 10. 
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Boutwell.  In  this  form  of  teaching.  Dr.  Mason  peculiarly  excels. 
His  long  continued  experience  as  a  practical  teacher,  his  rare  tact  in 
developing  the  vital  principles  of  instruction  in  the  simplest  and 
happiest  manner,  his  endless  variety  of  illustrations,  his  indefatigable 
perseverance  in  tracking  and  exposing  errors  in  thought  or  in  theory, 
his  genial  and  humane  humor,  his  playful  sallies  of  wit,  his  kindly 
sympathy  with  youth  and  childhood,  his  gentle  yet  impressive  moni- 
tory hints,  and  occasional  grave  reflections,  give  him  an  indescribable 
power  over  his  audience ;  while  the  perfect  simplicity  and  strictly 
elementary  character  of  his  instructions  evince  the  depths  to  which  he 
has  penetrated,  in  tracing  the  profoundest  philosophy  of  teaching. 
Nor  is  his  success  limited  to  the  single  department  which,  in  the 
sessions  of  the  institutes,  falls  nominally  under  his  special  care.  His 
wide  and  comprehensive  views  embrace  the  whole  field  of  education, 
and  all  its  prominent  subjects.  The  remark  was  justly  made  by  the 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  that  it  was  well  worth  any  young  teacher's  while 
to  walk  ten  miles  to  hear  a  lecture  of  Dr.  Mason ;  for  in  it  he  would 
hear  a  most  instructive  exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  all  teaching, 
as  well  as  that  of  instruction  in  music. 

In  1856,  the  University  of  New  York  recognized  the  value  of  Dr. 
Mason's  labors  in  his  more  immediate  professional  sphere,  by  confer- 
ring on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music ; — the  first 
instance  of  such  a  degree  being  conferred  by  an  American  university ; 
and  Dr.  Mason  being  the  first  American  who  ever  received  such  an 
honor  from  any  quarter. 

Dr.  Mason  owes  his  high  reputation  at  home  and  abroad  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  pursued  his  long  and  arduous  career  as  a  teacher,  not  merely 
with  an  unparalled  success,  which  has  justly  raised  him  to  eminence,  but 
on  broad  and  generous  principles  elevated  far  above  all  barely  technical 
or  mechanical  skill,  displayed  in  m^re  flexibility  of  voice  or  dexterity 
of  finger.  It  is  as  an  enlightened  educator,  who  distinctly  perceives 
and  eloquently  pleads  for  the  value  and  the  power  of  music,  as  an 
influence  on  human  culture,  that  he  stands  prominently  before  his 
country  as  one  of  its  noble  benefactors.  And  most  assuredly  he  has 
already  reaped  a  large  share  of  that  reward  of  grateful  feeling  which 
future  generations  will  yet  more  fully  express,  as  the  children  in  our 
common  schools,  and  the  worshipers  in  our  churches,  continue  to 
repeat  the  strains  of  chaste  melody  and  skillful  harmony  for  which  our 
whole  community  stands  so  deeply  indebted  to  the  labors  of  his  daily 
life. 

The  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, in  his  instructive  methods  of  developing  the  elements  of  all 
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culture,  as  well  as  of  music,  are  deeply  appreciated  by  the  multitude 
of  young  teachers  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to  his 
skillful  expositions  of  theory  and  practice,  in  all  their  relations  to  the 
daily  duties  of  the  teacher's  life.  The  method  which  he  has  pursued 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  of  signal  service  in  drawing  out, 
to  a  degree  unknown  before,  the  proper  distinction  existing  in  the 
generic  vocal  principle  of  speech  and  song,  and  the  relation  which  the 
two-fold  form  sustains  to  itself,  in  its  component  elements.  He  has 
been  peculiarly  successful  in  inculcating  the  beauty  of  a  finished 
articulation  in  song,  and  that  of  true  expression  in  the  tones  of 
emotion.  While  occupied  with  the  claims  of  sounds  however,  he  has 
always  recognized  those  of  number  and  form,  as  correlatives  in  the 
processes  of  culture.  He  has  never  pleaded  the  cause  of  music  exclu- 
sively, but  always  set  it  forth  in  its  happy^  influence  on  all  other 
departments  of  mental  discipline  and  development. 

Dr.  Mason's  influence,  through  his  published  works,  not  less  than 
his  personal  instructions,  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to 
the  cultivation  of  purity  of  tanU^  as  an  important  element  not  only 
in  the  aesthetic  relations  of  musical  art,  but  in  all  those  of  high,  moral 
culture  and  true  elevation  of  character.  The  judgment  and  care  with 
which,  in  this  relation,  his  selections  of  school  songs  have  been  com- 
piled, are  beyond  praise.  He  has  furnished,  in  those  unpretending 
little  volumes,  a  treasury  of  the  best  simple  melodies  of  many  lands, 
as  these  have  been  presented  by  eminent  masters  who  have  conde- 
scended, (or  rather  risen,)  to  meet  the  heart  of  childhood  in  its  thirst 
for  song ;  and  these  beautiful  strains  of  music  he  has  accompanied 
with  words  which  speak  of  nature,  of  life,  and  of  God,  in  the  purest 
forms  of  sentiment.  To  feel  the  full  value  of  his  labors  in  this  de- 
partment, we  have  but  to  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the  low  and 
degrading  character  of  too  many  of  our  popular,  and  even  our  school 
songs.  The  noble  office  and  mission  of  music,  as  an  intended  refiner 
and  purifier  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Mason  has  never  overlooked.  Well  has 
he  said, 

''We  fear  that  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  music  in  school  is 
regarded  not  as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  study,  but  as  a  mere 
recreation  or  amusement.  Valuable  as  it  may  be,  even  in  this  view, 
we  feel  certain  that,  when  introduced  into  schools,  music  should  be 
made  a  study,  not  only  in  itself  considered,  but  as  a  correlative  to  all 
school  pursuits,  and  occupations.  Unless  the  pupils  are  made  more 
cheerftil,  happy,  kind,  and  studious,  by  the  music  lesson,  it  is  not 
properly  ^ven ;  for  these  are  some  of  the  results  which  music  was 
obviously  designed  to  secure." 
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*The  Yocalibt,  Boston,  1844. 
*The  Glee  Hivb,  Boston,  1851. 

Soared  and  Ohuirch  Music  Booiks. 

The  Boston  Handel  axd  Kayvs  Oollbotion  or  Ohuboh  ICubeo,  Boston, 

1822. 
The  Choir,  or  Union  Collection,  Boston,  1833. 
The  Boston  Aoabbmt  Collection,  Boston,  1836. 
Ltra  Sacra,  Boston,  183*7. 
Occasional  Psalmody,  Boston,  1837. 
Songs  of  Asaph,  Boston,  1838. 
Boston  Anthem  Book,  Boston,  1839. 
The  Seraph,  Boston,  1838. 
The  Modern  Psalmist,  Boston,  1839. 
The  Carmina  Sacra,  Boston,  1841. 

The  Boston  Academy  Collection  of  ChobubeS)  Boston,  1844. 
*The  Psaltery,  Boston,  1846. 

The  National  Psalmist,  Boston,  1848. 

'K/ANnoA  Laudib,  Boston,  1850. 

*The  Boston  Chorus  Book,  Boston,  1851. 
The  New  Carmina  Sacra,  Boston,  1852. 
The  Home  Book  of  Psalmody,  London,  1852. 
The  Hallelujah,  New  York,  1854. 

Miany  smaller  works  and  single  pieces  are  not  included  in  the  above. 
*  PobUshed  in  connection  with  Mr.  G«oife  JamM  Wdib. 
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BT  EASL  YON  AAUMEB. 


In  no  department  of  literature  is  the  English  Language,  as  com- 
pared with  the  German  or  French,  so  deficient,  as  in  the  History, 
Biography,  Science  and  Art  of  Education.  To  supply  this  deficiency 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  objects  of  this  Journal,  and  in  addition  to  inde- 
pendent treatises  on  the  history  and  condition  of  systems  and  institu- 
tions of  education  in  di£ferent  countries,  we  propose  to  ^ve  a  living 
interest  to  the  discussion  of  principles  and  methods  of  instruction 
which  have  prevailed  at  different  times  in  the  same  country,  by  a  series 
of  biographies  of  eminent  teachers,  educators,  and  promoters  of  edu- 
cation. In  these  sketches  we  shall  draw  largely  on  the  ^^Hiatory  of 
Pedagogies"*  by  Earl  von  Raumer,  a  standard  work  in  the  educa- 
tional literature  of  (jermany. 

Ejlrl  von  Raumbr,  was  born  at  Worlitz,  in  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1783.  Until  his  fourteenth 
year,  he  was  under  private  instruction  at  home ;  was  then,  with  his 
brother,  (Frederic,  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Prussia,)  placed  at  the  Joachimstbal  Gymnasium  at  Berlin; 
in  1801,  went  thence  to  the  university  of  Gottingen  to  study  law ;  in 
1803,  to  Halle,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Wolf  and  Steffens,  and  in 
1805,  to  Freiberg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy under  Werner.  After  exploring  the  mountain  chains  in  Germany 
and  France,  he  went  to  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1808  to  prosecute 
his  geological  studies,  where  a  change  in  his  plans  of  life  occurred, 
which  he  thus  describes  in  a  chapter  of  his  published  lectures  on 
education : 

"At  Paris  my  views  and  intentions  in  regard  to  the  future  occupation  of  my 
life  underwent  a  great  change,  which  was  brought  about  by  two  different 
causes.  For  one  thing,  1  had  learnt  by  my  own  experience  how  little  a  -single 
individual  is  able  to  accomplish  for  the  science  of  mineralogy,  even  if  he  goes 
to  work  with  the  best  will  and  the  most  .toUsome  industry ;  that  it  required, 
much  more,  the  united,  intelligent  and  persevering  labors  of  many,  in  order  to 
pass  from  a  mere  belief  in  the  laws  of  mineralogy  to  an  actual  perception  of  their 
operation  in  mountain  chains.  I  thus  became  convinced  that  we  ought  not  to 
work  for  science  as  individusds,  but  that  we  should,  after  passing  through  our 
own  apprenticeship,  instruct  others  and  train  them  for  the  pursuit  of  science. 

How  much  more  useAil  is  it,  thought  I^  to  produce  one  new  workman  than  one 

■      '  ^      — — — — ^-^— ^— ^— ^— ^^-^— ^^^-— — ^-___— — ^^__^— __^.^__ 

*Ot9ehiehte  Oer  PMagogik  vom  Wieieraufb&tken  kUuHteher  ttudim  bis  out  unwre  xeit 
fltottgtft,  1847.   StoIs. 
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single  new  work,  seeing  that  the  former  can  execute  many  works,  and  eren 
train  other  workmen.  This  conviction  caused  me  to  turn  my  attention  to  the 
question  of  education.  But  a  second  cause  operated  in  a  still  higher  degree  to 
produce  the  same  result.  The  sad  tune  that  had  passed  since  1806  had  i^ected 
me  with  horror  and  dismay;  it  had  made  me  wish  to  shun  the  society  of  my 
fellow-men,  and  liad  quite  disposed  me  to  give  myself  up  to  the  most  solitary  re- 
searches among  the  mountains.  This  disposition  was  strengthened  at  Paris,  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  haughty  despisers  of  our  German  fatherland.  But  it  was  here^ 
too,  where  hope  first  dawned  within  me,  where  a  solitary  %ht  beamed  toward 
me  through  the  darkness  of  night.  I  read  Pestalozzi,  and  what  Fichte  says,  in 
his  ^Addresses  to  tlie  German  Nation,'  about  Pestalozzi  and  education.  The 
thought,  that  a  new  and  better  Germany  must  rise  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  one, 
that  youthful  blossoms  must  spring  from  the  mouldering  soil,  took  strong  hold 
of  me.  In  this  manner,  there  awoke  within  me  a  determination  to  visit  Pesta- 
lozzi at  Yverdun. 

Fichte's  Addresses  had  great  influence  on  me.  Surrounded  by  Frenchmen, 
the  brave  man  pointed  out  to  his  Berlin  hearers  in  what  way  they  might  cast 
off  the  French  yoke,  and  renew  and  strengthen  their  nationality. 

He  promised  deliverance  especially  through  a  national  education  of  the 
Germans,  which  he  indicated  as  the  commencement  of  an  entire  reformation  of 
the  human  race,  by  which  the  spirit  should  gain  a  complete  ascendency  over 
the  flesh.  To  the  question,  to  which  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  actual 
world  he  would  annex  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  new  education,  Fichte  an- 
swered, '  To  the  course  of  instruction  which  has  been  invented  and  brought 
forward  by  Henry  Pestalozzi,  and  which  is  now  being  successfully  carried  out 
under  his  direction.' 

He  tlien  gives  an  account  of  Pestalozzi,  and  compares  him  with  Luther,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  his  love  for  the  poor  and  destitute.  His  immediate  object, 
says  Fichte,  was  to  help  these  by  means  of  education,  but  he  had  produced 
something  higher  tlian  a  scheme  of  popular  education, — ^he  had  produced  a  plan 
of  national  education  which  should  embrace  all  classes  of  society. 

Further  on  he  expresses  himself  in  his  peculiar  manner  on  the  subject  of 
Pestalozzi's  method,  which  he  criticises.  He  takes  exception  to  Pestalozzi's 
view  of  language,  namely,  'as  a  means  of  raising  mankind  from  dim  perceptions 
to  dear  ideas,'  and  to  the  Book  for  Mothers.  On  the  other  band,  he  strongly 
recommends  the  development  of  bodily  skill  and  dexterity  proposed  by  Pesta- 
lozzi, for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  would  make  the  whole  nation  fit  for 
miUtaiy  service,  and  thus  remove  the  necessity  for  a  standing  army.  Like  Pes- 
talozzi, he  attaches  a  high  value  to  the  skill  necessary  &ft  gaining  a  livelihood, 
as  a  condition  of  an  honorable  political  existence. 

He  especially  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  charge  itself  with  edu- 
cation. He  spoke  in  the  year  1808,  in  the  capital  of  Prussia,  which  had  been 
deeply  humiliated  by  the  unhappy  war  of  the  preceding  years,  and  in  the  most 
hopeless  period  of  Giermany's  history. 

*  Would  that  the  state,'  he  said  to  a  Prussian  audience,  among  whom  were 
several  high  officers  of  state,  '  would  look  its  present  peculiar  condition  steadily 
in  the  &ce,  and  acknowledge  to  itself  what  that  condition  really  is;  would  that 
it  could  clearly  perceive  that  there  remains  for  it  no  other  sphere  in  which  it 
can  act  and  resolve  as  an  independent  State,  except  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation ;  that,  unless  it  is  absolutely  determined  to  do  nothing,  this  is  now  aU 
it  can  do ;  but  that  the  merit  of  doing  this  would  be  conceded  to  it  imdiminished 
and  unenvied.  That  we  are  no  longer  able  to  offer  an  active  resistance,  was 
before  presupposed  as  obvious,  and  as  acknowledged  by  every  one.  How  then 
can  we  defend  our  continued  existence,  obtained  by  submission,  against  the  re- 
proach of  cowardice  and  an  unworthy  love  of  life?  In  no  other  way  than  by 
resolving  not  to  live  for  ourselves,  and  by  acting  up  to  this  resolution;  by 
raising  up  a  worthy  posterity,  and  by  preserving  our  own  existence  solely  in 
order  tliat  we  may  accomplish  this  object  If  we  had  not  this  first  object  of 
life,  what  else  were  there  for  us  to  do  ?  Our  constitutions  will  be  made  for  us, 
the  alliances  which  we  are  to  form,  and  the  direction  in  which  our  miKtary  re- 
sources shall  be  applied,  will  be  indicated  to  us,  a  statute-book  will  be  lent  to 
us,  even  the  administration  of  justice  will  sometimes  be  taken  out  of  our  hands; 
we  shall  be  reheved  of  all  these  cares  for  the  next  years  to  come.    Education 
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alone  has  not  been  thought  of;  if  we  are  seeking  for  an  oocupation,  let  us  seize 
this!  We  may  expect  that  in  this  occupation  we  shall  be  left  undisturbed.  I 
hope,  (perhaps  I  deceive  myselij  but  as  I  have  only  this  hope  still  to  live  for,  I 
can  not  cease  to  hope,)  that  I  convince  some  Germans,  and  that  I  shall  bring 
them  to  see  that  it  is  education  alone  which  can  save  us  fh)m  all  the  evils  by 
which  we  are  oppressed.  I  count  especially  on  this,  as  a  favorable  circumstance, 
that  our  need  will  have  rendered  us  more  disposed  to  attentive  observation  and 
serious  reflection  than  we  were  in  the  day  of  our  prosperity.  Foreign  lands 
have  other  consolations  and  other  remedies;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  pay  any  attention,  or  give  any  credll  to  this  idea,  should  it  ever  reach 
them;  I  will  much  rather  hope  that  it  will  be  a  rich  source  of  amusement  to 
the  readers  of  their  journals,  if  they  ever  learn  that  any  one  promises  himself  so 
great  tilings  from  education.' 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  deep  an  impression  such  words  made  on  me, 
as  I  read  them  in  Paris,  the  imperial  seat  of  tyranny,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  a 
state  of  profound  melancholy,  caused  by  the  ignominious  slavexy  of  my  poor 
beloved  country.  There  also  I  was  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  Pestalozzi's 
work,  '  How  Grertrude  teaches  her  children.'  The  passages  of  deep  pathos  in 
the  book  took  powerfiil  hold  of  my  mind,  the  new  and  great  ideas  excited  strong 
hopes  in  me ;  at  that  time  I  was  carried  away  on  the  wings  of  those  hopes  over 
Pestalozzi's  errors  and  fiiilures,  and  I  had  not  the  experience  which  would  have 
enabled  me  to  detect  these  easily,  and  to  examine  them  critically. 

About  the  same  time  I  read  the  *  Report  to  the  Parents  on  the  state  of  the 
Pestalozzian  Institution ;'  it  removed  every  doubt  in  my^mind  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  seeing  my  boldest  hopes  realized.  Hereupon,  I  immediately  resolved 
to  go  to  Yverdun,  which  appeared  to  me  a  green  oasis,  full  of  fresh  and  living 
springs,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  desert  of  my  native  land,  on  which  rested  the 
curse  of  Napoleon." 

At  an  age  when  most  men,  of  bis  acknowledged  ability  and  scbol- 
arship,  are  only  tbinking  of  securing  a  civil  employment,  wbicb  shall 
bring  both  ricbes  and  honor,  Von  Raumer  hastened  to  Pestalozzi  at 
Yverdun,  where  he  devoted  himself,  for  nearly  two  years,  to  a  study 
of  the  principles  and  methods  of  elementary  instruction,  as  illustrated 
by  the  great  Swiss  educator. 

Returning  from  Switzerland,  in  May,  1810,  Von  Raumer  accepted 
an  appointment  of  regular  professor  at  Halle,  with  a  handsome 
salary ;  but,  not  finding  the  pleasure  he  anticipated  in  his  professorial 
lectures,  he  soon  after  gave  up  the  post,  and  proceeded  to  establish  a 
private  school  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  strove  to  realize  his  own  ideal 
of  an  educational  institution.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  not  so  imme- 
diately successful  as  he  hoped  to  be.  In  1822  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Kappellmeister  Reichardt,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  re- 
turned to  academic  life  by  accepting  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
natural  history,  at  Erlangen.  In  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  he 
found  time  to  prepare  and  deliver  occasional  lectures  on  the  ^  History 
of  Pedagogy  from  the  revival  of  classical  learning  to  our  own  time." 
These  lectures  were  subsequently  published  in  three  parts — ^the  first 
of  which  was  issued  in  1 843.  Of  the  origin  and  plan  of  the  work 
the  author  thus  speaks  in  the  preface  to  the  complete  edition  in 
1846. 

"  This  woriL  has  grown  out  of  a  series  of  lectures,  upon  the  history  of  education. 
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which  I  deliyered,  in  1822,  at  Halle,  and  seyeral  years  later,  from  1838  to 
1842,  at  Erlangen. 

The  reader  may  inquire,  how  it  was  that  my  attention  was  directed  to  this 
subject  ?  If  he  should,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say  in  reply,  that  during 
the  tliirty-one  years  of  my  professorship,  I  have  not  merely  interested  myself  in 
the  science  to  which  my  time  was  devoted,  but  also  in  its  corresponding  art,  and 
this  the  more,  because  much  of  the  instruction  which  I  gave  was  additional  to 
my  regular  lectures,  and  imparted  in  the  way  of  dialogue.  This  method  stimu- 
lated my  own  thoughts  too,  to  that  degree,  that  I  was  induced  as  early  as  the 
year  1819  to  publish  many  didactical  essays,  and  subsequently,  a  manual  for  in- 
struction in  Natural  History.  But  were  I  called  upon  for  a  more  particular  ex- 
planation, it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  relate  the  many  experiences  of  my 
somewhat  eventful  life,  both  fh>m  my  passive  years  of  training  and  instruction, 
and  from  my  active  years  of  educating  aiid  instructing  others.  This,  however, 
is  a  theme,  to  which  I  can  not  do  justice  within  the  brief  compass  of  a  prelace; 
if  herealler  an  opportunity  shall  ofter,  I  may  treat  it  in  another  place. 

And  yet  after  all,  the  book  itself  must  bear  testimony  to  the  fitness  of  the 
author  for  his  task.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  me,  to  say  that  I  have  been  taught 
by  Moiorotto,  Buttman,  Frederick  Augustus,  Wolf,  Steflens,  Werner,  Pestalozzi, 
and  other  distinguished  men  ?  When  I  have  said  all  this,  have  I  done  any 
more  tlian  to  show  that  the  author  of  this  book  has  had  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  what  is  just  tod  true? 

My  book  begins  with  the  revival  of  classical  learning.  And  Germany  I 
have  had  preeminently  in  view.  Why,  by  way  of  introduction,  I  have  pven  a 
brief  history  of  the  growth  of  learning  in  Italy  from  Dante  to  the  age  of  Leo  X., 
the  reader  will  ascertain  from  the  book  itselC  He  will  be  convinced,  if  not  at 
the  outset,  yet  as  he  reads  further,  that  this  introduction  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  Grerman  didactics. 

A  history  of  didactics  must  present  the  various  standards  of  mental  culture, 
which  a  nation  proposes  to  itself  during  its  successive  eras  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment, and  then  the  modes  of  instruction  which  are  adopted  in  each  era,  in 
order  to  realize  its  peculiar  standard  in  the  rising  generation.  In  distinguished 
men  that  standard  of  culture  manifests  itself  to  us  in  person,  so  to  speak,  and 
hence  tiiey  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  didactics,  though  they  may  not 
themselves  be  teachers.  'A  lofty  example  stirs  up  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and 
discloses  deeper  principles  to  guide  the  judgment.' 

But  their  action  upon  the  intellectuad  culture  of  theur  countrymen  has  a  re- 
doubled power,  when  at  the  same  time  they  labor  directly  at  the  woiij:  of  teach- 
ing, as  both  Luther  and  Melanctbon  did  for  years.  This  consideration  haa 
induced  me  to  select  my  characters  for  this  history  among  distinguished  teachers, 
those  who  were  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  their  contemporaries,  and  whose 
example  was  a  pattern  for  multitudes.  Such  an  one  was  John  Sturm  at  Stras- 
burg,  a  rector,  who  witii  steady  gaze  pursued  a  definite  educational  aim,  organ- 
izing his  gymnasium  with  the  utmost  skill  and  discernment,  and  carrying  out 
what  be  had  conceived  to  be  the  true  method,  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 
An  accurate  sketch  of  the  educational  efficiency  of  this  pattern  rector,  based 
upon  original  authorities,  in  my  opinion  conveys  far  more  insight  and  instruction 
than  I  could  hope  to  afford,  were  I  to  entangle  myself  amid  fi^gmentary  sketches 
of  numberless  ordinary  schools,  framed  upon  Sturm's  plan. 

Thus  much  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  this  history  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  series  of  biographies.  And  in  view  of  the  surprising  differences  among  the 
characters  treated  of,  it  can  not  appear  singular,  if  my  sketches  should  be  widely 
different  in  their  form. 

There  was  one  thought,  which  I  will  own  occasioned  me  abundant  perplexi- 
ty during  my  labors.  If  I  was  about  to  describe  a  man,  who,  I  had  reason  to 
suppose,  was  more  or  less  unknown  to  most  of  my  readers,  I  went  about  the 
task  with  a  light  heart,  and  depicted  his  life  and  labors  in  their  full  prof)ortion8, 
communicating  every  thing  which  could,  by  any  possibility,  render  his  image 
clearer  and  more  lifelike  to  the  reader.  But  how  different  the  case,  when  £e 
educational  efficiency  of  Luther  is  to  be  set  forth.  '  My  readers,'  I  say  to  my- 
self *■  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  man,  and  they  will  not  thank  me  for 
the  information  that  he  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1483; 
as  if  they  had  not  known  this  from  their  youth  up.'    I  am,  therefore,  compelled 
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to  omit  all  such  particoUrB^  and  to  confine  mjaelf  ezduaivelj  to  his  educational 
efficiency.  And  yet  this  did  not  stand  alone ;  but  was  for  the  most  part  united, 
with  its  entire  influence,  both  to  the  church  and  the  state.  As  with  Luther,  so 
also  was  it  with  Melancthon  and  others.  Considerate  readers  will,  henoe,  pardon 
me,  I  hope,  when,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  they  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  my  dcetches. 

In  another  respect,  too,  I  ought  perhaps  to  solicit  pardon,  though  I  am  reluct- 
ant to  do  so.  We  demand  of  'historians  an  objective  portraiture,  especially  such 
as  shall  reyeal  none  of  the  personal  sympathies  or  antipathies  of  the  writer. 
Kow  it  is  proper  to  insist  upon  that  truth  and  justice  wMch  will  recognize  the 
good  qualities  of  an  enemy,  and  acknowledge  the  &ult8  of  a  fiiend.  But  firee 
from  likes  and  dislikes  I  neither  am,  nor  do  I  desire  to  be,  but,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  my  consdenoe  and  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  will  signify  my  ab- 
horrence of  evil  and  my  delight  in  good,  nor  will  I  ever  put  bitter  for  sweet  or 
sweet  for  bitter.  It  may  be,  too,  th&b  a  strict  objectiyity  requires  the  historian 
never  to  come  forward  himself  upon  the  stage,  and  never  to  express  his  own 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  fiicts  whidi  he  is  called  upon  to  chronicle.  Herein  he 
is  not  allowed  so  much  freedom  of  action  as  the  dramatist,  who,  by  means  either 
of  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  or  of  the  chorus  between  each  of  the  acts,  comes 
forward  and  converses  with  the  public  upon  the  merits  of  his  play.  Such  an  ob- 
jectivity, likewise,  I  can  not  boast  myself  of;  for  I  record  my  own  sentiments  fireely 
where  I  deem  it  necessary.  Ajid  surely  will  not  the  objectivity  of  history  gain 
more  by  an  unrestricted  personal  interview  with  the  historian,  at  proper  interval 
than  by  compelling  him  to  a  perpetual  masquerade  behind  the  facts  and  the  nar- 
rative? Certainly  it  will,  for  in  that  case  the  reader  discovers  the  character  of 
the  writer  in  his  opinions,  and  knows  what  he  himself  is  to  expect  tcom  the  nar- 
ration. He  likewise  observes  with  the  more  readiness,  where  the  writer,  though 
conscientiously  aiming  at  truth  and  impartiality,  nevertheless  betrays  symptoms 
of  human  jnfirmity  and  party  zeaL  fYom  a  church  historian,  for  instance,  who 
should  express  his  puritanical  views  without  reserve^  no  intelligent  reader 
would  expect  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  middle  ages. 

Ajiother  motive  also  urges  me  to  a  firee  expression  of  my  opinions,  and  that 
IS,  in  order  thereby  to  allure  my  readers  to  that  close  familiarity  with  many  im- 
portant educational  subjects  which  the  bare  recital  of  facts  seldom  creates.  I^ 
in  this  history,  the  ideal  and  the  methods  of  such  different  teachers  are  depicted, 
these  diverse  views  can  not  but  have  the  effect,  especially  those  practically  en- 
gaged in  training  the  young,  to  induce  a  comparison  of  their  own  aims  and  pro- 
cedure therewitL  Sentiments  that  harmonize  with  our  own  give  us  joy,  and 
inspire  us  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  that  our  oourse  is  the  right  one ; 
differing  or  opposing  opinions  lead  us  to  scrutinize  our  own  course,  even  as 
were  it  aaio^er's;  and  fit)m  such  scrutiny  there  results  either  perseverance 
baaed  upon  deeper  conviction,  or  a  change  of  oourse.  I  am  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  this  practical  aim  has  been  my  chief  motive  in  undertaldng  the 
present  work,  and  has  been  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  during  its  prosecution. 

As  &r  as  possible,  I  have  depended  on  contemporaneous  sources,  and  in 
part  fit>m  exceedingly  rare  works,  and  such,  aa,  for  aught  that  I  know  to  the 
oontrary,  in  the  present  age,  have  fallen  mto  almoet  total  oblivion.  And,  for 
this  reason,  I  was  the  more  influenced  to  render  a  service  to  the  reader,  by 
bringing  widely  to  his  view  the  men  and  the  manners  of  earlier  centuries, 
through  tiie  meditmi  of  oontemporaneous  and  characteristic  quotations." 

We  give  on  the  neit  page  the  Table  of  (Contents  of  the  three 
volumes  of  Raumer's  great  work,  from  which  we  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  transfer  chapters  to  our  pages,  in  such  order  as  will  give  variety 
to  the  articles  of  the  Journal. 

Karl  yon  Raumsb,  is  also  the  author  of  the  following  works: 

School  Instruotion  in  Natural  Soienoe.  (Ueber  der  Uhterriehi  in  dieKor 
turkunde  auf  SektUen.)    Berlin:  1824. 

Dbsoriftion  of  thb  Earth's  Surfacb;  an  iNTRODTranoN  to  Gbografht. 
(BeKhrahung  der  Brdoberfldche;  dne  Vorscfwie  dor  Erdkunde.)  3rd  improved 
ed.    Leipzig:  1838. 

PAUiffnNE.    {PaUuHna.)    2nd  enlarged  ed.    Leipzig:  1838. 

Ck>NTRiBUTXONS  TO  Beblical  Gboorapht.  {Beiirage  zuBibUache  Chographie.) 
This  is  an  addition  to  the  Paiaaiina. 
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OB  ▲  FLADT  AXD  PSBFBCT  WAT  OF  TBAOBIKO  OHILDBESr  TO  UNDSBOTAZTD,  WBIIX 

AXD  fiPKAK  THB  LATUT  TONGUIfi.* 

n  BO«Km  JkBOMAU. 

Written  in  156»-4»  and  fint  printed  in  1571. 


PREPACS  TO  THS  ESADEB. 

When  the  great  plague  was  at  London,  the  year  1668,  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth,  lay  at  her  Castle  of  Windsor;  where, 
upon  the  tenth  day  of  December,  it  fortuned,  that  in  Sir  William 
CeciPs  chamber,  her  Highness's  principal  Secretary,  there  dined  to* 
gather  these  personages,  M.  Secretary  himself,'  Sir  William  Peter,*  Sir 
J.  Mason,^  D.  Wotton,^  Sir  Richard  Sackville,'  Treasurer  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Sir  Walter  Mildmay,*  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  M.  Haddon,^  Master 
of  Requests,  M.  John  Astely,'  Master  of  the  Jewel  House,  M.  Bernard 
Hampton,*  M.  Nicasius,  ^ "  and  I. "  Of  which  number,  the  most  part  were 
of  her  Majesty's  most  honorable  Privy  Council,  and  the  rest  serving  her 
in  very  good  place.  I  was  glad  then,  and  do  rejoice  yet  to  remember, 
that  my  chance  was  so  happy  to  be  there  that  day,  in  the  company 
of  so  many  wise  and  good  men  together,  as  hardly  then  could  have 
been  picked  out  again,  out  of  all  England  beside. 

M.  Secretary  hath  this  accustomed  manner;  though  his  head  be 
never  so  full  of  roost  weighty  affairs  of  the  realm,  yet  at  dinner  time 
he  doth  seem  to  lay  them  always  aside ;  and  findeth  ever  fit  occasion 
to  talk  pleasantly  of  other  matters,  but  most  gladly  of  some  matter 
of  learning,  wherein  he  will  courteously  hear  the  mind  of  the  meanest 
at  his  table. 

Not  long  after  our  sitting  down,  "  I  have  strange  news  brought  me, 
saith  M.  Secretary,  this  morning,  that  divers  scholars  of  Eaton  run 

*  The  following  ie  the  origlDal  title  of  Che  work,  as  giTen  bj  Upton. 

THS 

8CHOLE  MASTER; 
Orplaxne  and  peifite  Waff  of  teaching  Children^  to  understoftd^  writ,  and  tpeake,  the  Latin 
ToNOfTB,  but  tpeeioBy  purposed  for  the  private  bringing  up  of  Youth  in  Jentlemen  and 
KoUtTnene  Houeee,  and  eommodioue  aUoJor  ail  eueh  ae  have/orgta  the  Latin  Tonovb,  and 
wotild.  by  themeelveMf  vithout  a  Seholemasterj  in  ehort  Tyme^  andwith  email  Painee^  recow 
a  euffieient  liabilities  to  underttand,  write.,  and  apeake  I<ATm. 

By  RooBK  AecHAx, 
Anno  1571. 

AT    LONDON, 

Printed  by  John  Datb,  dwelling  over  Aldbrboatb. 
Cum  Chratia  ^  Privilegio  Regia  Mafeetatie,  per  Deeennium. 
L  2,  6tc    The  Numerate  refer  to  Annotations  on  pages  161—166. 
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away  from  the  acliool  for  fear  of  a  beating."  * '  Whereupon  M.  Secretary 
took  occasion  to  wish,  that  some  more  discretion  were  in  many  school- 
masters, in  using  correction,  than  commonly  there  is;  who  many 
times  punish  rather  the  weakness  of  nature,  than  the  fault  of  the 
scholar ;  whereby  many  scholars,  that  might  else  prove  well,  be  driven 
to  hate  learning  before  they  know  what  learning  meaneth ;  and  so 
are  made  willing  to  forsake  their  book,  and  be  glad  to  be  put  to  any 
other  kind  of  living. 

M.  Peter,  as  one  somewhat  severe  of  nature,  said  plainly,  that  the 
rod  only  was  the  sword,  that  must  keep  the  school  in  obedience, 
and  the  scholar  in  good  order.  Mr.  Wotton,  a  man  mild  of  nature, 
with  soft  voice  and  few  words,  inclined  to  M.  Secretary's  judgment, 
and  said,  "  In  mine  opinion  the  school-house  should  be  in  deed,  as 
it  is  called  by  name,  the  house  of  play  and  pleasure,  and  not  of  fear 
and  bondage ;  and  as  I  do  remember,  so  saith*  Socrates  in  one  place 
of  Plato.  And  therefore  if  a  rod  carry  the  fear  of  a  sword,  it  is  no 
marvel  if  those  that  be  fearful  of  nature,  choose  rather  to  forsake  the 
play,  than  to  stand  always  within  the  fear  of  a  sword  in  a  fond  {foolish) 
man's  handling." 

M.  Mason,  after  his  manner,  was  very  merry  with  both  parties, 
pleasantly  playing  both  with  the  shrewd  touches  of  many  curstf  boys, 
and  with  the  small  discretion  of  many  lewdf  schoolmasters.  M.  Had- 
don  was  fully  of  M.  Peter's  opinion,  and  said,  that  the  best  school- 
master of  our  time  was  the  |  greatest  beater,  and  named  the  per- 
son. **  Though,  quoth  I,  it  was  his  good  fortune,  to  send  from  his 
school  into  the  University§  one  of  the  best  scholars  indeed  of  all 
our  time,  yet  wise  men  do  think,  that  that  came  to  pass,  rather  by 
the  great  towardness  of  the  scholar,  than  by  the  great  beating  of  the 
master;  and  whether  this  be  true  or  no,  you  yourself  are  best  witness.'' 
I  said  somewhat  further  in  the  matter,  how,  and  why  young  children 
were  sooner  allured  by  love  than  driven  by  beating,  to  attain  good 
learning ;  wherein  I  was  the  bolder  to  say  my  mind,  because  M.  Sec- 
retary courteously  provoked  me  thereunto ;  or  else  in  such  a  company 

*  The  passage,  to  which  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  refers,  is  In  Plato'e  7th  Book  of  Repub  , 
Chap.  16,  and  is  afterward  cited  by  Mr.  Aaeham,  Tft  ftlv  rolvtv  \oyttfiu>¥  re  kcI  ^ccii/icrptdiv, 
Kal  gaaris  rtjs  trporratSitaSy  tjv  rrji  ^taXsirriKiis  6eT  irpoKatSev$ilpai,  waiflv  ict  XP^  wpoS&XXeiv 
ix  ^  iir&vayKts  jiaOetv  rd  axlfpa  riis  dt6ax>li  vom^ivti.  Tf  Sh ;  '*  On  (qvd*  l^u)  hSlv  ftaBriita 
furi  d^Xtiai  row  iXsvBepow  xpii  navBA¥Siv.  0\  ftlv  yhp  ri  cufiaros  ndvoif  6la  it6v6^ot^  X^^P^^ 
o^Siv  rd  oMfta  antpya^ovrat^  "^vxA  ii  Piaiov  hSiv  Ipfiovov  ii&Biifia  *AXiy99,  2*^17.  Mil  r6ivv¥ 
8ia  (ttirov)  c5  Sptic,  rif  wSiSaf  iv  rot;  paOfJuaeiy^  dWi  nii^ovrai  rpi^^  7va  Kii  fiSXXov  Ziif 
r* !}{  KaOopav  l^*  9  iKagrof  iti^vKtv.  (17.) 

t  Curat,  mitchievtMU ;  lewU,  aarage. 

t  This  wafl  Nicholas  Udcl,  Master  of  Etifon  School,  whom  Baie  stiles,  Etegantisaimtu  omni- 
um bonarum  literarum  Magi/*ter,  ct  earumJelMsitimus  interprea.  His  severity  his  own 
scholar,  Mr.  Tusur,  has  sufficiently  proclaim'd. 

f  This  was  Mr.  ^aJ</on,  sometime  Fellow  of  King's  College  in  Cambridge, 
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and  surely  in  his  presence,  my  wont  is  to  be  more  willing  to  use 
mine  ears,  than  to  occupy  my  tongue. 

Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  M.  Astley,  and  the  rest,  said  very  little;  only 
Sir  Richard  Sackville  said  nothing  at  all.  After  dinner,  I  went  up  to 
read  with  the  Queen's  Majesty.  We  read  then  together  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  as  I  well  remember,  that  noble  oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  JSschines,  for  his  fstlse  dealing  in  his  embassage  to  King 
Philip  of  Macadonie.  Sir  Richard  Sackville  came  up  soon  after,  and 
finding  me  in  her  Majesties  privy  chamber,  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  carrying  me  to  a  window,  said  : 

^  M.  Ascham,  I  would  not  for  a  good  deal  of  money  have  been  this 
day  absent  from  dinner;  where,  though  I  said -nothing,  yet  I  gave 
as  good  ear,  and  do  consider  as  well  the  talk  that  passed,  as  any  one 
did  there.  M.  Secretary  said  very  wisely,  and  most  truly,  that  many 
youiig  wits  be  driven  to  hate  learning,  before  they  know  what  learn- 
ing is.  I  can  be  good  witness  to  this  myself;  for  a  fond  {foolish) 
schoolmaster,  before  I  was  fully  fourteen  years  old,  drave  me 
80  with  fear  of  beating  from  all  love  of  learning,  that  now, 
when  I  know  what  difference  it  is,  to  have  learning,  and  to  have  lit- 
tle, or  none  at  all,  I  feel  it  my  greatest  grief,  and  find  it  my  greatest 
hurt  that  ever  came  to  me,  that  it  was  my  so  ill  chance,  to  light  upon 
so  lewd  a  schoolmaster.  But  feeling  it  is  but  in  vain  to  lament  things 
past,  and  also  wisdom  to  look  to  things  to  come,  surely,  God  willing, 
if  God  lend  me  life,  I  will  make  this  my  mishap  some  occasion  of 
good  hap  to  little  Robert  Sackville  my  son^s  son.  For  whose 
bringing  up,  I  would  gladly,  if  it  so  please  you,  use  specially  your 
good  advice.  I  hear  say  you  have  a  son  much  of  his  age ;  we  will 
deal  thus  together:  point  you  out  a  schoolmaster,  who  by  your  or- 
der shall  teach  my  son  and  yours,  ^'  and  for  all  the  rest,  I  will  provide, 
yea  though  they  three  do  cost  me  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  by 
year ;  and  beside^  you  shall  find  me  as  fast  a  friend  to  you  and  yours, 
as  perchance  any  you  have."  Which  promise  the  worthy  gentleman 
surely  kept  with  me  until  his  dying  day. 

We  had  then  farther  talk  together  of  bringing  up  of  children,  of 
the  nature  of  quick  and  hard  wits,  of  the  right  choice  of  a  good  wit, 
of  fear,  and  love  in  teaching  children.  We  passed  from  children  and 
came  to  young  men,  namely,  gentlemen :  we  talked  of  their  too 
much  liberty  to  live  as  they  lust;  of  their  letting  loose  too  soon  to 
overmuch  experience  of  ill,  contrary  to  the  good  order  of  many  good 
old  Commonwealths  of  the  Persians,  and  Greeks ;  of  wit  gathered, 
and  good  fortune  gotten  by  some,  only  by  experience  without  learn- 
ing. And,  lastly,  he  required  of  me  very  earnestly  to  shew  what  I 
thought  of  the  common  going  of  English  men  into  Italy.    *^  But,  saith 
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he,  because  this  place,  and  this  time  will  not  suffer  so  long  talk,  as 
these  good  matters  require,  therefore  I  pray  you,  at  my  request,  and 
at  your  leisure,  put  in  some  order  of  writing  the  chief  points  of  this 
our  talk,  concerning  the  right  order  of  teaching,  and  honesty  of  liv- 
ing, for  the  good  bringing  up  of  children  and  young  men ;  and  sure- 
ly, beside  contenting  me,  you  shall  both  please  and  profit  very  many 
othere."  I  made  some  excuse  by  lack  of  ability,  and  weakness  of 
body.  "  Well,  saith  he,  I  am  not  now  to  learn  what  you  can  do ;  our 
dear  friend,  good  M.  Goodricke,*  whose  judgment  I  could  well  believe, 
did  once  for  all  satisfy  me  fully  therein.  Again,  I  heard  you  say,  not 
long  ago,  that  you  may  thank  Sir  John  Cheke^^  for  all  the  learning  you 
have ;  and  I  know  very  well  m3rself,  that  you  did  teach  the  Queen. 
And  therefore,  seeing  God  did  bless  you,  to  make  you  the  scholar  of 
the  best  master,  and  also  the  schoolmaster  of  the  best  scholar,  that 
ever  were  in  our  time,  surely,  you  should  please  God,  benefit  your 
country,  and  honest  your  own  name,  if  you  would  take  the  pains  to 
impart  to  others  what  you  learned  of  such  a  master,  and  how  you 
taught  such  a  scholar.  And  in  uttering  the  stuff  ye  received  of  the 
one,  in  declaring  the  ord^r  ye  took  with  the  other,  ye  shall  never  lack 
neither  matter,  nor  manner,  what  to  write  nor  how  to  write,  in  this 
kind  of  argument" 

I  beginning  some  further  excuse,  suddenly  was  called  to  come  to 
the  Queen.  The  night  following,  I  slept  little ;  my  head  was  so  full 
of  this  our  former  talk,  and  I  so  mindful  somewhat  to  satisfy  the  hon- 
est request  of  so  dear  a  friend.  I  thought  to  prepare  some  little 
treatise  for  a  New-years*  gift  that  Christmas :  but,  as  it  chanoeth  to 
busy  builders,  so,  in  building  this  my  poor  school-house,  (the  rather 
because  the  form  of  it  is  somewhat  new,  and  differing  from  others,) 
the  work  rose  daily  higher  and  wider,  than  I  thought  it  would  at  the 
beginning. 

And  though  it  appear  now,  and  be  in  very  deed,  but  a  small  cot- 
tage, poor  for  the  stuff,  and  rude  for  the  workmanship ;  yet  in  going 
forward  I  found  the  site  so  good,  as  I  was  loth  to  give  it  over ;  but 
the  making  so  costly,  out-reaching  my  ability,  as  many  times  I  wished 
that  some  one  of  those  three,  my  dear  friends,  with  full  purses,  Sir, 
Tho.  Smith,  M.  Hadcfon,  or  M.  Watson  had  had  the  doing  of  it.  Yet 
nevertheless,  I  myself  spending  gladly  that  little,  that  I  gat  at  home 
by  good  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  that  I  borrowed  abroad  of  my  friend 
Sturmius,^^  beside  somewhat  that  was  left  me  in  reversion,  by  my  old 
Masters  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  I  have  at  last  patched  it  up,  as  I 
could,  and  as  you  see.  If  the  matter  be  mean,  and  meanly  handled, 
I  pray  you  bear  both  with  me,  and  it;  for  never  work  went  up  in 

'  Bidhop  of  Ely,  and  Lord  Chancellor  auder  Edward,  VI. 
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worse  weather,  with  more  lets  and  Btops,  than  this  poor  school-house 
of  mine.  Westminster-Hall  can  bear  some  witness,  beside*  much 
weakness  of  body,  but  more  trouble  of  mind,  by  some  such  sores,  as 
grieve  me  to  touch  them  myself;  and  therefore  I  purpose  not  to  open 
them  to  others.  And  in  the  midst  of  outward  injuries,  and  inward 
cares,  to  increase  them  withal,  good  Sir  Richard  Sackville  dieth,  that 
worthy  gentleman ;  '^That  earnest  favorer  and  fiirtherer  of  God*s  true 
Religion ;  that  foithful  servitor  to  his  prince  and  country ;  a  lover 
of  learning,  and  all  learned  men ;  wise  in  all  doings ;  courteous  to 
all  persons,  shewing  spite  to  none,  doing  good  to  many ;  and  as  I 
well  found,  to  me  so  fast  a  friend,  as  I  never  lost  the  like  before." 
When  he  was  gone,  my  heart  was  dead ;  there  was  not  one  that 
wore  a  black  gown  for  him,  who  carried  a  heavier  heart  for  him, 
than  I ;  when  he  was  gone,  I  cast  this  book  away ;  I  could  not  look 
upon  it,  but  with  weeping  eyes,  in  remembring  him,  who  was  the  on- 
ly setter  on,  to  do  it;  and  would  have  been  not  only  a  glad  commen- 
der  of  it,  but  also  a  sure  and  certain  comfort  to  me,  and  mine  for  it 

Almost  two  years  together,  this  book  lay  scattered  and  neglected, 
and  had  been  quite  given  over  of  me,  if  the  goodness  of  one  had  not 
^ven  me  some  life  and  spirit  again.  God,  the  mover  of  goodness, 
prosper  alwap  him  and  his,  as  he  hath  many  times  comforted  me  and 
mine,  and,  I  trust  to  God,  shall  comfort  more  and  more.  Of  whom 
most  justly  I  may  say,  and  very  oil,  and  always  gladly  I  am  wont  to 
say,  that  sweet  verse  of  Sophocles,  spoken  by  Oedipus  to  worthy 

Theseus. 

*'£^w  ySip  Si  ^'p^w  ^id  (fl,  x^x  aXXov  jSporuy.l 

This  hope  hath  helped  me  to  end^-this  book ;  which  if  he  allow,  I 
shall  think  my  labors  well  employed,  and  shall  not  much  esteem  the 
misliking  of  any  others.  And  I  trust  he  shall  think  the  better  of  it 
because  he  shall  find  the  best  part  thereof  to  come  out  of  his  school 
whom  he  of  all  men  loved  and  liked  best 

Yet  some  men,  friendly  enough  of  nature,  but  of  small  judgment 
in  learning,  do  think  I  take  too  much  pains,  and  spend  too  much 
time,  in  setting  forth  these  childrens  affairs.  But  those  good  men  were 
never  brought  up  in  Socrates's  school,  who  saith^  plainly,  ^  that  no 

*  Ingravetcente  jam  atatCi  a  nocfumt't  et  pomgridiania  8tudii»  abhorrebat :  AntehtcanU 
«f  matutinis  Umporibua  legedat,  eommentabafur,  Mtudebat,  Kribebat.  Erai  corpore  imbeeiBU, 
er  valetudinaritu,  muUit  morbU  fracttu^  continentibtu  febribua  corrtptu»y  variUf  agnUa- 
tUmibuM  affiicua  ;  gwa  paueit  ante  mortem  anniw  eum  in  heeticam/ebrim  eonjeeerunt.  Thii 
Is  taken  oat  of  Mr.  Orant*M  excellent  Oration  on  Mr.  Aweham.  (10  ) 

t  /V  tphat9oe9er  I  have^  I  have  through  thee,  and  through  none  other  tf  living  men. 

(D  Ptato  in  initio  TheJi^is :  A\\i  fiiv  dii^  to  ^tifidSoKt^  xhi  'Xiytrat  yt  ov/i^vX^  Upiv  XP^I*^ 
tlwai.  tJwtp  wv  Kin  AXXir  hrtfSp  iitp  fepd,  xht  dvrii  ip  /ii|,  mpl  ijff  rd  v$y  9vnfi9\e6ti.    *0«  yAft 
ift  wtpX  Sre  Btioripe  iv  ivBptaroi  ffeXe^atro^  li  irtpi  naiAtiof  tcht  kvri,  irftf  rUp  &vr8  iuctlwp, 
Thia  Paanf e  is  cited  by  the  Auitior,  tho'  not  so  fnlly.  (16.) 
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man  goeth  about  a  more  godly  purpose,  than  ha  that  is  mindful 
of  the  good  bringing  up  both  of  his  own  and  other  men's  children.'' 

Therefore,  I  trust,  good  and  wise  men  will  think  well  of  this  my 
doing.  And  of  other,  that  think  otherwise,  I  will  think  myself,  they 
are  but  men,  to  be  pardoned  for  their  folly,  and  pitied  for  their  igno- 
rance. 

In  writing  this  book,  I  have  had  earnest  respect  to  three  special 
points,  truth  of  religion,  honesty  in  living,  right  order  in  learning. 
In  which  three  ways,  I  pray  God,  my  poor  children  may  diligently 
walk ;  for  whose  sake,  as  nature  moved,  and  reason  required,  and  ne- 
cessity also  somewhat  compelled,  I  was  the  willinger  to  take  these 
pains. 

For,  seeing  at  my  death,  I  am  not  like  to  leave  them  any  great 
store  of  living,  therefore  in  my  life  time,  I  thought  good  to  bequeath 
unto  them,  in  this  little  book,  as  in  my  will  and  testament,  the  right 
way  to  good  learning :  which  if  they  follow,  with  the  fear  of  God, 
they  shall  very  well  come  to  sufficiency  of  living. 

I  wish  also,  with  all  my  heart,  that  young  Mr.  Robert  Sackville,'*  may 
take  that  fruit  of  this  labor,  that  his  worthy  grandfather  purposed  he 
should  have  done  :  and  if  any  other  do  take  either  profit  or  pleasure 
hereby,  they  have  cause  to  thank  Mr.  Robert  Sack vi lie,  for  whom  spe- 
cially this  my  schoolmaster  was  provided. 

And  one  thing  I  would  have  the  reader  consider  in  reading  this 
book,  that  because  no  schoolmaster  hath  charge  of  any  child,  before 
he  enter  into  his  school ;  therefore  I  leaving  all  former  care,  of  their 
good  bringing  up,  to  wise  and  good  parents,  as  a  matter  not  belong- 
ing to  the  schoolmaster,  I  do  appoint  this  my  schoolmaster  then,  and 
there  to  begin,  where  his  office  and  charge  beginneth.  Which 
charge  lasteth  not  long,  but  until  the  scholar  be  made  able  to  go  to 
the  University,  to  proceed  in  logic,  rhetoric,  and  other  kinds  of 
learning. 

Tet  if  my  schoolmaster,  for  love  he  beareth  to  his  scholar,  shall 
teach  him  somewhat  for  his  furtherance,  and  better  judgment  in  learn- 
ing, that  may  serve  him  seven  year  after  in  the  University,  he  doth 
his  scholar  no  more  wrong,  nor  deserveth  no  worse  name  thereby, 
than  he  doth  in  London,  who  selling  silk,  or  cloth,  unto  his  friend, 
doth  give  him  better  measure,  than  either  his  promise,  or  bargain 
was.  Farew'ell  in  Christ. 
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The  idea  of  the  SOHOOLiUfiTER  originated  in  the  table-taJk  of  a  company 
"of  wise  and  good  men,"  who  dined  together  in  the  chambers  of  Sir  'VTilliam 
Cecil,  at  Windsor  Castle  on  the  10th  of  December,  1563; — ^a  company  which 
Aacham  sa3rs,  '*  could  hardly  then  be  picked  out  again  out  of  all  England  besides." 

(L)  Sm  William  Cecil,  for  forty  years  Secretary  of  State  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Barun  of  Burleigh,  in  1571,  was 
bom  at  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  September  13,  1520, — educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Grantliam  and  Stamford,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Gray^s 
Inn,  London, — was  married  to  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  in  1541,  and  on  her 
death  in  1 543,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook  in  1 545,  and  was  largely  concern- 
ed in  the  public  affairs  of  his  country  and  age.  He  was  a  hard  student  in  early  life, 
a  thoughtfbl  reader  of  books,  as  well  as  observer  of  men,  wise  and  moderate  in  his 
political  measures,  and  never  unmindful  of  his  family  and  social  duties  in  his  anxious 
labors  for  the  state.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  domestic  habits  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, in  the  "  Diary  of  a  Domestic" — or  "T?ie  Complete  Statesman,"  as  it  is 
entitled  by  the  writer,  who  describes  himself  as  having  "lived  with  him  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life." 

"  His  kindness,  as  nature  ever  leads  all  men,  was  most  expressed  to  his  chil- 
dren ;  if  he  could  get  his  table  set  round  with  his  young  little  children,  he  was 
then  in  his  kingdom ;  and  it  was  an  exceeding  pleasure  to  hear  what  sport  he 
would  make  with  them,  and  how  aptly  and  merrily  he  would  talk  with  them, — 
with  such  pretty  questions  and  witty  allurements,  as  much  delighted  himseli)  the 
children,  and  the  hearers.  ♦  ♦  He  had  his  own  children,  grand  children,  and 
great  grand  children,  ordinarily  at  hia  table,  sitting  about  liim  like  olive  branches.  * 
*  He  was  of  spare  and  temperate  diet,  *  *  and  above  all  things,  what  busi- 
ness soever  was  in  his  head,  it  was  never  percieved  at  his  tible,  where  he  would 
be  so  merry,  as  one  would  imagine  he  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  directing  his 
speech  to  all  men  according  to  their  quaUties  and  capacities,  so  as  he  raised  mirth 
out  of  all  men's  sj)eeches,  augmenting  it  with  his  own,  whereby  he  was  never  in 
want  of  company,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  keep  company.  *  *  His  recrea- 
tion was  chiefly  in  his  books,  wherewith  if  he  had  time,  he  was  more  delighted 
than  others  with  play  at  cards.  *  BooksL  wore  so  pleasing  to  him,  as  when  he 
got  liberty  from  the  queen  to  go  unto  his  country  house  to  take  air,  if  he  found 
but  a  book  worth  the  opening,  he  would  rather  lose  liis  riding  than  his  reading. 
And  yet  riding  in  his  garden  and  walks,  upon  his  little  nmlc,  was  his  gi'eatcst 
disport  But,  so  soon  as  he  came  in,  he  fell  to  his  reading  again,  or  else  to  dis- 
patching of  business.  *  *  *  His  iavorite  book  was  Cicero's  Offices.  His 
kindness  of  nature  was  seen  in  his  declaration  that  he  entertained  malice  to- 
ward no  individual,  and  thanked  God  that  he  never  retired  to  rest  out  of  charity 
with  any  man." 

While  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  best  education,  and  striving  to  secure 
them  at  any  price  for  his  own  children.  Lord  Burleigh  deemed  "human  learning, 
without  the  fear  of  God,  of  great  hurt  to  all  youth."  With  the  most  profound 
reverence  for  "divine  and  moral  documents,"  his  "Advices  to  hia  son,  Robert 
Cecil,"  are  characterized  by  the  shrewdest  worldly  wisdom. 
Son  Robert, 

The  virtuoos  inclinations  of  thy  matchless  mother,*  by  whose  tender  and  godly  care 
thy  infancy  wsh  governed,  together  with  thy  education  under  so  zealous  and  excellent 
a  tutor,  pats  me  in  rather  assurance  than  hope  that  thou  art  not  ignorant  of  that  sum- 
nmtn  bonum  which  is  only  able  to  make  thee  happy  as  well  in  thy  death  as  in  thy  life  ;  I 

*  Lady  Burleigh,  was  one  of  five  danghters  of  Bf  r  Anthony  Cook,  preceptor  of  £dward  VI. , 
all  of  whom  were  diatinguished  for  their  mental  acconipliahmenta,  and  for  their  exemplary 
demeanor  as  mothcra  of  lamlUes.    Her  death,  after  sharing  his  fortunes  for  forty*three  years, 
Lord  Barlelgh  regarded  as  the  great  calamity  of  his  life. 
ifO.  10.— rVOL.  IV.,  No.  1.1—11. 
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mean  the  trae  knowledge  and  worship  of  thy  Creator  and  Redeemer ;  without  which  all 
other  things  are  vain  and  miserable.  So  that  thy  youth  being  guided  by  so  sufficient  a 
teacher,  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  will  furnish  thy  life  with  divine  and  moral  documents. 
Yet,  that  I  may  not  cast  off  the  care  beseeming  a  parent  toward  his  child,  or  that  thou 
shouldest  have  cause  to  derive  thy  whole  felicity  and  welfare  rather  from  others  than 
from  whence  thou  receivedst  thy  breath  and  being,  I  think  it  fit  and  agreeable  to  the  af- 
fection I  bare  thee,  to  help  thee  with  such  rules  and  advertisements  for  the  squaring  of 
thy  life  as  are  rather  gained  by  experience  than  by  much  reading.  To  the  end  that,  en- 
tering into  this  exorbitant  age,  thou  mayest  be  the  better  prepared  to  shun  those  scan- 
dalous courses  whereunto  the  world,  and  the  lack  of  experience,  may  easily  draw  thee, 
and  because  I  will  not  confound  thy  memory,  I  have  reduced  them  into  ten  precepts ; 
and,  next  unto  Moses'  Tables,  if  thou  imprint  them  in  thy  mind,  thou  shalt  reap  the 
benefit,  and  1  the  content.    And  they  are  these  following : — 

I.  When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man's  estate,  use  great  providence  and 
circumspection  in  choosing  thy  wife  ;  for  from  thence  will  spring  all  thy  future  good  or 
evil.  And  it  is  an  action  of  thy  life  like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war,  wherein  a  man  can 
err  but  once.  If  thy  estate  be  good,  match  near  home  and  at  leisure  ;  if  weak,  far  off 
and  quickly.  Inquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  parents  have  been  in- 
clined in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor,  how  generous*  soever ;  for  a  man  can  buy 
nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a  base  and  uncomely  creature  alto- 
gether for  wealth  ;  for  it  will  cause  contempt  in  others  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  a  choice  of  a  dwarf  or  a  fool ;  for  by  the  one  thou  shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies  ; 
the  other  will  be  thy  continual  disgrace ;  and  it  will  yirkef  thee  to  hear  her  talk.  For 
thou  shalt  find  it  to  thy  great  grief,  that  there  is  nothing  more  fuUome|  than  a  she-fool. 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy  hospitality  be  moderate,  and,  accor- 
ding to  the  means  of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but  not  costly ;  for  I  nev- 
er knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keeping  an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  them- 
selves through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the  blame.  But  banish  swinish 
drunkards  out  of  thine  house,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health,  consuming  much,  and 
makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  praise  ascribed  to  the  drunkard  but  the  well-bearing  his 
drink,  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a  brewer's  horse  or  a  drayman  than  for  ei- 
ther a  gentleman  or  a  serving  roan.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above  three  or  four  parts 
of  thy  revenues,  nor  above  a  third  part  of  that  in  thy  house;  for  the  other  two  parts  will 
do  no  QK>re  than  defray  thy  extraordinaries,  which  always  surmount  the  ordinary  by 
much ;  otherwise  thou  shalt  live,  like  a  rioh  beggar,  in  continual  want.  And  the  needy 
man  can  never  live  happily  nor  contentedly  ;  for  every  disaster  makes  him  ready  to 
mortage  or  sell.  And  that  gentleman  who  sells  an  acre  of  land  sells  an  ounce  of  cred- 
it ;  for  gentility  is  nothing  else  but  ancient  riches.  So  that,  if  the  foundation  shall  at 
any  time  sink,  the  building  must  needs  follow.    So  much  for  the  first  precept. 

II.  Bring  thy  children  up  in  learning  and  obedience,  yet  without  outward  austerity. 
Praise  them  openly,  reprehend  them  secretly.  Give  them  good  countenance,  and  con- 
venient maintenance,  according  to  thy  ability ;  otherwise  thy  life  will  seem  their  bond- 
age, and  what  portion  thou  shalt  leave  them  at  thy  death  they  will  thank  death  for  it, 
and  not  thee.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  foolish  cockering^  of  some  parents,  and 
the  over-stem  carriage  of  others,  causeth  more  men  and  women  to  take  ill  courses  than 
their  own  vicious  inclinations.  Marry  thy  daughters  in  time  lest  they  marry  themselves. 
And  suffer  not  thy  sons  to  pass  the  Alps ;  for  they  shall  learn  nothing  but  pride,  blas- 
phemy, and  atheism.|l  And  if  by  travel  they  get  a  few  broken  languages,  that  shall 
profit  them  nothing  more  than  to  have  one  meat  served  in  divers  dishes.  Neither,  by 
my  consent,  shalt  thou  train  thcra  up  in  wars ;  for  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  live  by 
that  profession  can  hardly  be  an  honest  man  or  a  good  christian.  Besides,  it  is  a  sci- 
ence no  longer  in  request  than  use.    For  soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chimneys  in  summer. 

III.  Live  not  in  the  country  without  com  and  cattle  about  thee  ;  for  he  that  putteth 

*  Well-born.  t  Irk.  }  Disgusting.  i  Over-indulgence. 

I  In  this  strong  aversion  to  foreign  travel,  Ascham  sympathized. 
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his  hand  to  the  purse  for  eyery  expense  of  household,  is  like  hira  that  keepetb  water 
in  a  sieve.  And  what  provision  thou  shah  want,  learn  to  buy  it  at  the  best  hand ;  for 
there  is  on«  penny  saved  in  four  betwixt  buying  in  thy  need  and  when  the  markets  and 
seasons  serve  fittest  for  it.  Be  not  served  with  kinsmen,  or  friends,  or  men  intreated 
to  stay  ;  for  they  expect  much,  and  do  little ;  nor  with  such  asare  amorous,  for  their 
heads  are  intoxicated.  And  keep  rather  two  too  few,  than  one  too  many.  Feed  them 
well,  and  pay  them  with  the  most ;  and  then  thou  mayest  boldly  require  service  at 
their  hands. 

IV.  Let  thy  kindred  and  allies  be  welcome  to  thy  house  and  table.  Grace  them 
with  thy  countenance,  and  further  them  in  all  honest  actions  ;  for,  by  this  means,  thou 
shdt  so  double  the  band  of  nature,  as  thou  shalt  find  them  so  many  advocates  to  plead 
an  apology  for  thee  behind  thy  back.  But  shake  off  those  glow-worms,  I  mean  para- 
sites and  sycophants,  who  will  feed  and  fawn  upon  thee  in  the  summer  of  prosperity  ; 
but,  in  an  adverse  storm,  they  will  shelter  thee  no  more  than  an  arbor  in  winter. 

y.  Beware  of  suretyship  for  thy  best  friends.  He  that  payeth  another  man's  debt 
seeketh  his  own  decay.  But  if  thou  canst  not  otherwise  choose,  rather  lend  thy  money 
thyself  upon  good  bonds,  although  thou  borrow  it.  So  shalt  thou  secure  thyself,  and 
pleasure  thy  friend.  Neither  borrow  money  of  a  neighbor  or  a  friend,  but  of  a  stranger ; 
where  paying  for  it,  thou  shalt  bear  no  nx>re  of  it.  Otherwise  thou  shalt  eclipse  thy 
credit,  lose  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  as  dear  as  to  another.  But  in  borrowing  of 
money  be  precious  of  thy  word ;  for  he  that  hath  care  of  keeping  days  of  payment  is 
lord  of  another  man's  purse. 

YI.  Undertake  no  suit  against  a  poor  man  with  receiving*  much  wrong ;  for  besides 
that  thou  makest  him  thy  compeer,  it  is  a  base  conquest  to  triumph  where  there  is  small 
resistance.  Neither  attempt  law  against  any  man  before  thou  be  fully  resolved  that 
thou  hast  right  on  thy  side ;  and  then  spare  not  for  either  money  or  pains  ;  for  a  cause 
or  two  so  followed  and  obtained  will  free  thee  from  suits  a  great  part  of  thy  life. 

VII.  Be  sure  to  keep  some  great  man  thy  friend,  but  trouble  him  not  for  trifles. 
C<Hnpliment  faim  often  with  many,  yet  small  gifts,  and  of  little  charge.  And  if  thou 
hast  cause  to  bestow  any  great  gratuity,  let  it  be  something  which  may  be  daily  in  sight: 
otherwise,  in  this  ambitious  age,  thou  shalt  remain  like  a  hop  without  a  pole,  live  in 
obscurity,  and  be  made  a  fuot*ball  for  every  insulting  companion  to  spurn  at. 

VIII.  Toward  thy  superiors  be  humble,  yet  generous.!  With  thine  equals  familiar 
yet  respective.  Toward  thine  inferiors  show  much  humanity,  and  some  familiarity : 
as  to  bow  the  body,  stretch  forth  the  hand,  and  to  uncover  the  head  ;  with  such  like 
popular  compliments.  The  first  prepares  thy  way  to  advancement, — the  second  makes 
thee  knovim  for  a  man  well  bred, — the  third  gains  a  good  report ;  which,  once  got,  is 
easily  kept.  For  right  humanity  takes  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
as  they  are  more  easily  gained  by  unprofitable  curtesies  than  by  churlish  benefits.  Yet 
f  advise  thee  not  to  affect,  or  neglect,  popularity  too  much.  Seek  not  to  be  Essex  : 
shun  to  be  Raleigh.^ 

IX.  Trust  not  any  man  with  thy  life,  credit  or  estate.  For  it  is  mere  folly  for  a  man 
to  enthral  himself  to  his  friend,  as  though,  occasion  being  offered,  he  should  not  dare 
to  become  an  enemy. 

X.  Be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation,  nor  satirical  in  thy  jests.  The  one  will  make 
thee  unwelcome  to  all  company  ;  the  other  pull  on  quarrels,  and  get  the  hatred  of  thy 
best  friends.  For  suspicious  jests,  when  any  of  them  savor  of  truth,  leave  a  bitterness 
of  mind  of  those  which  are  touched.  And,  albeit  I  have  already  pointed  at  this  inclu- 
sively, yet  I  think  it  necessary  to  leave  it  to  thee  as  a  special  caution ;  because  I  have 
seen  many  so  prone  to  quip  and  gird,t  ss  they  would  rather  lose  their  friend  than  their 
jest.  And  if  perchance  their  boiling  brain  yield  a  quaint  scoff,  they  will  travel  to  be 
delivered  of  it  as  a  woman  with  child.    These  nimble  fancies  are  but  the  froth  of  wit.** 

*  Though  you  receive.  t  Not  mean.  X  Mock  and  jibe. 

§  Emex  was  the  Idol  of  the  people ;  his  rival.  Raleigh,  their  aversion,  till  his  undeserved 
misfortunes  attracted  their  compassion,  and  his  heroism  tbelr  applause. 
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(2.)  Sm  WiLLiAX  Peteb,  (or  Petre,) — ^bom  at  Exeter,  and  educated  at  Exe- 
ter College,  0ambridge,^-emplo7ed  in  visitation  of  the  monasteries,  obtained 
grants  of  many  Abbey  lands,  was  knighted  and  made  secretary  of  state  under 
Henry  YIII.,  and  died  in  1672.  He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Exeter  and  All 
Soul's  College. 

(3.)  Sib  John  Mason  was  bom  of  obscure  parents  in  Abingdon,  but  re- 
ceived a  good  education  from  his  undo,  a  monk  of  Abingdon  Abbey,  and  at  All 
Soul's  College,  and  in  consequence  rose  to  important  offices  under  Henry  YIII., 
Edward  lY.,  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford  at  the  time  of  hi^  death.  His  maxim  was,  "DO,  (md  My  Nothing.'^ 
He  endowed  liberally  a  hospital  at  Abingdon. 

(4.)  KiCHOLAS  WoTTOK,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Dean  of  Canterbury,  was  a 
man  of  great  abilities,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  employed  by 
htm  in  many  important  embassies  to  foreign  princes,  and  was  pilvy  counselor 
to  Henry  YIIL,  Edward  YL,  and  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth, — secretary  of 
state  to  Edward  YL,  and  declined  the  offer  of  being  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury by  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  poor,  when  so  many  public  men  became  rich 
in  sequestration  of  abbey  property. 

(5.)  Sir  Robert  Sackville,  "  although  not  himself  a  scholar,  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  and  all  learned  men;"  and  in  his  descendants,  for  many  generations^  the 
office  of  patron  seemed  hereditary.  The  name  of  his  grandson,  Charles,  Earl  of 
Dorset  comes  down  to  us  loaded  with  the  panegyrics  of  poets  and  artists  whom 
he  befriended.  Prior's  dedication  to  his  son,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  panegyr- 
ics in  the  English  language,  and  Pope's  Epitaph  will  make  Dorset  longer  remem- 
bered than  all  of  his  own  writings. 

(6.)  Waltbb  Milduat  was  educated  at  Christ  CoDegGi  Cambridge^  of  whidi 
he  afteward  became  a  bene&ctor.  He  was  knighted  by  Edward  YL,  and  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1656  by  Elizabeth.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  an  encourager  of  learning.  He  founded  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge^ 
where  many  of  the  early  Puritan  divines  of  Kew  England,  Hooker,  Stone, 
Davenport  and  others,  were  educated.  Of  his  benefSM!tions  to  this  college,  he 
said  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  suspicious  of  the  puritan  tendencies  of  some 
of  the  professors,  "  I  have  set  an  acorn,  which,  when  it  becomes  an  oak,  God 
only  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof" 

The  fruit  borne  by  this  college  was  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  church 

party  in  King  James'  reign.    In  the  song  of  the  "  Mad  Puritan,"  written  by  the 

witty  Bishop  Corbet  the  hero  angs: 

"In  the  boose  of  pnre  Bmamiel 
I  had  my  Education, 
Where  aome  aurmiae,  I  dazzled  my  eyaa 
With  the  light  of  rarelatton. 
Brayely  I  preach 
Bate  croaa,  bate  earpUce, 
Mitres,  copes  and  rochets. 
Come,  hear  me  pray 
Nina  times  a  day, 
And  fill  yoor  heads  with  crotchett.*' 

(I.)  Walter  Hadden,  who  became  Master  of  Bequests  under  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  and  Commissioner  at  the 
rc^yal  visitation  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  bom  inBuokinf^iamshire, 
In  1616,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge^  where  he  was 
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profee9or  of  rhetoric  and  oratoiy,  and,  at  one  time,  master  of  Trinity  College. 
He  stood  amongst  the  foremost  as  a  Latin  scholar,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  ask- 
ed which  she  preferred,  Hadden  or  Buchanan,  replied — '*  BuchanaQum  omnibus 
antepono;  Haddonmn,  nemini  postpone."  He  was  the  principal  compiler  of 
the  ''Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticanim."    He  died  in  K72. 

(8.)  Mb.  John  Astelt,  or  Asterly,  Master  of  the  Jewel  House,  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  Riding,  entitled — "  The  Art  of  Biding^  aei  forth  in  a 
Brieft,  vjiJOi  a  due  ItUerprelation  of  certain  places^  aJOedged  out  of  Zenophon  and 
Cfrysotiy  very  expert  and  exceileni  Bbrsemen :  wherein  aiso  the  true  use  of  the  Rand 
hy  the  said  Orffaon^s  Euka  and  Precepts  is  ^unon."    1584. 

(9.)  Mr.  Bernard  Hampton  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council  , 

(10.)  M.  NiCASTOB  was  a  Greek  of  Constantinople,  who  visited  England  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  partly  to  promote  a  union  between  the  Greek 
Church  and  the  Church  of  England,  and  partly  to  collect  what  charity  he  could 
for  the  distressed  Christians  of  his  own  country. 

(11.)  RoGEB  AscHAic,  in  respect  to  scholarship,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
conversational  talent,  was  second  to  no  one  in  the  goodly  company  of  eminent 
and  learned  men  assembled  that  day  in  the  chambers  of  Sir  William  Cecil. 

(12.)  BsATDra  was  early  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  an  English  insti- 
tution of  learning,  and  neither  prince  or  pew  was  spared  the  salutary  infliction 
of  the  rod.  Archbishop  Anselm  protested  against  its  use  in  1070,  as  calculated 
to  "  convert  men  into  brutes,"  and,  in  the  "  Fasten  Letters,"  Mrs.  Agnes  Faston 
instructs  Mr.  Greenfield,  tutor  of  her  son,  "to  truly  belash  him  until  he  will 
amend."  In  the  same  curious  collection  will  be  found  the  articles  by  which  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  when  he  took  charge  of  Henry  YI.,  binds  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester and  the  Council  to  stand  by  him  '*  in  chastising  him,  (the  young  king,) 
in  his  de&ults,"  although  he  should  '*  in  conceit  of  his  high  and  royal  authority  " 
'*  loathe  the  chastening."    We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  topic  hereafter. 

(13.)  Sib  Thomas  Sioth,  for  a  time  Provost  of  Eton  College,  and  university 
orator  at  Cambridge,  was  bom  in  1614,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College,  and 
cooperated  with  Sir  John  Cheke  in  introducing  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  as 
advocated  by  Erasmus.  He  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  a  reformation  of  the 
spelling  of  the  English  languge,  entitled  "  De  recta  et  emendala  lingua  AngUooi 
Scriptune,^*  In  1548  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and 
knighted.  In  1578  he  was  the  author  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  by  which  the 
IJniversitiee  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  two  colleges  of  Eton  and  Win- 
chester, were  authorized  to  require  in  their  leases  that  a  third  part  of  the  old 
rent  should  be  paid  in  kind;  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  each  6«.  8d^  or  a  quarter  of 
malt  for  every  5«;  or  that  the  lessee  should  pay  for  the  same  according  to  the 
price  that  wheat  and  malt  should  be  sold  for,  in  the  maricet  next  adjoining  to 
the  respective  colleges,  on  the  market  day  before  the  rent  comes  due. 

(14.)  Sm  John  Cheks,  whom  Ascham  characterizes  as  "one  of  the  best 
scholars  "  and  "the  oonningest  masters  of  his  time,"  was  bom  in  Cambridge  in 
1514,  was  educated  at  St  John's  College,  which  he  afterward,  as  professor,  as- 
osted  to  bund  up  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  learning,  especially  in  Greek,  and 
where  he  trained  such  scholars  as  Cecil,  Ascham,  Hadden,  Bill,  Ac.;  was  en- 
trusted with  the  education  of  Prince  Edward,  by  whom,  when  he  became  King, 
be  was  knighted,  made  Privy  Councilor,  and  one  of  his  Secretaries  of  State; 
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seired  in  Beyeral  educational  and  ecclesiastical  commissions;  promoted  the  ap- 
pointment of  good  men  to  office ;  became  involved  in  the  civil  and  theological 
troubles  of  his  times ;  and  died  in  1657,  at  an  age  when  bis  oountiy  had  most  to 
expect  from  his  learning  and  experience.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  study 
of  Greek,  and  its  correct  pronunciation,  and  labored  with  his  friend,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  to  give  prominence  to  the  Saxon  element  in  the  English  language,  and  to 
rid  its  orthography  of  many  of  its  anomalies.  For  this  purpose  he  made  a  new 
translation  of  the  Grospel  of  St  Matthew,  in  which  he  strove  to  use  only 
English  Saxon  words.    See  Stryjw's  Life  of  Sir  J,  Cheke, 

(15.)  JoHK  Sturm,  or  Sttjrmius,  was  bom  at  Schleiden,  near  Cologne, 
was  educated  at  Liege,  Louvain  and  Paris,  and  for  forty-five  years  was  rector 
of  the  gymnasium  and  college  at  Strasburg,  which  he  established  and  made  the 
best  classical  school  in  Europe.  He  was  much  consulted  in  the  drafting  of 
school-codes,  and  in  the  organization  of  gymnasia,  and  his  *'  Plan  for  organizing 
institutions  of  learning,"  his  "  Classic  Letters,"  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  his 
own  sdiool,  and  his  editions  of  classic  authors,  entitle  him  to  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  "  Pedagogics."  Raumer,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Teaching,"  devotes  a  chapter  to  Sturm's  system  of  education. 

(16.)  Theages  is  not  considered  by  many  scholars  worthy  of  Plato,  and  its 
authorship  is  attributed  to  Antipater,  the  teacher  of  Pansetius,  and  the  disciple 
of  Diogenes  of  Babylon. 

Theages  desired  "to  become  a  wise  man,"  to  the  great  trouble  of  his  &ther, 
Bemodocus,  who  resorts  to  Socrates  for  counsel.  Socrates  replies  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proverb;  applied  to  those  who  came  to  counsel  the  oracles 
^^  Cowisdf  Demodocus,  is  said  to  be  a  sacred  thing;"  and  then  adds,  "  If  Vien  any 
other  cansuUaiion  is  sacred,  Ihis  is  so,  dbotU  which  you  are  now  considering.  For 
ffi£re  is  not  a  thing,  abotU  which  a  person  may  consult,  more  divine  than  about  the 
instruction  of  himsdf  and  of  those  rdated  to  him, "  Aftor  probing  the  yomig  man 
by  questions,  Socrates  concludes  to  receive  him  into  his  companionship. 

(17.)  Plato  in  the  Dialogues  on  the  Republic,  exhibits  the  misery  of  man  let 
loose  from  law,  and  a  general  plan  for  making  him  subject  to  law,  as  the  sure  way 
of  perfecting  his  nature.  In  the  seventh  dialogue,  from  which  Ascham  quotes, 
Plato  unfolds  the  province  of  a  good  early  education,  in  turning  the  eyes  of  the 
mind  from  the  darkness  and  uncertainty  of  popular  opinion,  to  the  dear  hght  of 
truth,  and  points  out  some  of  the  uses  of  mathematics  and  gymnastics,  in 
quickening  and  enlarging  the  apprehension,  and  inuring  to  intense  apphcation. 
Li  this  connection  he  asserts : 

^^  Every  thing  ihen  relaiing  to  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  aU  the  previous  ifi- 
struciion  which  ikey  should  receive  before  they  learn  dialectics,  ought  to  be  set  before 
them  while  they  are  chUdren,  and  on  such  a  plan  of  teaching^  that  (hey  may  learn 
without  compulsion.  Why  so  t  Because,  said  I,  a  free  man  ought  to  acquire  no 
training  under  slavery ;  for  the  labors  of  (he  body  when  endured  through  compul- 
sum  do  not  at  aU  deteriorate  the  body ;  but  for  the  sotd,  it  can  endure  no  conqnUsory 
discipline.  Thte,  said  he.  Do  not  tfien,  said  I,  my  best  of  friends,  force  boys  to  their 
learning ;  but  train  them  up  by  amusementj  that  you  may  be  better  oOM  to  discern 
the  character  of  each  oryis  genius." 

This,  too,  was  the  doctrine  of  Quintilian,  in  List  Lib.  1.  c  1,  20 : — Nam  id  in 
primis  cavere  oportebit,  ne  studia,  qui  amare  nondum  potest,  oderit  et  amaritu- 
dinem  semel  perceptam  etiam  ultra  rudes  annos  reformidet 


H.   LIFE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  JOHN  STURM. 

VBOH  THX  OEBMAK  OF  KABL  YGS  BAUHEB.* 


John  Stdbm,  or  Sturmius,  as  his  name  was  latinized,  one  of  the 
best  classical  scholars  and  school  teachers  of  his  time,  was  bom  at 
Schleiden,  in  the  Eiffel,  near  Gologne,  in  1507.  His  father  was  stew- 
ard to  Count  Manderscheid,  with  whose  sons  the  young  John  was 
educated  until  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  went  to  the  school  of  the 
Hieronymiansf  at  Liege,  and  hence,  in  1524,  to  the  University  of 
Louvain,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  studying,  and  two  more  in 
teaching.  Of  his  parents  and  early  teachers  he  ever  spoke  with  grati- 
tude and  veneration,  and  his  mother  he  characterizes  as  a  **  superior 
woman."  Among  his  fellow-students  was  Sleidanus,  the  historian,  and 
Andreas  Bersalius,  the  anatomist 

In  connection  with  Rudiger  Rescius,  the  professor  of  Greek  at 
Louvain,  Sturm  established  a  printing  press,  from  which  Homer  and 
other  Greek  and  Roman  classics  were  issued.  With  copies  of  these 
books  for  sale,  and  for  use  by  students,  he  removed  to  Paris,  in  1529, 
where  he  studied  medicine,  read  public  lectures  on  logic,  and  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  got  married,  and  had  private  scholars  from 
Gennany,  England,  and  Italy.  Here  he  established  a  high  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  and  corresponded  with  Erasmus,  Melancthon, 
Bucer,  and  others.  Such  was  his  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar  and 
teacher  that,  when  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Strasburg];  decided 

-*  OtaehidUe  der  Pudagogik.  The  biographical  portion  of  Von  Raumer's  chapter  ia  abridged, 
and  that  portion  which  treats  of  the  theological  controTeraiea  of  the  timea,  and  partlcalarly 
of  the  differences  between  the  German,  and  the  SwisB,  and  French  reformers,  with  the  for- 
mer of  whom  Sturm  sympathized,  and  to  some  extent  cooperated,  is  altogether  omitted. 
Sturm  was  avowedly  a  Lutheran,  and  the  CalTinist  charged  him  with  abaenting  himself  from 
the  communion  table  and  from  church  for  twenty  years. 

tThe  Hieronjmians  were  a  regular  order  of  canons,  or  clergy,  employed  In  teaching, 
founded  by  Gerhard  Grovte,  In  1373.  They  wore  a  white  dress,  with  black  scapula,  and 
were  most  numerous  and  efficient  in  the  Netherlands,  where  they  originated.  They  were 
also  known  as  Hierooymttes,  Hermits  of  St.  Hieronymas,  Collatian  Brothers,  Gregorians,  or 
Bretturen  of  Good  Will.  The  instruction  in  their  schools  was  partly  elementary  and  panly 
classical.  Their  scholars  learned  to  copy  M8S.,  to  read  and  write,  were  diligently  drilled  in 
speaking  Latm,  and  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  a  few  of  the  classic*, 
especially  Cicero.  See  Raumert  Hist,  tf  Ptd.^  Vol.  1,  p.  64 :  Cramer,  BUi,  qf  Ed.  in  the 
IfetherUmdt,  p.  260,  «t  aeq.  It  was  at  Liege,  from  the  Hieronymlana,  that  Sturm  received  the 
educational  principle  which  he  afterward  embodied  In  his  own  school  at  Strasburg,  "  Pletas 
sapiens  et  eloquens  est  finis  studiorum.*' 

:  A  tbeolofical  school  was  proposed  in  ISOl,  but  not  established  till  1634.    In  ISM,  a  number 
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to  establish  a  gymnasium,  he  was  earnestly  solidted  to  organize  and 
conduct  it  as  Rector.  He  accordingly,  in  1637,  removed  to  that  city, 
where  he  labored  for  forty-five  years  as  a  teacher,  aud,  by  his  example, 
correspondence  and  publications,  was  greatly  influential  in  introducing 
a  better  organization  and  methods  of  instruction  into  the  schools  of 
Europe.  His  plan  of  oiganizing  a  gymnasium  or  classical  school  was 
drawn  up  in  1538,  and  published  under  the  title  of  ^Ths  best  mode 
of  opening  institutions  of  leamingP  The  development  of  this  plan 
was  exhibited  in  Letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  the 
various  classes  of  his  Gymnasium,  in  1565,  and  in  an  account  of  the 
examination  of  the  school,  published  in  1578. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1581,  by  a  decree  of  the  city  council, 
Sturm  was  deposed  from  the  Rectorate,  "  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age,  and  for  other  reasons,"  viz. :  publishing  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
opposed  the  dominant  religious  majority  in  some  of  the  theological 
disputes  of  the  day.  He  was  soon  after  attacked  with  blindness, 
and,  worn  out  by  the  labors  of  a  toilsome  life,  and  weakened  by  age, 
and  pinched  by  poverty  incurred  by  his  generosity  to  those  who  fled  to 
him  from  persecution,  he  died  in  1589,  in  the  eighty-eeoond  year  of 
his  age,  and  waa  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Gallus,  in  Strasburg. 

Sturm  was  a  man  of  medium  size,  dark  and  ruddy  complexion, 
firm  features,  long  beard,  clear  and  well-^nodulated  voice,  honorable 
presence,  and  a  somewhat  slow  gait.  He  was  amiable  and  dignified, 
in  conversation  earnest  and  courteous,  in  action  decided  and  prompt, 
and  industrious  both  in  his  public  and  private  relations.  He  was  ever 
keeping  pace  with  those  about  him,  learning  Hebrew,  for  instance,  in 
his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  inspiring  his  teachers  with  his  own  enthusiasm. 
He  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  emperors  Charles  V.,  Ferdinand  I.,  and 
Maximilian  XL,  as  well  as  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  England.  His  fame 
as  a  teacher  and  educator  was  European,  and  his  school  was  a  Normal 
School  of  classical  instruction.  Hjs  pupils  were  among  the  "  men  of 
mark  *'  throughout  Germany.  At  one  time  there  were  two  hundred 
noblemen,  twenty-four  counts  and  barons,  and  three  prinpes  under  his 
instruction ;  and,  besides  organizing  directly  many  classicld  schools,  his 
pupils  rose  to  be  head-masters  of  many  more,  and  his  principles  were 
embodied  in  the  School  Code  of  Wurtemberg  in  1559,  and  in  that 
of  Saxony  in  1580,  and  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Jesuits. 

of  elementary  schools  were  Institutedf  which  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  school  in> 
spectors,  of  whom  the  preacher,  James  Sturm,  was  one,  and  through  whose  Influence  John 
Scurm  was  induced  to  remore  to  Strasburg.  The  gymnasium  orfanized  in  1537  was  endowed 
with  t*3e  privileges  of  a  College,  in  1567,  by  Emperor  Maximilian  IL,  and  John  Sturm  wai 
appointed  its  Rector  in  perpeiuo. 
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Sturm's  ststsm  of  instruction. 

Whoever  clearly  conceives  a  distinct  object  of  pursuit,  and  brings 
perseverance,  intelligence  and  tact  to  bear  upon  its  attainment,  will 
be  sure,  at  least,  to  do  something  worthy  of  note ;  and  especially  so, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  he  falls  in  with  the  tendency  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  This  is,  above  all,  true  of  school 
reformers.  If  they  know  not  what  they  would  have,  if  they  have 
no  definite  aim  in  view,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  speak  with  any  pro- 
priety of  the  methods  which  they  may  have  taken  to  reach  their  aim. 
Their  course  is  wavering  and  uncertain,  and  they  inspire  distrust 
instead  of  confidence.  But  Sturm  was  no  wavering,  undecided,  pur- 
poseless man.  With  firm  step  he  advanced  toward  the  realization  of 
a  definitely  conceived  ideal ;  an  ideal,  too,  which,  in  greater  or  less 
distinctness,  floated  before  the  minds  of  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  which  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  highest  aim  of  mental  cul- 
ture. Hence,  he  enjoyed  a  widely  extended  and  an  unquestioning 
confidence.  This,  his  ideal,  Sturm  has  defined  for  us  in  numerous 
passages ;  and  it  is  our  first  duty  to  examine  it,  if  we  wish  to  judge  of 
his  method. 

^  The  end  to  be  accomplished  by  teaching,''  says  he,  ^  is  three-fold ; 
embracing  piety,  knowledge  and  the  art  of  speaking."  In  another 
place,  he  expresses  himself  thus ;  "A  wise  and  persuasive  piety  should 
be  the  aim  of  our  studies.  But,  were  all  pious,  then  the  student 
should  be  distinguished  from  him  who  is  unlettered,  by  scientific  cul- 
ture and  by  eloquence,  {raiione  et  oratione,)  Hence,  knowledge,  and 
purity  and  elegance  of  diction,  should  become  the  aim  of  scholarship, 
and  toward  its  attainment  both  teachers  and  pupils  should  sedulously 
bend  their  every  effort"  What  description  of  knowledge,  and  what 
species  of  eloquence  Sturm  had  in  view,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
inquire. 

The  boy  should  be  sent  to  school, — so  he  insists, — ^In  his  sixth  or 
seventh  year.  His  school  education  proper  should  occupy  nine  years, 
or  until  he  is  sixteen ;  it  should  then  be  succeeded  by  a  more  inde- 
pendent style  of  culture.  Lectures  should  be  substituted  for  recita- 
tion, and  that  for  five  years,  or  until  he  is  in  his  twenty-first  year. 

The  Gymnasium  included  nine  classes,  corresponding  with  the  nine 
years  that  the  pupil  was  to  spend  there.  Seven  of  these  years  Sturm 
assigned  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  pure,  idiomatic  Latin ;  the  two 
that  remained  were  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  an  elegant  style; 
and  to  learn  to  speak  with  the  utmost  readiness  and  propriety,  was 
the  problem  of  the  five  collegiate  years.    During  the  first  seven  years 
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of  tlie  child's  life,  he  was  to  be  left  in  the  care  of  his  mother.  £yery 
year  the  scholars  in  the  lower  classes  were  to  be  promoted,  each  into 
the  next  higher  class,  and  premiuns  were  to  be  awarded  to  the  two 
best  scholars  in  each  class. 

Thus,  Sturm  expressed  himself  in  1537,  in  the  "Plan,"  on  which 
he  organized  his  school,  in  which,  he  gives  a  full  sketch  of  the  course 
of  study  to  be  pursued  by  each  class.  And,  the  arrangement,  thus 
previously  indicated,  was  essentially  the  same  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  save  that  the  Gymnasium  then  embraced  ten  classes, 
instead  of  nine.  This  appears  from  the  ** Classic  Letters"  which,  in 
1565,  Sturm  wrote  to  the  teachers  of  the  various  classes.  Forty 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Gymnasium,  in  1578,  a  general  ex- 
amination took  place,  the  particulars  of  which  were  recorded  with  the 
faithful  minuteness  of  a  protocol.  And  this,  again,  as  well  as  the 
^  Classic  Letters,"  harmonizes,  in  the  main,  with  Sturm's  original  plan 
of  instruction.  And,  in  all  this,  the  observation  forces  itself  upon  us 
that,  as  he  proposed  to  himself  a  well-marked  and  distinct  aim  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  so  he  advanced  toward  that  aim  through  all 
those  long  years  with  an  iron  will  and  a  steady  step. 

I  will  now  give  Sturm's  course  of  instruction  in  detail,  on  the 
authority  chiefly  of  the  report  above  mentioned  of  the  examination 
of  the  school,  and  of  the  "Classic  Letters."  We  will  commence, 
following  the  order  of  the  "  Letters,"  with  the  exercises  of  the  tenth 
or  lowest  class,  and  so  proceed  to  the  first 

Tenth  Class. — ^To  Frisius,  the  teacher  of  this  class,  Sturm  writes, 
"  That  he  is  to  lay  the  foundation ;  to  teach  the  children  the  form 
and  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and,  after 
that,  reading ;  which  will  be  better  expedited  by  learning  Latin  de- 
clensions and  conjugations  than  by  the  use  of  the  catechism.  The 
German  catechism  must  be  committed  to  memory,  for  the  Latin 
would  be  a  mere  matter  of  rote.  The  love  of  the  children  will  re- 
ward him  for  his  pains ;  as  he  himself  (Sturm)  can  testify  from  his 
own  grateful  recollections  of  his  earliest  teachers.  At  the  examination, 
(in  1578,)  the  first  scholar  in  the  ninth  class  put  the  following  ques- 
tions to  the  first  scholar  in  the  tenth. 

Q.  What  have  you  leaned  in  the  tenth  clan  1 

A.  liBtton,  ipelling,  nadiof  and  writiof  ,  all  the  paradigms  of  booin  and  Tarbe,  and  the  GennaB 
eateehitm  likewiie. 
Q.  Read  me  lomething  fVom  the  JWaiufa  of  onr  Rector. 

A,  An  tic  %on  u  Lucius  Moeiug  »tudiorum  meorum,  gwi  modo  a  ms  </0re  dutnteroi  t 
Q.  What  it  Ute  moaning  of  tochu  t  , 

A.  A  companion. 
Q.  Deoline  »oeiuM. 
A.  Soeiut,  Men,  godot  etc. 
Q.  What  it  the  meaning  atditeedo 7 
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df .  I  go  aw«y. 

Q.  CoDJufata  duudo. 

jS.  Diacedo^  di$etder§^  ale. 

Q.  To  what  eonjQfation  doai  disado  balong  1 

jS.  That  I  hara  not  learnad. 

Ninth  Class. — ^To  Schinier,  the  teacher  of  this  class,  Sturm  writes, 
^  That  he  is  to  ground  the  scholar  more  thoroughly  in  declining  and 
conjugating,  adding  all  the  anomalous  and  irregular  forms.  Then, 
too,  he  must  see  that  the  scholars  learn  a  great  number  of  Latin 
words,  particularly  the  appellations  of  common  tmd  familiar  objects. 
O^such  words,  he  must  every  day  give  a  few  to  one  scholar,  a  few  to 
another,  and  so  on,  to  commit  to  memoiy ;  only  taking  care  not  to 
select  words  at  random,  but  in  their  natural  groups,  as  organic  sys- 
tems, each  formed  upon  a  distinct  and  independent  idea.  Thus,  too, 
each  boy,  by  listening  to  the  words  which  the  others  repeat,  will  him- 
self the  more  readily  fasten  them  in  Ms  own  mind. 

This  method  of  enriching  the  memory  with  words,  Sturm  says,  he 
should  have  introduced  twenty-seven  years  before,  had  it  been  appre- 
ciated. How  was  it  that  Roman  youths,  at  so  early  an  age,  learned 
to  express  themselves  with  ease  and  propriety?  They  prattled  in 
Latin  on  their  mother's  breast ;  the  nurses,  in  whose  care  they  were 
placed,  talked  to  them  in  infantile  dialect  in  broken  Latin ;  and  this, 
as  they  grew  older,  was  gradually  corrected.  And  then  the  children 
were  continually  learning  new  words  fi'om  the  household  servants, 
who  played  with  them,  not  simply  to  amuse  them,  but  likewise  to 
exercise  them  in  speaking  Latin.  To  this  we  must  add  their  daily 
intercourse  with  their  companions,  in  which  the  older  boys  derived  an 
ever  increasing  knowledge,  both  of  words  and  things.  All  this  the 
youth  of  the  present  day  lack  entirely,  as  neither  parents,  domestics, 
nor  comrades  speak  Latin.  "This  evil,"  continues  Sturm,  "must  be 
removed  by  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  teacher,  and  in  the  way  which 
I  have  indicated."  In  another  place  he  repeats  the  same  complaint. 
"  Cicero,"  he  says,  "  was  but  twenty  years  old  when  he  delivered  hb 
speeches  in  behalf  of  P.  Quintius  and  Sextius  Roscius ;  but,  in  these 
latter  days,  where  is  the  man,  of  fourscore  even,  who  could  bequeath 
to  the  world  such  masterpieces  of  eloquence?  And  yet,  there  are 
books  enough,  and  there  is  intellect  enough.  What,  then,  do  we 
need  further  ?  I  reply,  the  Latin  language,  and  a  correct  method  of 
teaching.  Both  these  we  must  have,  before  we  can  arrive  at  the 
summit  of  eloquence."  In  conclusion,  Sturm  implores  Schirner  not 
to  undervalue,  for  a  moment,  his  labors  with  the  elementary  class ; 
but,  to  stand  up  as  a  champion  against  those  gladiators  of  barbarism 
who  from  indolence  have  corrupted,  or  from  envy  have  withstood, 
the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
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At  the  examination,  the  first  in  the  eighth  class  asked  the  first  in 
the  ninth,  as  follows. 

Q.  To  what  eoqjogation  doat  iuettb  beloog  1 

A,  To  Um  third,  heeaiiM  it  malLM  o  short  bofora  le  in  th«  iniloitiva. 

Q.  To  what  eka  does  dite^do  baloog  1 

A.  It  it  a  neater  verb. 

Q.  What  it  a  neater  Torbl 

Jt.  A  neuter  verb  it,  Jte. 

Q.  Decline  the  imperatire  of  diseedo. 

A.  Dueede^  diseedito,  etc. 

Q.  What  elie  haTO  yoaieamed  in  the  ninth  ehuil 

A.  Beitdet  the  German  eateehitna,  I  haye  committed  to  memory  the  Second  OneeuttficMi,  and 
trtntlated  the  JWrawet  of  onr  Rector  into  German. 

Q.  Trantlate  llie  dialogue  that  hat  jott  been  reheamd. 

A.  An  tu  nou  e*  Lucius^  Are  you  not  Lnciui ;  toeius  ttudiarum  nuorum,  my  tehool-feUow ; 
gM*,  who ;  dite49»enUf  went ;  a  lae,  from  me ;  modo,  jati  now ;  e  forot  &t  the  marltet  place. 

Q.  To  which  of  the  partt  of  tpaeeh  does  wudo  belong  t 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  for  the  indeelinablet  art  not  taught  in  my  claat. 

Eighth  Class. — ^To  Matthias  Huebner,  teacher  of  this  class,  Sturm 
writes,  ^  That  it  must  be  his  especial  care  that  the  boys  forget  noth- 
ing they  have  learned  in  the  lower  classes.  And  what  they  have 
there  learned  he  can  best  ascertain  by  consulting  their  prescribed 
school-books,  which  in  all  the  classes  are  most  faithfully  conformed  to. 

The  boys,  who  have  been  promoted  from  the  ninth  into  the  eighth 
class,  must  be  able  to  inflect  all  the  nouns  and  verbs.  This  they  will 
have  learned  more  by  practice  than  in  a  scientific  manner,  just  as  the 
Roman  and  Greek  boys  were  exercised  in  language  before  the  gram- 
marians gave  them  the  reasons  why  they  ought  to  speak  as  they  did. 
Moreover,  the  boys  in  the  next  lower  class  had  learned  by  heart  many 
short  sayings  and  sentences ;  but,  ^ since  in  these  no  very  wide  range 
of  words  occurred,  they  were  enjoined  to  compile  dictionaries,  and  to 
enter  therein  all  the  common  and  necessary  words  under  distinct  heads, 
such  heads  for  instance  as  the  following,  the  whole  and  its  parts^ 
friendship  and  enmitt/^  cause  and  effect,  etc  These  dictionaries  must 
now,  in  the  eighth  class,  be  increased  and  enlarged ;  if  the  boys  have 
before  fixed  in  their  minds  the  definition  of  epistola,  they  will  now 
learn  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  epistolam  reddere,  etc.  As  the 
boys  in  the  lower  classes  have  learned  by  practice  how  to  decline  and 
conjugate,  so  now  they  must  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  all  the  eight 
parts  of  speech,  and  each  declension  and  conjugation  must  be  fully 
and  distinctly  characterized,  and  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from 
that  which  they  have  already  learned. 

Besides  this,  they  are  to  read  the  select  letters  of  Cicero  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  language ;  and^ 
in  such  reading,  different  letters  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  dififerent 
decuriae,* 

-■-  —  ,,> 

*  The  clettai  were  tubdiTided  into  dseuriaef  or  tent;  the  lint  In  each  tm  wet  oalled  the  deaaion. 
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During  the  last  months  of  their  school-year,  the  boys  of  this  class  are 
to  commence  a  series  of  exercises  in  style,  which  will  take  the  place  of 
their  previous  oral  practice  in  the  formation  of  new,  or  the  alteration  of 
given  Latin  phrases. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  scholar  in  the  seventh  class  put  to  the 
first  scholar  in  the  eighth  class  the  following  questions,  beginning  as 
before  with  the  last  of  the  preceding  series. 

Q.  T«n  nM,  to  whieh  of  the  paiti  of  ipaech  mtdo  btlongi.  « 

Jt.  It  i*  an  advtrb  of  time. 

Q.  What  is  an  adTwbl 

jS.  It  it  an  iadeolinable  part  (^  ■peach,  See. 

Q.  How  man  J  indeeUnable  parti  <^  ipeeeh  an  there  t 

Jt.  Four,  Stc,  Aus. 

Q.  What  ebe  have  yon  leaned  in  your  elam  1 

Jt.  Beudes  a  foller  etymology,  we  have  read  the  fiitt  book  of  the  leleot  lelten  of  Cieeio,  the 
fourth  dtalogiie  in  the  JWontfci,  the  lart  part  of  the  Steond  Onoma»tie0m,  and  the  German 
Oatechitm. 

Q.  Bead  a  letter  ftom  Cicero. 

Jt.  deero  JUHm  Tiraid  S.  P.  D.    Etn  jnsU  eC  idm§a  unu  09  ncusaHon^  int0rmisnomu, 
etc.,  etc. 
.  Q.  Tiandate  what  yo«  have  reed. 

A.  Etsi  «M#  M,  althongh  yon  have  ofihred ;  ttauation^  juttOt  a  Joit  apology,  efee. 

Q.  To  what  part  of  ipeech  do  yon  refer  tdraeaf 

.^.  It  is  an  a^jaetiTO ;  in  the  abiative  ease,  and  singnlar  number. 

Q.  How  do  you  form  its  comparative  1 

Jt.  By  predzing  wiagit ;  wiagit  idonau. 

Q.  By  what  role  do  we  say  vti  nentttiaMJ 

Jt.  Syntax  is  not  taught  in  my  elam. 

Seventh  CI(Ass. — Sturm  writes  to  Lingelsheim,  the  teacher  of 
this  class,  ^  It  must  be  his  care  that  the  scholars  do  not  lose  any 
thing  of  that  which  they  have  learned  in  the  three  preceding  classes ; 
and  then  that  they  should  add  to  what  they  have  ahready  learned ; — 
in  the  first  place,  Latin  syntax.  This  must  contain  but  few  rules, 
must  be  clear,  and  set  forth  by  examples,  and  that  chiefly  from  Cicero. 
In  the  daily  reading  of  Cicero's  letters,  the  rules  of  syntax,  through 
constant  use,  must  be  more  and  more  impressed  on  the  memory. 
Pliny  sajTS  that  we  must  read  much,  but  not  many  things ;  in  this 
class,  however,  many  things  must  be  read,  in  order  to  arrive  at  much. 

Subjects  must  be  assigned  to  the  scholars  for  their  exercises  in  slyle ; 
but,  in  the  treatment  of  such  subjects,  conciseness  must  be  aimed  at 
The  teacher  should  render  assistance  in  this  matter,  either  orally  or 
by  writing,  (on  the  blackboard,)  constructing  sentences  beforehand,  as 
musio-teacheis  sing  first  what  they  wish  their  pupils  to  learn.  The 
subjects  are  to  be  drawn  from  what  the  scholars  have  learned  in  this 
or  the  previous  classes,  so  that  the  exercise  in  style  shall  involve  a 
repetition,  and  thus  refresh  the  memory.  And,  for  such  an  exercise 
on  Sundays,  the  German  Catechism  is  to  be  translated.  This  transli^ 
tion  must  be  made  in  classical  Latin,  such  words  alone  excepted  as 
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have  been  authorized  by  the  church,  as  TriniUu,  scteramentum,  hap- 
tismus,  etc  The  scholars  in  this  class  should,  by  no  means,  use  any 
other  catechism  than  that  which  they  have  had  before  in  the  lower 
classes. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  in  the  sixth  class,  asked  the  first  in 
the  seventh : 


Q.  By  what  rale  do  we  say  idnm  mH  exeutatitm*  t 

Jt,  Uter^  frmor^  fwngcfT^  ete 

Q.  EteusatimM  idontal 

A,  AdjectiTM,  pronoant  and  partiei{rfea,  cto. 

A.  One  rabataotive  forerai  another,  etc 

Q.  What  elw  do  you  learn  in  your  clan  Y 

A.  We  read  two  dialogues  in  the  JVeamtsei  of  oar  Rector,  the  second  book  of  the  leleot  letters 
of  Cicero,  the  '* Precepts"  of  Cato,  the  catechism,  and  the  *'  Sunday  Sermons  ;*'  and,  in  the  fint 
book  of  mosie,  we  learn  the  scale  and  interrak.  Also,  in  my  class,  exercises  in  style  are 
commeeeed. 

Q.  Read  a  sentence  fh>m  Cato^ 

A^  Disce  eliqvid^  nam  fuaim  aukito  fortmuL  recetftt. 
Ara  remanet  vitarnqnt  hmninit  nan  dtterit  vn^umn. 

Q.  Translate  this  distich. 

A.  Ditee  o/if vid,  learn  something ;  nmm,  for ;  emmftrttnu,  rtcadit,  when  fbrtaiw  frils,  etc, 

Q.  Disee  alipad  ;  what  is  the  rule  for  this  eonstmetioD  1 

A.  A  verb  signifying  actively,  etc. 

Q,  Toteumsvbitoreeedit? 

A.  Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  etc 

Q.  Read  something  in  Greek.  • 

A.  I  have  not  read  any  Greek  in  my  class. 

Sixth  Glass. — ^To  Malleolus,  the  teacher  of  this  class,  Sturm  writes, 
^'  That,  from  the  examination  of  the  scholars  of  the  seventh  class  for 
their  promotion,  he  has  learned  their  progress.  He  is  to  consider 
that  to  keep  what  has  been  acquired  is  no  less  an  art  than  the  first 
acquisition  of  it.  The  longer  letters  of  Cicero  may  now  be  translated 
into  German,  and  in  such  an  order  that  different  letters  shall  be 
assigned  to  different  decuriae.  And,  in  a  similar  manner,  he  is  to 
proceed  with  poetical  selections.  The  first  decuriorij  for  example,  may 
repeat  the  **  Veni  redemptor  gentium^  of  Bishop  Ambrose ;  the  second, 
Martial's  epigram,  "  Vitam  quae  faciunt  beatiorem  ;  "  the  third,  the 
ode  of  Horace,  commencing  with  ^RecHtis  viveSj  Lictnij  neque  altum,^ 
for  the  teacher  to  translate  and  explain.  Then  each  of  the  three  may 
require  a  similar  translation  and  explanation  of  the  other  scholars. 
In  the  writing  exercises,  pains  is  to  be  taken  to  arrive  at  a  greater 
elegance  of  style. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  translation  of  the 
catechism,  and  to  the  reading  of  some  letters  of  Hieronymus. 

Greek,  moreover,  is  to  be  commenced  in  this  class. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  in  the  fifth  class  asked  the  first  in  the 
sixth  as  follows : 

Q.  Read  a  Ihble  from  the  Greek  of  iEsop. 
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A.  *^c^$  rai  hJUav, 

"E>a0of  Kwnywi  ^yowra^  ete. 

Q.  Decline  iXaupos,* 

A.  *0  ff«(  ^  iXa^y  ete. 

Q.  What  ii  ^svyowa  1 

.^.  A  participle,  from  ipnyta ;  fatnre,  ^{«». 

Q.  What  have  you  read  in  Latin  1 

jf.  The  last  two  books  of  the  select  letters  of  Cioero,  the  Aadria  of  Teraooe,  the  first  book  of 
poetiy,  the  SfnUxis  Figurata,  the  shorter  Latin  cateehism  of  Lather,  and  the  Bnndaj  Sermons. 
In  mosie,  we  have  attended  to  the  science  of  time. 

Q.  Read  somethinf  from  the  fiAh  book  of  the  Triitia  of  Ovid. 

j9.  IMtnra  f  not  conehast  qmot  Msosiia  rogaria  fiom 
Qii0iM  gcpmifemm  grana  papaver  kdbetf  ete. 

Q.  LiUra^  etc.    What  kind  of  construction  is  thisi 

d9.  It  is  a  zeugma ;  for  the  verb  agrees  in  nnmber  with  the  nearest  nominative,  ete. 

Q.  How  does  zengma  difibr  from  syllepsis  1 

jf.  In  syllepsis,  the  a^joctive  or  verb  agrees  with  the  most  important  word ;  hot,  in  lengma,  with 
the  nearest. 

Q.  Conekat ;  what  is  the  quantity  of  its  first  syllable  1 

jS.  The  qoantity  of  syOaUes  is  not  taoght  in  the  sixth  class. 

Fifth  Class. — Stunn  writes  to  Bitner,  the  teacher  of  this  class, 
that  the  boys  come  to  him  well  versed  in  grammar,  provided  with  a 
store  of  Latin  words  for  every-day  objects,  the  German  appellations 
for  which  had  become  familiar  to  them  beforehand.  But  now,  in  the 
fifth  class,  objects  entirely  unknown  to  the  boys,  and  words,  designat- 
ing such  objects,  also  equally  unknown  to  them,  are  to  be  brought 
forward.  Since  they  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  relative  to  the  art  of 
poetry,  they  are  now  to  be  made  acquainted  with  metre,  with  the 
quantity  of  syllables,  and  with  the  varieties  of  feet  and  of  verses,  and 
metrical  examples  are  to  be  given  to  them.  And  further,  they  must 
learn  mythology ;  and,  in  addition  to  Cicero's  Cato  and  Laelius,  must 
read  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  Instruction  in  Greek  is  to  be  continued. 
The  boys  are  to  learn  the  Greek  words  for  virtues  and  vices,  for  man- 
ners, practices  and  customs,  etc,  and  also  to  complete  their  encyclo- 
paedias of  Latin  words. 

Style,  too,  is  to  be  more  thoroughly  cultivated.  And,  toward  the 
close  of  the  school-year,  they  must  practice  the  art  of  making  verses; 
not,  however,  by  composing  poems  upon  given  subjects,  so  much  as  by 
restoring  the  meter  to  stanzas  that  have  been  disarranged  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  this  there  is  no  occasion  either  for  invention  or  for  a  choice 
of  words;  they  {ire  simply  to  put  the  words  given  them  in  their 
proper  places. 

*  It  will  be  a  good  exercise  to  give  the  scholars  some  example  of  elo- 
quence to  translate  into  German,  and  then  to  make  them  reproduce  it, 
extempore,  in  Latin  again ;  for,  in  such  case,  the  Roman  orator  him- 
self, instead  of  the  teacher,  will  act  the  part  of  prompter.  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  one  of  the  shorter  Pauline  epistles  is  to  be  interpreted. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  in  the  fourth  class  repeated  the 
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question  which  the  first  in  the  sixth  class  could  not  answer ;  but  directed 
it,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  questions,  to  the  first  in  the  fiftL 

Q.  What  it  the  quaDtitj  of  the  fint  lyDablo  of  the  word  cradhof  7 

A.  It  to  lonf ,  bj  ponttioD.    Poiiticm  to,  ete. 

Q.  What  it  the  quantity  of  the  last  lyUable  of  Uttm^  7 

A,  It  it  thort,  by  th6.nile,  oCe. 

Q.  What  tort  of  a  foot  to  UUm^f 

A.  A  dactyls :  beeaate  the  flnt  tyDable  to  loof  ,  the  latt  two  thort. 

Q.  How  many  kindi  of  feet  are  there  1 

A.  Three ;  those  of  two,  three  and  foar  tyllablet,  nqiectiTely. 

Q.  What  do  we  eonttract  out  of  taoh  feetl 

A.  A  poem  or  yerte. 

Q.  What  n  a  veite  1 

A.  A  metrical  whole  oonttnieled  of  tepai^e  feet. 

Q.  What  have  yoo  read  betidet  in  Latin  1 

A.  Some  of  Gic«ro*t  letters  to  hto  ftiendt,  the  fint  and  teeond  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  liie  saeond 
book  of  poetry,  and  the  thorter  Latin  catechtom  of  Lather. 

Q.  What  have  you  read  in  Greek  ? 

A.  The  second  part  of  the  **  Inttruetion  in  the  Greek  tongoe,**  and  the  Bnnday  BeraoBB. 

Q.  What  to  the  perfect  tense  of  ^y^  ' 

A,  wi^nx"^ 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  tay  ^l^nxcif  as  X£X«X0  from  Xfyo>7 

A.  Because,  when  the  verb  begins  with  a  rough  mute,  the  reduplication  takes  the  eonesponding 
smooth. 

Q.  What  to  the  Second  Aorist  of  ^X"  7 

A.  l<pvyov,  formed  from  the  Imperfect,  l^tvyov^  by  rejecting  the  fint  vowel  of  the  diphthong. 

Q.  Cocyugate  Totji/k. 

A.  Tonrfii,  etc 

Q.  Conjugate  the  anomalous  rerb  Toif/ii. 

A.  The  anomalous  verbs  and  the  Attic  tenses,  the  teacher  of  the  fifth  clait  has  not  explained. 

Fourth  Class. — ^To  Laurence  Engler,  the  teacher  of  this  class, 
Sturm  writes,  ^'  That  he  receives  the  hoys  from  the  fifth  class  well 
grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  provided  with  a  good  store 
of  choice  words,  and  familiar  with  illustrations  drawn  from  poets,  and 
with  a  greater  numher  still  from  orators.  With  all  this  in  view,  he 
must  now  see  to  it  that  the  hoys  exert  themselves  to  their  utmost  in 
listening,  in  interpreting,  and  in  rehearsing  from  memory ;  hut  he 
must  be  careful,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  task  them  beyond  their 
powers.  The  sixth  oration  against  Verres,  which  includes  nearly  all 
kinds  of  narration,  must  be  read ;  further,  the  epistles  and  satires  of 
Horace;  and,  in, Greek,  together  with  the  grammar,  the  ^*Book  of 
Examples.^'  That  which  has  been  learned,  in  the  preceding  classes, 
must  be  repeatedly  recalled  into  the  memory.  Diligent  practice  must 
be  bestowed  on  style ;  and,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  the  shorter 
Pauline  episties  are  to  be  read  by  the  boys,  who  are  to  explain  them 
as  they  read,  but  in  the  plain  manner  of  paraphrase  alone. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  of  the  third  class  asked  the  first  of  the 
fourth  as  follows : 

Q.  Conjugate  foii/ii. 

A.  Ifftifiiy  fffifd  etc 

Q.  Bow  to  it  in  the  ipiddle  voice  1 

A.  Xvofiatf  and  by  epentjbesis,  firra^c,  fh>m  whence  ooroes  Mffn^atf  I  know. 
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Q.  Wbftt  havt  joo  interpietod  io  OrMk  ? 

jf.  Aop*i  ftbtes,  and,  on  Bnndayt,  tha  lint  epistle  to  Timothy. 

Q.  Repeat  a  Greek  Mnteooe  to  me. 

A.  TcSv  yl<k>ir  ei  fuiilv  iirierA^tfyoi,  oi  /uinrrol  dciv,  trm^  airo^s  ^  Y0¥9is  ofroDC  dy^yt»9iv, 
which  means,  etc. 

Q.  In  what  mood  and  tenea  ii  iyiyv>n¥  7 

Jt.  In  the  second  aorat,  sabjanotiTe,  from  iya ;  whose  second  aorist  is  ^ov,  or,  by  Attie  epea- 
theiis,  ^Yayolf. 

Q.  How  many  mataplasms  occor  in  dyAyiactw  t 

Jt,  Two;  qienthesis  and  paragoge. 

Q.  What  is  paragogeT 

A.  The  addition  of  a  letter  or  a  syllable  to  the  end  of  a  word,  as  rovrovi  for  ro^rov^  or  kmda- 
nmrfatlMdmi. 

Q.  What  Latin  have  yoa  studied  1 

J.  The  Eclogues  of  Viigil,  some  odes  of  Horace,  the  second  book  of  Cioero*s  "  Letters  to 
Friends,'*  and  his  qieech  in  behalf  of  Maieos  Maroellus;  also,  a  pait  of  the  Adelphi  of  Teraoee. 

Q.  Repeat  something  out  of  Horace. 

A.  hUeger  vitae  MctlerUfue  punu 
Jinn  egtt  Mauri  jaeulU  nepu  arcu 
JVee  vtnauKtis  grmtida  $agiUi» 
Ascs  pkatetra. 

Q.  To  what  species  of  Terse  does  this  ode  belong  1 

A.  It  is  called  dieolon  tetnutnpkon ;  dUolvn,  becaose  two  kinds  of  tctm  unite  in  its  formation, 
namely,  the  Sapphic,  of  Htc  feet,  in  the  first  three  lines,  and  the  Adonic,  of  two  feet  in  the  last 
line :  and  tetrastrophont  because  the  ode  recors,  after  every  foaith  line,  to  the  same  kind  of  Terse 
wiUi  which  H  eonmienced. 

Q.  Whet  figure  is  eiemplified  in  eget? 

A.  A  xengma  of  speech. 

Q.  How  does  this  dillbr  from  a  zeugma  of  construction  1 

A.  It  is  a  aeugma  of  speech  when  the  meaniog  of  a  verb  or  an  a^jectiTC  is  applicable  to  every 
thing  to  which  it  is  refbned  ;  as,  in  this  sentence  from  Horace,  Linquenda  Ullua  et  damns  et  pUc 
mu  mzor.  But,  if  such  meaning  is  not  appllcsble  to  eveiy  thing,  then  a  zeugma  of  syntax  ot  eon- 
Mnietieo  is  witnessed ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  following: 

FuendMM  aUrJUimint  languida 
CoejftMt  srraiu  et  Danai  ftnus 
InfiUM^  dafknatusfue  Ungi 
Sisypkut  JEeiid/u  laioria. 

Q.  HaTO  yoa  attended,  also,  to  tropes  1 

jf .  No ;  oar  teacher  has  not  told  as  any  thing  of  them. 

Third  Class. — ^To  Boschius,  the  teacher  of  this  dass,  Starm  writes, 
'^That  he  should  not  only  give  to  the  boys  a  firm  hold  on  what  they 
have  already  learned,  but  should  extend  the  range  of  their  studies ; 
should  open  to  them  the  graces  of  rhetoric,  such  as  tropes,  figures, 
etc^  illustrating  all  by  examples.  The  treatise  of  Herennius  on  rhe- 
toric must  be  laid  before  them,  and,  with  it,  the  speech  for  Cluentius 
must  be  read ;  and,  in  Greek,  the  best  efforts  of  Demosthenes  must 
be  studied,  besides  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  or  that  of  the  Odyssey. 

On  Sundays,  the  Pauline  epistles  are  to  be  read  in  the  five  upper 

classes,  and,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  committed  to  memory.    Style 

exercises  are  a  matter  of  course ;  for  style  must  be  always  incessantly 

practiced  and  improved.    Selections  firom  orations  in  Greek  must  be 

translated  by  the  boys  into  Latin,  or  from  orations  in  Latin  into  Greek. 

The  historians  and  poets,  too,  may  be  turned  to  account  in  a  dmilar 

manner;  the  odes  of  I^ndar  and  Horace  changed  into  a  different 
No.  10.— [Vol.  IT.,  No.  1.]— 12. 
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meter,  many  poems  oompoeed,  many  letters  written,  and  other  like 
tasks  constantlj  undertaken. 

The  comedies  of  Terence  and  Plautos  are,  likewise,  to  be  acted ; 
and,  in  this  matter,  the  boys  are  to  be  encouraged  to  rival  the  classes 
above  thenu  All  the  plays  of  these  two  poets  are  to  be  acted  by  the 
four  highest  classes;  twenty  decuriae  can  accomplish  this  within  six 
months.  He,  Sturm,  had  himseU^  three  years  before  the  revolt  of  the 
peasants,  acted  at  Liege  the  part  of  Geta  in  the  Phormio  of  Terence, 
and,  although  he  had  had  no  one  to  direct  his  practice,  he  yet 
derived  great  benefit  from  it 

At  the  examination,  the  first  in  the  third  class,  a  certain  Baron  von 
Sonneck,  was  catechised  by  the  first  in  the  second  class,  as  follows : 

Q.  Since,  O,  noUe  Baxod,  I  ondantand  that  yoo  m  iqgrointiri  with  Sgoim,  allow  dm  to  aik 
yoa  what  a  figan  i»f 

JS,  A  Ugan,  (in  Oraek#x9/(ai)  <■  an  omaonnt  of  ■poarh,  rabititatad  Ibr  a  pUtinar  and  nan 
direct  moda  of  eooTayinf  thoof bt 

Q.  What  aka  hava  joo  laanad  in  tha  thiid  claa  1 

jS.  I  have  read  (ha  Manippu  of  Lnoiaa,  and  tha  two  Epiatlai  of  Paul  to  tha  Thanakmlant. 

Q.  What  hava  jon  read  in  Latin  1 

Jt.  Tha  third  book  of  Cioaro*t  Lattan  to  hit  Friandi,  his  ipaach  jMat  rtHtim,  and  tha  graatar 
part  of  tha  sixth  book  of  tha  JEaaid. 

Q.  Rapaat  soma  ptominant  passafs  from  Lnoian's  dialogue,  the  Manippas. 

A.  Manippas  says  to  Philonidaa,  concerning  tha  punishment  of  the  pnmd  in  Hades :  /iimdnvt  h 
'Po^/iovOoc  rllp  6\tyoxp6piop  dXa^oM^ay  tww  dvOpMraVf  9ti  /t^  i^lfonpno  Bv^nl  re  irrti 
florae  Kai  dviirup  dyoBaw  'nr9XflK6T€t, 

Q.  What  is  the  rale  for  the  constraction,  Ttrvx^K6Tts  rur  dyoBUy  t 

A.  Participles  are  followed  bj  the  same  cases  as  their  Torbs ;  but,  verbs  signifying  "  to  obtain  ar 
to  miss  '*  g^wwm  the  genitiTC  in  Greek ;  wherefore,  nQ^Fv  goveiBS  tha  genitiTO. 

Q.  Qiy  me  a  TOise  ftom  Virgil 

A,  JEntn  thus  prejs  to  Apollo:  "Pkmhe^grmea  Trffoe  stmftr  mUeraU  laftaret.** 

Q.  Oan  yon  show  that  these  Torses  of  the  poet  are  eonstraeted  after  the  rales  of  arti 

A.  The  critics  of  poetry  lay  down  seTcnteen  demands,  (aeeidtntia,)  which  mnst  he  eonibrniad 
to  in  every  verse.  That  Virgil  has  conformed  io  all  these  in  the  above  verses,  I  will  now  attempt 
to  shew.  The  measure  is  dactylic,  as  befits  epic  verse ;  the  feet,  (the  dactyle  and  the  spondee,) 
which  are  appiopriata  to  this  meeenie,  being  employed.  In  the  scansion,  the  eaesnra,  etc.,  tha 
passage  harmonises  with  all  the  rales  of  the  art 

Q.  **  Yon  observe,*'  continues  the  questioner,  "  that  the  noble  Lord  understands  all  these  sub- 
jects, but  I  wish  to  know  one  thhg  fhither ;  is  the  phrase  *snkabe  da  LaH»  e&nnder§  Teucm*  a 
lagioaUy  aooorata  proposition  1  ** 

A.  To  this  point,  with  rsference  to  the  rules  of  logic,  it  is  your  part  to  respond. 

Second  Class. — ^To  Renard,  the  teacher  of  Uiis  class,  Sturm  writes, 
that  he  himself  is  not  to  give  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
poets  and  orators,  but  ra^er  to  assign  that  labor  to  the  scholars ;  but 
he  may,  nevertheless,  direct  fheir  attention  to  the  relation  which  exists 
between  oratorical  and  poetical  usage,  and  may  require  them  to  copy 
striking  passages  from  the  classics  in  their  commonplace-books. 

And  the  like  course  is  to  be  taken  with  Latin  authors,  and  a  com- 
parison 18  to  be  instituted  between  these  and  the  Greek. 

Logic,  the  instrument  of  wisdom,  must  be  laid  before  the  scholars, 
the  analytical  or  introductory  part  first,  and  afterward  the  synthetical . 
or  syllogistic ;  and  rhetoric,  too,  must  ever  accompany  logic,  for  which 
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study  the  **  Institutes  of  Herenniiu"  maybe  taken  as  a  text-book. 
The  teacher  may  read,  with  reference  to  rhetoric,  the  Olynthiac  and 
Philippic  orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  also  some  of  Cicero's.  What  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  shall  he  read  ?  Either  he  may  decide  himself^  or  he  may 
allow  the  boys  to  choose ;  for  these  should  be  often  permitted  to  use 
their  own  judgment.  Daily  exercises  in  style  are  indispensable,  and  a 
higher  point  must  be  reached  therein  than  in  the  previous  classes.* 
The  scholars  may  also  write  short  dissertations,  and  deliver  them 
either  memoriter  or  from  their  notes. 

On  Sundays,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  to  be  read,  learned 
by  heart,  and  recited  by  all.  The  scholars  of  this  class  must  act  the 
comedies  of  Terence  and  Plautus  to  greater  perfection  than  those 
below  them  can  do ;  and,  later  in  their  course,  they  may  represent  a 
play  of  Aristophanes,  Euripides,  or  Sophocles,  which  the  teacher  has 
first  expounded  to  them ;  and,  if  they  should  wish  to  take  up  any 
others  afterward,  they  may  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  as  those  who  are 
self-instructed. 

At  the  examination,  the  first  in  the  first  class  put  to  the  first  in  the 
second  the  same  question  which  the  first  in  the  third  had  left 
imanswered. 

Q.  RaMkhro  me  this  qnaitioii  in  dialeetici,  h  '*  PkoAej  da  LaUc  con»iier§  T^nteros^^  a  completed 
or  lo^eeDy  aeeonte  propoeitioo  1 

jS.  It  it  not,  and  I  thai  prove  wbj  it  ii  not.  A  completed  prqpoeition  it  a  perfect  teBtenee,  in 
wbieh  the  noon  it  nnited  to  the  yerb,  and  which  enoneiatet  either  a  troth  or  a  fUiity.  But,  thia 
phraee  embodiet  neither  that  which  it  tnie  nor  that  whidi  it  fabe.  Tlierefiira^  I  «0Belade<ihat  it 
it  aot«  eompleted  prepotition. 

Q.  From  what  part  of  lofie,  and  for  what  reason,  do  joa  to  conclude} 

Jt.  IVora  the  part  that  relatet  to  definition ;  upon  the  mlet  of  which  part  I  tcke  mj  ttand,  and 
thence  argue  again.  If  a  tentenee  doet  not  conform  to  tome  one  legieal  definition,  that  which  it 
eooyeyed  bj  thit  definition  it  not  applicable  to  toch  ientenoe.  But  the  phrate  in  qoettion  doet  not 
eonform  to  the  definition  of  a  completed  propotition.  Therefore,  the  term  ''completed  propotitloo" 
it  sot  appiieable  to  thit  |Araie. 

Q.  But  here  it  another  rale  of  dialectict :  From  pore  negatiom  no  eonclittion  can  follow.  Your 
propoiitione  are  pore  negationt ;  therefore,  joor  cooclotioo  it  a  tun  aeqmtUw. 

A.  I  deny  the  miner  of  your  aifument;  for  my  eeeood  propotition  it  an  indirect  alBrmation. 
Hence,  my  eyllogism,  tlnce  it  it  ttated  in  the  termt  of  the  figure  called  Ferio,  remaine  imprtfnaUe. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  aik  you  whether  you  would  call  your  tyllogitm  demoottratiTc,  aignmentative, 
or  tophitticaL 

A,  To  Judge  by  Itt  purport,  I  woidd  call  it  demonttratlTe.  But,  if  you  were  to  require  more  of 
me,  at  that  I  thoidd  aniwer  with  retpect  to  the  tcience  of  demoattrtli<m  jer  .to  topblttical  aigu- 
menti^  I  could  not  tafitfy  you;  for  (he  preceptt  of  thete  are  not  taught  in  the  tecood  dam. 

Upon  this  the  questioner  proceeds  as  follows : 

Q.  What  have  you  read  in  rfaetorici 

A.  The  firtt  and  teeood  dialogaet  of  Or.  fltwrm  upoa'Oicero^  diviifeot  of  the  ocatioa,  in  which 
ie  dieeotted  the  fiTC-foId  problem  of  the  orator;  namely,  Itayeation,  diqioeitioo,  eipiemion,  action 
and  memory. 

Q.  Doet  not  judgment  belong  here,  tool 

A.  Qraton  clan  judgment  under  the  heed  of  inventiim ;  for,  inTcntion  tuppotet  a  tdection  of 
dbe  bett  a^gumentt,  and  certainly  we  mutt  diicriminate  and  judge  when  making  tnoh  telection. 


*  It  it  incredible,  Bturm  addt  In  Chit  place,  how  much  one  can  accomplith  by  elfort,  by  imitation, 
by  emulation,  and  by  the  belief  that  all  obttaclet  yield  to  art  and  Indottry. 
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Q.  What  otiMr  antiMin  hav*  yoa  read  ? 

Jl.  The  Mcond  Philippio  of  DemostbeiMt,  and  Cioefo*B  pleai  in  behalf  of  RoiefaM  Amfltiaos  and 
Caiui  RabirioB.  b«idM  the  find  book  of  the  Uiad. 

Q.  Whj  the  name  Uiad  ? 

A.  Became  it  i*  a  narration  of  erenti  and  ezptotti,  of  which  Dinm  or  Troj  was  the  theatre. 

Q.  What  qiecies  of  axgnnMnt  («tate«)  ia  employed  in  the  plea  for  Babirioi  1 

A,  I  have  heard  it  called  the  con^tiual  azfoment;*  but  I  am  no  more  &miUar  with  the  nature 
of  argnmenti  than  with  that  of  the  Tarions  rabdivision*  of  the  oration. 

First  Glass. — ^To  Goelius,  the  teacher  of  the  first  class,  Sturm 
writes,  that  he  is  to  carry  logic  and  rhetoric  to  a  further  extent,  though 
not  to  their  perfection,  after  the  manner  of  the  Aristotelians  and  the 
Greek  rhetoricians ;  for  this  should  be  deferred  until  the  boys  have 
left  the  gymnasium,  and  then  should  be  achieved  by  means  of  a 
shorter  method  composed  by  himself,  (Sturm,)  a  method  which, 
though  not  following  Aristotle  throughout,  yet  contains  all  the  di- 
visions and  subdivisions  {genera  et  partes)  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Aristotle,  Hermogenes,  and  Cicero.  The  rules  of  logic  and  rhetoric 
are  to  be  applied,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
And,  to  the  same  end,  too,  what  remains  of  Virgil,  and  some  portion 
of  Homer,  should  be  read ;  for,  these  poets,  Homer  especially,  have 
conduced  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  oratory .f 

Thucydides  and  Sallust  are  to  be  translated  in  writing  by  the 
scholars  themselves,  some  having  these  passages,  and  others  those, 
assigned  to  them ;  not  all  taking  the  same. 

In  this  class,  too,  the  dramatic  representations  are  to  be  more  fre- 
quent, and  not  a  week  is  to  elapse  without  its  play. 

Of  the  scholars,  Sturm  desires  a  thoroughly  cultivated  fiicility  in 
writing  and  in  declamation :  all  that  they  produce,  whether  in  prose 
or  in  poetry,  must  be  artistic. 

The  Epistles  of  St  Paul  are  to  be  expounded  by  the  scholars,  and 
prominent  passages  of  the  same,  after  the  manner  of  the  rhetoricians, 
are  to  be  amplified. 

At  the  exammation,  one  member  of  ihe  first  class  asked  another, 
as  follows: 

Q.  Tell  me  what  yon  have  read  in  the  fint  elan  1 

t^.  In  the  logic  of  Dr.  Storm,  I  hare  learned  the  preoepU  of  demonttrative  and  lophiitieal  lyUo- 
gism* ;  in  rhetoric,  the  last  two  dlakfuet  upon  Cicero*!  divisions  of  the  oration,  and  his  three 
books  **DeOffloiis;*'  besides  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides ;  out  of  Demosthenee,  Philip's  letter, 
and  Demosthenes*  reply  to  the  same ;  the  latter  part  of  the  catechism  of  Chytraeus ;  and,  on 
Sundays,  St  PauPs  epistle  to  the  CMatians. 

Q.  What  is  a  demoostmtlTe  syllogism  7 

jfl.  It  is  a  eonolttsioQ  drawn  from  necessary  troths,  and  of  special  use  in  extending  the  area  of 
knowledge.  For,  thus  says  Aristotle,  ^  Demonstration  is  the  syllogism  of  seienoe,  piedioated  upon 
aeoessary  propositions,**  as  for  instance : 

•The  conjectural  argument,  {status  eonjeetmraiis,)  or  the  "An  •t(**of  Quintilian,  consists 
wholly  and  solely  of  an  attempt  to  establish  or  to  set  aside  the  tnOk  of  the  ehaiges  alledged. 

t  **  I  am  convinced  that  the  rules  of  each  species  of  oratory,  as  wdl  as  the  ornaments  of  each,  ean 
be  shewn  to  exist  in  Homer ;  so  that,  if  the  art  (^  eloquence  were  extinct,  it  could  be  folly  lertored 
from  this  rich  fountain.**— Stum. 
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Bvaiy  ottOM  to  antaeadmt  to  its  e  Act ; 

Tlw  rtoinf  of  tlie  lua  to  the oaase  of  4mj; 

Therefore,  the  rtoinf  of  the  mm  to  anteeedent  to  the  dey. 

({.  Of  what  aKtue  fa  thto  demoutfation  1 

d«.  U  to  a  perlbot  deraomtration,  and  to  eaJled  by  Artototle  r^fe  U  Sn^  (of  the  Why.)  It  eoniita 
of  trae  propositioM,  primary,  not  Mcondary ;  the  more  prominent,  the  antecedent,  and  thoee  which 
are  the  caoiee  of  the  eondasioo,  and  which  furniah  as  with  demonstntive  Kieooe. 

Q.  1m  there  any  other  ipeeiet  of  demon^atlon  1 

Ji.  Then  to;  namely,  the  impecfeeft  demomtration,  which  to  ealled  ro#  9n,  (of  the  BeeaoN;) 
when  the  eoneliMioD  doae  not  flow  from  primary  or  direct,  bat  from  intermediate  propositions,  or 
ftom  eAoH^  or  seeoBdaiy  and  remote  eaoies,  as  if  I  should  say, 

Wherever  it  to  day,  there  the  son  has  arisen ; 

But,  it  is  day  with  us ; 

Therefore,  with  as  the  san  has  arisen. 

ThtotothedonKmstrationa^osesTMri.  For  the  oaose  to  demoutntod  ftom  its  aflfoet  The  day 
to  not  the  eaow  of  the  8an*s  appearance ;  bat,  the  rtoing  of  the  son  is  the  necessary  and  elBeieDt 
caose  of  the  day. 

Q.  Since,  then,  yoa  assert  that  the  rising  of  thason  to  the  muse  of  day,  what  wooM  yoasay  if 
I  ahoald  prove  to  yoa  that  it  to  not  yet  day  with  asS 

jS.  I  would  like  to  liear  whether  yoa  can  traly  demonstrate  what  yoa  thus  advanoe. 

Q.  h  Bot  the  st^a  of  thiiy  at  g^anltfort  diflsreat  torn  that  which  obtains  here  set  fltraebuif  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  day  now  sit  IVankfoit  1 

jff.  8o  I  imagine. 

Q.  Then  it  to  not  day  with  as  at  BtnAmg, 

Jl.  1  deny  your  conssqnenoe.  For  yoa  have  stated  a  foOaey  in  the  form  of  the  seventh  spceica 
<^  the  yaerolM  slemekL  Your  terms  do  not  both  nflbr  to  the  same  thing,  (mp^  cdftf ,)  but  each 
to  a  diflhrsBt  point,  (w^  lAAe.)  The  major  of  your  axgoment  possesses  nothing  in  comm<m  with 
the  minor ;  tlierafore,  yoor  ooneluaon  to  a  nan  sefastar. 

Q.  Then,  yoa  have  studied  sophistics,  if  I  may  judge  by  your  rejoinder. 

df .  Yes ;  I  have  leaned  the  rales  ai  that  art  as  they  have  been  delieared  to  as  by  oar  fflostriena 
leotor,  Or.  Ctama,  from  the  sophtotical  problems  of  Aristotle. 

Hereupon  the  FespondeDt  exposed  the  faHacj  of  the  two  following 
eophisms. 

(1.)  He  who  to  well  versed  in  sophistical  reasoniag  seeks  to  deceive  others  by  hto  coadusions. 
Yea  say  that  you  an  well  yeiaed  ia  sophistical  reasoning ;  yon,  therefore,  se^  to  deceiTC  me. 

(S.)  He  who  has  five  fingen  on  one  of  hto  hands,  alio  has  three,  and  two,  and  has  five,  likewisa. 
Bat,  he  who  has  tliree,  two,  and  five,  has  ten.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  five  fingers  on  one  of  hto 
hands,  has  tea  oo  the  same  hand. 

In  rhetoric  there  was  no  examination,  but  the  questioning  proceeded 
as  follows : 

Q.  What  hava  you  learned  in  yonr  class,  of  matheamtiesf 

A.  To  thflA  which  we  learned  in  the  aeooad  elass  we  have  added  aatronoaiy,  aad  aoaae  probtoaat 
fiom  the  fint  book  of  Eaolid. 

Q.  In  what  manner  do  astronaaen  meaaon  the  primaiy  moveBBeat  (pnmmm  msteai)  of  the 
heavens  1 

Q.  By  means  of  ten  eiroles;  aaawly,  the  hcriaoa,  the  meridian,  thaaqtMtor,  the  aodiae,  Sao- 
lures,  &  tropics,  and  S  polar  circles. 

Q.  Are  these  ciseles  vtoibfe  1 

A.  No;  they  are  imaginary,  and  oonoeived  to  lesah  ftum  the  movaoiaiiti  of  eeitaiii  celestial 
points  and  Unea. 

Q.  What  to  the  name  of  the  fiisteirdeY 

A.  The  Greeks  called  it  M^«N',  (horison,)  from  hpl^to^M^  to  limit;  and  the  Romans,  JbUUtr. 

Q.  How  to  it  sitaated,  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  earthi 

A.  Whea  it  passes  through  the  poles  it  to  in  a  rigkt  position;  but,  when  one  pole  to  above  it, 
while  the  other  to  below  it,  it  to  cbNfiu.    Whence,  the  one  sphere  to  called  n^U,  the  other 


*  As  thto  defiaitioa  to  not  saflleieoUy  dear,  I  will  qaoie  the  more  intoUigftla  words  of  John 
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Q.  Whftt  poipoM  do«  tb«  borisoD  wum  1 

A.  To  divid*  the  Mlotial  ^»h«ra  into  an  upper  and  a  lower,  half,  and  therebj  mark  aot  ^bam 
period*  of  its  primary  motion  which  determine  day  and  night.  When  the  tun  i*  in  the  apper 
hemisphere,  it  it  day ;  when  in  the  lower,  night.  The  itan,  at  their  riling,  oooe  op  above-  the 
horison ;  at  their  Mtting,  they  link  below  it. 

Q.  Which  is  the  ncond  oireie  1 

Jl.  The  meridian.    This  pemes  throa|^  the  leaith  and  the  polei. 

Q,  For  what  does  it  Mrre  1 

j9.  For  the  determination  oS  latitude.  The  oeleitiai  tpbaae  it  diTidee-  into  an  aeilim  and  a  weit- 
em  half.  It  likewiie  halves  the  are  of  day^  and  the  asc  of  night,  so  thai  when  the  soa  eramae  this 
eirole  in  the  upper  hemisphere,  it  is  mid  day ;  when  it  orassos  it  in  the  lower,  it  is  midnight.  It 
also  divides  the  day  into  fomnoon  and  ailemoon. 

Q.  Which  is  the  third  eiralel 

A.  The  equator;  so  called  from  its  equalising  day  and  night.*  It  noM  ftoui  eaat  to  west,  and  ii, 
at  all  poiols,  eqoirdistant  from  the  poles. 

Q.  For  what  does  the  equainr  serve  1 

Ji.  From  it  we  reckon  longitude.  The  celestial  sphere  it  divides  into  a  noithem  and  a  soutfaein 
half.  The  prtmaiy  motion  of  the  heavens  it  measures  off  into  periods  by  twenty-four  ares,  which, 
la  the  order  of  their  aseengunit  mark  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  Which  is  the  fourth  cirelel 

A.  The  zodaae-;  called  by  Ftolemy  the  oUiqne  circle;  described  by  the  mvelntione  of  the  sua 
and  the  other  planets. 

Q.  Whence  comes  the  name  1 

A,  From  the  tanmaU  which  the  aneiants  wpiesented  in  its  belH 

Q.  What  are  they  1 

A.  Aries,  etc 

Q.  Which  of  these  ase  oppoeite,  the  one  to  theolfaerl 

A.  Aries  to  Libra,  Taurus  to  Scorpio,  Gemini  to  Sagittarius,  Cancer  to  Oaprteoraua,  Leo  le 
Aquarius,  and  Virgo  to  Pisces. 

Q.  To  what  use  it  the-sodiao  applied  1 

A,  We  determine  both  longitude  and  latitude  by  it;  and  it  is  the  pathway  of  the  planets,  whose 
revolutions  measure  times  and  seasons.  The  sun  travels  over  its  course  in  a  year,  which  is  not  fu 
ttom  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours ;  and  the  moon  runs  completely 
round  it  inr  a  month,  or  twenty-seven  days  and  eight  hours,  etc.  In  conclusion,  the  examiner 
spoke  as  follows ;  **  Not  to  detain  the  audience  longer,  I  feel  satisfied  that  you  are  familiar  with  all 
other  thiogp  which  have  been  given  to  your  class  to  study,  and  I,.therafiHeyWiUingly  aaeosd  to  yon 
the  palm  of  victory." 

The  foregoing  deBcription  will  serve  to  denote  the  character  of  the 
Strasburg  Gymnasium.  We  will  now  oonskler  the  College,  with 
which  it  was  connected. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Sacrobusto,  whose  treatise  **on  the  Sphere**  Sturm  employed  as  a  text-book.  *'T1iere  are  two 
h<Miions ;  the  right  and  the  oblique.  Those  have  a  right  horixon  and  a  right  sphere  whose  zenith 
is  in  the  equinoctial ;  because  their  horizon  is  a  circle  passing  through  the  poles,  cutting  the  equi- 
noctial at  right  spherical-  angles;  whence,  their  horizon  is  called  r^Af,  and  their  sphere  r^fAC 
Those  have  an  oblique  horixon  with  whom  the  polo  ii  situated  above  their  horixon ;  and,  because 
their  horixon  inteiseets  the  equinoctial  at  oblique  angles,  their  horixon  Is  called  0U(que,  and  their 
sphere  oMtfM. 

*  We  find  this  more  intelligibly  expressed  in  Sacrobusto,  as  fi>11ows :  **  It  b  called  the  eqninootial 
because,  when  the  sun  croesee  it,  as  it  does  twice  in  the  year,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  over 
the  whole  world ;  wheooe,  it  is  called  the  equator  of  the  day  and  the  night 


1.   THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  TEACHER  IN  UTERATUBK 


THOMAS  HOOD.     1798—1845. 


Thomas  Hood,  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  was  born  in  London,  in 
1798.  He  entered  the  ooonting-hoiue  of  a  Russian  merchant  as 
derk, — ^which  he  left  on  aoooont  of  his  health,  for  the  business  of 
engraving,  but  in  1821,  became  sub-editor  of  the  London  Magazine, 
and  afterward  was  an  author,  by  profession,  till  his  death  in  1845. 
His  ^  Whims  and  Oddities,"  *^  Comic  Almanac,"  d^c,  have  established 
his  reputation  for  wit  and  comic  power,  and  his  '^Song  of  a  Shirt," 
''Eugene  Aram^s  Dream,"  ^,  indicate  the  possession  of  more  serious 
and  higher  capacities. 

His  ""  Irish  SchoolfnoMter^  '"The  Schoolmatter  Abroad;*  ""The 
Sehoolmaster^t  Motto^^  abound  in  whimsical  allusions  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Lrish  and  English  schools  and  the  teachers  of  our  day — greatly 
eiaggerated,  we  would  fiiin  believe. 

TBI  XIXSH  SCHOOLMASTIK. 

Alack  !  'rU  melanchdy  theme  to  think 
How  Leamiog  doth  in  rugged  etates  abide, 
And,  like  her  beehfnl  owl,  obscurely  blink, 
In  penaire  gloome  and  oomen,  scarcely  spied ; 
Not,  as  in  Foonden*  Halls  and  domes  of  pnde, 
Serred  with  grave  homage,  like  a  tragic  queen. 
But  with  one  lonely  priest  compell'd  to  hide, 
In  midst  of  foggy  moon  and  mosses  green. 
In  that  day  cabin  hight  the  College  of  Kilrsen  I 

This  College  looketh  South  and  West  alsoe. 
Because  it  hath  a  cast  in  windows  twain ; 
Crasy  and  craek'd  they  be,  and  wind  doth  blow 
Thorough  transparent  holes  in  erery  pane. 
Which  Dan,  with  many  patnes,  makes  whole  again. 
With  nether  garments,  which  his  thrift  doth  teach 
To  stand  for  glase^  like  pronouns,  and  when  iai» 
Stormeth,  he  puts,  "  eoce  more  unto  the  breach," 
Outside  and  in,  tho'  bfoke,  yet  so  he  mendeth  each. 

And  in  the  midst  a  little  door  there  is. 
Whereon  a  hoard  that  doth  congratulate 
With  painted  letteia,  zed  as  blood  I  wis. 
Thus  written, 

"CHILDREN  TAKEN  IN  TO  BATE:" 
And  oft,  indeed,  the  inward  of  that  gate. 
Most  Tentriloque,  doth  utter  tender  squeaky 
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And  moans  of  infants  that  bemoan  their  fiite, 
In  midst  of  sounds  of  Latin,  Frendi,  and  Greek, 
Which,  all  i  *the  Irish  tongue,  he  teaeheth  them  to  speak. 

For  some  are  meant  to  right  illegal  wrongs, 
And  some  for  Doctors  of  Dirinitie, 
Whom  he  doth  teach  to  murder  the  dead  tongues, 
And  soe  win  academical  degree ; 
But  some  are  bred  for  sendee  of  the  sea, 
Howbeit,  their  store  of  learning  is  but  small. 
For  mickle  waste  he  oounteth  it  would  be 
To  stock  a  head  with  bookish  wares  at  all. 
Only  to  be  knock'd  off  by  ruthless  cannon  balL 

Six  babes  he  sways, — some  little  and  some  big. 
Divided  into  classes  six ;— alsoe, 
He  keeps  a  parlour  boarder  of  a  pig, 
That  in  the  College  fareth  to  and  fro. 
And  pickoth  up  the  urchins'  cnmibs  below. 
And  eke  the  learned  nidimenu  they  scan. 
And  thus  his  A,  B,  C,  doth  wisely  know,— 
Hereafter  to  be  shown  in  caraTan, 
And  raise  the  wonderment  of  many  a  learned  man. 

Alsoe,  he  schools  for  some  tame  familiar  fowls. 
Whereof,  above  his  head,  some  two  or  three 
Sit  darkly  squatting,  like  Minerva's  owls. 
But  on  the  branches  of  no  living  tree, 
And  overlook  the  learned  fiimily ; 
While,  sometimes,  Partlet,  from  her  gloomy  perch. 
Drops  feather  on  the  nose  of  Dominie, 
Meanwhile  with  serious  eye,  he  makes  research 
In  leaves  of  that  sour  tree  of  knowledge— now  a  birch. 

No  chair  he  hath,  the  awful  Pedagogue, 
Such  as  would  magisterial  hams  imbed, 
But  sitteth  lowly  on  a  beechen  log, 
Secure  in  high  authority  end  dread; 
Large,  as  a  dome  for  Learning,  seems  his  head. 
And,  like  Apollo's,  all  beset  with  rays. 
Because  his  locks  are  so  unkempt  and  red, 
And  stand  abroad  in  many  several  wwys , — 
No  laurel  crown  he  wears,  howbeit  his  cap  is  baise. 

And,  underneath,  a  pair  of  shaggy  brows 
O'ethang  as  many  eyes  of  giszard  hue. 
That  inward  giblet  of  a  fowl,  which  shows 
A  mongrel  tint,  that  is  ne  brown  ne  bine ; 
His  nose,— it  is  a  coral  to  the  view ; 
Well  noiurish'd  with  Pierian  Potheen^ — 
For  much  he  loves  his  native  mountain  dew  ;— 
But  to  depict  the  dye  would  lack,  I  ween, 
A  bottle-red,  in  terms,  as  well  as  bottle-green. 

As  for  his  Coat,  tis  such  a  jerkin  short 

As  Spenser  had,  ere  he  composed  his  Tales ; 

But  underneath  he  had  no  vest,  nor  aught* 
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So  that  the  wind  liis  airy  brenat  anails ; 
Below,  ho  wean  the  nether  garb  of  males, 
Of  erinaoa  plaah,  bat  non-pliished  at  the  knee  ;«- 
Thence  fuither  down  the  natire  red  prevails, 
Of  Us  own  naked  fleecy  hosierie : — 
Two  aaad^,  witiwut  soles,  complete  his  oap^-pee. 

Nathless,  for  dignity,  he  now  doth  lap 
His  fnnction  in  a  magisterial  gown. 
That  shows  more  coontries  in  it  than  a  map,— 
Blue  tinet,  waL  ted  and  green,  and  masel  brown, 
Besides  some  blots,  standing  for  ooiinii74own ; 
And  eke  some  rents,  for  streams  and  rivers  wide ; 
But,  sometimes,  bashful  when  he  looks  sdown, 
He  tarns  the  garment  of  the  other  sidle, 
Hopefal  that  so  the  holes  may  never  be  espied ! 

And  soe  he  sits,  amidst  the  little  pack, 

That  look  for  shady  or  for  sunny  noon. 

Within  his  visage,  like  an  almanack, — 

His  quiet  smile  forldling  gracious  boon : 

But  when  his  mouUi  <koops  down,  like  rainy  moon, 

Witli  lienid  ohill  eaoh  little  heart  unwanns, 

Knowing,  that  infant  sbowVs  will  follow  sora. 

And  with  forebodings  of  near  wrath  and  stonns 

They  sit,  like  timid  hares,  all  trembling  on  their  foima. 

Ah !  luckless  wight,  who  can  not  then  repeat 
"Corduroy  Colloquy,"— or  "Ki,  Koe,  Kod,"— 
Full  soon  his  tears  shall  make  his  turfy  seat 
More  sodden,  tho'  aksady  made  of  sod. 
For  Dan  shall  whip  him  with  the  word  of  Ood,*- 
Severe  by  rule,  and  not  by  nature  mild, 
He  never  spoils  the  child  and  spares  the  rod, 
But  spoils  the  rod  and  never  spares  the  child. 
And  MQ9  with  holy  rule  deems  he  is  reooncil'd. 

But,  surely,  the  just  sky  will  never  wink 
At  men  who  take  delight  in  childish  throe, 
And  stripe  the  nether-urchin  like  a  pink 
Or  tender  hyacinth,  inscribed  with  woe ; 
Such  bloody  Pedagogues,  when  they  shall  know. 
By  qeeless  birches,  that  forlorn  recess, 
Which  is  no  holiday,  in  Pit  below. 
Will  hell  not  seem  designed  for  their  distress,— 
A  melancholy  place  that  is  all  bottomlesse  7 

Yet  would  the  Muse  not  chide  the  wholesome  use 
Of  needful  discipline,  in  due  degree. 
Devoid  of  sway,  what  wrongs  will  time  produce, 
Whene'er  the  twig  untrained  grows  up  a  tree, 
This  shall  a  Carder ;  that  a  Whiteboy  be, 
Ferocious  leaden  of  atrocious  bands. 
And  Leaning's  help  be  used  for  iofamie. 
By  lawless  clerks,  that,  with  their  bloody  hands, 
Ln  muiderVl  English  write  Rock's  murderous  oommaiidB 
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But  ah !  what  shrilly  ciy  doth  now  alann 
The  looty  fowlf  that  dozed  apon  the  beam, 
AU  sodden  fluttering  from  the  brandiah'd  aim, 
And  cackling  choras  with  the  homan  scream. 
Meanwhile,  the  sooaiige  plies  that  unkindly  seam 
In  Phelim's  brognes,  which  bares  his  naked  skia, 
Like  traitor  gap  in  warlike  fort,  I  deem. 
That  falsely  let  the  fierce  besieger  in, 
Nor  seeks  the  Pedagogue  by  other  course  to  win. 

No  parent  dear  he  hath  to  heed  his  cries  ;— 
Alas !  his  parent  dear  is  far  aloo£^ 
And  deep  in  Seren-Dial  cellar  lies. 
Killed  by  kind  cudgel-play,  or  gin  of  proof, 
Or  climbeth,  catwise,  on  some  London  roof, 
Singing,  perchance,  a  lay  of  Erin's  Isle, 
Or,  whilst  he  labors,  weaves  a  fancy-woof. 
Dreaming  he  sees  his  home, — his  Phelim  smile ;— • 
Ah  me !  that  luckless  imp,  who  weepeth  all  the  while! 

Ah  I  who  can  paint  that  hard  and  heary  time. 
When  fixst  the  scholar  lists  in  Learning's  train. 
And  mounts  her  rugged  steep,  enferc'dto  climtH 
Like  sooty  imp,  by  shavp  posterior  pain, 
From  bloody  twig,  and  eke  that  Indian  cane, 
Wherein,  alas !  no  sugar'd  juices  dwell. 
For  this,  the  while  one  stripling's  sluices  draifit 
Another  weepeth  over  childblains  feU, 
Always  upon  the  heel,  yet  nerer  to  be  well ! 

Anon  a  third,  for  this  delicious  root, 
Late  ravish'd  from  his  tooth  by  elder  chit, 
So  soon  is  human  ▼iolence  afoot, 
So  hardly  is  the  harmless  bitter  bit! 
Meanwhile,  the  tyrant,  with  untimely  wit 
And  mouthing  face,  derides  the  small  one's  moan, 
Who,  all  lamenting  for  his  loss,  doth  sit. 
Alack, — ^mischance  comes  seldomtimes  alone, 
But  aye  the  worried  dog  must  rue  more  curs  thsn  cms. 

For  lo  I  the  Pedagogue,  with  sudden  drub, 
Snutea  his  scald-head,  that  is  already  sore, — 
Superfluous  wound, — such  is  Misfortune^  rob ! 
Who  straight  makes  answer  with  redoubled  roar, 
And  sheds  salt  tears  twice  faster  than  before. 
That  still,  with  backward  fist,  he  strives  to  dry ; 
Washing,  with  brackish  moisture,  o'er  and  o'er, 
His  muddy  cheek,  that  grows  more  foul  thereby. 
Till  all  his  rainy  face  looks  grim  as  rainy  sky. 

So  Dan,  by  dint  of  noise,  obtains  a  peace. 
And  with  his  natural  untender  knack. 
By  new  distress,  bids  former  grievance  cease, 
Uke  teaxs  dried  up  with  rugged  huckaback, 
That  sets  the  mournful  visage  all  awrack ; 
Yet  soon  the  childish  countenance  will  shint 


£T«n  as  Uioroogh  ttoim*  the  wooett  slaok, 
For  grief  and  beef  in  adTene  ways  incline, 
Tliis  keepe,  and  that  deoaya,  when  duly  soaked  in  biine. 

Now  all  is  hashed,  and,  with  a  look  profound. 
The  Dominie  lays  ope  the  learned  page ; 
(So  be  it  called)  although  he  doth  expound 
Witliout  a  book,  both  Greek  and  Latin  sage ; 
Now  telleth  he  of  Rome's  rude  infant  age. 
How  Romulus  was  bred  in  seTsge  wood* 
By  wet-nurse  wolf,  deroid  of  wolfish  rage ; 
And  laid  foundation-stone  of  walls  of  mud. 
But  watered  it,  alas !  with  warm  fraternal  bkod 

Anon,  he  turns  to  that  Homeric  war, 
How  Troy  was  sieged  like  Londondeny  town ; 
And  stout  Achilles,  at  his  jaunting-car. 
Dragged  mighty  Hector  with  a  bloody  crown : 
And  eke  the  bard,  that  sung  of  their  renown. 
In  garb  of  Greece,  most  beggar-like  and  tonit 
He  paints,  with  colly,  wand'ring  up  and  down. 
Because,  at  once,  in  seren  cities  bom ; 
And  so,  of  parish  rights,  was,  all  his  days,  forlorn. 

Anon,  through  old  Mythology  he  goes. 
Of  gods  defunct,  and  all  their  pedigrees, 
But  shuns  their  scandalous  amours,  and  shows 
How  Plato  wise,  and  clear-ey*d  Socrates, 
Confess'd  not  to  those  heathen  bes  and  shes ; 
But  thro'  the  clouds  of  the  Olympic  cope 
Beheld  St.  Peter,  with  his  holy  keys. 
And  own'd  their  Ioto  was  naught,  and  bow*d  to  Pope, 
Whilst  all  their  purblind  race  in  Pagan  mist  did  groupe ! 

Frhu  such  quaint  themes  he  turns,  at  last  aside, 
To  new  philosophies,  thst  siill  are  green, 
And  shows  what  railroads  hsTe  been  track'd,  to  guide 
The  wheels  of  great  political  machine ; 
If  English  corn  should  grow  abroad,  I  ween, 
And  gold  be  made  of  gold,  or  paper  sheet ; 
How  many  pigs  be  bom,  to  each  spalpeen ; 
And,  ah !  how  man  shall  thrive  beyond  his  meat,— 
With  twenty  souls  alire,  to  one  square  sod  of  peat ! 

Here,  he  makes  end ;  and  all  the  fry  of  youth. 
That  stood  around  with  serious  look  intense, 
Close  up  again  their  gaping  eyes  and  mouth. 
Which  they  had  opened  to  his  eloquence. 
As  if  their  hearing  were  a  three-fold  sense. 
But  now  the  current  of  his  words  is  done, 
And  whether  any  fruits  shall  spring  from  thenoe^ 
In  fttturo  time,  with  any  mother's  son ! 
It  is  athing,  God  wot !  that  can  be  told  by  none. 

Now  by  the  creeping  shadows  of  the  noon. 
The  hour  n  come  to  lay  aside  their  lore ; 
The  cheerful  pedagogue  perceires  it  soon. 
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And  cries, ''  Begone  !**  onto  the  imps, — and  four 
Snatch  their  two  hats  and  struggle  for  the  door, 
'     Like  ardent  spirits  vented  from  a  cask. 

All  blythe  and  boisterous, — but  leave  two  more, 
With  Reading  made  Uneasy  for  a  task. 
To  weep,  whilst  all  their  mates  in  merry  sunshine  bask. 

Like  sportive  Elfins,  on  the  verdent  sod. 
With  tender  moss  so  sleekly  ovei^rown, 
That  doth  not  hurt,  but  kiss  the  sole  unshod. 
So  soothly  kind  is  Erin  to  her  own ! 
And  one,  at  Hare  and  Hound,  plays  all  alone, — 
For  Phelim's  gone  to  tend  his  step-dame*s  cow ; 
Ah !  Phelim's  step-dame  is  a  canker'd  crone  ! 
Whilst  other  twain  play  at  an  Irish  row. 
And,  with  shillelah  small,  break  one  another's  Inrow ! 

But  careful  Dominie,  with  ceaseless  thrift; 
Now  changeth  ferala  for  rural  hoe ; 
But,  first  of  all,  with  tender  hand  doth  shift 
His  college  gown,  because  of  solar  glow. 
And  hangs  it  on  a  bush,  to  scare  the  crow : 
Meanwhile,'  he  plants  in  earth  the  di4>pled  bean. 
Or  trains  the  young  potatoes  all  a-row. 
Or  plucks  the  fragrant  leek  for  pottage  green. 
With  that  crisp  curiy  herb,  call'd  Kale  in  Aberdeen. 

And  so  he  wisely  spends  the  fruitful  hours. 
Linked  each  to  each  by  labour,  like  a  bee ; 
Or  rules  in  Learning's  hall,  or  trims  her  bow'rs ; — 
Would  there  were  many  more  such  wights  as  he, 
To  sway  each  capital  academic 
Of  Cam  and  Isis,  for  alack !  at  each 
There  dwells,  I  wot,  some  dronish  Dominie, 
That  does  no  garden  work,  nor  yet  doth  teach, 
Bat  wean  a  flouiy  head,  and  talks  in  flow'ry  speech! 
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THE  NKW  SKOLiiO)  OOUHTBT  80H00L. 

The  following  sketch  of  a  Country  School  in  New  England — **ai  it 
VHUj^  is  copied  from  the  *^  Columbian  littH,  a  selection  of  American 
Poetry,  from  yarions  authors — ^published  by  Matthew  Oarey,  Phila- 
delphia,  1794/' — where  it  is  credited  to  the  N'eto  ffamjpshire  Spif. 

THB  OOUHTBT  flOHOOL 

^  Pot  to  the  door*-the  school^  began— 
Stand  in  your  places  every  one,-- 

Attend, '* 

*  *  «  a- 

•*  Read  in  the  bible,— teU  the  place—" 

**  Job  twentieth  and  the  serenteenth  reiae  ■ 

«  Caleb,  begin.'*    "And— he— «ha]l--euek— 

8ir, — ^Moees  got  a  pin  and  stuck——*' 

'*  Silence,— atop  Caleb— Moses !  here !" 

"  What's  this  complaint  T"  "  I  didnt,  Sir,"—     . 

''Hold  up  yoor  hand, — ^What  ia't  a  pin?" 

"  O  dear,  I  won't  do  so  agin." 

**  Read  on."    "  The  increase  of  his  b — b — ^borse— *' 

"Hold :  H,  O,  U,  S,  £,  spells  house." 

**  Sir,  what's  this  word?  for  I  can't  tell  it" 

"Cant  you  indeed!    Why  spell  it."    "Spell  it" 

"  Begin  younelf,  I  say."    "Who,  IT" 

"  Yea,  tiy.    Sure  yon  can  speU  it."    "  Tiy." 

"  Oo,  take  your  seats  and  primers,  go, 

Yon  sha*n't  abuse  the  bible  so." 

"Will  pray  Sir  Master  mend  my  pen?" 
"  Say,  Master,  that's  enough.    Here  Ben, 
Is  this  your  copy  7"    "  Can't  yon  tell  T" 
"Set  all  your  letters  parallel." 
•*  Vre  done  my  sum — 'lis  just  a  groat — ^ 
"  Let's  see  it"    "  Master,  m'  I  g'  out  ? 
"  Yes, — bring  some  wood  in— What's  that  noiao  7" 
"It  isn't  I,  Sir,  it's  them  boys." 

" Come  BUly,  read— Whafs  that!"    "That's  A.—'' 
"  Sir,  Jim  haa  snatch'd  my  rale  away — ** 
"  Retom  it,  James.    Here,  rale  with  this— 
BiUy, lead  on,"— "That's  crooked  S." 
"Read  in  the  Spelling-book— Begin." 
"  The  boys  are  out"-"  Then  caH  them  ii 
"  My  nose  bleeds,  mayn't  I  get  aome  ioe, 
And  hold  it  in  my  breechea  !**••<  Yes." 
"  John,  keep  your  seat"    "  My  sum  is 
"  Then  do't  again— Divide  by  four, 
By  twelve,  and  twenty— Mind  the  rale. 
Now  speak,  Manassah,  and  spell  tool." 
"  I  can't"—**  Well  try"—"  T,  W,  L." 
" Not  waah'd  your  hands  yet,  booby,  ha? 
You  had  your  orders  yesterday. 
Give  me  the  ferrule,  hold  your  hand." 
"  Oh !  Oh !"    "  There,-mind  my  next  oonmaiid." 
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"  The  grammar  read.    Tell  where  the  pkee  it." 
<*C  sooadi  like  E  in  cat  and caaee." 
"My  book ia  torn."    "The  next"    " Here  not— " 
<*  E  final  makea  it  long — aay  note. 
What  are  the  atops  and  marks,  Sasannah  V* 
"  Small  pointa,  Sir."—"  And  how  many,  Hannah  T** 
"Four,  Sir."    "  How  many,  Geoige?    Yon  look :" 
"  Here's  more  than  fifty  in  my  book." 
''How's  thia  T  Just  oome,  SamT    "  Why  Pre  been— ^ 
««Whoknocksr    " I ^*t know, Sir."    "Cooi0iA.*» 
''Yoar  most  obedient,  Sir  r    "Andyoois." 
"  Sit  down.  Sir."    "  Sam,  pat  to  the  dooia." 
"  What  do  yon  bring  to  teU  that's  new !" 
"  Nothing,  that'a  either  atrange  or  tree. 
What  a  prodigiooa  school !  I'm  sure 
Yoa've  got  a  hondred  here,  or  more. 
A  word,  Sir,  if  you  please."    "  I  will— 
Yoa  giris,  till  I  come  in  be  stilL" 

*'Come,  we  nan  dance  to  nightr— so  yoa 
Dismiss  your  brain  distracting  crew, 
And  come — For  all  the  giris  are  there. 
Well  hare  a  fiddle  and  a  player." 
"Well,  mind  and  have  the  slei^-bells  sent, 
111  soon  dismiss  my  regiment** 


"Silence!  The  second  elaaa  most  read 
As  quick  aa  posaiUe — ^proeeed* 
Not  found  your  book  yet?  Stand— be  fiz'd— 
The  next  read,  stop— the  next— the  next 
Yoa  need  not  read  again,  tis  well." 
"  Come  Tom  and  Dick,  chuae  sides  to  speU. 
"  Will  this  word  do  T"    "  Yes,  Tom  spell  dnnoe. 
Sit  still  there  all  you  little  onea." 
"Pre  got  a  word,"  "  Well,  name  it"    «  Oizsard." 
"You  apell  it  Sampson."    "6,I,Z." 
"  Spell  conscience,  Jack."    "  K,  O,  N,- 
S,  H,  U,  N,  t,  S."    "Wen  done!" 
"Put  out  the  next"— "mine  is  folks." 
«  Tim,  spell  it"—"  P,  H,  O,  U,  X." 
"  O  shocking!  Hare  you  all  tiy'dr    "No." 
"  Say  Master,  bat  no  matter,  go-^ 
Lay  by  your  books— and  you,  Joaiah, 
Help  Jed  to  make  the  moniing  ive." 


^ 
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Tax  teacher  who  gives  instruction  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will  find 
that  no  real  advance  is  made  in  sldU  of  hand,  until  the  curve  line  in 
all  its  variations  is  mastered.  This  includes  not  only  the  mathemat- 
ical forms,  such  as  the  circle  and  semi-cirde,  but  the  infinite  variations 
that  are  required  to  express  the  muscles  called  in  action  by  the  im- 
pulses of  nature,  which  demands  the  greatest  manual  skill.  Without 
this  skill,  anatomical  knowledge  is  of  no  avail  to  the  draughtsman, 
and  in  acquiring  it,  the  eye  becomes  trained  to  observe  the  nicest  va- 
riations of  line,  as  the  ear,  in  the  study  of  the  musical  instrument, 
learns  to  discriminate  the  slightest  possible  variation  in  sound.  Then 
the  mind  and  hand  work  in  unison,  and  the  artist  does  not  stop  in 
his  progress  to  consider  the  rudiments  that  he  has  thus  made  his  own, 
any  more  than  the  writer  to  consult  his  grammar  and  dictionary. 
After  each  has  thrown  off  his  production,  so  to  speak,  he  may  in  the 
correction  of  it,  refer  to  the  rules  that  govern  his  art,  and  which  are 
common  to  all  cultivated  minds.  Here  the  author  has  the  advantage 
of  the  artist,  for  if  there  are  more  to  give  just  criticism  in  literature, 
and  who  will  not  spare  him,  there  are  also  more  to  appreciate  fine  writ- 
ing ;  and  the  certainty  that  he  wiU  encounter  this  criticism,  makes  the 
author  careful  to  inform  himself  of  all  that  belongs  to  good  writing,  and 
incites  him  to  aim  at  the  highest  standard  of  merit  The  artist,  on 
the  contrary,  meets  no  such  tribunal.  The  judgment  of  the  public 
in  regard  to  his  productions  has  no  standard ;  for  the  people  to  whom 
his  work  is  presented,  have  never  been  taught  what  constitutes  the 
merits  of  a  picture. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  shall  they  learn  this !  Just  as  all 
men  learn  to  judge  the  worics  of  the  scholar  and  the  poet, — ^when 
by  a  long  course  of  truning  they  have  mastered  the  same  elements, 
and  the  same  rules  and  principles  that  govern  the  productions  of  the 
most  gifted,  and  have  acquired  the  power  to  discriminate  between 
the  true  and  the  false,  the  intrinsic  and  the  meretridous. 

The  student  who  would  acquire  skill  as  a  writer,  first  learns  orthog- 
raphy, then  grammar ;  then  the  various  elements  of  composition  in 
a  gradual  course  of  practice ;  and  finally,  produces  an  original  theme 
according  to  the  established  rules  of  the  art  of  writing ;  and  any 
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teacher  will  tell  him,  that  it  is  in  this  waj,  and  this  only,  that  he 
will  become  a  successful  author.  So  the  artist  must  first  learn  the 
curve,  then  the  combination  of  curves  according  to  the  laws  of  har- 
mony, then  the  elements  of  composition,  which,  if  heo'irould  so  un- 
derstand as  to  appreciate  the  productions  of  others,  he  must  practice 
more  or  less  himself.  In  no  other  way  can  he  acquire  skill  to 
excel  in  the  practice  of  the  arts,  or  qualify  himself  to  judge  the 
merits  of  works  of  art.  No  student,  whatever  his  object  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  study,  should  stop  short  of  composition.  It  does  not 
follow  that  every  one  who  is  taught  the  art  of  composing  in  written 
language  will  become  an  author ;  but  the  education  he  has  received, 
enables  him  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  literature.  So 
education  in  art  enables  one  to  enjoy  all  its  productions,  and  affords 
the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  understanding  the  character  of  pictures, 
statues,  etc.,  which  bear  the  impress  of  great  minds  that  have  chosen  the 
language  of  art  as  their  mediimi  of  expression,  and  in  which  they  have 
embodied  conceptions  as  great,  and  beauties  of  sentiment  as  exquisite 
as  those  of  any  poet  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper,  or  sang  to  the  music 
of  his  harp.  Expressions,  that  to  those  ignorant  of  art,  are,  alas !  a 
dead  letter. 

The  next  question  is,  where  shall  we  find  teachers  who  are  qualified 
to  impart  the  requisite  instruction  ?  And  we  can  only  answer,  where  ? 
The  Schools  of  Design  should  have  prepared  them ;  but  they  have 
signally  failed  in  this  department  which  ought  to  have  been  a  promi- 
nent object  of  those  institutions,  and  efiiciently  accomplished.  I 
have  known  scholars  who  attended  the  schools  in  Boston  and  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  qualified  for  teachers,  express 
their  bitter  disappointment  in  having  failed  to  obtain  any  true 
instruction,  or  any  knowledge  of  art  that  was  improving  to  them- 
selves, or  that  could  be  imparted  to  others. 

The  training  of  teachers  in  this  department  as  well  as  that  for 
every  other  branch  of  education,  should  be  in  the  care  of  educators. 
"  A  committee  of  taste,"  or  a  "  committee  of  benevolence,"  can  not 
ifnderstand,  much  less  provide,  for  this  great  want.  No  institutions 
can  do  so  much  toward  it  as  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  with 
them,  the  responsibility  rests.  The  committee  of  a  Normal  School 
are  provided  with  funds,  and  the  Principal  to  whom  they  entrust  its 
direction,  has  it  in  his  power  to  regulate  the  studies  required,  so  that 
all  introduced  shall  have  their  due  share  of  time  and  attention.  The 
Principal  of  a  private  school,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  governed  by 
the  wishes  of  the  various  parents  and  guardians  by  whom  he  is 
employed ;  who,  as  a  general  rule,  are  decided  by  the  scholars  in  the 
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choice  of  studies,  except  in  regard  to  music  and  French,  \yhich  in  all 
cases,  ability  out  of  the  question,  are  considered  as  indispensable 
acquirements. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  drawing  is  already  taugbt  in  the 
Normal  Schools.  Yes — mechanical  copying.  This  I  have  seen, 
when  the  teachers  worked  faithfully  according  to  their  ability ;  taught 
quite  as  well  as  they  were  taught  themselves,  perhaps  better.  But, 
let  me  ask,  is  it  well  enough,  when  it  is  not  the  best  way  ?  When 
neither  teacher  nor  scholar  can  apply  a  rule  or  explain  a  principle  of 
art  ?  When  instruction  in  this  department  falls  so  far  below  the 
standard  of  teaching  in  every  other  ?  And  with  the  power  controlled 
by  the  committee  of  the  Normal  Schools,  are  they  doing  justice  to 
the  scholars,  when  this  department  is  neglected,  and  the  place  of 
teacher  badly  filled  ? 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  Education  in  Europe,** 
shows  the  importance  attached  to  the  study  of  drawing  by  the  edu- 
cated, and  the  educators  of  that  country ;  and  if  it  is  so  important  to 
them,  is  it  not  equally  important  to  us  who  aim  at  the  same  standard 
of  attainments,  and  if  possible,  higher?  Those  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  subject,  can  see  and  understand  the  advantage  that 
foreign  artizans  have  over  our  own,  from  the  training  of  eye  and  hand 
that  the  study  and  practice  of  drawing  has  given  them.  In  scientific 
research  too,  they  have  the  advantage ;  for  in  Europe,  every  depart- 
ment of  scientific  study  has  its  scientific  teacher  of  drawing,  and 
without  the  same  advantage,  can  we  compete  with  them  in  progress  ? 
The  great  mistake  with  us  has  been  in  regarding  the  art  of  drawing 
as  an  isolated  pursuit,  and  of  no  practical  value ;  as  an  accomplish- 
ment that  only  the  few  could  acquire,  the  only  end  and  aim  of 
which  is,  to  make  pictures  to  be  purchased  at  great  prices  by  those 
whose  wealth  enables  them  to  indulge  in  the  ornamental ;  mistakes 
that  have  naturally  arisen  from  the  profound  and  universal  ignorance 
of  the  subject. 

Another  mistake  is,  in  postponing  the  commencement  of  the  study 

until  the  scholar  has  passed  the  age  when  thorough  practice  in  the 

rudiments  can  be  required,  and  perfect  ease  in  handling  the  pencil 

can  be  secured.    The  child  who  is  expected  to  excel  in  playing  the 

piano,  is  required  to  commence  very  young,  and  pursue  the  study 

with  diligence  for  a  term  of  eight  or  ten  years,  at  least,  before  the 

parents'  ambition  is  satisfied  with  the  display  of  skill ;  when  the 

same  child  is,  in  the  finishing  year  of  school  education,  placed  under 

a  drawing  teacher  with  the  vain  and  unreasonable  expectation  that 

^e  result  of  six  months'  efibrt  will  be  '^a  picture  to  carry  home."    If 
No.  10.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  1.]— 13. 
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at  this  age,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  any  thing  like  a  thorough 
training,  the  scholar  rebels,  the  parents  are  dissatisfied,  and  the 
teacher  is  pronounced  incompetent,  and  ill-qualified  for  his  place. 
Realizing  this,  he  will  either  leave  it  in  disgust,  or  pander  to  the  false 
ambition  of  fond  parents,  deceiving  them  with  a  performance  of  his 
own,  which  thej,  in  their  ignorance,  receive  as  the  work  of  the 
scholar.  The  result  is,  parental  pride  and  vanity  are  gratified  in  this 
exhibition  of  skill  accredited  to  their  daughter's  account,  she  is 
flattered  by  the  encomiums  it  calls  forth,  and  to  their  friends,  who 
are  equally  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  art  and  its  requirements, 
the  teacher  is  duly  recommended  as  eminently  worthy  of  patronage. 

To  overcome  this  ignorance  of  art,  and  the  evil  is  not  a  light  one, 
there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is,  to  give  this  branch  of  study  its 
proper  rank  in  schools,  beginning  with  the  State  Normal.  No  change 
can  be  efifected  in  public  opinion,  until  the  public  are  as  well  educa- 
ted in  this  department  of  scientific  skill  as  in  every  other.  To  accom- 
plish it  will  be  a  work  of  time,  for  to  secure  complete  success,  we 
must  begin  with  the  young,  and  train  tbem  in  sure  and  gradual  pro^- 
gress,  until  they  have  mastered  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  art 

The  first  elementary  lesson  should  be  in  the.  handling  of  the  pencil 
in  preliminary  exercises,  that  shall  enable  the  scholar  to  commence 
with  regular  lessons  successfully.  In  the  delineation  of  his  lines  three 
things  are  required,  vie,:  accuracy,  force,  and  freedom, — all  of  which 
must  be  constantly  inculcated,  till,  in  the  imitation  of  any  object  or 
group  of  objects,  the  student  has  acquired  suflicient  skill  to  give  the 
designed  efifect^  without  the  aid  of  his  teacher.  He  may  then  com- 
mence with  the  practice  of  light  and  shade,  which  should  also  be 
studied  on  the  cast,  accompanied  with  instruction  in  the  principles 
that  govern  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  upon  a  single  object, 
or  a  group  of  objects.  If  the  scholar  is  advanced  too  hastily,  the 
disadvantage  is  never  overcome ;  every  elementary  step  .must  be  sure 
and  of  course  gradual.  Hence  the  importance  of  comroendng  young, 
ihat  there  may  be  time  enough.  First  let  form  be  mastered ;  then 
light  and  shade;  then  color;  then  composition;  for  this  system, 
whatever  may  be  the  natural  ability,  is  the  only  royal  road  to  excellence. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  no  student  of  drawing  should  stop 
short  of  composition ;  and  to  acquire  the  ability  to  compose  with 
ease  and  skill,  the  practice  from  the  commencement  should  be,  draw- 
ing from  the  cast,  rather  than  from  the  paper  model ;  because,  in  the 
first  place,  with  this  method  of  study  and  practice,  the  teacher  can 
lead  his  scholar  on  from  step  to  step  from  the  outset,  until  he  is  pre- 
T)ared  to  draw  from  life.    In  the  8ec(md  place,  by  commencing  wiU| 
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the  cast,  he  draws  with  more  ooafidence  and  independence  ever  after. 
On  the  contrary,  commencing  with  the  paper  models  gives  a  feeling 
of  timidity  with  regard  to  drawing  from  objects  that  is  not  readily 
overcome.  In  the  third  place,  in  making  his  own  delineation  of  an 
object^  instead  of  a  mechanical  copy  of  a  drawing  placed  before  him, 
the  scholar  feels  that  he  is  really  producing  something  new,  which 
increases  his  interest  in  the  study,  and  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  im- 
provement If  he  has  any  genuine  taste  for  art,  he  may  in  this  way, 
be  gradually  advanced  until  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  art  of 
oompoffltion,  when  he  is  prepared  to  design  according  to  the  ability 
with  which  his  Creator  has  endowed  him. 

By  coDunencing  with  the  cast,  is  not  meant  ihat  of  the  human 
figure,  which  is  too  difficult  for  a  beginner.  Architectural  ornaments 
such  as  are  used  in  house  decorations,  furnish  a  variety  of  simple 
curves,  as  well  as  combinations  of  curves,  that  afford  excellent  studies 
for  the  first  lessons.  These  should  be  selected  with  care,  and  none 
adopted  for  the  purpose  that  are  false  in  taste  and  skill,  because  the 
scholar  should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  learn  the  laws  of 
unity  and  harmony,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  composition  of 
every  subject  however  limited.  The  difference  in  the  progress  made 
by  the  scholar  in  using  a  series  of  good  and  correct  models,  or  those 
that  are  poor  and  faulty  is  incalculable.  For  this  reason,  the  selection 
of  models  should  never  be  a  question  between  scholar  and  teacher,  or 
parent  and  teacher,  for  art  is  governed  by  established  rules  as  simple, 
and  by  scientific  laws  as  arbitrary  as  those  that  belong  to  music  or 
to  geometry.  In  other  studies  pursued,  no  difficulty  of  this  kind  oc- 
curs, for  the  teachers  employed  in  the  various  departments  are  supposed 
to  be  better  qualified  to  judge  than  the  scholars.  But,  alas !  for  the 
teacher  of  drawing.  In  the  first  place,  all  children  are  allowed  to 
say  whether  they  wish  to  learn  to  draw,  and  their  own  inclination 
decides  the  question.  This  study  being  the  only  one  in  regard  to 
which  they  are  left  free  to  chose,  shows  them,  at  once,  that  no  impor^ 
tance  is  attached  to  it  If  they  object  on  the  plea  of  having  no  taste 
for  it,  no  one  regards  it  as  evidence  of  a  deficiency  in  natural  gifts ; 
but  what  parent  ever  allowed  a  child  to  say,  that  they  had  no  taste 
for  music ;  ear  or  no  ear,  taste  or  no  taste,  the  master  is  summoned 
to  make  an  accomplished  musician  of  the  subject  given  him ;  and 
ear  or  no  ear,  taste  or  no  tase,  the  child  is  made  to  work  with  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  and  the  lessons  are  steadily  pursued,- iqtermingled 
with  alternate  tears  and  remonstrances,  which  avail  nothing  with  the 
parent,  for  musical  skill  commands  a  little  coveted  ^dat.  This  the 
scholar  does  not  always  secure,  but  as  a  reward  for  the  application 
made,  her  individual  pleasure  in  after  life  is  greatly  enhanced  bv  the 
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gratification  of  a  cultivated  taste,  in  the  frequent  opportunities  afforded 
of  listening  to  fine  music. 

In  the  next  place,  if  latent  talent  is  developed  with  the  growth, 
the  years  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge  and  skill  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  studies,  have 
passed  by.  But,  during  that  period,  the  eye  and  taste  have  become 
sonfewhat  cultivated,  and  if  the  art  of  drawing  is  then  attempted,  the 
very  slow  progress  made,  combined  with  the  feeling  of  disgust  at  the 
puerile  effort  of  skill,  will  discourage  all  who  have  not  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  ability. 

Before  closing,  I  would  beg  leave  earnestly  to  recommend,  that 
drawing  should  be  taught  scientifically  in  every  school  where  it  is 
taught  at  all,  more  particularly  in  the  State  Normal,  the  ostensible 
object  of  which  is,  to  prepare  teachers  for  all  departments  of  instruc- 
tion. Our  people  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  rules  of  art  are  founded 
in  science,  and  that  drawing,  to  be  taught  successfully  and  usefully, 
must  be  taught  scientifically.  The  author  of  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  valuable  article  published  in  the  ^^American  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation," entitled  "Science  and  Scientific  Schools,"  (VoL  II., p.  354,) 
in  speaking  of  the  ancients,  says,  "they  had,  it  is  true,  built  magnifi- 
cent temples.  But,  the  taste  of  the  architect,  and  that  of  the  stat- 
uary, or  poet,  is  simply  an  emanation  from  the  divine  breath  within 
man,  and  is  cultivated  by  contemplation,  and  only  surface  contact 
with  nature."  Will  the  writer  pardon  the  liberty  taken  in  commend- 
ing to  his  attention  the  science  of  art  ?  He  will  find,  on  understand- 
ing it,  that  magnificent  temples,  and  beautiful  statuary,  as  well  as  all 
works  of  art,  are  the  result  of  study  and  scientific  skill,  and  never  in 
any  instance,  designed  and  accomplised  simply  by  what  he  considers 
inspiration,  and  mere  "  surface  contact  with  nature." 

In  the  same  article,  (p.  869,)  the  writer  speaks  of  the  result  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  London,  when  the  English,  finding  by 
comparing  the  productions  there  exhibited  with  their  own,  that  the 
manufactures  of  other  countries  surpassed  theirs  in  the  display  of 
artistic  skill ;  the  skill  which  of  all  others  gives  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  the  great  marts  of  the  world,  for  the  artistic  will  eclipse  the 
mechanical,  even  in  its  greatest  perfection.  And  what  but  scientific 
art  gives  the  French  artizan  the  advantage  over  all  others,  and  in  aU 
markets  commands  the  preference  fbr  their  productions  ? 

In  the  comprehensive  plan  given  in  the  article  referred  to,  which 
embraces  nothing  superfluous  to  a  thorough  education,  "  drawing  and 
the  history  and  criticism  of  the  art"  are  included.  If  the  art  of 
drawing  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  list  of  studies  pursued,  is  it  not 
worthy  of  the  same  thorough  attention  as  the  rest  ?    And,  if  art  ia 
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not  to  be  studied  scientifically  in  a  scientific  school,  why  should  it  be 
introduced  at  all  ?  We  heartily  sympathize  in  the  hopes  and  ambi- 
tion expressed  by  the  writer  for  the  New  Haven  Scientific  School,  and 
at  the  same  time  beg  leave  to  say  that  when  properly  pursued,  such 
is  the  influence  of  this  study  upon  the  whole  mental  culture,  that  if 
other  scientific  schools  will  give  prominence  to  the  study  of  art, "  Yale, 
like  other  shaded  pbints,  will  begin  to  dwindle,  and  her  laurels  fade^ 

It  is  true,  as  he  says,  our  young  men  go  to  Germany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  higher  mental  cultivation  than  the  facilities  afford- 
ed them  in  their  native  land  enables  them  to  gain  at  home ;  and  what 
is  it  that  marks  so  decided  a  difference  between  the  advantages  afford- 
ed them  in  European  institutions,  and  those  in  the  United  States  ? 
Is  there  any  point  of  difference  so  material  in  the  two  systems,  as  that 
of  art  culture,  which  is  there  considered  as  of  first  importance,  and 
here  entirely  overlooked  ?  In  Germany,  no  student  of  Greek  is  ex- 
pected to  understand  the  ancient  classics,  until  he  has  attended  lec- 
tures upon  Greek  art,  and  become  fiimiliar  with  the  antiquities  col- 
lected in  their  rich  museums ;  and  that  he  may  understand  these 
lectures,  he  is  first  taught  the  rudiments  of  art  at  school  with 
elementary  practice. 

In  all  pursuits,  we  Americans  look  at  the  practical  and  the  profit- 
able, and  in  examining  the  statistics  of  art,  we  find  that  in  Apelles' 
time,  when  every  well  educated  Greek  was  well  educated  in  art,  pic- 
tures brought  the  highest  prices  to  living  artists ;  for  then  Apelles 
sold  his  picture  of  Alexander  grasping  the  thunderbolt,  which  waa 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  for  two  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  dollars.  Corr6ggio,  who  died  in  1534,  executed  his 
** Saint  Jerome"  for  about  two  thousand  dollars.  In  1749,  the 
king  of  Portugal  offered  ninety  thousand .  dollars  for  it.  When  the 
French  had  possesion  of-  Pama,  the  duke  vainly  offered  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  redeem  the  same  picture  from  being  sent  to  Paris. 
Benjamin  West,  who  in  his  day  was  honored  in  England  as  being  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  received  in  1817,  four  thousand  dollars  for 
his  *^ Annunciation,"  then  considered  one  of  his  best  pictures.  In 
1840,  the  same  picture  was  sold  by  auction  for  fifty  dollars. 

West  undoubtedly  possessed  great  natural  gifte,  and,  by  diligent 
application  and  study,  found  out  for  himself  much  that  belonged  to 
the  practice  of  art.  Still,  he  never  overcame  the  disadvantage  under 
which  he  labored  from  the  want  of  early  instruction,  and  never  at- 
tiuned  the  excellence  that  he  would  have  done,  had  he  received  thor- 
ough training  firom  a  master.  Canova  said  of  him,  "  he  groups^  ho 
does  not  compaseJ^  In  his  time  art  was  but  little  cultivated  in  Eng* 
land,  and  comparatively  few  then  went  to  the  continent ;  where,  in 
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Tisiting  the  galleries,  the  taste  becomes  cultivated,  and  the  eye  gains 
the  power  of  discrimination.  During  the  present  century,  many  have 
availed  themselves  of  this^  great  advantage ;  hence  the  different  esti- 
mate made  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  West's  pictures  in  his  own  time 
and  the  present ;  a  fact  worthy  of  note  by  all  who' claim  for  art,  as  for 
manufactures,  a  certain  and  available  pro6t. 

Many  who  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  ancient  works  of 
art,  are  incapable  of  appreciating  them,  because  in  their  education 
this  branch  of  study  has  been  entirely  neglected ;  still,  they  claim  to 
be  judges,  and  are  ambitious  to  procure  fine  pictures  and  statuary,  the 
possession  of  which  will  prove  their  superior  taste  and  judgment 
In  this  they  tacitly  acknowledge  the  great  importance  attached  to 
the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  unwittingly  betray  their  ignorance, 
which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  having  no  schools  of  in- 
struction. Our  government  pay  great  prices  to  native  artists  for  their 
pictures,  and  thus  by  voluntary  patronage  distinguish  them  above 
their  fellow  countrymen ;  yet  no  importance  is  attached  to  a  school 
of  art.  The  great  inventive  power  of  our  people  is  freely  admitted 
by  those  of  other  nations  with  whom  we  come  in  competition,  but 
our  productions  are  less  finished  than  theirs,  because  the  inventors 
have  received  no  artistic  training,  and  of  course  their  work  suffers  in 
the  comparison. 

Impressed  with  the  vague  idea  that  in  the  pursuit  of  art  there  is 
some  radical  defect,  one  says,  **  all  that  our  artists  need  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  those  of  Europe,  is  a  liberal  patronage.^  An- 
other says,  *^  if  we  would  have  art  succeed  in  America,  we  must  have 
large  public  galleries,  thrown  open  to  the  people."  A  third  says, 
^  artists  can  never  do  any  thing  here,  they  mast  go  to  Italy,  the  land 
of  art.'^  But  the  true  question  is,  shall  art  be  taught  to  our  people 
scientifically,  and  with  the  same  care  as  other  studies  pursued  ?  or 
shall  it  be  condemned  as  utterly  useless,  and  therefore,  unworthy  the 
attention  of  educationists  ? 

On  this  point  let  our  educationists  decide,  and  act  conscientiously 
for  the  good  of  the  young  who  are  to  perpetuate  our  Republic,  and 
protect  its  future  interests,  and  for  whom  they  have  in  all  other 
branches  of  education  acted  so  judidously  and  energetically.  Let 
not  those  who  are  to  follow  after  them,  and  on  whom  the  same  duties 
must  devolve  for  the  interests  of  their  successors,  while  grateful  that 
so  much  was  done,  mingle  their  gratitude  and  praise  with  reproach 
and  regret  that  in  the  education  given  them,  one  valuable  pursuit 
was  neglected,  one  important  thing  omitted,  a  study  which  of  all 
others,  opens  the  way  to  profit,  to  honor,  and  to  distinction,  both 
individual  and  national. 
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Intboduotobt  Obsssvations. — ^In  the  preceding  lectures  of  tliis 
aeries,  we  were  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  perceptive 
and  the  expressive  faculties,  with  a  view  to  the  plan  and  purposes  of 
education.  Following  the  historical  order  of  development  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  in  which  the  noental  powers  maj,  for  such  purposes,  be 
grouped,  we  enter  now  oa  the  study  of  the  various  modes  of  intellect- 
«al  action  which  may  be  classed  under  the  denomination  of 

BEFLE0TIV8   FACULTIES. 

Here  we  are  met  anew  by  a  difficulty  inherent  in  our  native  lan- 
guage, in  the  paucity  and  indefiniteness  of  the  terms  which  it  employs 
to  designate  the  phenomena  of  mind.  The  vagueness  of  the  phrase 
^  reflective  faculties,^  is  a  serious  impediment  to  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  conception,  as  regards  any  attempt  at  exact  definition  or 
satisfactory  classification  of  intellectual  acts  or  conditions.  The  term 
^  reflective,"  however,  if  we  resort  once  more  to  the  serviceable  aid 
of  etymology,  as  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  language,  will  prove 
strikingly  suggestive  of  meaning ;  and,  by  its  figurative  force  and  pe- 
culiar significance,  will  atone,  to  some  extent,  for  ito  deficiency  in 
philosophic  predsion. 

The  term  "'  perceptire,"  (literally,  taking  ihnmgk^)  suggests  the  in- 
tellectual condition  in  which  the  mind  is  in  the  act  of  taking^  receiv- 
ing, or  forming,  ideas  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  The  term 
'^expression"  implies  a  state  in  which  the  mind  is  undergoing  a 
process  of  pressing^  or  being  pressed,  from  vfithin  outward.  But  the 
term  ^  reflection,'^  {bending  baeky)  suggests,  figuratively,  that  state  or 
act  of  the  mind  in  which  it  reflects,  repeats,  or  gives  back,  inwardly^ 
the  images  impressed  upon  itself, — the  effects  of  which  it  is  consdoos, 
— ^whether  produced  from  without  or  from  within,  whether  occasioned 
by  perception,  imagination,  conception,  or  emotion.  In  this  condition 
18  is  implied  that  attention  turns  inward,  and  dwells,  more  or  less 
consciously,  on  its  internal  subjects,  rather  than  on  the  objects  by 
which  they  may  have  been  occasioned. 
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The  history, — eo  to  tenn  it,-— of  intellectual  action  implied  in  the 
application  of  the  word  '*  reflective,*^  represents  the  mind,  as  in  the 
act  of  going  forth  from  its  inner  self,  meeting  the  forms  of  the 
external  world,  and,  by  the  impression  which  these  produce  upon  it» 
"reflecting,"  (turning  back  or  inward,)  upon  itself,  to  contemplate  and 
deliberately  consider  what  it  there  consciously  beholds.  Nor  does  the 
term  lose  aught  of  its  significance,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  inward 
action  of  the  mind  on  the  phenomena  of  its  own  consciousness,  when 
the  forms  of  imagination,  or  even  of  pure  thought  itself^  become  so 
forcible  as  to  attract  and  absorb  the  attention.  The  figurative  word 
then  represents  the  mind  as  turning  back  upon  itself  to  look  inward, 
so  as  to  ascertain  and  define,  or  consider  more  fully,  the  objects  of  its 
own  creation,  and  to  follow  the  trains  of  thought  which  these  suggest 
In  either  of  the  supposed  cases, — ^wheiher  the  objective  or  the  sub- 
jective world  furnish  the  data  of  thought, — the  result  is  an  ultimate 
inward  movement,  which,  although  it  may,  in  given  instances,  lead  to 
the  anticipation  of  external  action,  as  a  consequence,  is,  so  far,  a 
purely  mental  condition,  sanctioning  the  popular  usage  which  applies 
the  term  '*  reflection  "  to  all  modes  of  intellectual  action  which  are 
of  a  strictly  internal  character. 

Recognizing  this  &ct  of  language,  and  pursuing  our  analysis  of  the 
human  faculties  as  subjects  of  disciplinary  culture,  we  now,  therefore, 
change  our  field  of  observation,  and  pass  from  the  outward  spheres  of 
perceptive  observation  and  expressive  communication  to  the  silent,  in- 
ner, invisible,  spiritual,  and  purely  inteUectual  region  of  Thought 
We  now  contemplate  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  as  an 
intelligent  and  rational  being ;  and  we  trace  the  working  of  those 
powers  which  ally  him  to  "  things  unseen  and  eternal.'' 

Following,  as  before,  the  method  of  observing  (1,)  the  forms  of 
mental  action  grouped  under  a  given  classification  ;  (2,)  their  actua- 
ting principle,  or  motive  forc^e ;  (3,)  their  natural  and  habitual  tendency; 
(4,)  the  results  of  their  action ;  and  (5,)  the  educational  processes 
consequently  required  for  their  development  and  discipline,  we  proceed 
to  a  sumnuiry 

(I.)     Enuhsration   of  the  Reflective  Faculties. 

Memory,  Conception,  Consciousness,  Reason,  Understanding,  Judg- 
ment 

Explanatory  Remark. — This  classification  is  presented  not  as  one 
philosophically  complete  or  exhaustive,  but  merely  as  a  suggestive  out- 
line, for  educational  purposes.    It  is  intentionally  limited  to  the  chief 
of  those  forms  of  mental  action  which  may  be  regarded  as  acts  or  - 
powers  not  only  strictly  interior,  but  purely  intellectual^  as  contradis- 
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tinguisbed  from  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  external  objects 
and  &cts  o( perception,  from  those  which  consist  in  inward  or  outward 
movements  oi  feeling,  and  from  those  which  are  conversant  with  the 
ideal  forms  and  creations  of  tbe  imagination.  A  more  extensive  das- 
sificatioD,  including  the  subdivisions  and  subordinate  details  of  reflec 
tive  intellection,  will  necessarily  present  itself  at  a  later  stage  of  our 
analysis,  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of 
exercise  to  which  this  group  of  faculties  is  subjected  in  the  processes 
of  education. 

(1.)  Mbmo&t:  ike  Basis  cf  Befleetive  Power. — ^This  faculty  nat- 
urally claims  our  first  attention,  when  we  contemplate  man  as  a  being 
endowed  with  the  power  of  reflective  intelligence.  It  is  this  faculty 
which  enables  him  to  take  the  first  step  from  the  exterior  and  object- 
ive world  into  the  interior  and  subjective.  Its  exercise  empowers  him, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  objects  of  sense,  to  retain  or  to  recall,  for 
indefinite  periods,  and  at  indefinite  intervals^  the  ideas  which  he  de- 
rived from  them.  He  can  thus,  at  pleasure,  dispense  with  the  actual 
presence  of  external  objects,  and  yet^  by  dwelling  on  them  mentally, 
after  he  has  withdrawn  from  them  outwardly,  pursue  the  trains  of 
thought  to  which  they  give  rise.  As  a  result,  he  thus  acquires  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  relations  to  his  own  interior  being,  and 
converts  the  pabulum  of  intelligence,  furnished  in  the  data  of  the  out- 
ward world,  into  the  pure  elements  of  intellectual  sustenance.  The 
activity  of  this  power  is,  in  fiict,  the  measure  of  his  growth  in  mental 
stature  and  strength.  It  is  the  condition  of  all  intelligent  pro- 
gress, whether  we  regard  memory  as  the  grand  receptacle  and  deposi- 
tory of  all  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are  at  once  the  rudi- 
ments of  intellectual  life,  the  springs  mental  of  action,  and  the 
material  of  thought,  or  as  the  chain  which  links  the  past  to  the 
present,  and  retains  every  acquisition  as  a  foothold  for  the  next  step 
forward  in  the  processes  of  reason  and  the  investigation  of  truth. 

Remembrance. — ^The  faculty  of  memory,  even  in  its  comparatively 
passive  and  quiescent  form  of  mere  retention,  or  remembrance,  gives 
man  the  power  of  holding  with  a  firm  grasp  all  the  treasures  which 
observation  enables  him  to  accumulate  from  without,  and  to  carry 
them  with  him  into  that  internal  region  of  thought  where  they  are  to 
be  aaeimilated  to  his  own  mental  being,  and  become  component  parts 
of  it,  in  transfigured  forms  of  living  power  and  beauty.  Not  only  so : 
but  even  the  involuntary  susceptibility  of  this  vast  capacity  preserves 
in  the  mind  the  imprint  of  every  passing  thought,  every  form  of 
imagination,  and  every  mood  of  feeling,  which  has  character  enough 
to  excite  his  attention  and  recall  him  to  himseli^  in  the  exercise  of 
consciousness  and  reflection. 
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Intelleetual  and  Moral  Offices  of  Mwwry. — ^Thk  benign  retentiyo 
power  gives  unitjr  to  man's  intelleetual  and  moral  life.  Ifc  is  the  sure 
tfkd  Btead&Bt  anchor  by  which  he  grapples  the  present  to  the  past, 
and  is  saved  from  the  fluctuation  and  fragmentary  tossing  of  '*  the  ig- 
norant present.''  In  the  wide  field  of  culture,  memory  makes  the  mind 
the  seed  plot  and  garden  ground  of  all  the  knowledge  which  human  care 
and  kindness  have  the  skill  or  the  power  to  drop  into  it  Fertilized 
by  the  genial  influences  of  wdl  directed  education,  the  retentive  ca- 
pacity of  memory  becomes  rich  in  every  precious  and  nqble  product 
of  mind  by  which  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world  is  nourished  and 
sustained. 

But  it  is  as  an  elenoent  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  in  human 
thatoxieT^  that  this  faculty  reveals  its  chief  value.  Its  very  nature  and 
tendency  is  to  constitute  man  a  reflective  being,  by  withdrawing  him 
from  the  influence  of  a  too  exclusive  regard  to  the  present  and  the 
external ;  by  solidting  his  attention  to  the  profoundest  verities  of  his 
own  intelligent  and  immortal  being ;  and  by  balancing  the  stem  real- 
ities of  experience  against  the  sometimes  fidlacious  solicitations  of 
hope,  or  the  grave  actualities  of  the  past  against  the  doubtful 
promises  of  the  future.  It  prompts  to  thought,  and  leads  to  security 
amidst  uncertainty  and  distraction.  It  invites  to  reflective  meditation^ 
by  the  suggestive  materials  in  which  it  abounds.  It  cherishes  contem- 
plationj  by  opening  to  tEe  mind's  eye  the  long  vista  of  the  past  with 
its  fast-linked  trains  of  scene  and  incident  and  action,  and  the  inef- 
&ceable  impressions  which  all  these  have  graven  upon  the  heart.  It 
tends  to  make  man  a  considerate  and  thoughtful  being,  by  the  faith- 
ful monitions  which  it  furnishes  to  the  lips  of  wisdom  warning  against 
the  errors  of  judgment  or  of  will,  by  reminding  of  their  penalties 
formerly  incurred. 

Remembrance  saves  from  the  domineering  ascendency  and  absorb- 
ing attractions  of  the  sensuous  and  the  transient,  by  intermingling  with 
the  fluidity  and  evanescence  of  the  present  the  solidity  and  perma- 
nence of  the  past  It  thus  tends  to  give  gravity  and  weight  to  char- 
acter ;  and  if  its  influence  is  sometimes  a  shade  too  sombre  for  gayety, 
It  contributes  a  not  undesirable  element  to  the  sternness  of  manhoodi 
as  a  safeguard  to  the  flrmness  of  will.  Its  office  is,  in  this  respect^  a 
preventive  one, — to  save  man  from  the  instability  which  the  exclusive 
influence  of  things  present  and  things  outward  might  iiiduce ;  and, 
by  attracting  him  inward  to  himself,  it  flivors  the  acquisition  <^  that 
self-knowledge  which  is  the  anchor  of  his  safety. 

ReeolUctum. — ^This  term  is  but  another  name  for  the  &culty  of 
memory,  and  merely  intimates  that  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind 


by  a  ^ven  object,  %oene,  or  event)  maj  have  been,  for  a  time,  efihded^ 
or  its  elements  dispersed,  bj  the  intervention  of  other  agencies ;  and 
that,  with  or  without  an  ^fort  of  the  will  to  that  effect,  but  by  the 
operation  of  some  law  of  mental  association,  the  idea  recurs  or  re* 
turns,  as  it  were,  and,  perhaps,  unexpectedly  and  suddenly,  to  the 
mind.  We  are  then  said  to  "recoUebt,"  (ffother  agoing  or  recall 
what  had,  for  a  season,  escaped  the  retentive  hold  of  memory. 

The  very  abruptness  and  suddenness  of  the  transition  of  thought, 
in  such  instances,  exerts  a  peculiar  power  on  the  reflective  action  of 
the  mind,  and  makes  it  more  striking,  more  impressive,  and  m.Gt%  ef- 
fectual.  Recollection  may  thus  light  up  the  soul  with  the  instantane- 
ous gleam  of  a  rekindled  thought,  or  plunge  it  into  the  depths 
of  a  past  grief;  or  it  may  arrest  the  will  on  the  very  brink  of 
remembered  evil.  A  long  train  of  profound  reflections  may  thus 
be  suggested,  which  may  exert  an  influence  on  the  character  of  a 
whole  life. 

A  mere  flash  of  reflection  has  sometimes  sufficed,  by  the  instant  re-> 
calling  of  scenes  of  childhood's  innocent  enjoyment,  or  the  injunctions 
of  parental  wisdom  and  love  to  reinstate  conscience  on  its  rightful 
throne,  and  bring  back  the  tempted  to  himself,  or  to  restrain  him 
from  the  first  steps  of  a  career  of  ruin.  A  remembered  promise, 
pledging  honor  and  truth,  has  sometimes  risen  up  as  a  barrier  against 
an  approaching  tide  of  overwhelming  guilt  Averse  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, darting  across  the  mind,  has  checked  the  hand  already  stretched 
out  to  do  the  deed  of  wickedness  which  no  after  tears  of  penitence 
could  have  sufficed  to  wash  out. 

But  not  as  a  preventive  only  does  memory  thus  subserve  man's 
highest  interests :  its  recurring  suggestions  are  not  less  frequently  in- 
spiring prompters  to  every  form  of  virtue.  To  the  dispirited  traveled 
on  the  pathway  of  life,  it  comes,  sometimes^  as  an  inspiring  angel, 
with  messages  of  cheering  and  encouragement  drawn  from  the 
remembered  virtues  of  the  struggling  great  and  good  who  have  gone 
before.  It  points  him  to  "  their  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,'^  and 
bids  him  ^  take  heart  again.^  It  reminds  him  that  his  great  reliance 
&  not  on  the  outward  and  the  material,  but  on  that  ^*  hidden 
strength^  of  which  our  greatest  poet  speaks  so  eloquently.  The 
maxim  or  the  motto  which  the  guardian  care  of  the  mother  or  the 
teacher  had  engraven  as  a  watchword  on  the  tablet  of  the  heart,  in 
early  years,  recurs,  sometimes,  to  incite  to  noble  deeds  or  noble  en- 
during, the  man  encompassed  by  difficulties  and  dangers  before  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  staggered.  The  "  one,  last,  best  effort, 
more,"  which  wins  the  crown  of  victory,  is  that,  not  unfrequently. 
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which  follows  the  backward  glance  of  memory  to  the  parting  soeney 
and  farewell  words  of  a  parent's  blessing. 

Memory  as  a  Subject  of  Cultivation, — ^In  either  form,  whether 
that  of  retentive  remembrance  or  momentary  recollection,  memory 
furnishes  the  material,  and  solicits  the  action,  of  the  whole  class  of 
reflective  faculties.  To  the  educator,  therefore,  the  judicious  cultiva- 
tion and  development  of  this  capacity,  in  the  minds  committed  to  his 
care,  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  moment,  that  the  impressible  memory 
of  the  young  may  be  rich  in  valuable  resources,  and  strong  for  the  aid 
of  every  good  purpose,  sound  and  healthy  in  its  action,  firm  in  its 
grasp,  and  prompt  to  yield  up  its  acquisitions  when  in  demand  for 
intellectual  emergencies. 

The  true  teacher  will  be  careful  that  this  indispensable  servant  of 
the  mind  be  not  exhausted  by  overwork,  that  its  strength  be  not 
expended  on  worthless  material,  that  its  receptive  capacity  be  not 
crammed  to  unbealthful  and  unprofitable  repletion,  at  the  expense  of 
inaction  and  inanity  to  all  the  other  capacities  of  the  mind.  But  of 
the  appropriate  modes  of  exercise  for  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  under  the  head  of  educa- 
tional processes. 

(2.)  Conception  :  Etymological  Sense  of  the  Word, — ^The  prim- 
itive signification  of  this  term  implies  that  the  mind  has  the  power  of 
**  taking "  {receiving,  or  forming,)  ideas  "  with,"  (withiny)  itself, 
whether  on  data  furnished  from  without,  and  by  the  alchemy  of  mind, 
transmuted  into  intellectual  forms,  or  on  materials  found  within  itself, 
originating  in  feeling  or  in  thought,  partaking  of  its  own  character, 
and  wearing  forms  purely  ideal.  In  the  process  of  intelligence,  con' 
ception  presents  itself  as  the  counterpart  of  perception,  performing,  in 
the  interior  world  of  thought,  an  office  similar  to  that  of  the  latter  in 
the  domain  of  exterior  observation. 

Its  Proper  Acceptation. — ^The  term  "  concepUon,"  in  its  full  and 
proper  acceptation,  comprehends  the  action  of  the  mind  in  the  intel- 
ligent contemplation  or  cognition  of  any  object  or  subject  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  ideal  world.  It  applies  to  the  recognition  or  cre- 
ation of  the  forms  of  imagination  and  the  figures  of  fancy,  not  less 
than  to  the  ideas  of  pure  intellection.  In  the  former  relation,  it 
stands  connected  with  the  action  of  the  expressive  faculties,  as  dis* 
cussed  in  a  previous  lecture ;  but  it  is  in  the  latter  sense,  as  a  contem- 
plative and  reflective  faculty,  that  we  now  regard  it  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  approaches,  sometimes  to  the  sphere  of  memory,  and  draws 
from  that  source  the  materials  on  which  it  acts, — whether  these  were 
originally  external  or  internal  in  their  origin. 
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Different  Views  of  this  Faculty. — Contemplated  in  the  light  last 
mentioned,  the  faculty  of  conception  haa,  by  some  eminent  writers  on 
intellectual  philosophy,  been  considered  as  identical  with  memory; 
while,  by  others,  its  definite  action  on  forms  furnished  by  imagination^ 
has  been  regarded  as  identifying  it  with  that  faculty.  Hence,  we  read 
of  the  ^'conceptions  of  memory,"  and  the  ''conceptions  of  imagina- 
tton."  A  third  class  of  authors  treating  of  intellectual  topics, 
evidently  regard  conception  as  simply  an  act  of  the  understanding. 

The  UDsatis&ctory  character  of  popular  usage  in  our  own  tongue, 
as  regards  the  application  of  language  to  mental  phenomena,  is  strik* 
ingly  exhibited  in  the  several  arbitrary  senses  in  which  the  teim 
^  conception  "  is  used,  as  suggesting  imperfection,  dimness,  or  remote- 
ness in  the  objects  or  subjects  of  contemplation.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, rely  on  any  consentaneous  use  of  nomenclature  as  a  guide  to 
the  character  or  action  of  the  fiaculty  in  question.  Adverting,  how- 
ever, to  the  highly  suggestive  etymol<^cal  sense  of  the  term  "  con- 
ception," as  it  has  been  employed  in  the  metaphysical  vocabulary  of 
all  nations,  for  successive  ages,  we  find  the  susceptive  intellect  figurar 
tively  represented  by  it  as — when  in  the  act  of  forming  ideas — impreg* 
nated,  or  fertilized,  not  only  from  the  various  sources  of  intelligence 
furnished  by  the  external  world  of  perception  and  the  interior  spheres 
of  feeling  and  imagination,  but  as  possessing  a  Hlf-^fivifying  power  of 
creating  and  contemplating  an  inner  world  of  its  own,  more  or  lees 
analogous  to  that  without,  though  formed  of  materials  purely  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual; — ^a  condition  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
exercises  of  its  own  conscious  intuition,  in  the  sequences  of  thought, 
and  in  the  processes  of  reasoning.  Nor  is  the  independent  power  of 
this  faculty  in  any  case  more  distinctly  perceptible  than  when,  bor- 
rowing the  congenial  aid  of  reason,  it  inspires  with  intelligence,  and 
moulds  into  symmetry  the  fluctuating  forms  of  imagination  which 
hover  in  the  ideal  atmosphere. 

This  strictly  interior  power  of  the  mind  may  be  r^;arded  as  the 
first  step  in  its  consciously  reflective  action,  in  which, — ^not  as  in  the 
partly  involuntary  condition  of  mere  remembrance  or  recollection,  it 
is  comparatively  passive,  or  works  under  a  law  of  necessity, — ^but  vol- 
untarily and  deliberately  eodperates  with  impressions  received  firom 
without,  with  a  consciousness  of  their  tendencies  and  of  its  own  action. 
It  is  this  power  which  virtually  confers  on  man  a  world  of  his  own, 
— an  intelligent  sphere  of  activity,  independent,  for  the  time,  of  the 
external  universe  in  which  he  moves, — ^a  sphere  in  which  his  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  has  its  appropriate  scope.  The  strength, 
the  clearness,  and  the  precision  with  which  this  faculty  acts,  deter- 
mine his  rank  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  moral  power. 
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Its  SuBceptihility  of  Cultivation, — ^In  the  relations  of  educatiomil 
Cttltme,  tlie  exercbe  of  this  faculty  becomeB  a  subjeet  of  deepest  in- 
terest to  those  whose  office  it  is  to  train  the  mind  to  true  and  effective 
habits  of  action.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  give  a  more  impressive  view 
of  the  benefits  jof  proper  cultivation,  or  of  the  susceptibility  of  this 
faculty  to  the  influence  of  culture,  than  the  contrast  between  the  fee- 
ble and  futile  efforts  of  the  child  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  causes  of  the  most  ordinary  phenomena  of  daily  life,  and  the  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  conceptive  intelligence  with  which  the  mature 
mind  of  man  reads  the  great  volume  of  £actB  and  their  relations,  and 
interprets  their  most  hidden  laws.  A  similar  contrast  is  exhibited  to 
us  in  the  wondering  ignorance  of  the  savage,  contemplating  the  vary- 
ing aspects  of  nature,  and  the  man  of  science,  to  whom  they  present 
themselves  as  necessary  results,  thoroughly  understood,  and  as  veri- 
fications of  philosophic  theory. 

The  mere  perceptions  of  the  child  or  of  the  savage  may  oflen  be 
more  exact  than  those  of  the  philosopher,  because  these  depend  on 
the  freshness  and  vividness  of  sensation.  But  ^^eoneepUve  power  of 
the  mind  is,  to  a  great  extent^  the  result  of  the  force  of  processes 
purely  mental,  and  the  skill  and  exactness  with  which  these  are  con* 
ducted.  In  such  operations,  practice  and  discipline  alone  can  yi^d 
perfection  as  a  result ;  and  for  success  in  them  the  candidate  must 
look  to  the  sustaining  aid  and  the  crowning  hand  of  education. 

K  we  would  form  even  the  humblest  idea  of  the  mental  value  of 
the  power  of  conception,  we  must  refer  to  all  that  man  has  achieved 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  the  attainment  of  truth ;  we  must 
advert  to  a]l  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  things  lying  beyond 
the  sphere  of  sense,  in  the  wide  regions  of  opinion,  of  theory,  and  of 
sentiment ;  we  must  include  his  views  of  his  own  position  in  the  uni- 
verse, his  views  of  the  character  of  Deity,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  of  the  obligations  of  duty,  of  his  social  and  civU  life,  and  of 
all  the  institutions  to  which  his  conceptions  of  these  various  relations 
have  given  origin. 

It  is  in  these  wider  and  higher  references  that  conception,  as  a 
power  of  reflective  intelligence,  indicates  its  peculiar  rank  and  office. 
Working  by  the  blended  lights  of  reason  and  of  consciousness,  it  en- 
ables man  to  construct  the  fabrics  of  science  and  of  character,  by  a 
consecutive  progress  of  attainments  in  which  every  deposit  becomes 
but  a  substratum  for  another  in  the  series  of  an  indefinite  succession. 

(8.)  OoKsciousNBSB :  Etymology  of  the  Term, — ^The  etymologer 
oal  signification  of  this  term  invites  our  attention  for  a  moment,  to  the 
peculiar  suggestive  value  of  the  first  element  in  the  composition  of 
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the  word.  Primitively,  the  meaning  of  this  element  is  fiillj  given  by 
the  equivalent  term  together^  always  implying  a  reference  to 
duality  or  plurality.  It  ranges,  accordingly,  over  the  whole  class  of 
synonyms  which  may  be  grouped  tinder  the  terms,  "collation," 
*  apposition,"  **  union."  In  the  use,  therefore,  of  the  term  "con- 
sciousness,"— since  the  root  of  the  word  signifies  knowledge,  or  intel- 
ligence,— ^the  mind  is  represented  as  acting  together  with,  or  in  union 
with,  itself — ^that  is,  with  self-intelligence.  The  prefix  of  the  term, 
in  this  instance,  accordingly,  as  in  that  of  the  word  "  conception,"  has 
the  virtual  significance  of  inner,  inward,  or  interior,  and  suggests  the 
idea  of  the  mind  acting  on  itself  on  the  objects  of  its  own  creation, 
or  on  the  subjects  of  its  own  reflective  conceptions. 

Fitneee  of  its  Application, — ^There  is  a  striking  appropriateness, 
in  this  view,  of  the  term  "  consciousness  ^'  as  a  designation  for  that 
power  by  which  the  mind  becomes  capable  of  momentarily  detaching, 
as  it  were,  from  itself  the  idea  of  its  contemplation,  and  working  as  a 
two-fold  power ;  one  effort  of  which  is  to  hold  up  the  ideal  object,  and 
the  other  to  direct  a  wakeful  and  conscious  attention  to  it,  for  some 
purpose  of  examination  or  reflective  inquiry.  The  intelligent  princi- 
ple thus  works — according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  term — together 
with,  or  in  union  with  itself,  in  the  compound  or  two-fold  action  of 
eoncq>tion,  and  attention ;  the  latter  being  introverted,  so  that  the 
mind  is  aware  of  its  own  condition. 

The  peculiar  fitness  of  the  term  in  question  becomes  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly apparent,  when  we  advert  to  the  common  fact  of  experience, 
that,  in  the  outward  tendencies  of  the  feculty  of  perception,  the  at- 
traction of  external  objects  is  often  so  powerful  and  absorbing  as  to 
cause  the  mind  to  "  lose  its  consciousness  "  in  the  contemplation  of 
what  it  beholds,  and  to  forget,  for  a  time,  its  own  existence,  in  the 
force  of  the  attraction  by  which  it  is  evoked,  or  the  intensity  of  the 
excitement  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  which  it  temporarily  identifies 
with  the  object  of  its  attention.  In  the  state  of  consciousness,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  nund  is  self-possessed ;  it  is  aware  of  its  own 
state  of  thought  or  feeling,  and  Voluntarily  dwells  on  the  fact  of 
introversion. 

Different  Opinions  on  the  NaJture  of  this  Faculty. — Consciousness, 
as  a  term  applied  to  the  designation  of  a  mental  fistculty  of  the  re- 
flective class,  is,  like  many  other  terms  in  the  nomenclature  of  intel- 
lectual analysis,  a  confessedly  imperfect  yet  significant  attempt  to  sug- 
gest a  perfect  recoginition  of  an  act  or  state  purely  internal.  The 
imperfection  here  felt,  attends  more  or  less  obviously,  yet  unavoidably, 
every  attempt  to  define  the  action  of  mind, — ^that  transcendent  power 
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whose  subtle  agency  often  proves  too  fine  for  the  grasp  of  its  hnman 
representative,  language,  an  interpreter  whose  terms  are  all,  in 
consequence  of  the  limitations  of  humanitj,  "  of  the  earth,  earthy." 

The  diversity  of  opinion  among  intellectual  philosophers,  therefore, 
on  the  nature  of  this  power,  is  not  surprising.  Some  would  ignore 
its  existence  as  a  cognizable  faculty,  and  identify  it  with  the  mere  re- 
flex act  of  attention ;  others  elaborate  its  action  in  detail,  so  as  to 
identify  it  with  voluntary  and  prolonged  reflection.  Both  these 
classes  of  observers  evidently  take  the  ground  that  it  is  dependent  on 
the  exercise,  more  or  less  active,  of  the  will.  But  the  painful  act  of 
consciousness  in  the  experience  of  corporal  or  mental  suffering,  is 
often  altogether  involuntary,  and  resists,  sometimes,  the  strongest  ef- 
forts of  the  will,  even  in  the  loftiest  moods  of  herobm  itself;  and  the 
intellectual  attraction  of  a  mathematical  problem,  or  a  metaphysical 
question,  will  fascinate  the  conscious  thinker,  and  draw  him  on  invol- 
untarily, from  stage  to  stage  of  its  processes,  till,  in  the  poet's 
language,  he  "  forgets  himself  to  marble." 

Other  authorities  on  topics  of  intellectual  philosophy,  have  deemed 
it  more  rational  to  assume  that  consciousness  is  an  inseparable  attri- 
bute of  intelligence, — ^necessary  to  its  very  existence.  They  represent 
it  as  the  element  which  constitutes  the  dividing  line  between  thought 
and  mere  reverie,  between  judgment  and  imagination,  or,  sometimes, 
between  reason  and  insanity. 

Educational  View  of  this  Faculty, — For  the  preliminary  analyms 
which  the  intelligent  conductor  of  education  requires  as  his  guide  in 
the  planning  of  his  procedure,  it  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  take  the  ac- 
knowledged ground  that  consciousness  is  that  state,  act,  or  operation 
of  the  mind  in  which  it  is  aware  of  its  own  activity.  He  will,  from 
this  view  of  the  subject,  derive  two  most  important  conclusions :  (1,) 
that  the  vividness  and  distinctness  of  consciousness  must  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  clearness,  exactness,  and  force  of  the  ideas  which 
are,  so  to  speak,  impressed  on  the  mind  from  without,  and  solicit  its 
conscious  action  as  subjects  of  thought ;  and  (2,)  that  the  definite- 
ness,  the  fullness,  and  the  depth  of  consciousness,  must  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  directing  and  controlling  the  attention  of 
the  mind  with  reference  to  its  own  inward  acts  and  conditions. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Ojffices  of  Consciousness, — ^It  is  thus  that 
consciousness  assumes  its  true  place  as  a  reflective  faculty,  in  the  re- 
lations of  intellect,  as  the  power  by  which  the  mind  learns  to  see 
clearly  with  its  own  inner  eye,  to  define  with  accuracy  the  ideas  which 
conception  creates,  to  interpret  nature's  innermost  secrets  of  causation, 
to  follow  the  lengthening  processes  of  reason,  in  the  profoundest  depths 
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of  investigatioD,  and  so  to  construct  the  magnificent  fabrics  of  pure 
adence.  The  reflective  power  of  coAsciousne^  becomes  yet  more  im- 
pressive to  us,  when  we  regard  its  vast  influence  on  the  moral  rela- 
tions of  mental  action.  It  then  reveals  itself  as  an  agent  but  a  little 
lower  than  the  divine  element  of  conscience,  and  as  the  very  condition 
of  the  paramount  influence  of  that  power  over  heart,  will,  action,  and 
character.  In  the  unconscious  condition  of  childhood,  and  in  the 
immaturity  of  experience,  conscience  moves  with  the  light  step,  and 
the  gentle  hand  and  the  soft  accents  of  the  guiding  augel  of  Inno- 
cence. But  it  watches  with  a  jealous  eye,  restrains  with  a  firm  hand, 
controls  with  the  tone  of  command,  or  rebukes  with  the  voice  of  re- 
proach, the  conscious  agent  who,  in  maturity  of  years,  departs  from 
the  path  of  rectitude.  But  not  in  the  stern  monitions  or  the  agoniz- 
ing inflictions  of  remorse  alone,  does  conscience  act  on  consciousness. 
The  sting  and  the  lash  are  not  its  only  implements  of  discipline. 
Conscience  appeals  to  man's  conscious  power  for  good,  when  it  uses 
*^  the  spur  which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise,''  and  reminds  him  of  his 
position  "  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  his  resources  of  intel- 
lect, his  moral  ability,  his  relations  of  duty,  his  capacity  of  ceaseless 
progress,  his  desire  to  win  the  crown  of  excellence,  his  obligations  to  the 
Author  of  his  being,  and  his  aspirations  afler  an  immortality  of  glory. 

Educational  Culture  of  this  Faculty, — ^The  educator,  therefore, 
while  he  would  guard  his  pupijs  against  that  selfish  and  morbid  con- 
sciousness which  dwells  exclusively  on  the  condition  of  the  individual, 
and  keeps  him  forever  in  the  abstracted  mood  of  introspection  and  in- 
troversion, shut  up  in  the  cell  of  self,  and  withdrawn  from  usefulness 
to  others,  will  use  all  salutary  measures  to  give  vigor  and  life  and  full 
activity  to  this  powerful  element  of  mental  action  and  character. 

(4.)  Reason:  Explanatory  Remark, — ^The  successive  changes 
which,  in  the  progress  of  time,  are  produced  on  the  ori^nal  meanings  of 
words,  will  sometimes  render  a  literal  adoption  of  the  primitive  sense 
of  any  term  an  uncertain  guide  in  metaphysical  investigations  con- 
nected with  the  action  and  phenomena  of  mind.  A  due  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  etymological  structure  of  terms  employed  to  designate 
the  intellectual  flEUiulties,  will  always  serve  to  suggest  useful  ideas  for 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  education.  Such  terms,  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  had  their  origin  in  simple  and  primitive  states  of  human 
life  and  character,  and  are  therefore  exempt  from  the  uncertainty  and 
ambiguity  resulting  from  the  mental  condition  of  more  advanced 
stages  of  society,  in  which  opinion  is  refined,  by  false  as  well  as  true 
culture,  mto  more  subtle  and  more  sceptical  forms,  and  sometimes 
fiills  into  the  entangling  web  of  sophistry  and  false  judgment    The 
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primitive  uses  of  language  betray,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  his- 
torical childhood  of  man ;  but  they  possess,  also,  the  truthfulness, 
the  simplicity,  and  the  directness  of  that  stage ;  and  their  vivacious 
and  figurative  character  always  render  them  strikingly  suggestive. 
In  philosophic  investigations  connected  with  the  analytic  study  of 
mind  and  the  adaptation  of  modes  of  culture  to  mental  discipline  and 
development,  the  primitive  signification  of  terms,  whether  it  be  literal 
or  figurative,  becomes,  at  least,  an  index  to  analysis,  which,  if  faith- 
fully traced,  may  lead  to  true  and  satisfactory  conclusions  on  topics 
otherwise  obscure  and  uncertain. 

Etymology  of  the  Term, — To  apply  this  remark  to  the  instance  be- 
fore us.  Clearer  conceptions  and  juster  views  of  the  faculty  which  we 
designate  by  the  term  ""  reason,"  would  generally  prevail,  and  would 
exert  a  corresponding  influence  on  modes  of  mental  culture,  were  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  adverted  to  in  discussions  connected 
with  these  subjects.  The  word  "  reason  "  is  but  the  Latin  scientific 
term  "  rafto,"  so  familiar  to  the  ear  and  mind  of  every  teacher  and  every 
student  of  mathematics.  It  has  merely  undergone  some  slight  modifi- 
cations in  passing  from  the  Latin  language,  through  the  French,  into  our 
own.  Its  original  sense,  therefore,  suggests  the  idea  of  rate^  measure^ 
or  computation,  as  a  conscious  application,  or  act,  of  intelligence ; 
and  if  we  would  trace  the  simplest  and  purest  form  of  reason,  we 
thus  find  it  in  the  act  of  recognizing  or  constituting  rate^  or  ratio^ 
which  in  complicated  processes,  becomes  proportion^  or  symmetry. 

Reason  characterized  by  the  Definiteness  and  Certainty  of  its  Action. 
— ^The  idea  suggested  by  the  primary  application  of  the  term  "  reason," 
is  that  of  definiteness  and  exactness  of  observation,  carried  even  to 
the  extent  of  examination  by  actual  m^ea,surement  or  computation.  No 
certainty  of  knowledge  can  be  greater  than  what  is  thus  intimated, 
when  the  inner  action  of  intellect  is  verified  by  a  direct  appeal  to  ob- 
jective reality  attested  by  sense ;  and,  in  the  legitimate  uses  of  lan- 
guage, the  measured  exactness  of  verified  observation  is  figuratively 
transferred  to  the  decisions  of  judgment  and  the  deductions  of  reason, 
in  the  comparison  and  examination  of  ideas  and  conceptions  begtm, 
continued,  and  ended,  within  the  mind  itself. 

The  processes  of  thought  conducted  on  this  firm  ground,  possess  a 
definiteness  which  places  the  conclusions  of  reason  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  comparatively  vague  and  indefinite  intimations  of  feeling^ 
around  which  the  boundary  line  of  distinction  can  not  with  certainty 
be  drawn,  even  in  the  most  vivid  states  of  consciousness.  The  ideas 
of  reason  stand  thus  contrasted,  also,  with  those  of  imagination^ 
which  are  often  shadowy  and  indefinite,  inexact,  or  inadequate,  and 
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always  comparatively  fleeting  and  uncertain ; — sometimes,  unreal  and 
false,  the  mere  flitting  phantoms  of  fancy.  The  purely  intellectual 
conceptions  of  reason,  as  subjects  of  the  mind's  own  inner  consciotis- 
nes9,  are,  yet  further,  distinguished  from  the  merely  perceptive  action 
of  sense  and  understanding,  in  the  relations  of  intelligence  directed  to 
the  external  world.  Reason,  working  on  data  strictly  mental,  ever 
partakes  of  the  certainty  of  personal  knowledge  and  conviction^  which, 
to  the  individual, — whatever  it  may  be  to  others, — ^is,  in  its  proper 
relations,  the  surest  of  all  the  grounds  of  mental  action.  Our  senses, 
we  are  aware,  may  misinfoim  us  :  our  conscious  experience  can  not. 

Offices  of  Beason  in  Definition  and  Discrimination, — ^This  faculty, 
by  the  measured  accuracy  of  its  action,  becomes  the  means  of  defining 
our  ideas  and  discriminating  them  in  differential  detail.  It  groups 
them  in  the  genera  and  species  of  orderly  deification,  and  analyses 
the  complex  into  the  simple,  even  to  the  minutest  individual  element 
of  the  compound.  It  thus  enables  the  mind  to  search  and  scrutinize 
the  obscure  or  the  uncertain,  till  every  object  is  brought  out  into  the 
light  of  certainty  and  conscious  knowledege.  In  these,  as  in  all  other 
forms  in  which  this  faculty  is  exerted,  the  appropriateness  of  the  pri- 
mary application  of  the  term  by  which  it  is  designated,  is  distinctly 
perceived.  In  all  its  operations,  it  is  stable,  sure,  exact,  to  absolute 
certainty.  It  was  in  virtue  of  its  authority  that  the  great  modem 
philosopher  ^  carried,"  as  has  b^n  happily  said,  "  the  measuring  line 
to  the  boundary  of  creation  f  and  all  its  inward  and  conscious 
exerdses  partake  of  the  same  exactitude. 

Becuony  an  Authoritative  Power, — When  this  faculty  condescends 
to  its  humbler  offices  of  recognizing  the  intimations  of  sense,  and  ac- 
cumulating the  deposits  of  knowledge,  and  maintains  a  comparatively 
quiescent,  receptive,  or  passive  condition,  it  bears  the  unassuming 
designation  of  '*  understanding  '^  as  it  is  then  regarded  as  merely  fur- 
nishing the  groundwork^  or  under  stratum,  of  intelligence.  But 
when  it  assumes  the  higher  office  of  deciding  on  and  determining  the 
exact  relations  of  thought,  it  is  honored  by  the  highly  figurative  ap- 
pellation of  **  judgment'^ — a  term  the  etymology  of  which  implies  the 
enunciation  of  right^  or  justice,  and  hence,  whatever,  also,  is  implied 
in  its  synonyms,  decree,  sentence^  or  decision.  Reason,  when  thus  oc- 
cupied in  comparing,  measuring,  or  exactly  estimating  things  or  their 
relations,  is,  by  the  use  of  language,  personified  as  the  judge,  whose 
office  it  is  to  scrutinize,  compare^  and  balance  evidence,  so  as  ultimate- 
ly to  decide  or  determine,  and  give  judgment,  sentence,  or  decree,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  ancient  times,  when  it  was  that  officer's  preroga- 
tive to  discharge  tlie  office  assigned  to  our  modern  juries,  as  well  as 
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that  Btill  recognized  as  proper  to  him  who  presides  in  the  oonrt  of 
justice. 

When  this  master  Acuity  of  human  intelligence  soars  to  a  yet  high- 
er pitch,  and  its  action,  whether  ^  intuitive  or  discursive,"  embraces 
great  and  general  principles^  sees  or  traces  the  relations  of  necessary 
and  universal  truths,  and  announces  the  majesty  of  causation  and  of 
laWj  it  resumes  its  wonted  designation  of  reason, — ^a  term  too  limited 
for  the  scope  and  grandeur  of  its  action,  and  the  dignity  of  its  office, 
as  man's  highest  functions,  in  the  relations  of  intellect. 

True,  it  fails  whenever  it  would  usurp  the  appointed  place  of  con- 
science, and  reason  man  into  perfect  rectitude,  or  when  it  presumes  to 
supersede  the  guardian  office  o^  faith,  and  ofiers  man  the  guidance  of 
mere  intellection  to  the  recognition  of  a  paternal  God.  But,  limited 
as  it  is,  by  the  conditions  of  humanity,  it  still  is,  within  the  sphere  of 
pure  intelligence,  that  which  reflects  in  man  the  image  of  God,  and 
to  which,  in  healthy  and  normal  conditions,  all  his  other  intellectual 
powers  pay  homage. 

Reason  as  cognizant  of  Relations. — Reverting  to  the  primitive 
sense  of  the  term  *'  reason,'^  as  recognized  in  the  application  of  the 
word  ^  ratio  "  to  processes  of  measurement  connected  with  time  and 
space,  and  figuratively  transferred  to  operations  purely  intellectual, 
we  are  reminded  that,  in  all  such  processes,  one  object  or  subject  is 
referred  to  another,  with  a  view  to  determine  or  define  a  connection 
of  some  sort  or  other  between  them.  This  &ct  accounts  for  the  us^e 
in  language  by  which  reason  is  represented  as  the  fiiculty  which 
takes  cognizance  of^  or  traces,  relations  in  general,  or,  in  other  words, 
refers  one  thing  to  another,  for  purposes  of  examination,  comparison, 
or  investigation,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  comQection,  or  their 
indeperdence  of  each  other,  as  an  element  of  thought  essential  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  or  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  mind  is 
thus  introduced  into  a  sphere  of  action  coextensive  with  all  the  out- 
ward objects  and  inward  subjects  of  thought,  and  expatiates,  with  the 
delight  of  conscious  freedom  and  power,  in  the  two  great  domains 
with  which  it  is  endowed  as  its  heritage  and  birth-right ;  for  reason, 
not  less  than  imagination  is  an  excursive  faculty,  designed  to  give 
amplitude  and  expansion  to  the  being  of  man ;  and  many  of  the 
grandest  creations  of  the  latter,  are  those  which  it  achieves  when  fol- 
lowing the  sure  and  firm  steps  of  the  former,  in  its  excursions  into  the 
unexplored. 

Reason  as  an  Inventive  Faculty, — ^The  reference  of  one  object  or 
idea  to  another,  the  comparison  of  one  with  another,  or  the  discovered 
relation  of  one  to  another,  yields  within  the  mind  itsetf,  as  a  result,  a 
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third  idea,  or  conception,  a  creation  of  its  own.  Reason  thus  becomes 
a  combining,  creative,  and  inventive,  (finding,)  facultj,  not  less  than 
imagination  is,  in  its  peculiar  sphere ;  and,  by  following  its  well  as- 
certained discoveries  through  their  long  and  complicated  successions 
of  ever  fresh-springing  truth,  attains,  at  length,  the  conscious  power 
to  move  in  new  spheres  of  knowledge,  created  bj  its  own  activity, 
and  in  which  it  furnishes  its  own  material,  and  erects  its  own  structures. 
It  is  thus  that  it  empowers  man  to  fulfill  the  poet's  condition  of 
^  erecting  hinoiself  above  himself.'^  Reason,  not  less  than  its  noble 
kindred  powers,  Faith  and  Imagination,  is  then  justly  said  to  ''  soar." 

In  the  processes  of  investigation  in  which  the  mind  pursues  its 
quest  of  knowledge  as  the  guide  to  truth,  reason  becomes  the  master 
key  of  intelligence,  the  paramount  authority  of  intellect,  the  law 
which  gives  order  and  unity  to  man's  intellectual  being,  the  crown 
and  glory  of  humanity  in  its  distinctive  supremacy  over  the  lower 
tribes  of  partially  intelligent  nature. 

Aberration  of  Reaton, — When  disease  or  passion  has  beclouded, 
or  disturbed,  or  deranged  this  power,  which  heaven  has  ordained  as  the 
executive  of  its  own  first  law  of  order^  in  the  gradations  of  intelligence, 
man  is  then  dethroned  and  discrowned ;  and,  with  the  eye  of  his  mind 
extinguished,  wanders,  like  the  blind  champion  of  old,  seeking  some 
one  to  lead  him  by  the  hand. 

Recaon  in  the  processes  of  Analysis  and  Abstraction. — ^When  this 
&culty  IS  occupied  with  the  processes  of  collating  and  comparing,  for 
purposes  of  discrimination,  its  action  assumes  the  form  of  ^  analysis,** 
{looseninQy  detaching^  or  resolving,)  so  as  to  simplify  the  objects  or 
subjects  of  contemplation,  and  scan  their  utmost  details  of  individual- 
ity, in  character,  that  the  component  elements  of  the  concrete  may  be 
distinctly  recognized,  in  all  their  differential  relations.  Subjected  to 
this  process,  the  genuSy  or  general  class,  is  reduced  to  its  component 
spedeSj  and  these,  in  turn,  to  the  varieties  or  the  individuals  of  which 
they  consist.  Last  of  all,  the  scrutiny  must  be  extended  to  the  differ- 
ence between  individual  and  individual,  or  where  still  more  minute  ex- 
amination is  required,  to  the  distinctive  elements  which  may  be  found 
comprised  within  the  unity  of  the  individual. 

Such,  in  our  previous  discussion  of  subjects  involved  in  the  theory 
of  education,  we  found  it  to  be  the  requisite  action  of  the  mind  in  the 
exercise  of  the  perceptive  fiaculties,  when  observation  descends  to  the 
minutifls  of  difference  on  which  true  distinctions  are  founded.  A  sim- 
ilar operation  goes  on  in  the  interior  world  of  conception,  when  the 
rejlective  fieu^ulties  are  c^ed  into  their  peculiar  province,  when  the  com- 
plex ideas  or  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  subjected  to  the  processes  of 
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scrutinj  and  analysis,  and  the  qualities  of  objects,  or  of  ideas,  are,  by 
an  act  of  abstraction,  (taking  away,  withdrawing^  considered  sepa- 
rately, as  if  they  had  for  the  moment,  an  independent  existence. 
One  quality  of  an  object,  one  attribute  of  a  subject,  is,  by  this  concen- 
trated and  exclusive  act  of  attention,  "  abstracted,^'  (drawn  away,)  or 
detached,  mentally,  from  the  object  itself,  and  from  all  the  other 
qualities  of  which  it  is  possessed.  The  mind  is,  in  consequence  of  this 
act  of  "  abstraction,"  enabled  to  contemplate  more  distinctly,  or  to 
examine  more  closely  and  discriminate  more  exactly,  the  given  quality. 
The  quality  so  discriminated  may,  in  turn,  become  the  groundwork 
of  classification,  or  the  commencement  of  a  train  of  abstract  reason- 
ing on  broad  and  general  principles  connected  with  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  truths  of  science. 

Intuition. — ^The  immediate  action  of  reason  by  which  it  assents  to 
self-evident  and  necessary  truths,  on  mere  *^  intuition,'^  (inspection  or 
sight,)  without  the  aid  of  any  intermediate  or  intervening  thought  for 
the  discovery  of  sameness  or  diflference,  might,  at  first  view,  seem  to 
be  improperly  introduced  in  a  survey  of  the  reflective  faculties  or  of 
educational  processes  for  development  But,  the  intuitive  exercise  of 
reason  is,  not  unirequently,  the  basis  of  its  reflective  action,  and,  some- 
times, is  the  authority  to  which  it  appeals,  when  prosecuting  examina- 
tion and  inquiry  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  research. 

Processes  of  Inference  and  Deduction. — ^Reason,  as  the  faculty  by 
which  one  object  or  idea  is  referred  to  another,  in  virtue  of  some  real 
or  supposed  connection  existing  between  them,  takes  cognizance  of 
antecedence  and  consequence;  and,  when  this  relation  is,  in  given 
circumstances,  observed  to  be  uniform,  reason,  working  by  the  great 
law  of  analogy,  "  infers,"  (brings  in,)  the  continuance  of  this  uniformity 
as  a  necessary  principle  or  law  of  order.  In  such  instances,  this 
"  inference,"  supported  by  the  undeviating  testimony  of  personal  or 
accredited  experience,  becomes  a  firm  belief,  which  identifies  uni- 
formity of  antecedence  with  the  power  of  causation,  and  uniformity  of 
sequence  with  the  character  of  effect.  Sequence  thus  becomes  the  law 
of  rational  connection,  and  a  security  for  the  attainment  of  truth  in 
matters  of  theory  referring  to  the  external  universe. 

In  the  consecutive  internal  acts  of  mind,  reason  gives  ^  sequence " 
to  the  relations  of  thought,  in  exercises  purely  discursive  and  intellec- 
tual, by  recognizing  the  dependence  of  one  idea  or  conception  on  an- 
other, in  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause.  From  one  defined  antecedent 
idea  the  mind  is  authorized  to  **  infer  "  another,  as  a  consequence  ;  from 
"  premises,"  (thoughts  antecedent,)  to  "  deduce,"  (draw  down,  derive,) 
**  conclusions,"   (closes,)  results,  or  final  consequences ;  and  thus,  by 
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giving  certainty  to  opinion  and  assurance  to  beli^^  in  relations  purely 
mental,  it  forges  the  successive  links  of  that  golden  chain  of  intellectual 
necessity  which  binds  together  the  elements  of  the  moral  world. 

Beasony  in  its  processes  of  Generalization  and  Induction. — ^In  the 
wider  action  of  this  sovereign  power,  it  takes  that  highest  course  of 
which  human  intellect  is  capable ;  and,  in  tracing  the  relations  of 
causation^  aspires,  bj  its  power  of  generalization  and  its  processes  of 
induction,  to  announce  and  interpret  the  laws  of  the  universe^  and  to 
read  the  evidences  of  a  First  ordaining  Cause. 

In  these  excursions,  reason  gathers  in,  from  the  vast  field  of  anal* 
ogj,  corresponding  facts  and  relations ;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  pervad- 
ing unity  which  comparison  has  enabled  it  to  discover  as  existing 
among  them,  recognizes  that  spacious  principle  oi  generality  coexten- 
sive with  its  own  capacities  of  thought,  bj  which  it  rises  above  the 
limits  of  the  concrete  and  the  particular  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
abstract  ideas  and  comprehensive  principles  which  constitute  the 
prime  elements  of  intellectual  and  moral  truth,  and  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  supremacy  and  the  inscription  of  Law,  human  or  Divine. 

Not  less  impressive  or  sublime  is  the  action  of  this  august  faculty 
of  the  human  soul,  when  it  puts  forth  its  constructive  power,  and, 
aided  by  the  scrutiny  of  patient  experiment,  it  verifies  the  analogies 
of  phenomena  and  of  fact,  "  inducts  "  them,  (leads  them,)  into  their  ap- 
propriate groups  of  affinity  and  correlation,  plies  them  with  its  tenta- 
tive, magnetic,  aggregating  power  of  "  hypothesis,"  {theoretic,  inter- 
rogative assumption^  and,  by  careful  induction,  at  last  consummates 
the  vast  fabric  of  *'  theory,"  {intellectual  vision,)  whose  foundations 
are  laid  in  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  whose  walls  rise,  in  the 
symmetry  of  truth,  to  heights  which  inspire  the  mind  vrith  awe. 

jRatiocination, — In  the  dimness  of  abstract  conceptions,  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  abstruse  relations  of  thought,  or  in  the  apparent  conflict  of 
contrasted  truths,  when  the  eviction  of  hidden  causes,  or  when  the 
detection  of  intermediate  and  reconciling  principles,  becomes  essential 
to  the  conscious  recognition  of  ideas,  to  the  distinct  conception  of  re- 
lations, or  to  the  firm  conviction  of  truth,  reason  comes  to  the  mind 
laboring  under  uncertainty,  and  brings  the  aid  of  its  discursive  pro- 
cesses of  ratiocination,  in  the  form  of  dissertation,  argument,  discus- 
sion, and  debate.  Assuming  the  seat  of  judgment,  it  thus  institutes 
inquiry,  conducts  examination,  prosecutes  investigation,  discriminates 
terms,  scrutinizes  allegations,  compares  confiicting  arguments,  weighs 
opposing  evidence,  judges  of  facts,  rejects  assumptions,  exposes  error, 
detects  truth  or  falsehood,  and  pronounces  its  authoritive  and  final 
decision,  as  the  inevitable  law  of  intellection. 
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JRect9(m,  as  cognizant  of  Truth, — ^Reason,  in  its  judicial  capadty, 
traces,  or  recognizes  and  announces,  tbe  correspondence  or  the  dis- 
crepance of  idea  with  object,  thought  with  &ct,  conception  with  con- 
ceptiob,  principle  with  principle,  proposition  with  proposition, 
sentiment  with  sentiment,  opinion  and  statement  with  &ct,  language 
with  thought,  argument  with  argument,  effect  with  cause.  It  thus, 
hj  the  eviction  of  truths  produces  in  the  mind  the  result  of  conviction; 
and  truths  as  the  consummated  and  perfect  result  of  the  action  of 
reoBtm^  in  its  cogniziance  of  the  ascertained  relations  of  knowledge^ 
demands,  in  virtue  of  the  supremacy  and  authority  of  the  faculty  by 
whose  agency  it  is  discovered,  the  assent  of  the  mind,  in  the  form 
which  we  term  belief — ^not  a  bare  comprehension  or  merely  passive 
reception  by  the  understanding^  not  the  mere  negative  acquiescence 
or  silent  admission  of  ih^  judgment^  but  the  consentaneous  recognition 
and  adoption  which  come  from  the  voluntary  action  of  reason^  uni- 
ting itself  with  the  subject  of  its  contemplation,  and  identifying  with 
it  all  its  own  consequent  action.  Reason,  therefore,  has  to  do  with 
all  the  preliminary  processes  by  which  truth  is  established ;  and  in 
the  moral  not  less  than  in  the  intellectual  relations  of  thought,  has, 
for  its  office,  the  sifting  of  evidence,  the  scrutiny  of  testimony,  the 
weighing  oi  proof ;  on  the  validity  of  all  which,  belief  as  the  normal 
and  healthy  tendency  of  the  mind,  is  conditioned.  In  the  yet  higher 
sphere  of  Sacred  truth,  belief  becomes  subsidiary  to  the  Faith  which 
trusts. 

Reason,  as  susceptible  of  Cultivation, — ^Afi  the  subject  of  disciplin- 
ary culture,  this  &culty  presents  itself  to  the  educator  as  that  to  which 
his  chief  attention  is  due,  in  the  relations  of  intellect,  not  only  from 
its  supremacy  in  the  class  of  fticulties  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the 
fSact  of  its  being  the  very  constituent  of  intelligence,  but  from  its  pe- 
culiar susceptibility  of  development  and  training,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  rendered  clear,  decisive,  vigorous,  and  comprehen- 
sive, by  appropriate  exercise.  No  fisu^ulty  reveals  more  distinctiy  than 
this  the  progressive  character  of  man,  as  an  intelligent  agent,  if  we 
advert  to  its  dim,  uncertain,  and  feeble  aetion  in  childhood,  and  its 
ceaseless  growth  in  soundness,  clearness,^  and  vigor,  as  life  advances 
to  its  maturity.  But  when  we  contrast  the  reasoning  powers  of  such 
individuals  as  Newton,  Locke,  Butler,  or  Edwards,  in  manhood,  with 
the  mere  germ  of  latent  capability  which  they  possessed  in  in&ncy, 
we  perceive  yet  more  distinctly  What  education  may  accomplish  for 
the  eduction  and  strengthening  of  this  powerful  element  in  the 
mental  constitution  of  man. 

The  cultivation  of  this  faculty  becomes  yet  more  important  in  its 
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resnltB,  when  we  advert  to  its  value  in  the  relation  of  morals.  Reason 
is  naturally  the  firm  ally  of  conscience,  in  discriminating  between 
riffht  and  wrong,  and  in  instituting  those  reflective  trains  of  thought 
by  wbioh  man  is  arrested  in  the  pursuit  of  sensual  gratification,  and 
called  home  to  himself,  in  the  conscious  exercise  of  higher  faculties, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  truer  satisfactions,  and  in  obedience  to  the  recti-* 
tude  which  he  feels  to  be  the  great  law  of  his  being.  Reason,  in  co- 
operation with  conscience,  then  becomes  the  regulating  principle  of 
his  actions;  raising  them  from  mere  obedience  to  prudence  and 
judgment,  and  conservative  propriety,  to  the  higher  influences  of  self* 
intelligence,  consentaneoue  action,  and  rational  conformity  with  the 
laws  and  eonditiona  of  his  oum  nature,  and  of  the  Power  by  which 
those  laws  were  ordained.  Reason  is  the  eye  by  which  he  learns  to 
read  the  volume  of  revelation, — whether  that  written  in  the  language 
of  the  ^  elder  Scripture,''  which  speaks  of  the  ^  eternal  power  and 
godhead  of  the  Creator,"  or  that  of  the  recorded  Word  which  makes 
man  "  wise  unto  salvation." 

(5.  and  6.)  Judgment  and  Undebstandino  :  their  IdenHty  Ufith 
Beascn. — ^It  has  been  jusUy  remarked  by  an  eminent  writer  on  intel* 
lectual  philosophy,  that,  in  arbitrarily  multiplying  the  number  of  fiio- 
ulties  attributed  to  the  mind,  we  confuse  our  own  views  of  mental 
action,  and  lose  rather  than  gain  by  such  uses  of  analjrsis.  In  the 
prosecution  of  our  present  inquiries,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  it  has 
been  uniformly  our  endeavor  to  keep  in  mind  the  absolute  unity  of 
intellection,  under  whatever  apparent  diversity  of  processes  it  con- 
ducts its  action ;  and  the  preceding  observations  on  re<zson,  as  a  re- 
flective faculty,  have,  it  may  have  been  perceived,  presented  the 
operations  of  judgment  and  understanding  as  virtually  but  different 
functions  of  reason.  To  venture  on  a  figure  drawn  from  the  sciences 
of  observation :  Beason  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  relation  of 
''genus  "  to  judgment  and  understanding  as  "species."  Reason  sur- 
veys the  whole  ground  of  intellection,  whether  directed  outward  or 
inward ;  it  works  in  the  great  field  of  analogy,  and  on  the  common 
ground  of  correlation,  cotendency  and  consistency,  in  the  universal 
sphere  of  thought  In  its  comprehensive  action,  it  proclaims  the 
harmonies  of  the  universe.  It  has  the  power,  therefore,  of  investiga- 
ting and  proving  analogies,  and,  consequently,  of  refecting  discordant 
elements.  Descending  to  this  task,  reason  becomes,  in  the  vocabulary 
of  intellection,  "judgment"  Stooping  yet  lower,  to  trace  and  verify 
relations  of  hunUfler  value,  or  of  exterior  character,  or  processes  of 
passive  reception  of  knowledge  or  of  truth,  it  assumes  the  lower  office 
and  familiar  name  of  "  understanding." 
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Maintaining  the  justness  of  this  definition  of  the  focultj  of  leasoiif 
we  would  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact,  so  important  to  the  right 
management  of  education,  that  the  more  closely  we  watch  the  oper- 
ations of  intellect,  the  more  searching  the  investigation,  and  the  more 
minute  our  analysis,  we  shall  be  the  better  prepared  to  minister  to 
the  manifold  wants  of  the  mind,  and  to  its  healthful  development 
The  subdivision  of  reason  into  "judgment"  and  "understanding,"  if 
taken  as  merely  a  temporary  assumption  of  theory,  with  a  view  to 
fuller  provision  for  mental  action  and  discipline,  can  not  be  objected 
to ;  and,  indeed,  the  common  branches  of  useful  knowledge  and  of 
scientific  acquirement  which  constitute  the  material  and  media  of 
intellectual  education,  address  themselves  distinctively  to  that  classifi- 
cation of  the  mental  faculties  which  is  commonly  adopted  or  recog- 
nized. Of  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  when  discussing  the 
modes  and  processes  of  culture.  Nor  can  any  detriment  to  a  just 
view  of  mind  as  subjected  to  invigorating  discipline,  arise  from  adopt- 
ing, for  the  time,  that  more  comprehensive  classification  of  the  forms 
of  mental  action,  which  is  now  proposed.  We  shall  pass,  therefore, 
in  our  subsequent  remarks,  without  further  discussion  concerning  the 
actual  or  assumed  number  of  the  reflective  faculties,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  main  spring  by  which,  in  the  provisions  of  Creative 
wisdom,  furnished  in  the  human  constitution,  they  are  kept  in  action^ 
so  as  to  insure  definite  and  salutary  results. 

CTo  be  cootlJiaed.) 
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BT    aiDSON    r.    THATEB, 
Late  Prlndpal  of  ChMucy-HftU  School,  Bottoo. 


Pbintino  has  been  styled,  "  the  presenratiye  art  of  all  arts ; "  and 
reading  what  is  printed  is  the  means  of  oommanicating  to  the  nniyer- 
sal  mind  of  civilized  man  whatever  the  press  records. 

What  a  leveller — perhaps  I  should  saj,  what  an  equalizer  —  the 
capacity  of  reading  is !  No  matter  how  lowly  bom,  how  humbly 
bred,  how  obscure  the  position  in  life  of  an  individual,  —  if  he  can 
read^  he  may,  at  will,  put  himself  in  the  best  society  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  He  may  sit  down  with  the  good  and  great  men  of  an- 
tiquity. He  may  converse  with  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  prophets; 
with  Jesus  and  his  disciples ;  with  Homer  and  Plato ;  with  Shak* 
speare  and  Milton ;  with  Fenelon  and  Newton ;  with  Franklin  and 
Washington ;  with  all  the  writers  in  prose  and  poetry  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  and,  through  them,  with  the  heroes  whose 
deeds  have  become  the  admiration  of  men ;  with  benefactors,  whose 
acts  of  love  and  kindness  to  their  race  have  proved  them  to  be  the 
sons  of  Ood.  He  may  learn  the  lessons  of  wisdom  that  History 
teaches,  the  discoyeries  that  Genius  has  achieved,  the  light  that 
Science  has  shed  on  the  world,  and  the  inyentions  of  Art  by  which 
the  physical  conveniences  and  comforts  of  man  anticipate  even  his 
imaginary  wants.  He  may  learn  how  to  live,  —  how  to  avoid  the 
errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  secure  blessings,  present  and  future, 
to  himself. 

He  may  reside  in  a  desert,  far  away  from  the  habitations  of  men  ; 
in  solitude,  where  no  human  eye  looks  upon  him  with  affection  or  inter- 
est, —  where  no  human  voice  cheers  him  with  its  animating  tones ;  — 
if  he  has  books,  and  can  read^  he  needs  never  be  altme.  He  may 
choose  his  company  and  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  thus  become 
contented  and  happy,  intelligent,  and  wise,  and  good.  He  thus  ele- 
yates  his  rank  in  the  world,  and  becomes  independent  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term. 

Beading,  then,  stands  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  in 
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importance,  of  the  departments  of  school  edacation ;  and  I  propose 
to  deyote  this  letter  to  the  subject  of  teaching  it  at  school.^ 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  I  have  heretofore  announced,  I  begin  with  the 
simplest  details.  The  first  step  in  teaching  reading  has  usually  been 
that  of  making  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  alphabet,  and  a  large 
majority  of  teachers  of  the  present  time  pursue  this  course.  There  is, 
howeyer,  a  better  mode,  one  that  is  far  less  irksome  to  the  little  learner, 
and  which  saves  time,  while  it  brings  more  of  his  mental  powers  into 
exercise.  It  is  that  of  teaching  by  words,  —  the  nannies  of  things,  — 
with  a  representation  of  the  object,  engraved  at  each  word ;  as,  man, 
cow,  boy,  &c.,  attended  by  the  appropriate  figure.  Every  object 
familiar  to  the  child's  experience  will  at  once  be  recognized ;  and  its 
name,  spelled  in  letters,  will  soon  become  to  him  identical  with  the 
thing  itself.  These  may  be  multiplied  to  any  desirable  extent,  and  the 
form  of  the  letters  be  by  degrees  introduced  to  the  child's  acquaintance. 

When,  by  frequent  repetition,  he  has  learned  these  words  thoroughly, 
he  should  be  put  to  short  and  simple  sentences,  mainly  composed  of 
them,  but  without  the  drawings.  His  vocabulary  will  by  this  time 
have  become  somewhat  extensive ;  his  interest  will  have  been  awak- 
ened, and  he  will  be  prepared  to  take  hold  successfully  of  the  ordini^ 
rily  repulsive  task  of  learning  the  names  of  the  letters  and  their  vari- 
ous powers.  These  may  be  acquired  through  the  assistance  of  blocks 
or  cards  with  the  names  and  sounds  printed  on  them,  but  will  be 
learned  with  more  facility  and  pleasure  by  copying  them  with  chalk 
on  the  blackboard.  Kude  will  be  the  work  of  the  child  at  first ;  but 
let  him  be  encouraged,  and  he  will  rapidly  improve.  The  object  is  to 
make  something  that  to  his  apprehension  is  an  imitation  of  the  letter 
in  the  book ;  other  properties  will  follow  in  their  natural  order. 

The  method  of  spelling  the  words  should  be  by  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  which  combine  to  form  them,  and  not  by  their  names.  No 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  giving  the  several  sounds  of  the  vowels, 
and,  afler  a  little  practice,  those  of  the  consonants  will  be  easily 
made ;  and  the  pupil  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  of  what 
simple  elements  the  consonants  are  composed. 

The  last  process  in  learning  the  alphabet  is  that  of  giving  each  let- 
ter its  original  name,  and  no  inconvenience  will  be  experienced  from 
thus  transposing  the  order  of  study.  On  the  contrary,  the  prelimi* 
nary  steps  taken  will  have  ftimished  &cilities  for  it. 

When  the  alphabet,  with  the  several  sounds  of  each  letter,  has  been 

*  So  important  was  this  part  of  edaoation  deemed  by  the  Bomans,  that,  if 
they  wished  to  express  their  contempt  of  an  indiTidnal,  they  would  say  of  him« 
**  He  can  neither  swim  nor  read  /  " 
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perfectly  learned,  and  the  pupil  begins  upon  new  reading  matter, 
require  him,  whenerer  he  comes  to  a  word  that  he  cannot  pronounce 
without  spelling  it,  to  spell  by  the  sound  of  the  letter  in  the  case,  and 
not  by  the  name.  Teach  him  to  depend  upon  himself,  in  all  oases 
embracing  previous  instruction  upon  the  same  or  similar  points.  To 
prompt  him,  in  every  instance  when  he  hesitates,  is  to  impede  health- 
ftil  progress,  to  keep  the  mind  feeble,  and  induce  him  always  to  lean 
on  another  for  assistance,  at  the  same  time  indulging  him  in  a  habit 
of  mental  indolence,  always  to  be  deplored. 

I  do  not  mean  that  a  pupil  is  never  to  be  told  a  thing  but  once; 
this  would  be  preposterous.  On  the  contrary,  repetition,  repetition, 
BKPBirciON !  is  the  law  in  teaching  the  elements  of  language,  as  the 
tiirioe-inoulcated  law  of  Oioero,  in  regard  to  oratory,  was  "  Action  ! " 
Still,  I  say,  the  pupil  must  hdp  himself,  as  &r  as  he  has  the  ability. 

A  reproach  to  our  sdiools,  conveyed  in  the  expression,  **  It  was  read 
in  a  school  tone,**  ought  not,  after  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  to  be  deseed.  I  fear,  however,  that,  with  compara- 
tively few  ezoq>tions,  it  is  too  well  merited  to  justify  any  complaint 
against  tiie  charge.  The  &ult  begins  in  the  primary  school.  The 
true  idea  of  what  reading  is  seems  not  to  enter  the  minds  of  many 
teachers,  and  hence  this  bad  habit  I  understand  reading  to  be  noth- 
ing more  nor  lees  than  talking  with  a  book  in  hand.  Hence  it  should 
be  in  practice  simply  an  imitation  of  talking ;  and  the  very  first 
words  ^fsad,  and  all  that  follow,  throughout  the  school  life,  should  be 
given  as  if  the  sentiments  were  uttered  in  personal  conversation.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  scriptural  injunction  in  our  primary-school  reading- 
books,  **No  man  may  put  off  the  law  of  Gh>d,"  is  usually  read,  No- 
ah— ma-an— ma-ah  —  poo-ut  —  o-off — the-ah  —  law-er — o-off — 
Go-ud.  Here,  then,  the  remedy  should  be  apptied.  The  child  should 
be  told  to  repeat  the  sentence  Vithout  the  book,  and  be  required  to  go 
over  and  over  again  with  it,  until  he  utters  it  correctly.  The  teacher, 
of  course,  will  give  the  proper  reading  of  it  after  the  pupil  has  made 
a  fidthfiil  efibrt  without  success.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  and  nevef 
allowing  an  erroneous  reading  to  pass  uncorrected,  the  *^ school  tone" 
will  never  obtain  a  footing  in  the  classes. 

I  am  aware  that  this  will  oost  labor,  a  great  deal  of  it;  but  it  is 
worthall  the  labor  yon  may  find  it  neoeesary  to  bestow  upon  it  Your 
patience  will  often  be  severely  tried,  but  you  must  never  yield.  Some- 
times you  may  not  be  able  to  conquer  without  devoting  the  whole  time 
of  a  class  to  a  single  individual.  Never  mind !  Persevere !  Try 
again  at  the  next  reading  time.  You  will  finally  succeed,  unless  there 
exists  in  your  pupil  some  organic  defect    In  such  case,  it  would  be 
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in  the  langaage  of  Job  Pray,  "  workin'  ag*in  n&tor',"  and  perhaps 
yoor  efforts  would  be  anayailing.  But  even  here,  I  would  say,  let 
the  experiment  be  fairly  and  faithfully  tried  before  giving  up. 

Akin  to  this  is  another  difficulty  you  may  have  to  encounter.  The 
Irish  make  use  of  the  rising  .inflection,  in  reading  and  speaking,  in 
some  cases,  where  we  use  the  falling.  With  children  of  that  nation 
you  may  find  it  a  thing  impossible  to  correct  this  habit  Inborn  or 
inbred  from  the  earliest  period  of  vocal  practice,  it  may  not  be  possi- 
ble to  overcome  the  fault ;  sdll,  I  would  not  despair  of  it  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  but  would  resolve  on  victory.  This  determination, 
once  adopted,  renders  almost  all  things  practicable. 

Many  writers  on  the  subject  have  given  rules  for  reading.  They 
may  be  very  well  for  adults,  and  especially  for  teachers ;  but  I  doubt 
whether,  with  some  exceptions,  they  can  be  made  very  useful  to  incul- 
cate on  the  pupil.  Whatever  the  rules  adopted  in  a  school  may  be, 
the  pupils  tviU  read  as  the  teacher  does,  imitating  all  his  peculiarities, 
whether  correct  or  incorrect,  whether  beauties  or  deformities.  He 
should,  therefore,  see  to  it  that  his  own  style  —  the  paramount  rule 
to  his  pupils  —  is  the  result  of  sound  judgment  and  good  taste. 

To  say  that  one  must  "  keep  the  voice  up  at  a  comma,  and  let  it 
fall  at  a  period,"  and  that  we  should  "  pause  at  a  comma  long  enough 
to  count  one,  and  at  a  period  while  one  might  count  four,"  is  simply 
absurd,  as  invariable  rules.  This  may  be  well  enough  in  most  cases, 
but  the  exceptions  occur  so  frequently  as  to  render  tilie  rule  nugatory ; 
and,  besides,  reading  according  to  such  rules  would  inevitably  be  most 
mechanical,  stiff,  inexpressive,  and  lifeless. 

The  grand,  invariable  rule  in  reading  is,  read  to  the  sense.  This 
involves  explanation  and  instnution  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
which,  with  many,  are  wholly  omitted.  The  lesson  to  be  read  should 
be  gone  over  carefully  by  him  at  the  time  of  its  assignment ;  the 
obscure  portions  clarified,  the  classical,  historical,  political,  geographi- 
cal, and  other  allusions,  explained ;  and  the  attention  of  the  class 
directed  to  any  words,  difficult  or  uncommon,  contained  in  the  lesson. 
They  should  then  be  required  to  read  it  repeatedly  and  carefoUy, 
before  the  next  class-time,  seeking  the  meaning  of  every  word  they 
do  not  understand,  and  the  proper  proni|nciation  of  those  words  about 
which  they  have  any  doubt.  When  they  subsequently  assemble  for 
the  class-reading,  the  teacher  should  examine  them,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  retain  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  lesson,  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  acquired,  and  tell  the  story  of  the  piece,  in 
their  own  language,  before  they  begin  to  read  it  from  the  book.  They 
will  then  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  author  and  to  themselves ; 
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bat  no  one  can^  unless  by  accident^  read  appropriately  what  he  does 
not  understand. 

A  good  exercise  in  language  is,  to  reqaire  the  pnpils  to  introduce 
synonymes  for  certain  words  in  the  lessons,  to  be  read  in  the  sentences 
in  place  of  the  original  words.  If  these  were  previously  indicated  by 
the  teacher,  and  marked  by  the  scholar,  those  most  suitable  for  the 
osercise  might  be  selected,  and  the  benefit  proportionally  increased. 

Nothing  serves  better  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  class  than  to 
allow  the  members  to  criticize  each  other ;  to  do  which  most  effectu- 
ally, each  one  should  signify,  by  raising  the  hand  or  other  sign,  that 
he  has  some  error  to  speak  of;  and  at  the  close  of  one  pupil's  portion, 
others,  at  the  teacher's  discretion,  should  be  called  on  to  make  the 
corrections ;  and  so  on  till  every  point  has  been  taken  up  and  set 
right.  These  corrections  may  embrace  pronunciation,  inflection,  em- 
phasis, the  miscalling  of  words,  tone,  quantity,  &c.  The  repetition 
of  the  portion  thus  criticized  will  ^imish  the  means  of  judging  to 
what  extent  the  corrections  have  been  beneficial. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  a  fi^regoing  remark,  to  say  that  no  rules  can  be 
useful  to  the  taught.  There  are  rules,  comprehensive  in  extent,  and 
almost  invariable  in  application,  that  may  be  advantageously  insisted 
on ;  such,  particularly,  as  indicate  the  tones  of  voice  most  appropri- 
ate to  the  expression  of  the  various  emotions  of  the  mind,  with  appro- 
priate rate,  force,  &o.  These,  it  is  true,  embrace  departments  of  the 
subject  more  advanced  than  many  of  the  classes  in  school  would  readily 
appreciate, —  those  of  taste  Kad  feeling  j  but,  stDl,  the  judicious  teacher 
need  not  despair  of  making  all  understand  them  in  a  reasonable  time, 
if  he  have  books  adapted  to  the  various  capacities  of  the  pupils.* 

That  only  is  good  reading  which  renders  the  meaning  of  the  author 
clear,  forcible,  and  expressive, — whose  tones  woxxid  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  even  when  the  language  was  not  understood.  And  this 
may  be  attained  to  by  very  young  pupils,  if  well  taught,  and  made  to 
comprehend  the  lesson  to  be  read.  A  pleasant  story,  or  juvenile  dia- 
logue, a  child  reads  with  great  gusto,  and  as  naturally  as  he  would 
have  spoken  the  parts  of  the  characters  represented,  had  he  really 
been  one  of  them  himself.  And  why  7  Because  he  understands  it, 
and  enters  into  the  li&  and  aetion  of  the  scene  described. 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  many  schools,  notwithstanding  the  Tast  nmn- 
ber  and  grades  of  reading-books, — many  of  them  very  good,  and  weU  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  children,  —  the  most  ill-judged  selections  are  made,  if  <e/ec- 
iiont  they  may  be  called,  when  apparently  taken  without  the  exercise  of  a 
thought  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  means  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished. 
This  is  an  e^il  of  magnitude,  which  committees  ought  to  abate. 
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Asxj  rales,  then,  that  ure  promotiye  of  such  a  resalt  shoold  be 
adopted  and  enforced.  Children  soon  leara  to  comprehend  the  appro- 
priate tones,  rate,  and  force,  ezpressiye  of  cheerfulness,  of  merriment, 
and  those  of  anger  and  scorn,  and  to  imitate  them  with  life-like  tratb- 
fulneas.  They  could  also  readily  be  taught  to  render  appropriately 
those  of  affection,  tenderness,  pathos,  sadness,  grief,  &o.  Here,  then, 
is  a  foundation  for  some  valuable  rules.  Having  had  the  nature  of 
the  piece  explained  to  him,  and  being  made  to  understand  it,  the  pupil 
directly  adopts  the  tone  and  manner  that  it  requires.  Is  it  of  a 
pathetic  character? — he  reads  it  in  a  tone  that  excites  a  sympathetic 
feeling  in  others : 

"  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now  ! " 


c< 


Stay,  staj  with  na  !    Best !  thou  art  weary  and  worn  ! 

And  &in  was  their  war-broken  Boldier  to  stay  ; 
But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  mom, 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away ! " 

Is  it  an  expression  of  strong  indignation  7  —  he  reads  in  well-adapted 

tones: 

**  Ay !  down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  th^  are  ! 
From  this  hour,  may  the  blood  in  thdr  dastardly  veins. 
That  shrunk  from  the  first  touch  of  Liberty's  war. 
Be  sucked  out  by  tyrants,  or  stagnate  in  chains  ! " 

Is  it  an  invocation  in  lofty  and  suUime  poetiy?  —  he  reads  in  steady 
monotone : 

'*  Hail,  holy  light !  ofbpring  of  Heaven,  first  bom ! " 

Is  it  a  &miliar,  meny  ballad? — he  reads  with  lively  voice : 

"  John  Gilpin  was  a  oitiien. 
Of  credit  and  renown  ; 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he. 
Of  fiunous  London  town." 

Is  it  a  grand,  patriotic  resolution  that  is  to  be  expressed  ?  —  he  ren- 
ders it  in  tones  that  thrill  on  the  nerves  of  his  hearers : 

<<  I  know  not  what  eoorse  oihars  may  take ;  bat  as  Ibr  ir«,  axvs  kb  ubsbtt, 

OB  GIVE  XB  DBATH  !  " 

And  so  of  all  the  variety  of  themes  and  passbns  introdaced  into  his 
reading  lessons. 

We  know  of  rules,  promulgated  by  some  of  the  best  elocutionists 
speaking  the  English  language,  that  fail  to  make  good  readers.     They 
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prodnoe  specimens  of  great  artistio  beauty ;  thej  show  how  plastic  is 
yoathfol  homanitj ;  but  they  take  all  the  S(nd  out  of  the  readlDg, 
aud  leave  instead  an  image  of  marble,  as  polished  and  as  ccld  ! 

I  have,  while  writing  this  page,  fallen,  for  the  first  time,  on  some 
lines  so  well  adapted  to  my  purpose,  that  I  will  venture  to  transcribe 
them.  They  are  credited  to  Llotd,  and  are  found  in  Epes  Sargent's 
excellent  First  Class  Standard  Reader,  —  a  book  admirably  suited  to 
the  use  of  the  highest  class  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  but  not  adapted 
to  classes  of  a  lower  grade.* 

"BXFBBSSION  IN  RBADINQ. 

.  'T  is  not  enough  the  Toioe  be  sonnd  and  clear,  — 
>T  is  modulation  that  must  charm  the  ear. 
When  desperate  heroines  grioTe  Trith  tedious  moan, 
And  whine  their  sorrows  in  a  see-saw  tone, 
The  same  soft  sounds  of  unimpassioned  woes 
Can  only  make  the  yawning  hearers  doie. 

2.  Tliat  voice  all  modes  of  passion  can  express 
Which  marks  the  proper  word  with  proper  stress ; 
But  none  emphatic  can  the  reader  call 
Who  lays  an  equal  emphasis  on  alU 

8.  Some  o'er  the  tongue  the  labored  measures  roll. 
Slow  and  deliberate  as  the  parting  toll,  — 
Point  erery  stop,  mark  erery  pause  so  strong. 
Their  words  like  stage-processions  stalk  along. 
All  affectation  but  creates  disgust. 
And  eren  in  speaking  we  may  seem  too  just 

4.  In  Tain  for  them  the  plesdng  measure  flows 
Whose  recitation  runs  it  all  to  prose ; 
Repeating  what  the  poet  sets  not  down. 
The  Terb  di^oining  firom  the  ftiendly  noun  ;t 
While  pause,  and  break,  and  repetition,  join 
0  make  a  discord  in  each  tuneftil  line. 

6.  Some  placid  natures  fill  the  allotted  scene 
With  lifeless  drone,  insipid  and  serene  ; 
While  others  thunder  CTerj  couplet  o'er. 
And  ahnost  erack  your  ears  with  rant  and  roar. 

*  lliis  book  is  prepared  with  great  labor,  good  taste,  and  sound  judgment ; 
and  contains  fifty-odd  pages  of  <*  Introductory  Remarks,"  that  few  teachers 
could  read  without  profit  It  hss,  also,  a  copious  "Explanatory  Index,"  of 
great  Talne  to  pupils,  if  not  to  teachers. 

t  From  this  critioism  I  dissent  In  a  majority  of  instsnoes,  there  must  be  a 
pause  in  reading,  between  the  nominatiTe  ease  and  the  Terb  ;  and  this  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  nominatiye  or  nominatiye  phrase.  By  it  expres- 
sion is  improTcd,  taste  gratified,  and  the  sense  more  fully  deyeloped. 

No.  10.    [Vol.  it.  No.  1.]— 16 
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6.  More  nature  oft  and  finer  strokeB  are  diown 
In  the  low  whisper  than  tempestaons  tone ; 
And  Hamlet^B  hollow  Toioe  and  fixed  amaie 
More  powerM  terror  to  the  mind  oonTejs  [  T  ] 
Than  he  who,  swollen  with  big,  impetuous  rage, 
Bnllies  the  bnlky  phantom  off  the  stage. 

7.  He  who,  in  earnest,  studies  o'er  his  part. 
Will  find  true  nature  cling  about  his  heart 
The  modes  of  grief  are  not  included  all 

In  the  white  handkerchief  and  moumM  drawl ; 
A  single  look  more  marks  the  internal  wo 
Than  all  the  windings  of  the  lengthened  0  ! 
Up  to  the  &ce  the  quick  sensation  flies, 
And  darts  its  meaning  from  the  speaking  eyes  ; 
LoTO,  transport,  madness,  anger,  scorn,  despair. 
And  all  the  passions,  all  the  soul,  is  there." 

Yes,  true  it  is,  a  proper  modulation  is  the  great  oharm  in  reading. 
Without  it,  whatever  beauties  the  reader  may  introduce,  there  must  be 
a  fatal  lack. 

Correct  pronunciation,  too,  is  an  important  element  in  good  read- 
ing ;  and  although,  without  it,  the  sense  ma^  be  expressed  and  the 
feelings  moved,  much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  hearer  is  lost.  A  coarse 
style  of  pronouncing  degrades  the  reader,  and  gives  one  a  low  idea  of 
his  breeding  and  his  taste.  Fix,  therefore,  on  some  standard,  and 
insist  on  its  being  the  guide  in  your  teaching.  Walker's  has  been  the 
most  generally  received,  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  still  is, 
in  the  main,  the  most  reliable.  Smart's,  to  which  many  defer,  is  but 
a  slight  modification  of  Walker's;  and  Worcester's — an  authority  of 
the  highest  respectability  —  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  present  use  in  this 
country,  as  comprising  nearly  all  the  points  of  importance  that  are 
fiiduonable  among  the  best  speakers  and  peculiar  to  the  other  two 
eminent  orthoepists  mentioned. 

It  will  cost  you  infinite  pains  to  fix  this  pronunciation  as  the  habit 
of  your  pupils,  because,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  to  which 
they  belong,  a  coarse  style  is  indulged  in,  which  will  do  much  to  neu- 
tralize the  example  and  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  teacher.  But  be 
not  discouraged.  Correct  every  mispronunciation  perpetrated  in 
school,  whether  in  private  conversation,  in  class  recitation,  in  class 
reading,  or  in  elocutionary  exercises.  In  time,  you  will  make  your 
inorA:,  which  will  tell  with  &vor  and  advantage  on  your  school. 

Among  the  errors  in  pronnnciation,  current  in  our  community,  are 
those  of  giving  the  sound  of  a  in  far  for  that  of  a  in  lad ;  as  in  grasp, 
last,  transport; — giving  the  long  sound  of  a  for  the  short  sound,  in  alone, 
above,  atone,  and  to  the  article  a,  as  5  man,  d  book,  a  house ;  —  giving 
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the  sound  of  doable-o  for  long  u  [ew],  in  attune,  revelation,  oonsti- 
tatxon ;  *  —  thrusting  u  into  words  where  it  does  not  belong,  as  elttm, 
helttm,  whelvm,  for  elm,  helm,  whelm ;  —  giving  er  for  o  or  oto,  in 
potato,  fellow,  window ;  —  aw  for  re,  in  more,  deplore,  restore;  t— 
er  &r  aw,  in  law,  raw,  saw,  —  or  rather  adding  r  or  er  to  the  word, 
as  lawr,  law-er; — i  for  e,  in  get,  yet;  —  e  for  t,  in  sit,  stint;  — 
tf  for  e  or  a,  in  silflit,  reverence,  repentance ;  —  u  for  •  short,  in 
ability,  facility ;  —  omitting  the  d  in  and,  and  the  r,  when  not  initial, 
in  almost  every  word ;  the  e  in  belief,  benevolent ;  the  A  in  whig,  when, 
what ;  the  e  in  every,  novel,  counsel ;  the  t  in  Latin,  satm,  certain ; 
the  g  in  present  participles,  reading,  speaking,  loving,  &c. 

Some  of  these  inelegancies  are  sd  nearly  universal,  that  persons  — 
critics  in  language,  too  I  —  are  to  be  found,  who  would  abandon  the 
cases  as  hopeless,  making  no  effort  to  correct  the  faults.  To  such 
despair  the  &ithful  teacher  never  yields,  but,  in  proportion  to  the  dif* 
ficulfy,  nerves  himself  for  the  struggle.  The  faulty  sound  of  the  let- 
ter M,  adverted  to  above,  can  be  corrected,  in  any  school,  if  the 
instructor  is  a  man  of  taste  and  energy,  and  resolves  in  earnest  that 
it  shall  be  done.  Th&  same  may  be  said  of  the  much-wronged  r. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  indulging  children  in  calling  storm,  stawm  ; 
com,  cawn;  mom,  mourn; — nor  of  pronouncing  burst,  first,  durst, 
as  if  spelled  bust,  fiat,  dust, 

Ohildren  in  school  will  do  what  ihey  are  constantly,  perseveringly, 
and  resolutely  required  to  do;  and  if  these  fiiults  still  adhere  to  them, 
the  teacher  is  responsible. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  your 
reading  classes.  Method,  in  trifles  even,  serves  a  valuable  purpose, 
and  is  essential  to  success  with  the  young. 

If  your  pupils  are  sufficiently  interested  in  their  lessons  to  require 
no  particular  rank  in  class  to  induce  fidelity,  place  them  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  their  names.  Bequire  them  always  to  stand,  when 
reading,  in  a  position  of  ease  and  gracefulness,  the  shoulders  set  back, 
the  chest  protruded,  the  book  in  the  left  hand ;  every  eye  fixed  on  the 
lesson,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  allow  nothing  to  be  going  on  in  the 
room  that  may  divert  the  attention  of  any  member  of  the  class.  Let 
the  lesson  be  announced  —  page,  subject,  author,  chapter,  &a  —  by 
some  one  designated  by  the  teacher,  sometimes  at  the  head,  sometimes 

*  This  sound  belongs  chiefly  to  words  in  whioh  the  u  ibllowB  r  ;  as  in  troth, 
role,  nith. 

t  An  e£feotaal  correotiTe  fat  this,  In  teaohing,  is,  in  saeh  words,  to  require  the 
papil  to  transpose  the  letters  re  in  pronouncing,  diortening  the  sound  of  er  a  little. 

X  "  Hebiobb,"  in  the  Boston  Transoxipt  of  June  26, 1867. 
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at  tiie  foot,  and  Bometimes  ^lae?^ere.  And,  instead  of  the  word 
**  Next,"  when  another  pupil  is  to  read,  eall  on  some  one  bj  name, 
standbg  near  or  remote  from  the  preceding  reader,  and  thus,  without 
any  regular  order,  till  the  lesson  is  fimshed;  sometimes  returning, 
again  and  agun,  if  you  see  cause,  to  the  same  individual.  You  will 
thus  be  sure  of  the  attention  of  eyery  one,  and  eaoh  will  haye  the 
advantage  of  instruotion,  not  in  his  own  portion  merdy,  but  inr  that 
of  eyery  classmate. 

If  time  should  not  suffioe  &r  a  regular  and  eiBfoetiTe  drill  of  every 
member  of  the  dsss,  do  what  you  can  thortmffkly;  sham  nothing. 
To  teach  a  class  in  reading  properly  is  not  ihei  job  of  a  Aw  minutes; 
it  should  occupy  from  half  an  hcVur  to  an  hour,  aooording  to  the  num- 
ber of  members,  that  each  one  may  cany  away  from  the  exercise  some 
new  thought,  some  item  of  knowledge,  at  eveiy  leawn.  You,  of  course, 
cannot  do  all  this,  with  each  of  your  elasses,  every  day,  unless  your 
school  is  under  the  charge  of  several  teachers  lor  the  various  depart- 
ments; but — following  out  this  plan— when  a  lesson  is  given,  it 
will  be  of  some  value  to  the  leamers. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Board  of  Edueation  of  Massachusetts  dis- 
tributed a  set  of  questions  among  the  school  districts  of  the  Oommon- 
wealth,  for  answers  from  the  teachers ;  and  one  of  them  was,  **How 
many  times  a  day  do  your  classes  read?"  I  thought  then,  and  I 
think  now,  that,  if  those  gentlemen  expected  a  single  teacher  to  give 
instruction  in  anything  but  reading,  in  a  school  of  the  average  number 
of  pupils  and  classes,  it  was  preposterous  to  hint  that  more  than  one 
reading  lesson  a  day  oould  be  given  to  each  class,  unless  where  the 
merest  elements  of  sehool  studies  were  taught.  To  make  acoom- 
plished  readers  of  a  school  of  children  is  a  rare  achievement,  and  ean 
only  be  done  by  much  time  and  patient  toil,  and  never  where,  from 
the  unreasonable  expectations  of  the  diseeting  powers,  the  leaoher  is 
tempted  to  slur  oyer  the  lessons. 

I  luupe,  in  these  remariu,  veiy  unsatisfaoterily  to  myself^  given 
some  views  of  the  importance  of  reading,  and  added  some  notions  en 
the  mode  of  teaching  it.  I  find,  on  review,  that  it  has  been  dwe  in 
an  imperfect  and  rambling  manner;  and  were  it  not  given  b  the  fimn 
of  a  kUcTf  in  which  department  of  oomposiiion  large  liberty  is  al- 
lowed, I  should  hardly  venture  to  place  it  on  the  pages  of  the  Jour- 
nal, whose  articles  generally  are  so  superior  as  literary  performances. 
My  aim,  however,  is  not  at  fine  writing,  but  rather  to  do  something 
to  aid  inexperience  in  the  buamess  of  developiqgy  to  the  best  results, 
the  various  powers  of  the  young. 


-; 
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[ffiraoi  dM  CooiMeCieat  OomiiMn  Behool  JooraAli  Much,  VBBfJ] 


[Ws  take  pleasure  in  giving  to  our  readers  the  following  communi- 
cation from  Miss  Dwight,  whose  system  of  drawing  has  been  received 
with  much  &vor  by  some  of  our  best  teachers.  We  have  long  felt 
that  the  art  of  drawing  was  deserving  of  more  attention  in  our  schools, 
and  we  cordially  welcome  any  efforts  that  may  tend  to  secure  more 
interest  and  better  results. 

Mr.  Hart,  a  highly  accomplished  and  successful  teacher  in  Farming- 
ton,  writes  that  he  considers  **  Miss  Dwight's  system  most  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  education.  It  is  a  common-senee 
system.  It  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  natural  sptem,  leading,  as  it 
does,  directly  to  the  study  of  natural  objects,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  mere  copy  of  them.^  We  conmiend  the  article  below  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. — Res.  Ed.,  oonn.  o.  b.  j.] 

The  important  question,  "  how  shall  drawing  be  taught  suocessfally 
in  schools  ?  **  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  educationists,  which  is 
a  good  sign  of  the  times.  By  duly  attending  to  it,  they  will  find 
that,  to  teach  drawing  successfully,  it  must  be  taught  systematically 
and  scientifically,  receiving  the  same  care  and  attention  as  other 
studies  pursued.  When  it  is  as  well  taught  as  others,  the  pactice  of 
the  art  will  be  found  of  gteat  practical  value,  and  not  wanting  in 
interest. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a.seholar  wishes  to  learn  geometry,  alter  having 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  also  to  become  an  engineer.  With 
this  object  in  view,  and  without  knowing  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic, 
he  is  placed  under  the  caro  of  a  professed  teacher,  who  first  gives  him 
an  arithmetical  class-book,  with  directions  to  copy  the  sums,  and,  fitm 
the  key^  to  write  down  the  answers.  He  then  gives  him  the  algebra^ 
and  follows  with  the  probl^ns  of  Euclid,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
copied  in  the  same  mechanical  manner,  witiiout  regard  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  arithmetical  calculation,  or  the  laws  of  geometry.  With 
such  instruction,  (for  the  same  process  is  called  instruction  in  regaid' 
to  art,)  will  he  be  prepared  for  any  practical  implication  of  die 
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science  of  geometiy,  or  for  any  independent  effort  in  the  way  of 
engineering  ? 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that,  at  the  same  age,  he  presents  himself 
for  iDstruction  in  the  art  of  written  composition,  not  having  yet 
learned  to  spell,  or  even  to  form  a  letter  with  the  pen.  The  teacher 
first  requires  him  to  copy,  verbatim,  the  lessons  in  the  ^t  reader,  and 
then  some  finished  orations.  What  will  he  have  gained  in  the  pro- 
cess ?  True,  his  tastes  will  have  become  somewhat  cultivated ;  but, 
will  he  be  prepared  to  write  an  original  theme  ?  Yet,  this  is  the  way 
that  drawing  is  taught  in  our  schools,  and  the  people  say,  *^  Of  what 
use  is  it?" 

The  love  of  drawing  is  a  universal  taste,  which  may  be  known  from 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  children  love  to  draw.  Those  who  are  not 
pleased  with  the  use  of  pencils  and  a  box  of  colors  are  the  exceptions. 
It  would,  therefore,  require  no  effort  to  make  it  a  regular  study,  com- 
mencing at  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  For  the  disinclination  manifested 
afterward  several  reasons  may  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  after  the  taste  has  become  a  little  cultivated 
is  a  drudgery.  It  is  not  more  so  with  drawing  than  with  music. 
The  rudiments  of  ail  studies  should  be  acquired  at  an  early  period. 
After  childhood  is  past  there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the 
puerile  efforts  at  skill,  which  naturally  creates  a  disrelish  for  the  pur- 
suit In  the  next  place,  drawing  is  made  a  perfectly  mechanical 
lesson.  The  scholar  has  placed  before  him  a  picture  of  some  object, 
or  group  of  objects,  of  which  he  is  to  make  a  copy  as  well  as  he  can. 
If  his  poor  skill  fails  in  the  attempt,  the  teacher  lends  a  helping  hand, 
and  the  work  is  accomplished  after  a  certain  manner;  and,  if  the 
natural  taste  for  art  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  scholar  perseveres  until 
he  has  acquired  the  ability  to  copy  a  picture  without  assistance.  But, 
if  the  scholar  have  only  a  moderate  taste  for  it,  he  finds  no  gratifica- 
tion in  the  pursuit,  and,  as  no  intellectual  capacity  is  exerted  or  grati- 
fied, he  gives  it  up  in  disgust,  asking  the  same  question,  ^  Of  what 
use  is  it  ?  " 

Tet,  it  is  of  use,  even  in  this  imperfection,  inasmuch  as  it  sometimes 
leads  to  the  development  of  fine  natural  abilities,  the  cultivation  of 
whith  is  a  source  of  profit  and  honor  to  the  possessor.  With  common 
school  training,  the  talent  for  other  things  is  developed,  and,  if  properly 
taught,  the  scholar  finds  himself  capable  of  making  the  most  of  his 
natural  gifts.  Every  talent,  but  that  for  art,  is  duly  cultivated  at 
school,  or,  at  least,  a  foundation  laid  for  it ;  and,  why  should  this  be 
made  an  exception  ? 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  teaching,  the  scholar  should  commence 
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joung«  Eveiy  teacher  understaDds  the  difference  exhibited  in  the 
capacity  for  acquiring  rudimentary  knowledge  at  the  respective 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  Childhood  is  the  period  for  acquiring 
rudimeqUry  knowledge  in  every  department  of  study.  Then, 
there  is  no  impatience  felt  at  slow  progress;  no  haste  to  get  on 
to  something  apparently  more  attractive.  And,  to  acquire  perfect 
manual  dexterity,  either  at  the  piano  or  the  easel,  the  scholar  must 
begin  to  practice  in  childhood.  In  the  instruction  of  this  branch  as 
well  as  that  of  mathematics  there  is  but  one  right  way.  Let  the 
teacher  first  give  the  child  some  exercise  in  curves  and  circles,  without 
reference  to  drawing  from  any  model,  at  the  same  time  holding  his 
pencil  properly.  This  requires  that  the  wrist  should  rest  upon  the 
table,  leaving  the  whole  hand  free  for  action.  The  drawing  of 
curves  in  every  direction,  with  the  wrists  so  rested,  will  be  found 
a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  exercise  of  the  hand.  There  is  no 
better  preliminaiy  exercise  than  the  drawing  of  a  circle,  guided  by 
the  eye ;  not  to  make  one,  and  then  another,  and  so  on  for  twenty 
in  succession,  and  leaving  them  imperfectly  done;  the  scholar 
should  correct  and  improve  each  one  according  to  his  ability ;  divid- 
ing it  by  straight  lines  into  halves  and  quarters  of  circles,  depending 
on  his  eye  alone  for  guidance.  This  is  all  the  preliminary  practice 
required  in  straight  lines.  In  drawing  straight  lines  for  this  purpose, 
he  does  not  find  it  irksome,  for  he  has  an  object  in  view.  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  is  more  tedious  or  more  useless  than  drawing 
straight  lines  merely  for  the  exercise.  The  straight  line  may  alwajrs 
be  corrected  by  the  ruler.  The  great  point  in  practice  is  to  make  the 
curve,  and  this  should  be  the  first  object  aimed  at ;  for,  the  infinite 
variety  of  curves  required  in  the  practice  of  art  no  instrument  can 
define,  no  ruler  can  rectify. 

The  ability  to  draw  a  straight  line  has  been  considered  a  test  of 
native  capacity.  This  is  one  of  the  mistakes  of  ignorance.  Let  the 
teacher  question  the  scholar  in  regard  to  the  division  of  his  circle,  and 
if  he  can  not  see  when  one  part  exceeds  the  other  in  size  as  marked 
by  his  line,  he  has  no  eye  for  form,  and  will  not  progress  by  practice. 
If  his  eye  is  capable  of  measuring  so  as  to  detect  a  difference,  it  will 
improve  by  practice,  and  he  will,  in  time,  if  made  to  depend  upon  his 
eye,  learn  to  discriminate  the  nicest  variation  of  curve.  This  is  of 
first  importance.  Do  not  forbid  measuring ;  but,  encourage  independent 
action  and  self-reliance  in  every  effort. 

The  first  step  is  to  imitate  some  simple  form  which  gives  practice 
in  the  curve.  The  object  itself  is  preferable  to  the  representation  of 
the  same  thing  on  paper ;  and,  the  scholar  should,  from  the  outset,  be 
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accustomed  to  making  bis  own  representations  of  objects.  If  be  does 
not  begin  witb  tbat,  (and  it  is  just  as  easy  for  biin,)  be  does  not  know 
wben  to  change.  After  baving  first  drawn  from  prints,  beginning 
with  the  imitation  of  form  is  just  b'ke  commencing  anew.  From 
simple  objects  be  sbould  go  on  gradually  to  more  difficult,  always 
improving  and  correcting  bis  drawings.  Tbe  teacber  sbould  require 
bim  to  correct  bis  own  work;  point  out  tbe  faulty  part,  tben 
let  bim  study  the  form  of  tbe  object  before  bim,  carefully  comparing 
bis  own  imitation  of  it,  correcting  and  improving  bis  lines,  until  be 
bas  accomplisbed  all  tbat  be  is  capable  of  doing  at  tbat  stage  of  pro- 
gress. Tbis  is  tbe  most  important  part  of  bis  exercise;  and,  to 
aocomplisb  bis  task  well,  be  must  apply  bimself  to  drawing  as  to  a 
study.  The  teacber  sbould  render  assistance  according  to  bis  judg- 
ment, and,  by  bis  own  lines,  sbow  tbe  scholar,  if  a  better  curve  can 
be  made  than  bis  own. 

In  tbis  method  of  instruction  tbe  class  will  not  fail  to  be  interested. 
In  one  school,  where  the  instruction  given  was  limited  to  mechanical 
copying,, the  class  anticipated  tbe  lessons  with  a  feeling  of  dislike. 
Casts  are  now  introduced  as  tbe  models  for  study,  and  tbe  scholars 
have  become  so  much  interested  that  the  time  given  to  the  lesson  is 
considered  too  short.  They  are  interested  because  they  feel  tbat  they 
are  acquiring  skill  with  the  pencil,  and  really  understand  tbe  value  of 
tbe  lesson  to  which  tbe  hour  is  appropriated. 

[Tbe  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Prof  Phelps,  Principal 
of  tbe  State  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  a  pupil  of  Miss 
Dwight  bas  taught  Drawing  after  her  method,  bears  tbe  strongest 
testimony  in  its  favor.] 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  bear  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  method  of  drawing  which  has  been  in  use  here  during  the  past 
year.  The  progress  made  by  our  classes,  in  view  of  the  limited  period  during 
which  they  have  been  under  instruction,  is  altogether  unexampled  in  my  expe- 
rience or  observation.  The  lively  interest  exhibited  by  the  pupils,  and  the  genu- 
ine love  for  the  study  of  art  which  this  method  has  insiHred,  give  it  precedence 
over  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Indeed,  I  believe  Miss  Dwight  has 
developed  the  true  idea,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  work  out  a  radical  revolutioii 
in  this  important  department  of  school  instruction. 
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L    IVTUinoirAL  iNBTBUonoN,  (^nMAowmpnifitsrric^)  bt  A.  Diestbbwxck 

1.  WTuU  is  ihe  object  of  ifUuUiondl  instrucUonf 

To  prepare  the  child  who  has  Just  entered  the  primary  school,  for  formal 
school  instruction. 

2.  Wliai  ia  therefore  its  extemcd  position  in  ihe  course  of  insirudionf 

It  forma  as  it  were  the  bridge  from  the  liberty  of  home  life  to  the  reg^olar 
discipline  of  the  school ;  it  is  in  regard  to  instruction,  an  intermediate  between 
home  and  school 

3.  What  is  (o  be  effected  hy  it  f 

The  children  are  to  learn  to  see  and  to  hear  accurately,  to  be  attentive,  to 
govern  their  imaginations,  to  observe,  to  keep  quiet,  and  to  speak  distinctly 
and  with  the  right  emphasis. 

4.  With  what  objects  must  (his  preparaiory  education  deal;  having  in  view  a 
"formai^  aim,  but  no  acquisition  of  knowledge  f 

Perceptible  or  perceived  objects ;  hence  its  name.  It  has  a  two-fold  meaning ; 
real  observation  by  the  senses,  especially  by  eye  and  ear, — and  such  manage- 
ment, by  the  teacher  that  the  objects,  their  qualities  and  conditions,  are  made 
vivid  interior  perceptions. 

6.  By  what  do  we  know  that  its  end  is  aitainedf 

By  the  whole  appearance  of  the  children,  and  particularly  by  their  correct 
and  proper  speech  and  pronunciation,  which  can  not  be  valued  too  highly  from 
the  first  beginning. 

6.  What  is  (he  beginning  of  (his  instruction  t 

After  a  conversation  about  &ther  and  mother,  to  gam  their  confidence,  and 
after  some  directions  concerning  the  mode  of  answering  and  behaving  in  the 
school-room,  the  first  thing  is  to  observe  the  room  and  its  contents.  The  pupn 
is  to  be  made  acquainted  with  aH  around  him ;  he  must  learn  to  see,  to  name, 
and  to  describe  exactly,  all  objects  in  the  room. 

7.  What  must  be  chiefly  aMended  io  from  (he  first  day  f 

(a)  A  clear,  emphatic  statement  in  complete  sisntenoes.  B.  g.  What  sort  of 
thing  is  thisf    This  thing  is  a  chair,  etc 

(ft)  A  comprehensive  view  of  all  qoalities  observed  in  an  object,  at  the  ooq- 
dusion  of  each  exercise.    This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  instmotton. 

8.  What  is  (he  second  step  t 

Observation  of  the  whole  school,  school-house,  road,  village  or  town,  in  their 
external  qualities. 

9.  The  third? 

Observation  of  some  of  the  animals  in  the  place,  and  of  maa. 
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10.  Whalnexif 

This  depends  on  drcnmstanoes.  In  general,  it  maj  be  said,  that  the  result 
of  this  instruction  may  be  secured  bj  from  four  to  six  hours  a  week  during  the 
first  year.  The  duller  the  children  are,  the  longer  it  must  be  continued.  It 
may  be  fiirther  extended  to  the  trees  and  plants  of- the  neighborhood,  the  trades 
and  employments  of  the  people  in  the  place,  douds,  weather,  wind,  fire,  water, 
sun,  moon,  stars,  etc. ;  in  short,  to  all  objects  accessible  to  real  observation. 
Aoonrate  contemplation  or  description  of  models  of  mathematical  bodies  may 
also  be  very  advantageous.  The  teacher  should  draw  the  streets  and  houses 
of  the  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard;  he  may  resort  to 
" Stahchenlegeny*^  (laying  down  small  sticks;  see  Diesterweg's  Kleinkindarackukf 
(Primary  School,)  fifth  edition,  and  Stangenberger's  book;)  he  may  use  the 
picture  tables;  in  one  word,  he  may  arrange  any  variety  of  usefiU  exercises  to 
attain  the  important  end.  It  is  least  possible  in  this  branch,  to  prescribe  in 
books  a  regular  and  equal  course  to  all 

Of  the  greatest  importance,  we  may  repeat,  is  the  way  in  which  the  children 
speak  and  pronoimce.  A  teacher  who  is  unmindful  of  this,  prepares  trouble  for 
his  whole  professional  career.  Instruction  in  teaching,  if  the  teacher  under- 
stands it,  is  at  the  same  time  instruction  in  language.  It  is  not,  however,  in- 
struction in  graomiar;  yet  it  leads  to  the  understanding  of  the  language,  and  to 
attention  to  words  and  expressions  in  general.  Not  only  the  nouns,  adjec- 
tives and  verbs,  but  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions  also,  should  be  managed 
without  the  mention  of  their  names,  but  by  using  practical  examples  of  them. 
It  is  not  the  object  to  explain  these  words,  but  to  use  them  correctly  by  means 
of  a  variety  of  exerdsea 

The  best  mamialfl  for  the  Intuitional  Method  direct  such  instruction,  and  the 
teacher  shows  his  skill  in  the  suitable  choice  of  objects,  and  especially  in  the 
varied  and  attractive  treatment  of  them.  Less  depends  on  the  selection  of  what 
is  to  be  discussed,  than  on  the  way  in  which  the  attention  of  the  children  is 
secured.  If  the  proverb  "  Every  way  is  good  except  the  tiresome  "  be  true  any 
where,  it  is  true  here.  As  soon  as  the  children  get  tired,  the  subject  must  be 
dropped.  Success  depends  entirely  on  the  activity  of  the  children.  This  is 
true,  indeed,  of  all  teaching,  but  preeminently  so  where  knowledge  and  techni- 
cal ability  are  not  aimed  at^  but  only  an  awakening  of  the  slumbering  fiiculties, 
a  "  formal ''  end.  Attention,  liveliness,  a  desire  to  observe,  and  to  answer,  etc., 
are  the  measures  for  judging  of  success. 

If  the  result  is  secured,  L  e.,  if  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  learning,  the  teacher 
leaves  this  instruction  and  advances  to  study  proper,  which  is  likewise  in- 
tuitionaL  That  is,  he  proceeds  always  from  facts,  (torn  real,  undeniable  and 
tmdisputable  fiujts.  The  importance  of  this  principle  is  not  yet  enough  imder- 
stood,  nor  has  the  subject  been  exhausted  by  teachers  or  educators.* 

n.    iNSTBuonoN  nr  EEADma,  by  Honoaup. 

Beading  Writing  together  (Schretb-lMe-UnterrichL) 

1.  ShaU  Oie  first  instrwiion  in  reading  J)e  hegtm  in  connecUon  toi(h  (he  first 
instrudion  in  writing  f 
Most  certainly,  for  reading  and  writing  are  most  intimately  connected. 

*  Harder,  In  his  manual,  (Altona,  1853,}  diffen  from  tbeae  Tiewa  so  far  aa  he  makea  this 
Instruction  the  basis  of  real  instruction,  and  likewise  real  instruction  itself  "  But  where 
matter  dominates,"  says  Kalisch, "  pedagogical  management  and  general  cultivation  is  at  mo 
•nd ;  for  to  the  teacher,  matter  la  secondary." 
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2.  Waa  tMtrwOUm  in  (he  fbfv^ 

From  ancient  timee  writing  was  accompanied  by  reading;  but  not  until 
modem  times,  (since  Graser,)  has  reading  been  connected  with  writing,  in  all  its 
steps. 

3.  h  ihis  method  according  to  nature  t 

It  is  natural,  because  reading  and  writing  are  properly  but  two  different  sides 
of  the  same  thing,  i.  e.,  of  the  written  language. 

4.  BiU  is  U  not  easier^  first  to  practice  the  one^  and  not  to  practice  the  oHher^  v/ntA 
the  greaier  difficulties  of  (Jie  former  are  mastered  f 

Quite  the  contrary.  Beading  and  writing  assist  each  other  mutually,  and 
experience  teaches,  that  the  first  instruction  in  either,  is  made  more  efficient  by 
their  union. 

6.  In  what  way  shaU  they  be  connected? 

The  teacher  can  either  (analytically)  view  the  spoken  word  as  a  sound,  and 
then  have  it  (synthetically)  represented  by  the  signs  for  the  soimds,  L  e.,  the 
letters,  in  which  case  writing  is  prior;  or  he  may  first  view  the  written 
(printed)  word  as  a  representation  of  the  sound,  (analytically,)  and  then  have  it 
(sjmthetically)  reproduced  by  pronouncing  or  reading — ^in  which  case  reading  is 
prior.  We  have,  therefore,  either  a  Less  {readingySchreib  (writing)-Jfe(Aoeie^  or 
a  Schreib'Lese-Methodey — (Writing-reading-method.)* 

6.   WJuU  may  be  said  in  fcmor  of  the  reading-writing  method  f 

Writing  always  precedes  reading;  the  inventor  of  writing  did  it  for  reading's 
sake;  he  wrote  first,  and  then  he  read.  Hence,  instruction  in  reading  must  be 
joined  to  instruction  in  writing. 

1.  WTiot  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  reading-toriUng-method  f 

In  answering  this  question  we  take,  not  the  place  of  the  inventor  of  writing, 
but  of  him  to  whom  he  first  communicated  his  invention ;  the  inventor  taught 
him  first  to  read  and  then  to  write,  and  in  like  manner,  according  to  nature,  we 
must  proceed  now. 

8.  Which  method  is  to  be  prrferredf 

It  is  nearly  indifferent,  either  in  regard  to  subject  or  result,  whether  we  put 
the  pupil  in  the  more  artificial  place  of  the  first  inventor,  or  in  the  more  natural 
place  of  the  fiist  pupil. 

9.  What  ndes  must  be  observed  in  the  adoption  of  either? 

Beading  and  writing  must  always  be  intimately  connected;  the  elements  of 
the  word  must  be  found  by  analysis,  and  made  the  basis  of  study ;  and  only  such 
words  and  syllables  must  be  read  and  written,  as  have  a  meaning  for  the  pupiL 

*  Reading  is  alwajt  analytical,  writing  qrnthetical ;  but  the  method  of  teaching  may  b« 
different.    If  reading  be  separated  from  writing,  the  proceeding  may  be 

(1,)  Synthetical ;  where  the  letter  is  given,  and  with  it  either  (a)  the  name  of  the  letter  with« 
oQt  the  Boand—buchtabiTmethodty  ^lelllng  method ;  or  (6)  the  sound  (lout)  of  the  lett«r 
without  the  nunt—l€uUirmeihodet  phonetic  method ;  or  (c)  the  sound  and  the  name  of  the 
letter,  spelling  and  phonetic  method  combined^  iWiiging'*t  Katoerau't ;")  or 

(2,)  Analytical ;  where  the  pupil  reviews  the  written  (printed)  matter  as  a  whole,  that  he 
may  resolve  it  Into  its  elements.  The  whole  is  (a)  a  proposition  or  sentence,  (Jacotot's 
method ;)  (6)  a  word,  (G«dike's  method :)  or 

(3,)  Analytico-synthetical ;  the  child,  to  become  prepared  for  reading,  is  made  to  resolvs 
sentences  into  words,  words  into  syllables,  syllables  into  sounds,  and  then  the  teacher  pro- 
ceeds by  the  combined  method.  See  Jacobi's  book  on  these  methods ;  also  Honcamp's 
*^Votka9ehule,''  No.  10,  p.  20. 

In  the  SkhrtUhLen  Methode,  (and  vice  versa,)  it  is  well  to  give  also  the  name  of  the  sound 
and  letter. 
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10.  JbUmjtre^ringU»fnMhcfa€hMfWhoha8n(4ytt7na8U^ 

pturt  ofreading^  io  oak  him  to  ihinkof  ihe  corUetUa  andftnderstand  tohai  he  readsf 

Not  at  all ;  for  word  and  idea  are  one,  and  speaking  and  thinking  are  not  to 
be  disconnected.  "  Given  the  word,  to  think  of  its  meaning,"  is  not  an  opera^ 
tion  which  the  pupil  has  to  learn;  he  does  it  of  himself  and  has  alwajrs  done  it 
But  to  speak,  without  joining  an  idea  with  it,  the  pupil  has  to  learn,  and  that 
too  in  order  to  unlearn  it  afterward  with  much  trouble. 

1 1.  Why  is  it  impofiant  never  io  readmeaningUss  ayUdbles  and  unini/dUgiblt  vx/rds  t 
Because  the  pupil  will  read  in  fhture  as  he  is  taught  to  read;  therefore,  he 

ought  to  get  accustomed  fh>m  the  beginning  to  seek  in  all  that  he  reads  a  proper 
idea.  Everj  thiiig  not  essential,  particularly  all  that  would  embarrass  the  flnt 
instruction,  should  be  put  off  to  a  later  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed 
from  the  easier  sounds  to  the  more  difficult,  for  the  child  pronounces  all  with 
equal  &cility;  but  it  is  good  to  begin  with  the  easier  letters,  so  far  as  their 
form  is  concerned,  for  example,  o,  i,  s,  £ 

Beading  by  iiself* 

Beading  may  be  divided  into  (1,)  mechanifiBl;  (2,)  logical,  (intelligent,)  and 
(3))  «6thetical,  (feelmg.) 

12.  Are  these  grades  strictly  io  he  kept  asunderf 

Ko ;  reading  must  never  be  merely  mechanical,  without  regard  to  the  under- 
standing; with  logical  reading,  mechanical  ability  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be 
advanced;  nor  should  reading  ever  be  without  feeling;  and  with  eesthetical 
reading,  both  the  mechanical  and  the  logical  processes  should  be  practioed. 
The  first  belongs,  in  a  common  school,  to  the  lowest  class ;  the  second,  (logical,) 
to  the  middle,  and  the  third  to  the  highest  dass,  L  e.,  they  are  preeminently  to 
be  attended  to  in  those  classes. 

13.  Wherein  consists  ihe  mechanical  abUiiy  of  reading  t 

In  a  quick  survey  of  the  written  or  printed  matter,  and  in  the  ability  of  repre- 
senting a  row  of  letters  by  the  right  sounds,  syllables  and  words. 

14.  Row  is  this  <xbiiiiy  best  acqtUredf 

By  frequent  dass^reading,  which  must  alternate  with  single  reading,  so  that 
the  former  is  always  preceded  by  the  latter,  which  must  serve  as  a  modeL 
Single  words  and  sentences  are  to  be  repeated,  until  they  are  readily  pronounced. 
The  teacher,  by  liis  accompanying  voice,  directs  as  to  right  pronunciation  and 
aooentuation. 

15.  Wherein  cofuista  logieai  reading  f 

In  that  the  understood  contents  of  a  piece  are  emphasized  in  conformity  with 
that  understanding. 

16.  When  does  the  pupQ  understand  the  contents  t 

When  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  meaning  of  their  relations 
in  the  sentences. 

17.  When  does  he  understand  the  meamng  of  the  wordsf 

When  he  knows  the  signification  of  the  derived  and  compound  words  by  the 
meaning  of  their  elements,  and  when  he  well  distinguishes  between  the  proper 
and  the  figurative  meanings  of  the  sama 

18.  Should  ihe  exercises  in  the  forrnation  of  words^  and  such  as  he^loundern^^ 
the  rhetorical  ftgureSf  be  practiced  in  ihe  reading  lesson  f 

They  should  be  combined  with  grammar,  and  occur  in  the  reading  lesson 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  words. 
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19.  When  does  Ike  pupU  understand  (he  reSaUoM  wiOiin  ihe  eentence  f 
When  he  knows  how  one  conception  (of  a  word)  refers  to  another;  the  differ- 
ent conceptions  (words)  to  the  speaker;  one  idea  to  another;  and  the  different 
ideas  to  the  speaker.  It  is  suiBdent  for  the  pupil  to  understand  these  relations 
without  haying  a  oonsdous  insight  into  them.  An  analysis  of  the  conceptions 
and  ezprassions  belongs  to  the  grammar,  not  to  the  reading  lesson,  in  order 
not  to  spoil  the  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  contents,  eta,  etc  (The  rest  has  more 
particular  reference  to  the  German  language.) 

nL    ARiTHiarrio,  {Rechm^Unkrrichif)  bt  A.  Dustebwxq. 

The  wants  of  daily  life— material  neoessity.  Its  introduction  was  histonoaBj 
the  first  of  those  which  caused  a  change  in  the  oiganixation  of  school&  (Baba- 
nus  Maurus,  in  the  ninth  centuiy,  recommended  arithmetic  and  geometiy, 
because  they  open  mysteries,  because  the  Bible  speaks  of  cyphering  and 
measuring,  because  we  learn  by  it  to  measure  the  ark  of  Noah,  eta) 

2.  Js  this  ihe  only  reason  why  ihe  present  oommon  school  teachsrs  retain  (his 
instrudionf  a$id  consider  it  indispensably  necessary  t 

Not  at  alL  They  hare  recognized  in  the  right  treatment  of  number,  and  of 
its  application  to  daily  life,  an  e:ccellent  discipline  of  the  mind;  the  fonnal 
object  is  added  to  the  material  one. 

3.  Sow  do  they  compare  in  vaiue  t 

The  formal  object  has  the  preference;  in  no  case  is  it  to  be  subordinate; 
the  development  of  the  mental  powers  is  in  every  school  the  chief  point  But 
they  do  not  exclude  one  another;  quite  the  contrary.  The  formal  end  is 
attained  just  so  fiur  as  the  matter  to  be  understood  is  woriced  through. 

4.  Wltat  motives  decide  on  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  (he  matter  f 

^rst,  the  "  formal "  motive ;  L  e.,  regard  to  the  mental  nature  of  the  children, 
the  laws  of  human  development;  and  especial  regard  to  the  individual  nature 
of  the  learner;  next,  various  external  circumstances—differences  of  place  and 
time,  and  of  schools.  The  first  motive  is  universally  the  same;  it  dictates  the 
manaffemeni  of  the  number;  the  second  directs  the  appUcoition  of  the  number, 
or  calculation. 
6.  Bow  far  oughi  aU  to  advance  in  arUhmeticf 

The  mftTJmnm  can  not  be  stated ;  nor  the  twinimnm  either,  at  least  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  formal  development.    It  remains  to  point  out  the  material  mini- 
mum, and  this  requires  every  child  to  be  able  to  solve  the  conmion  problems  of 
every  day  life.    It  is  neither  neceaaary  nor  possible,  that  all  scholars  should 
reach  the  same  point 
6.  Wh£U  is  to  he  ihofighi  of  prescribed  rtdes  and  formuiasf 
They  are  to  be  entirely  annihilated.    No  operation,  not  understood  in  its 
reasons,  should  be  performed,  or  learned.    The  scholar  must  be  able  not  to 
demonstrate  mechanically  each  operation,  but  to  give  the  simple  reasons  which 
justify  it  to  the  mind.    The  right  deductions  from  the  nature  of  the  number  and 
of  its  relations,  are  to  prove  its  correctness. 
t.  Wherewith  miust  instruction  in  arithmetic  begin  f 
With  the  numbering  of  real  objects,  (cubes,  little  rods,  fingen^  eta) 
8.  W?uU  inductive  means  are  neximnployed,  and  ?iow  long  is  (heir  use  continued  f 
The  teacher  next  proceeds  to  the  use  of  artificial  meaner  as  lines,  points, 
cyphering  rods,  Pestalozeian  tables,  etc,  and  continues  to  practice  the  simple 
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changes  of  number  with  them,  until  the  pupil  has  a  perfectly  dear  idea  of  the 
numbers  and  of  their  quantitiee. 

9.  Whainexlf 

The  teacher  advanoes  to  the  use  of  figures. 

10.  WhcU  is  ihe  treatmerU  of  {fie  number^  wUh  and  iDWumi  figures  f 

The  latter  always  precedes  the  former;  the  written  or  slate  arithmetic  every 
where  follows  mental  arithmetic.  Not  only  does  the  cultdyatmg  power  of 
arithmetic  lie  in  the  insight  into  the  relations  of  number,  but  also  the  wants  of 
practical  life  demand  preeminently  skill  in  mental  arithmetia 

11.  Upon  whai  dtiefly  depends  IhcU  skQIf 

First  on  the  ability  in  handling  the  decimal  principle,  {2^nerge9e!fzj)  then  on 
the  ability  to  compare  and  analyze  numbers. 

12.  How  do  the  exercises  wUh  so-caUed  "pure^"  and  wUh  applied  numbers^ 
compare? 

The  former  always  precede ;  application  presumes  ability  in  treating  the  pure 
number.  This  being  attained,  questions,  problems  and  exercises  follow ;  together 
with  denominate  numbers,  and  their  application  to  Ufe. 

13.  Are  ihe  exercises  with  numbers  from  1  to  100  to  come  in  order  qfler  (he  four 
Tides,  {addition,  svbtracUon,  muUiplicaiion,  division  f) 

No.  All  operations  ought  to  be  performed  successively  with  these  numbers; 
the  regulated  uniformity  of  the  operations  comes  later.    (Grube,  Schweitzer,  eta) 

14i»  SJidU  fradionai  arUhmeiic  be  entirely  separated  from  instruction  in  whdU 
nuanberst 

No.  No.  13  forbids  it,  and  makes  it  impossible;  eyen  considered  in  itself  it 
would  be  improper. 

1 5.  Which  points  must  be  distinguished  in  practical  problems  t 
First,  the  understanding  of  the  words. 

Second,  the  relation  of  the  question  to  the  statement,  or  of  the  thing  required 
to  the  thing  given. 

Third,  the  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  unknown  number  depends 
on  the  number  given. 

Fourth,  the  finding  of  the  unknown  number  firom  the  given  number;  that  is, 
the  calculation,  oral  or  written. 

16.  What  has  the  teacher  to  do  in  these  four  processes,  wTien  Uie  pupU  can  not 
proceed  of  his  own  strength  f 

In  the  first,  the  understanding  of  the  words  and  things  in  their  relations  must 
be  explained,  and  often  directly  given. 

In  the  second,  what  is  required  must  be  weU  distinguished  firom  what  is 
given;  the  propriety  of  the  question  must  be  accurately  considered. 

The  third  point  is  to  be  brought  out  by  means  of  questions  firom  the  teacher. 

The  fourth  is  an  affair  by  itself  and  is  the  pupil's  concern. 

An  exercise  is  not  complete  and  satis&ctory,  until  the  pupil  is  able  to  explain 
these  four  points,  one  after  another,  orally,  and  without  any  aid. 

The  teacher  leads  by  questions,  (by  analysis ;)  the  pupU  proceeds  by  synthesis. 
The  former  proceeds  fix)m  what  is  sought^  the  latter  from  what  is  given. 

Vt,  How  is  talent  for  arithmetic  to  be  recognized? 

Besides  what  has  been  said  in  No.  16, — ^by  the  independent  invention  of  new 
methods  of  solying  the  problems,  of  peculiar  processes,  eta 

18.  In  whai  way  may  uniformily  in  arithTnetical  instruction  be  gained? 

By  solving  each  problem  rationally,  according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
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numerical  relations  occurring  in  it,  and  consequentlj,  withoat  admitting  any 
external  rule  or  formula,  which  on  the  contrary  ought  to  result  Irom  the  subject 
itselt  Uniformity  lies  in  the  rational,  transparent  treatment,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  mind,  not  in  the  form.  Gk^od  rules,  eta,  are  not  indifferent,  but  they  must 
follow  the  obflervation  of  the  thing. 

19.  Which  18  (he  most  simple,  naivral  and  appropriate  form  of  managing  Ois 
problems  exlemaUyf 

Not  the  doctrine  of  proportions ;  it  is  too  artificial,  and  too  difficult  for  the 
common  school;  nor  the  chain  rule,  eta  The  best  form  in  slate  arithmetic  for 
the  common  school  is  the  so-called  "Zweisaiz,'^  the  firactional  form,  {bruchformj) 
which  every  where  requires  reflection.  (Scholz.) 

20.  Whai  is  ihe  value  of  the  so-cailed  "proofs  "  and  abbreviations  t 

The  proo&  are,  with  a  rational  method,  superfluous;  the  latter  are  of  little 
value.  A  well  guided  pupil  finds  them  out  himself  and  il^  in  the  highest  class, 
some  of  them  are  pointed  out  to  him,  their  origin,  and  thus  their  correctness^ 
must  be  demonstrated  at  the  same  time.* 

rv.    Geombtrt,  (Raumlehrey)  bt  A.  Diestebweo. 

1.  J^  geometry  required  in  the  common  school^ 

No  doubt,  for  it  teaches  the  forms  in  which  every  thing  appears ;  the  shape 
of  matter  and  the  laws  of  those  forms ;  the  laws  of  space  and  of  extent  in  space ; 
the  dependence  of  magnitudes  and  fonhs  on  each  other. 

2.  Why  is  such  knowledge  considered  as  a  requisite  for  general  cuUivaiion  t 
Because  the  whole  mass  of  bodies,  the  universe,  as  weU  as  man,  exists  in 

space ;  because  without  the  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  space,  man  would  be 
ignorant  of  that  appearance  of  things  which  belong  to  their  Inmost  nature; 
because  geometry  teaches  how  to  measure  lines,  surfaces  and  bodies,  which 
knowledge  is  very  necessary ;  because  without  it  man  could  not  divine,  that  the 
distance  and  size  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  could  be  determined ;  and  because 
he  would  even  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  own  abode,  and  of  the  mathe- 
matical, L  e.,  fundamental  qualities  of  the  same.  All  this  is  consequently  requi- 
site &r  general  human  cultivation,  not  to  speak  of  its  practical  value,  as  well  for 
female  as  male  education,  and  therefore  for  the  common  school,  the  school  of 
the  people.  Without  it,  not  the  most  indispensable  part,  but  an  essential  part^ 
of  education  is  wanting. 

3.  What  eleTnenis  of  geometry  are  to  be  taught  in  the  oomman  schoolf  and  in 
general  what  parts  of  it  may  be  considered  there  f 

Space  admits  of  "intuitive,"  {anschauUche,)  and  a  demonstrative,  (pegriffa- 
maessige^)  observation. 

The  intuitive  faculty  of  man  perceives  immediately  objects  in  space,  bodies  in 
their  qualities  and  forms;  with  the  sense  of  touch  he  perceives  what  opposes 
him  in  space,  the  body  and  its  external  form ;  the  sense  of  sight  assists  him,  by 
determining  extent  and  distance,  and  by  comparing  and  measuring  them. 
These  are  operations  of  external  intuition.  The  intellect  abstracts  the  dijferentia 
of  the  bodies,  and  fixes  the  pure,  mathematical  form ;  and  thus  aids  the  interior 
pure,  or  mathematical  intuition*    Moreover,  the  logical  intellect,  perceiving  the 

*  No  tchool  caa  do  without  an  arithmetical  text-book.  Heoce  it  safliced  to  giTe  hert 
the  principles.  Theae  coatain  the  measure  bj  which  we  have  to  Judge  of  the  value  of  the 
text-book. 
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dependence  of  magnitades  on  each  other,  their  mutoal  conditionBy  the  in&rezice 
of  the  one  from  the  other,  deducee  and  concludes. 

The  intuitive  part  of  geometry  ia  that  elementary  part  which  is  proper  for  the 
oonmion  school.  But  thereby  is  not  meant^  that  the  pupils  should  not  learn  the 
dependence  of  one  thing  on  the  other ;  this  even  can  not  be  avoided,  it  comes 
of  itself;  but  according  to  the  degree  of  ability,  quicker  and  deeper  with  one 
than  with  another,  and  one  school  will  make  more  progress  in  it  than  another. 
But  the  power  to  be  ixnmediately  employed  is  the  .&culty  of  observing — first, 
the  exterior,  and  then,  and  preeminently,  the  interior.  The  conclusions  con- 
nected with  that  observation  result  therefrom  spontaneously;  the  intellect  works 
without  being  ordered.  Therefore,  in  geometry,  as  eveiy  where — ^a  fiict,  igno- 
rance of  which,  causes  much  merely  repetitious  and  lifeless  teaching,  as  well  as 
intellectual  dependence  and  immaturity — ^the  teacher  ought  to  lead  the  scholar 
to  immediate,  true  and  vivid  perceptions. 

The  strict  or  Euclidean  geometry,  with  its  artificial  proo6,  is  not  fit  for  tiie 
common  school,  nor  does  it  prosper  there. 

4.  Whai  M  more  pcarticularly  the  subject  of  geoTneiricai  insbrudion  in  the  peojM 
school  f 

The  qualities  of  (mathematical)  Unes,  sur&ces  and  solids. 

5.  Whai  meOvod  ia  to  be  pursued  mih  itf 

The  point  of  starting  is  taken  in  the  physical  body ;  and  fi-om  this  the  mathe- 
matical one  is  as  it  were  distilled. 

The  order  of  single  precepts  or  propositions  is,  as  has  been  said,  as  much  as 
possible  geneticoL  Pedantry  and  anxiety  are  here,  as  every  where,  prejudidaL 
The  method,  always  intuitive,  requires  originality,  I  e.,  the  evolving  of  every 
thing  learned  from  some  thing  preceding;  aims  at  immediate  spontaneous 
understanding  of  one  thing  through  the  other. 

6.  WTkU  is  the  immedicUe  purpose  of  this  instruction  f 

To  understand  the  qualities  of  lines,  plains  and  bodies;  to  measure  and 
calculate  them. 

7.  Whai  instruments  are  vsed  ly  the  pupUf 

Pen  and  pencil,  for  drawing;  compass  and  scales,  for  measuring;  the  usual 
measures  of  lines,  surfaces  and  bodies,  for  calculating. 

V.    Natukal  History,  by  Ed.  Hiktzb. 

1.  Whai  method  should  be  used  in  teaching  natural  history  t 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil  by  means 
of  the  material  development  of  the  object  The  method  is,  therefore,  essentially 
a  process  made  by  the  teacher.  Since  there  can  be  but  one  such  development, 
there  can  be  but  one  method. 

2.  Which  is  that  true  methodt 

The  one  true  method  is  named  from  the  principle  contained  in  it;  it  is  the 
developing  method. 

3.  Wherein  consists  this  developing  method  f 

In  development  there  are  three  steps;  observation,  {anschauungj)  conception, 
(wirstellungj)  and  generalization,  (pegriff,)  Such  is  the  progress  of  the  method. 
Bvery  where  teaching  begins  with  fads,  and  therefore  in  this  case  with  the 
observation  of  natural  objects.  Of  these,  individual  action  and  growth  must  be 
shown,  and  the  general  law  of  nature  thence  inferred.  In  this  way  and  only  in 
this,  the  pupil  is  taught  according  to  nature,  since  he  proceeds  from  immediate 
observing  and  knowing  to  perceiving  and  understanding. 
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4b  What  mode  of  iecu^ing  is  1&  be  U8edf 

That  one  which  develops  hy  questioning,  (die  Jra^end-erUwickeldnde,) 

5.  Je  IMs  mode  pracHcaUe  in  all  three  couraea^  (set  doum  by  Hiiiize  elsewJiere 
Vf&h  regard  to  the  capability  of  the  scholars)  f 

In  the  first  oourse^  queetioning  is  predominant;  on  the  second,  "dervortrag^^^ 
i  ei,  proper  teaching  and  explaining  must  be  joined  with  it;  on  the  thiid 
again,  questioning  predominates.  In  all  good  instruction  questioning  is  pre- 
dominant, and  with  it  conrersation  with  the  whole  class. 

6.  Wka$  have  we  to  think  of  lecturing  f 

Lecturing  is  no  £>rm  of  instruction  at  all ;  it  is  a  rocking  chaur  for  teacher  and 
pupils ;  the  former  has  ea^  work,  whilst  the  latter  stare  and  dream. 

if.  What  ought  to  be  required  <^  the  pupils? 

Their  first  and  chief  object  must  be  to  learn  to  see  right;  then  follows  right 
reproduction;  and  the  necessary  result  is  right  understanding. 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  learning  by  heartf 

In  all  instruction  notliing  must  occur  which  is  not  understood,  and  merely 
learnt  by  words.  One  fact  well  understood  by  observation,  and  weU  guided 
development,  is  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than  a  thousand  words  and  sen- 
tences learnt  by  heart  without  understanding.  A  well  guided  pupil  has  nothing 
to  learn  by  heart  particularly;  what  is  understood,  is  remembered  for  life. 

9.  ShaU  the  pupil  use  a  tex^bookf 

For  natural  history  it  is  useless.  The  good  teacher  does  not  depend  on  it, 
the  bad  one  has  a  good  means  to  cover  his  inability,  and  the  scholar  has  nothing 
but  a  dry  skeleton. 

The  teacher  must  have  mineralogical,  botanical  and  zoological  collections,  and, 
if  possible,  a  microscope. 

10.  WhtU  must  the  pupif  do  at  home  f 

Write  out  and  draw  what  has  been  treated  in  school — ^in  proportion  to  his 
time — ^in  a  brie^  concise  and  neat  manner.  Besides,  the  well  directed  pupU  wHl 
voluntarily  and  eagerly  occupy  himself  with  nature,  look  with  interest  and 
intelligence  at  plants,  stones,  etc.,  and  coDect  them. 

11.  Sow  does  an  aile  teacher  distinguish  himsdfin  this  study  f 

The  able  teacher  takes  pains  with  his  school  every  where,  and  partumlariy  in 
this  branch;  all  eneiigy,  punctuality  and  vivacity,  must  be  applied  here^  if 
instruction  is  not  to  be  a  dead  and  dry  mechanism. 

12.  What  distinguishes  a  painstaking  (sir^tsamen)  teacher  t 

The  able  teacher  is  fi)und  out  at  school,  the  painstaking  one  at  home.  There 
are  certain  branches  which  are  soon  done  with.  But  this  is  not  tha  case  with 
natural  history ;  he  who  is  devoted  to  it,  must  follow  its  own  path  of  progress. 
The  teacher  must  never  cease  to  study,  to  make  ezcuisiona,  experiments,  col- 
lections, etc.,  to  search,  to  listen,  to  observe  and  investigate. 

13.  What  characterizes  the  inspiring  (geistanregende)  teacher  f 

He  is  distinguished  by  a  happy  development  of  sound  talents,  love  of  studj, 
and  devotion  to  his  vocation.  By  force  of  application  every  one  may  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge,  for  nature  is  every  where.  If  the  able  teacher  shows 
himself  at  school,  the  painstaking  teacher  principally  at  home, — ^there  flows 
tcom  the  inspiring  teacher  every  where  something  that  indeed  can  not  be  com- 
pletely gained  by  study  and  application ;  but  an  earnest  will  accomplishes  a 
great  deaL  Besides,  it  is  true,  that  as  under  the  hands  of  Midas  every  thing 
was  changed  into  gold,  so  in  the  hands  of  an  inspiring  teacher  every  thing 

No.  10.— [Vol.  IV.,  No,  1.]— 10.. 
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becomes  enlivened.  As  the  creatlye  mind  every  where  works  attractively,  bo 
particularly  in  natural  history,  zeal,  application,  love  and  devotion,  spring  up 
spontaneously  in  the  pupils. 

VL    Natural  Philosophy,  by  A.  BiESXEBWEa. 

1.  Should  naturai philosophy  be  studied  in  the  common  schoolf 

Certainly.  Shall  the  children  in  the  common  school  learn  nothing  of  weather 
and  wind,  of  thermometer  and  barometer,  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  air,  of 
rain  and  snow,  dew  and  hoar-frost,  fog  and  douds,  lightning  and  thunder? 
shall  they  see  the  aeronaut^  travel  by  steam,  and  read  telegraphic  news,  without 
knowing  the  how  and  the  why  ?  Shall  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  constituents 
of  food,  and  of  the  process  of  their  stomachs  and  their  lungs  ?  Or  is  it  sufficient 
to  read  of  all  this  in  the  Reader?  He  who  answers  those  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  is  either  himself  an  ignoramus  or  a  misanthrope,  and  he  who  affirms 
the  last  knows  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  real  knowledge  is  acquired. 

2.  WJiatdo  we  begin  wiihf  and  when  does  the  proper  instntdiion  in  ncUurcU 
phUosophy  commence  f 

As  every  where,  with  showing  single  phenomena,  with  intuitive  contemplation, 
with  oral  representation  of  what  has  been  observed,  and  reflection  thereupon. 

We  begin  with  it  in  the  intuitional  instruction  of  the  lowest  dass.  The  in- 
struction in  geography  and  natural  history  develops  further  the  iaoulty  of  intui- 
tion, and  in  the  highest  dass  the  proper  instruction  in  this  branch  commences. 

3.  On  wJiai  portions  of  natural  philoaophy  are  we  to  lay  stress  f 

On  all  such  as  belong  to  the  knowledge  of  phenomena,  within  the  pupil's 
sphere;  the  knowledge  of  the  most  common  things  is  the  chief  point 

By  this  principle  we  make  our  choice ;  we  omit,  therefore,  all  that  is  remote, 
invisible,  and  incapable  of  being  made  visible ;  all  that  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  mathematical  proo&;  and  keep  within  the  field  of  immediate  observa- 
tion, stops  with  those  things  which  every  one  may  know  by  observation  and 
experience,  and  show  such  things,  as  are  not  obvious,  by  experiments  with 
simple  and  cheap  apparatus. 

4.  W?uU  method  is  to  be  used  f 

To  say  nothing  of  the  regard  %t  the  individual  quality  of  the  pupil,  the 
method  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  way  in  which  man 
naturally  aoquiref  his  knowledge.  Every  where  man  is  surrounded  by  natural 
phenomena;  they  happen  before  his  eyes.  These,  therefore,  must  be  opened,  in 
order  to  observe  apprehendingly,  to  remember  what  has  been  observed,  to  fix 
the  succession  of  phenomena,  and  what  is  common  in  a  series  of  similar  ones; 
not  only  to  learn  the  facts,  but  also  the  laws  by  which  they  happen,  and  finally, 
by  reflection,  to  discover  the  hidden  causes. 

Natural  philosophy  belongs  to  the  inductive  sdences,  i  e.,  to  those  which 
begin  with  the  knowledge  of  single  facts,  abstract  from  them  the  law  of  the 
process,  and  tiien  in  inverse  order,  deduce  the  phenomena  from  the  causes. 

The  way,  therefore,  prescribed  by  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  history  of  natural 
philosophy,  is,  that  which  proceeds  fh)m  observation  and  experience  to  rule  and 
law,  if  possible,  advancing  to  the  cause,  (the  so-called  r^ressive  method.) 

5.  WJuU  is  the  aim  of  this  insiructionf 

The  knowledge  of  the  most  essential  phenomena,  by  which  man  is  surrounded, 
and  the  ability  to  explai  i  them,  that  is,  to  state  in  a  simple  way  their  causes. 

Most  important  is  the  knowledge  of  all  that  refers  to  weather,  and  we  expect, 
therefore,  from  a  graduating  pupil,  correct  ^answers  to  the  following  questions: 
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What  18  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  different  months  of  the  year? 
Which  is  the  maTimnm  and  minimum  of  heat  in  our  country,  and  when  do  they 
usuaUy  occur?  What  is  the  corresponding  state  of  temperature  in  other  coun- 
tries? What  are  its  causes?  How  do  the  Winds  originate,  where  do  they 
come  fiom,  and  go  to?  What  are  the  principal  currents  of  air  on  the 
globe?  Their  causes?  What  weather  is  caused  by  the  winds  in  our  country? 
To  which  winds  is  our  countiy  chiefly  exposed,  and  why  ?  Origin  of  fogs  and 
douds?  What  is  dampness?  What  causes  rain?  These  and  similar  questions 
come  so  near  home  to  man,  that  it  would  prove  enormous  dullness,  if  he  did  not 
ask  them  himself  and  reflect,  on  answering  them.  No  doubt  that  such  stupidity 
is  still  frequent;  but  no  one  will  doubt  what  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  the 
common  school  in  the  jvemises. 

yn.  Abtbokoict,  bt  a.  Dibstsbwbg. 

1.  J^  instruction  dboui  (he  nature  of  (ke  universe  abotd  astrtmomy^  expedient  f 
Most  certainly;  we  require  the  same  from  erery  man.    To  any  one  who  does 

not  admit  that  this  is  requisite,  I  address  the  following  questions:  Has  that  man 
an  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Creator,  and  of  his  relation  to  both,  who  is  ignorant 
of  astronomy?  or  even,  is  he  a  man?  No;  he  is  like  a  brute  confined  to  a 
narrow  sphere,  and  has  not  even  learned  to  make  the  right  use  of  his  upright 
stature,  and  of  his  sense  for  the  universe,  the  oye ;  he  has  not  enlarged  his  Ac- 
uity of  observing  beyond  the  smallest  compass,  satisfied  the  inborn  desire  of 
knowledge,  developed  his  intellect ;  he  might  be  compared  to  a  mole  that  closes 
its  eyes  to  the  light  We  justly  pity  the  poor  man  who  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  learn  the  wonders  of  the  starry  sky;  we  despise  him,  if  he  has  neglected  an 
opportunity ;  we  bkune  indignantly  whatever  would  prevent  his  acquiring  that 
sublime  and  elevating  knowledge. 

2.  WhaJt  should  ewfry  Ifody  know  of  the  universef 

He  should  know  of  infinite  space,  its  laws,  the  qualities  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  of  our  solar  system,  the  relation  of  the  planets  to  the  sun,  the  position  of 
the  earth  rehitively  to  the  same,  its  rotations  and  all  that  result  therefirom^  as 
years,  seasons,  day  and  night,  in  short,  the  substance  of  popular  astronomy. 

Z.  How  is  (he  pupUio  learn  this  t  • 

By  observation — ^not  by  books;  for  from  these  we  get  empty  words,  hollow 
notions  and  phrases;  books  may  at  best  assist  the  preceding  instruction,  but 
they  can  never  replace  it — ask  among  the  "educated"  people,  what  ideas  they 
have  in  this  respect,  though  they  have  heard  of  all  and  can  talk  of  all.  The 
true,  vivid  and  moving  ideas  of  the  great  subjects  in  question  are  exclusively 
acquired  by  an  intuitive,  developing  instruction. 

4.  Whatf  therefore^  is  (he  teacher  todof 

He  stimulates  the  pupil  to  observations;  he  makes  him  conscious  of  what  has 
been  observed,  by  illustrative  questions  and  conversations;  he  draws  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sublime  phenomena  of  the  sky  by  day  and  night ;  he  talks  over  with 
him  such  observations  as  can  be  made  daily  all  the  year  round  on  sun  and  stars ; 
he  fixes  these  observations  in  good  order,  and  in  dear,  well  defined  propositions. 
This  is  the  first  step.  Sdentifically  expressed,  the  pupil  advances  to  the  point 
of  view — of  what  appears  to  the  senses — of  spTieruxU  astronomy. 

This  point  being  attained,  considerately  and  firmly,  (we  must  know  first  what 
appears,  before  we  learn  what  u,)  then  reflection  foUows,  whether  the  things 
really  are  such  as  they  appear.  The  pupil  advances  from  appearance  to  essence 
or  nature.    This  step  is  very  important,  not  only  in  astronomy,  but  in  aU 
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things,  and  astronomy,  for  the  yery  reason  that  it  fbrnishee  the  dearest  and 
greatest  example  of  this  important  progress  in  human  education,  is  of  inestima- 
ble value.  The  pupil  learns  the  nature  of  the  things;  his  perceiving  is  raised 
to  knowing.  Disorder  becomes  order,  variety  unifonnity,  and  chaos  rule  and 
law.  One  power  reigns  in  the  universe,  every  thing  obejrs  his  laws,  and  every 
where  there  results  order,  harmony,  development,  life;  and  each  heavenly 
body  becomes  a  part  of  the  universe  in  its  infinite  sublimity  and  brightness. 

It  is  worth  while,  not  only  to  hear  or  to  read  of  that,  but  to  know  and  to  un- 
derstand it    The  pupils  now  advance  to  (h/eoretic  and  the  physical  astronomy. 

At  last  there  commences  the  construction  of  the  whole,  at  least  of  our  solar 
system,  out  of  the  centre.  From  the  beginning,  instruction  proceeds  fh>m  the 
periphery,  from  the  point  on  which  the  pupil  stands;  the  individual  is  himself 
the  centre,  around  which  every  thing  is  g^uped,  and  to  which  every  thing  is 
referred;  the  observation  is  subjecUve,  Afterward,  it  is  made  ot^edifoe^  and  man 
recognizes  himseli^  the  human  race  and  the  globe,  as  a  part  of  the  infinite 
universe. 

5.   WhxU  hoa  the  iMuiitarlocM/efndIo  mart  pa^^ 

This  necessary  instruction  being  still  uncommon,  we  may  give  here  several 
suggestions: 

(a)  He  excludes  every  thing  that  can  not  be  brought  to  sight 

(6)  He  goes  always  fix>m  observation  and  experience  over  to  refiection  and 
deduction.  Astronomy  is  an  inductive  science ;  hence  teaching  follows  the  in- 
ductive method.  The  teacher  does  not  "  docirm^^^  (teach  or  lecture,)  he  guides ; 
he  does  not  say  one  single  sentence  that  could  not  be  found  by  the  pupils  them- 
seves ;  for  such  aa  can  not  be  found  by  them— except  historical  notices — are 
not  fit  for  them. 

(c)  He  fixes  the  results  in  the  most  definite  and  pregnant  expressions. 

{d)  He  brings  the  thmgs  observed,  thought,  spoken  o^  to  view  on  the  black- 
board, and  directs  the  pupils  to  similar  representations.  But  he  does  not  begin 
with  drawing,  this  is  secondary  to  the  finding  of  perceptions.  He  employs 
every  where  the  pupil's  imagination ;  astronomy  is  an  excellent  means  to  lead 
it  on  a  sure  and  safe  way.  Drawing  proves  the  correctness  of  the  ideas,  therefore 
it  should  not  precede.  If  the  pupil  makes  a  correct  drawing,  it  is  the  surest 
proof  of  his  having  viewed  and  reflected  right 

(«)  He  abstains  throughout  fix>m  any  use  of  models,  (telluria^  lunaria^  etc) 
They  serve  afterward  as  proo^  but  they  may  be  entirely  done  without  Who 
uses  them  in  the  beginning,  is  wrong ;  who  requires  the  pupils  to  transfer  that 
which  is  represented  by  those  models,  to  the  universe,  requires  what  is  impos- 
sible :  nobody  succeeds.  The  value  of  models,  even  of  the  best,  is  very  much 
confined.  They  show  the  apparent  things  better  than  the  real ;  but  even  for 
the  former  they  are  not  necessary.  The  teacher  may  sometimes,  by  means  of 
a  larger  and  smaller  globe,  a  candle,  etc,  represent  every  thmg  needed. 
But  the  perception  and  representation  of  what  is  going  on  in  space,  even  with 
shut  eyes,  is  what  is  indispensable,  because  it  is  the  principal  thing.  Whoever 
does  not  succeed  so  far,  does  not  really  know  or  understand. 

He  who  wants  to  know  more,  may  read  my  "Astronomical  Geography,"  (Ai^rih 
nomische  Otographiej)  fifth  edition,  Berlin,  1866,  1^  thaler.  (We  may  add,  that 
this  book  of  Dlesterweg's  is  universally  considered  as  a  master-piece  of 
inethod.— Ed.) 

(Continoed  id  NunlMr  XI.) 
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[A  portion  of  the  following  intelMgence,  saggeetiona  and  stetisticB  as  to  edu* 
cation  in  Gennany,  were  comnnmicaAed  by  Dr.  Wdoob,  for  inaertion  in  the  pr^ 
Tiona  number  of  the  JonnaL — ^Ed.] 

PRUSSIA. 

■ 

KEW  RBQULATIONB  RESPECTDVa  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  three  "  Rboul^tivbs,"  aa  they  are  called,  for  the  oommon  adiools  in 
iViiMui)  of  the  1,  2  and  3  October,  1864  concern,  the  first,  the  Normal  Schools^ 
the  second  the  "  preparanden-schulen  "  or  Pro-Seminaries,  the  third  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  but  one  classy  or,  with  other  words,  the  common  village  school 
with  one  teacher. 

The  principle  on  which  these  regulatives  are  based,  is  that  the  common  school 
(yolkescfauls,)  '^  has  to  prepare  for  real  life  according  to  its  given  and  existing 
relations,  and  not,  vice  vertOy  that  life  is  to  be  formed  after  the  school"  The 
wants  of  this  actual  Ufo  are  the  only  measure  for  the  future  actlyity  of 
the  common  school  Not  the  possibility  of  the  successfiU  promotion  of  civiliza- 
tion,  (bildung,)  by  the  one  or  the  other  element  of  education,  by  this  or  that 
method,  has  to  decide  henceforth  on  its  being  admitted  in  the  common  school, 
but  merely  the  well-known  and  unavoidable  wants  of  those  classes  of  popula- 
tion, for  which  the  school  has  to  provide  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  education. 
Those  measures  have  indeed  special  reference  to  the  village  schools,  but  they 
are  at  the  same  time  to  be  regarded  as  "  fundamental "  for  all  other  common 
schools  in  town  and  country.  Sven  there  they  are  first  to  be  acted  upon  com- 
pletely, before  further  and  higher  steps  are  allowed.  The  regulatives  are  not  a 
transitory,  but  an  important  (MJiing  paint  in  the  whole  system  of  oommon 
school  education  in  Prussia. 

"  The  movement  of  ideas  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  going  on  in  common 
school  education,  is  in  many  and  important  respects  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  now 
high  time  to  do  away  with  what  is  superfluous  and  erroneous,  and  in  its  stead  to 
{Hoscribe  now,  even  officially,  what  has  been  felt  long  since  aa  necessary  by 
those  who  know  and  value  the  wants  of  a  truly  christian  education,  and  has 
been  found  really  useful  by  faithful  and  eaEperienced  teachers.  As  the  whole  age 
has  arrived  on  a  boundary  where  a  decisive  turning  rotation  has  become  neces- 
saiy  and  real;  so  the  school,  unless  it  will  perish  by  dinging  to  the  past,  must 
enter  fresh  and  refireshing  into  the  new  career.  The  elementary  school,  in 
which  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  receive  the  foundation,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
their  education,  has  not  to  serve  an  abstract  system  or  an  idea  of  pedagogical 
science,  but  has  to  prepare  for  practical  life  in  church,  family,  vocation,  community 
and  state.  The  understanding  and  the  practicing  of  their  contents,  and  an  edu- 
cation through  them  is  the  aim.  The  method  is  merely  a  means  without  val- 
ue in  itself:  the  "formal"  education  flows  itself  fi^>m  the  understanding  and 
practicing  of  these  justified  and  enlisted  contests.  Henceforth  in  the  elementa- 
Tj  school,  a  right  selection  and  strict  limitation  of  the  subjects  of  inspection,  as 
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well  as  a  good  organization  of  the  school  are  rather  to  be  attended  to,  than  the 
invention  and  application  of  new  methods.  "For  the  elementary  schools 
which  are  divided  in  several  parallel  or  graded  classes,  the  same  principles  so 
far  as  they  regard  character  and  tendency  of  elementary  instraction,  are  every 
where  and  without  variation  to  be  applied,  and  have  to  form  the  only  basis  for 
the  plan  of  lessons,  than  to  be  enlarged  in  their  extent." 

In  the  plan  of  lessons  proposed,  of  the  26  hours  of  instruction,  no  time  is  set  apart 
for  geography.  "Perfect  learning  of  the  cojiierUa  of  the  Beader,  (text-book,)  and 
ability  to  write  them  clearly,  and  in  connection  to  do  this  with  one's,  i  e.,  the  pupil's 
own  words  is  required:"  "If  the  circumstances  admit  to  have  6  hours  of 
instruction  on  the  lull  days,  (Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,)  3  hours  more 
may  be  applied  to  *  vaterlandskunde,'  (knowledge  of  Germany  and  Prussia,) 
and  *naturkunde.'  If  no  such  particular  hours  can  be  made  out,  the  communi- 
cation of  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  kind  must  be  given  in  explaining  those 
sections  of  the  reader,  which  point  thereto.  But  where  there  are  particular  les- 
sons, a  good  reader  will  also  suffice  with  regard  to  the  material  knowledge ;  yet 
then  in  connection  with  the  reader,  instruction  in  geographymay  be  made  more 
lively  by  the  use  of  maps,  and  may  more  apply  to  the  self  action  of  the 
children." 

As  to  history,  the  chief  reliance  must  likewise  be  laid  on  the  reader.  The  new 
readers  contain  already  no  longer  "history,"  but  sunply  "pictures"  from  the 
history  of  the  fatherland  and  particularly  of  Prussia,  (vaterlandskunde.) 

As  to  grammar  J  the  regulatives  "exclude  from  the  elementary  school 
separate  instruction  in  the  same,"  and  say  that  theoretical  knowledge  is  not  re- 
quired from  children.  Thus  Kellner's  analytical  method,  in  which  grammatical 
instruction  has  the  Header  as  its  centre,  will  become  the  general  one.  (K.  is  a 
province  school  oounselor  in  Prussia,  and  the  reviewer  of  the  grammatical  part 
in  Nacke's  pedagogical  Jahresbericht.)  [Kellner  says:  If  grammar  cannot  be 
entirely  excluded  from  our  common  schools,  it  must  however  not  occupy  the 
first  place  or  give  exclusively  form  and  contents  to  the  instruction  in  the  mother 
tongue ;  but  it  has  to  serve  simply  as  a  means  for  easier  understanding,  and  to 
give  those  few  rules  and  principles  which  are  indispensable  as  basis  of  the  prac- 
tical abilities,  i.  e.,  reading  and  writing.  Instruction  in  the  vernacular  language 
has  to  lean  upon  nature  and  the  natural  development  of  the  fiiculty  of  speaking, 
and  must  aim  at  teaching  langfuage  by  immediate  use  and  intercourse,  and 
principally  at  arousing  and  confining  by  the  same  taste,  "sprachgefiXhl,"  (liter- 
ally the  feeling  of  language,  L  e.,  the  immediate  perception  of  what  is  right  and 
proper.)] 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  is  to  be  the- "  education  and  abil- 
ity required  from  the  teacher  of  a  common  elementary  school  of  cme  dass." 
Included  is  a  simple  and  futile  mstruction  in  "  vaterlandskunde,"  limited  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  elementary  school,  so,  however,  that  the  pupil  teachers  become 
masters  of  that  branch  in  all  respects.  With  this  view  the  geographical  con- 
tents of  the  Reader  are  to  be  attended  to.  "  (reneral  history  is  no  longer  to  be 
taught  m  normal  achools,  because  the  pupil  teachers  have  not  the  necessaiy 
knowledge  of  other  preparatory  branches,  nor  the  time  sufficient  for  a  thorough 
study.  Therefore  only  the  history  of  (Germany  shall  be  taught  thoroughly  and 
eamestiy,  with  a  particular  regard  for  the  histoiy  of  Prussia,  and  for  that  of  the 
province.  Every  where  a  regard  for  the  history  of  civilization  must  prevail,  and  all 
must  be  done  in  a  Christian  spirit"    The  most  necessary  communications  fix>m 
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general  history  shall  be  "  oonnected  partly  with  the  Bible,  partly  with  German 
history  in  biographies  of  great  men  and  events."  Of  course,  it  must  be  based 
on  geography. 

Whatever  the  regulatives  contain  with  respect  to  religious  instruction,  in 
which  they  are  very  ^particular,  is  omitted  here. 

Prange,  the  reviewer  of  geography  and  history  in  the  Pedagogical  Jahresbe- 
richt,  thinks  that  the  results  of  this  new  system  will  be  seen  in  the  normal  schools 
in  half  a  dozen  of  yeara^  but  that  it  will  take  longer  to  observe  them  in  the 
common  schools. 

The  regulatives  have  found  many  adversaries,  e.  g.,  in  Low's  MonatsBchrift, 
eta,  but  the  most  inimical  is  Diesterw^,  who  hla  published  three  pamphlets 
against  them.  Other  reg^ulatives  of  a  similar  import,  L  e.,  for  a  stricter  and  more 
defined  elementary  instruction,  have  been  given  in  Hesse-Cassel,  Bavaria,  Meek- 
lenburg,  Wurtemberg,  Nassau,  and  may  be  expected  throughout  Germany. 

Plan  of  Lessons  in  Gtxnasia  ob  Classical  Schools. — ^A  late  decree  of 
the  Prussian  government  in  relation  to  schools  fixes  the  following  plan  of  lessons 
for  gymnasia: 
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"As  instruction  in  Hebrew,  singing  and  gymnastics,  is  given  out  of  the 
ordinary  school  hours,  those  lessons  are  not  included  in  the  above  plan." 
"Dispensation  from  studying  Greek  is  only  aUowed  in  towns  where  there  is  no 
higher  burgher  or  real  school;  since  in  such  a  case  the  gymnasium  must  serve 
general  purposes.  Such  pupils  are,  however,  to  be  notified  that  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  is  indispensable  for  passing  the  examination  for  admission  to  the 
university,  (Abiiurienten-examen,")  "Natural  history  is  to  be  taught  in  classes 
y.  and  YL,  only  when  there  is  a  very  able  teacher  for  it"  "In  other  cases 
geography  may  be  taught  instead,  with  as  much  natural  history  introduced  as 
possible.    The  same  is  permissible  in  class  lY." 

Another  decree,  (April  10,  1866,)  recommends  to  the  principal  of  the  higher 
burgher  schools  a  more  frequent  and  methodical  learning  of  words,  not  alpha- 
betically, but  according  to  analogy.  If  the  pupils  are  not  advanced  enough  to 
be  introduced  formally  into  etymological  studies,  they  should  receive  instruction 
orally  in  the  derivation  of  words. 

^  Reform  of  thb  Norkal  Schools. — ^The  government  has  determined  on  a 
reform  in  the  normal  schools,  and  has  called  on  the  provincial  school  counselors 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  most  distinguished  principals  of  real  schools  on  some 
of  the  points. 
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EdTTOATIOVAL  EzpIin)ITt7RB9  FOB  1866. 

Permcmeni  Eiqfenaes. 

¥w  Ministry*  of  PnUic  iBstniotion  and  Worthip, 98,000  thalen. 

"    Provincialt  achool  boards, 58,478  ^ 

"    Universitiet, 478,990  " 

<'    Gymnasia  and  real  schools, 312,060  ** 

"    Elementary  schools, 418,226  " 

'*    Arts  and  soienoes, 185,345  *^ 

'^    Improving  condition  of  teachers, 174,978  *' 

*^    Aid  in  building  schools  and  churches, 194,762  *' 

"    Consistories  of  church  and  school, 54,920  ** 

Extray^inary  EoEpensea  tn  1866. 

For  special  grants  to  teachers  in  gymnasia, 10,000  thalers. 

<"  <*  ""           common  schools,...  35,000  "^ 

'*  "         poor  artists  and  sehdars, 1,000  " 

**  ''  new  buildings,  (gymnasia,) ....  44,000  *' 

"  "          teachers' seminaries, 53,800  " 

"  "          orphans, 50,000  " 

"  "          building, 250,000  " 

Total  expenditure  by  department,  (aboat  $3,123,040,)  4, 123,119  thalers. 

In  the  expenditures  for  arts  and  scienceB,  are  included  the  sum  of  22,821 
thalers  for  the  Royai  Acadenvy  of  Sciences;  24,813  thalere  for  the  Boyal  Library ; 
20,360  thalers  for  the  ArchOedural  Academy;  42,800  thalers  for  the  InstUute  of 
Engineers;  14,138  thalers  for  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Academie& 

Educational  Statistics  fob  1866-57. 

UNiYEBsmBS. — ^There  are  7  uniyersities,  with  6,741  students,  iu  the  winter 
term  of  1856-7,  tIz.:  1,543  in  (993  Evangelical  and  650  Catholic,)  theologj; 
1,422  in  law;  736  in  medicine;  1,118  in  philosophy,  and  822  in  other 
departments.  I 

Gtickasia. — ^There  are  128  gymnasia,  and  27  pro-gymnasia,  with  37,000 
students,  recognized  and  aided  by  the  government^  besides  a  number  of  private 
institutions  of  nearly  the  same  grade  of  instruction. 

Real  Schools. — ^There  are  71  real  schools,  with  20,931  pupils,  supported 
mainly  by  tuition,  besides  a  large  number  of  burgher,  or  public  high  schools,  in 
the  large  towns  and  cities,  aided  by  municipal  grants.  Several  of  the  real 
schools  are  large,  and  crowded  beyond  the  accommodation  provided.  The  first 
school  of  this  class  in  Berlin,  was  established  by  Hecker,  in  1747,  and  exists  in 
association  with  the  Eoyal  Frederick  Wilhelm  Gymnasium.  One  in  Berlin, 
which  was  opened  in  1852,  with  18  scholars  in  3  classes,  has  790  pupils  in 
16  classes,  under  23  teachers.  Another,  opened  in  1832,  with  63  pupils  in  3 
classes,  has  now  600  pupils  in  13  classes,  and  20  teachers.  Most  of  the  real 
schools  have  risen  by  the  side  of  a  gymnasium,  and  have  the  same  prindpaL 
In  some  cases  they  occupy  the  same  building,  and  have  parallel  courses  of  study. 
PifVy-two  of  this  class  of  schools  have  a  right  to  graduate  scholars  for  admission 
to  the  higher  schools  of  science  and  art,  such  as  the  Academy  of  Architecture, 
and  the  School  of  Engineers.    Their  pupils  of  the  second  class,  if  fit  for  the  flrst^ 

*  MiDiater  Frtedrich  von  Rattmer,  snd  &  conneil  often  memben. 

t  Each,  (7,)  province  baa  a  achool  board,  conaiatiog  of  the  preaUent  of  the  prorioce,  a  dl< 
rector  of  the  acholaatic  department,  and  3  lo  5  achool  coanaelora.  Each  province  ia  divided 
into  8  to  6  goveroznent  diatrictt,  vrith  a  amall  board  ofcounaelors. 
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are  admitted  one  year  in  the  mOitaiy  aeirice;  (often  have  to  serve  three 
years.) 

HiOHEB  Bi7B(}HXB  ScHOOLa — ^There  are  over  one  hundred  of  the  town  high 
schools,  which  belong  to  the  system  of  primary  instruction,  although  they  rank 
in  some  respects  with  institutions  of  secondary  instruction.  There  are  about 
16,000  pupils  in  these  schools. 

PRIMAKT  ScBOOLa. — ^There  are  about^  (we  have  not  the  last  tables  before  us,) 
25,000  primary  schools,  with  34,000  teachers,  and  2,500,000  pupils. 

KoBHAL  Schools,  or  Teaghebs'  Seio^abiks. — ^There  are  46  normal  schools, 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  piinlic  primary  schools^  besides  3  schools 
for  the  traimng  of  female  teachers,  and  for  govemesses. 

Schools  of  Science  and  Abt. — ^Besides  24  proyincial  schools  of  art,  there 
are  the  Insliiute  of  Arts  in  Berlin ;  an  ArchUedurai  Academy^  with  11  professors, 
and  two  courses  each  of  two  years;  an  InsiUtUe  for  BngineerSj  with  two  classes, 
and  14  professors;  two  AgricuUural  Academies  st  Eldena  and  MisSan;  one 
MorUcuUural  Academy  at  Potsdam. 

Special  Schools  for  the  Buhd,  Deaf-Mutes,  Idiots,  Obphaks,  Jutenilb 
Delinquents,  kc. — There  are  twenty-three  institutions  for  deaf-mutes,  eight  for  the 
blind,  one  for  idiots  or  feeble-minded  children,  fifty  for  orphans,  seventy-one, 
(small  &mily  schools,)  for  vagrant  and  criminal  children,  a  large  number  of 
"  children's  gardens  *'  for  very  yoimg  children  of  poor  &milies,  where  the  mother 
is  obliged  to  go  out  to  work  during  the  day. 

SuppLEMENTABY  SCHOOLS. — ^There  are  in  the  principal  towns  a  large  number 
of  supplementary  schools,  {forOnidungs-anstalten^)  to  continue  the  education  of 
the  schools  into  adult  life.  In  three  schools  of  this  class  in  Berlin,  there  were 
1,169  pupil&  Among  them  were  7  master  workmen,  162  journeymen,  695 
apprentices,  151  merchants,  and  191  artists.  These  schools  are  maintained  by 
a  small  charge  on  each  pupiL 

Teachers  of  Gymnastics. — ^Female  teachers  of  gym^^astics  have  henceforth 
to  pass  an  examination  before  a  board,  consisting  of  a  school  counselor,  of  the 
principal  of  the  Central  School  of  Gymnastics  in  Berlin,  and  of  a  physician. 

Protestant  Female  Seminary  dt  DROYSSia.-^In  1852  a  seminary,  founded 
by  Prince  Schonberg,  was  opened  with  one  course  of  instruction  extending  over 
two  years,  open  to  forty  females,  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five 
years,  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers  in  public  schools ;  and,  an- 
other course,  of  the  same  extent,  for  same  number,  not  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
wishing  to  become  governesses.  Board  and  tuition  for  the  former  amount  to 
less  than  forty-five  dollars ;  and,  for  the  latter,  less  than  seventy-five  dollars  per 
year.  There  is  a  boarding  school,  for  girls  of  the  wealthier  dasses,  connected 
with  the  seminary. 

Higher  Girls'  Schoqia — ^There  are  135  high  schools  for  girls,  corresponding 
to  the  real  schools,  or  burgher  schools,  for  boys,  in  Prussia.  With  three  of  these 
schools  there  are  courses  of  ioatruction  for  females  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
teaching. 

School  for  Governesses  in  Berlin. — Connected  with  the  Louisenschule 
opened  in  1811,  there  is  a  class  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  nine  females  to 
become  teachers,  and  of  nine  more  to  be  tnuned  as  nurses. 


2^0  HOLfiTTEIN  AND  HANOVER. 

HOISTEIN. 

Eeal  School  in  Bend/burg. — ^The  pupils  of  the  lower  daasefl^  (TV^  Y.,  YI.,)  are 
prepared  for  the  proper  real  school,  or  for  the  gymnaHi'nm,  (classical  school,) 
hence  in  lY.,  two  lessons  in  Greek. 

Cla«.      Claas.       Cla«. 

L       iL      m. 

Religion, 2 2 2 

German, 2 2 2 

Danish, 2 2 2 

French, 3 4 4 

English, 3 4 3 

Latin, 2 2 2 

vjrreeiL,  aat*****  "^"«  •  •  •  •  •'"^  •  •  •  •  t*^^" 

Mathematics, ...  6 4 4 

Arithmetic,. .. . — 1 2 

Natural  Sdenoe,  6 6 4 

Geography, 1 1 1 

History, 3 3 3 

Writing, — — - 1 

Drawing, 2 2 2 

Singing  taught  4  houn,  and  gymnastics  four  hours;  in  all  12  teachers. 

HANOYER 

Plak  of  Lessons  nr  Pdblio  High  School  fob  Gibls  in  Hanoyxk. — 14 
teachers,  (4  females,)— 192  pupils,  distributed  in  eight  classes. 

CLAsa  Ym.     YIL       YI.        Y.         lY.        in.      H.        L 

Number  of  pupils,  ..26  ....28  ....37 

Average  age, ^f....  9J....10J 

Beligion, 2  ....  4  ....  4 

German  Language, ..  6   ....  6  ....  6 


] 
IV. 
3. 

Lower  ClatMS. 

Y.         YL 
4.. ...A 

2. 

4... 

. .  .4 

2. 
2. 

. . .  .*~^. .  • 
2... 

2. 

2... 



6. 

6... 

...6 

2. 
2. 
3. 

•  •  •  •*"^*«  •  • 

6... 

!!.6 

2. 

2... 

..  .2 

4. 

4... 

..  .6 

2. 

2... 

...3 

2. 

1... 

...1 

German  Literature, .  .• 

French  Language, . . . —  . . . . —  ....  4 

English  Lang^uaj^.. .-—  ....—  ....— 

History, —  ...  •—  . .  •  •  2 

Geography, —  . . . ,—  • . .  .— 

Observation, —  ....  —  ....  — 

Natural  History,  . . . . —  . . . . —  ....  2 

Natural  PhUosophy,  . —  ....  2  ... . — 

Arithmetic^ 4  ....  4  ....  4 

Writing, 4  ....  4  ....  4 

Drawing, —  . , , .—  . . .  .— 

Singing, —  . . . .—  . . .  .— 

Needle  Work, 4  ....  4  ....  4 


. . .  tfO .....  do  ....  «>4  ....  Xv  ....  xo 

. . . 12 12f .... 14 .... 16 .... 16 

•  •    •       %  •••••       O  ••••       w«a«*       Oa«a«       V 

~.             ~.  _              9              9 

•  ••        •«#••••       O  ••••       Oa*»«       ^«    •    •    •       4£ 

—      ^  ^     A     4 

...   ^.....  /i  ....   A....   2....   A 

...   A.....   A  ....   ^....   A....  m 

_     Q     2 

2      9  9    —    _ 

•  •  B*""^  •  •  •  •  •*^**  •  •  •  ■  ^^^  ••»»  m  t  9  m   9  •^'^ 

•  ••   9««*««  Sm  •■«•   daa**   ^•••«  A 

•  ••   ^••••«   A  ••••  M  %  m  •   •^*""  •  •  •  •   ^ 

•  t*   A««a«»   ^  ••••   ^A***   «••••   M 

•  ••   iBa««««   ii  ••••   JB«»«»   ^•••«   M 

•  a  •   %•  •■••   4  •••«   %••••   ^v***   4 


Real  Sohoois. — ^There  is  but  one  real  school  in  the  capital ;  the  Chambers 

making  an  annual  grant  of  13,000  thalers  for  its  support.    But,  in  order  to 

advance  "real "  or  scientiflc  studies,  twenty-five  real  teachers  were  assigned  to' 

the  gynmasia;  and,  in  fourteen  of  these  institutions,  parallel  real  classes  were 

organized.    In  f5ur  gymnasia  the  real  scholars  are  separated  in  the  fourth  year 

and  in  six  they  are  separated  only  in  certain  studies.     The  number  of  real 

scholars  has  increased,  and  in  fourteen  gymnasia  they  exceed  the  daasical 

pupils;  making  it  necessary  to  convert  the  pro-gymnasia  into  higher  burgher 

schools.  

WEDCAB. 

Statistics. — ^In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar  there  are  6tl  public  schools, 
with  841  teachers,  and  44,030  pupils;  besides  56  private  schools,  with  31 
teachers.    The  gymnasium  in  Weimar  has  191,  and  that  at  Eisenach  84  pupils. 
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SAXONY. 

Beal  Schools. — ^In  Saxony  there  are  bat  3  or  4  real  schools;  although,  in 

Plauen  and  Zittau,  there  are  parallel*  real  cUfises  joined  to  the  gynmasitim, 

(dasaes.  IL  III.  and  IV.)— in  which — 

LaJUn  is  taught  in  3  to  4  hours. 

Frenck  taught  in  4  hours. 

English  taught  in  3  hours. 

Malhematica  taught  in  4  hours. 

ArUkmeHc  taught  in  1  to  2  hours. 

Naktral  PhUoaophy  in  n.  and  m.  in  2  hours. 

Chemistry  in  II.  in  2  hours. 

Natural  History  in  I  to  2  hours. 

Drawing  in  4^  (in  IL,  i  e.,  the  highest  optionaL) 

Oeome^icai  Branoing  in  2  to  5,  (in  IL  and  IQ.) 

Gtrmim  in  3  to  4  hours. 

History  in  6  hours. 

Gtography  in  2  hours. 

Beligian  in  2  hours. 

PUBUO  EXAMIXATION  AT  DRBSDSK,  (Oct.  27th,  1866,)  or  TXAOHEBS  AP- 
POINTED TO  ANOTHBB  PLACE. — The  Committee  consisted  of  a  Counselor  of  the 
Consistory,  as  Chairman,  the  Principal  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  of  a 
Burgher  School  in  Dresden. 

1.   Wm'lTKM  EZAIOKATION. — 8-12  O'CLOCK. 

a.  Pedagogical  Composition:  what  shall  we  think  of  giving  particular 
laws  to  be  obeyed  by  the  children  in  school,  and  with  regard  to  school  ? 

b.  4  Ariihmeiieal  Problems :  1.  l^^  cwt  were  lost  of  7  cwt  31  lbs.  13 
ounces,  2f  drams;  if  the  loss  amounts  to  31}-  thalers,  what  was  the  whole 
worth?  2.  To  fill  the  space  of  a  cubic  mOe,  (1  mile,  24,000  feet,)  with  bricks, 
each  1  f  long  and  \  foot  broad,  1000  laborers  want  6,400  years,  if  they  work  300 
days  a. year,  12  hours  a  day,  and  if  each  laborer  Jays  one  brick  in  a  second; 
how  thick  is  such  a  brick?  3.  A  man  had  to  pay  for  several  ducats  bought, 
9\i  Agio,  32}  thalers;  what  was  the  value  of  a  ducat,  when  he  afterward 
gave  them  away  for  33  thalers,  22^  ngr.  (30  ngr.  equals  1  thaler.)  4.  A. 
had  to  pay  B.  300  thalers,  after  3  months,  and  1,500  thalers,  later;  the  whole, 
however,  was  paid  after  10  months,  without  loss  for  either  party,  what  time 
were  the  1,500  thalers  to  be  paid? 

2.  PRACTICAL  EXAMINATION. — 3-4. 

The  (4)  examiners,  one  after  the  other,  catechised  on  Psalm  143, 2 ;  Ps.  143, 5; 
Ps.  143,  6;  Ps.  143,  10. 

3.  ORAL  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Dogmatic.  How  the  narrative  of  Moses^  birth  is  to  be  treated  in  school, 
and  what  precq>tSf  according  to  the  different  ages  of  the  children,  can  be 
drawn  from  it? 

*  The  "Hobere  Burgersehale"  is  DOt  satiBfied  with  sach  pardUA  cUlmm  Id  gymnaf  ia,  but 
requires  indepeodeDt  ichools,  on  an  entirely  separate  plan. 

The  following  it  the  plan  of  lenom  in  language  bm  required  hy  Mager  the  late  editor  of 
Ihe  **  Pedagogical  Rerue,'*  for  a  real  gymnaiia: 

Lower.  Middle.  XJppu  Cli 

VI.    V.  IV.  m.  u.    L 

Geman 6.... 6  5.... 5  4.... 3 

French..... ...8. ...7  6. ...6  4. ...3 

English — 7  6....0  '    4... .3 
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2.  The  written  oomposltioDS  and  the  catechisations  are  criticised. 

3.  Ptychohgy.  What  is  the  soul?  Whence  does  it  appear  that  the  soul  has 
faculties?  Tell  the  chief  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  their  formations,  (representar 
tions,)  ideas,  desires,  sentiments,  eta 

4.  Geography.  Africa. — ^Its  situation  with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  to  the  zones,  and  its  boundaries?    Countries  of  AMca? 

6.  Hittory,    What  has  happened  in  Africa?   More  particularlj  with  regard  to 
Egypt,  Carthage, — ^the  Punic  wars,  etc.? 
6.  Criticism  of  the  arithmetical  papera 

School  of  Modebk  Languages. — ^The  Modem  Gymnasium,  (private,)  at 
Leipzig,  was  conducted  by  its  late  director,  Hauschild,  (now  Superintendent  of 
the  evangelical  schools  of  Brunn,)  on  the  following  principles  of  instruction : 

1.  The  easier  languages  first    (Genetical  method.) 

2.  Each  language,  at  commencing  it^  pursued  in  a  measure  by  itself;  or  at 
least,  with  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  week,  of  instruction.  (Concentrating 
method.) 

3.  Progress  according  to  the  pupil^s  ability.    (Calculating  method.) 

4.  Intuitive  instruction.    (Pestaiozzian  method.) 

5.  Associating  geography  and  history.    (Vogel's  method.) 

According  to  these  principles,  the  boy  passes  from  the  elementary  into  the 
German  school,  (because  he  is  a  German  boy.)  When  ten  years  old,  he 
advances  to  the  English  school,  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  the  French.*  When 
fourteen  years  old,  he  enters  the  gymnasium,  or  real  school 

The  School  of  Fobzstrt  and  Agricultube,  at  Tharand,  near  Dresden, 
oontuns,  (1857,)  in  the  former  department,  26  Saxon  and  27  foreign  pupils ;  in 
the  latter,  18  Saxon  and  42  foreign.    Among  these  foreigners  are  3  Hungarians, 

1  Transylvanian,  2  Servians,  1  Galician,  1  Spaniard,  2  Swiss,  4  Norwegians, 

2  Russians,  and  2  Americans. 

Teachers'  Mutual  Aid  Society. — ^The  Association  of  Saxon  Teachers,  for 
mutual  help  in  sickness,  embracing  1,575  members,  report  for  1855,  that  130 
members  had  been  assisted  during  the  year  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association, 
which  is  made  up  by  a  small  annual  rate  on  each  member,  according  to  his 
salary. 

Gymnastics. — ^In  the  burgher  schools  of  Leipzig,  the  pupils  receive  systematic 
instruction  in  gymnastics. 

Commercial  Schools. — The  Commercial  School  in  Dresden,  founded  in  1854, 
by  the  Merchants'  Association,  has  185  pupils,  divided  into  two  sections;  one 
for  the  mercantile  apprentices,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  for  two  years,  and 
has  7  teachers.  There  is  a  similar  school  at  Leipzig,  and  another  in  Nuremberg, 
with  329  pupUs. 

The  Pestalozzian  Association  in  Saxony  has  2,486  members,  and  gave 
assistance  last  year  to  244  orphan  children  of  teachers,  in  117  families. 

plan  of  studies    in  the   royal  industrial  school,    {Gewerbackuk^)  IlT 

CHEMNITZ,  8A20NY. 

'  This  Industrial  School  ranks  higher  than  any  other  school  of  that  name,  and  is 
very  neariy  a  Polytechnic  Institute.    We  have  beard  but  one  complaint,  viz.:  that 

,  -  —  -  -  —  -  —  -  -       —  -  —    - 

'  In  Gutbier'i  private  school  in  Manich  the  boyi  piM  firom  Gemuui  into  Italian,  then  iitto 
the  Frencti,  and  Anally  into  the  English  sohooL 
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the  paptis,  from  14  years  of  age  upward,  had  too  much  work ;  they  hare  to  take 
notes  in  their  many  leflsons,  and  have  to  work  them  all  out  neatly  and  accnrately. 
The  following  plan  is  taken  iVom  the  programme  of  1857,  preceded,  as  nsnal,  in 
the  Bchoola  of  a  higher  grade,  by  a  treatise— this  time  on  Grerman  orthography. 

Sbotion  a  oompriaes  those  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  a  trade  in  whicli  ma- 
chines of  complicated  constmction  are  used,  and  who  pass  through  a  course  of 
four  yeare.  A  a,  comprises  such  as  are  preying  for  a  mechanical  branch,  e.  g,^ 
construction  of  machines,  spinning  establishments  etc.;  A  b,  such  as  prepare  for  a 
chemical  branch,  f .  g.^  manufiocturing  sugar,  porcelain,  etc. 

Section  B  comprises  pupils  who  prepare  for  a  trade  chiefly  chemical,  and 
without  complicated  maohioery ;  and  who,  therefore,  do  not  receive  the  in- 
•kmction  in  mechanics  and  machine  building ;  and  who  remain  but  three  years ; 
e.  ^.,  future  dyers,  soap-boilers,  tanners,  etc. 

Section  C  comprises  such  as  prepare  for  agriculture ;  and  who  also  stay  three 
years. 

CLASS  IV. 

1.  Afithmetie:  6  lessons  a  week,  with  Tellkamp's  VoTBchuU  der  mathemaUk, 
8 fecial  Arithmetic :  formation  of  numbers,  numeral  systems,  whole  nnmbera, 
fractions,  geometrical  proportions,  reduction.  The  four  mles,  application  of 
geometrictd  proportions,  rule  of  three,  etc.  etc.  Oeturdl  Arithmetic :  the  four 
rules  with  letters,  iniix)Intion  and  evolution,  algebraics,  iraotiona,  simple  equa- 
tions, problems. 

2.  Oeometry :  4  hours ;  lines,  angles,  triangles,  rectangles,  polygons,  seqnents, 
tangents,  circles,  similarity  of  triangles,  of  polygons,  lines  in  and  on  the  circles, 
area  of  regular  polygons  and  of  circles,  equality  and  proportion  of  surfaces,  contents 
of  figures. 

3.  Natural  PhUoeophy  :  4hours,  with  MOller's  text-book.  General  introdno- 
tion,  outlines  of  astronomy,  physical  geography,  climatology,  doctrine  of  heat, 
magnetism  and  electricity. 

4.  Natural  History :  4  hours ;  in  summer,  botany  with  particular  regard  to 
such  plants  as  are  important  for  common  use ;  outlines  <^  the  physiology  of 
plants.    In  winter,  zoology  with  outlines  of  anatomy  and  animal  physiology. 

5.  Drawing :  6  hours  j  from  geometrical  bodies,  plaster  models,  etc.,  after 
Dupuis'  method ;  with  pencil  or  chalk,  chiefly  in  colors. 

6.  Geometrical  Drawing :  4  hours ;  plane  drawing,  on  a  ffiven  scale,  of  t)odies 
between  two  planes  of  projection  in  dif&rent  position,  single  or  combined; 
construction  of  screws, — always  connected  with  exercises  in  painting  with  Indian 
ink. 

7.  Oerman  Language :  4  hours ;  with  Grotsinger's  grammar.  In  IV.,  b,  3  ka- 
sons  for  orthographical  and  stylistioal  exercises,  1  for  oral  exereiseB,  and  1  for 
grammar.  In Tv.,  a,  where  the  admitted  pupils  are  better  prepared  in  this  respect, 
2  lessons  in  grammar,  1  oral  and  1  for  composition. 

CnUUB  IIL 

a.   Studies  common  to  aU  pupHe  of  this  claoo, 

8.  Arithmetic :  4  hours ;  equations  with  several  unknown  qnantitiee,  diophan- 
tine  problems,  eouations  of  the  second  degree,  logarithms,  logarithmic  equations, 
arithmetrical  ana  geometrical  progression,  interest  on  interest,  &o, 

9.  Geometry :  4  hours ;  stereometry,  plain  trigonometry,  application  of  algebra 
to  geometry. 

10.  Mercantile  Arithmetic :  2  hours  for  denomination  G.  of  pupils,  only  in 
winter. 

11.  Natural  PhUoeophy :  Shears;  acoustics,  optics;  solid,  liquid  and  aerial 
bodies. 

12.  General  Chemietry :  5  hours;  inorganic  chemistry,  chemical  elements, 
etc.  Organic  chemistry ;  the  more  important  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  as 
fibre,  starch,  sugar,  organic  acids  and  bases,  oils,  colors,  bones,  flesh,  blood,  milk, 
etc.,  and  their  products  of  decomposition,  (fermentation,  distillation,  etc.,)  their 


*  Chemnitz  bss  a  population  of  about  60^000  Inhabitants,  and  is  the  chief  nuuinfibcttulnff 
town  of  flazony. 
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qualiticB,  prodnetion  and  use ;  iheir  relation  to  filing  Tegetables  and  animal 
bodies. 

13.  Arehiteeture :  2  honra ;  the  fundamental  mlea  for  all  classes  of  architeot- 
nre;  principal  combinations;  chief  parts  of  baildings,  their  laying  out  and 
proportion  ;  construction  of  ovens,  tile-kilns,  lime-kilns,  malt-kilns,  etc. 

14.  German :  4  hours ;  two  hours  in  grammar,  two  in  cnl  and  written  exer- 
cises, alternating  with  reading  of  dramatical  pieces.  The  less  advanced  pupils 
have  two  more  lessons  in  speUhag  and  reading. 

b.    For  Section  A, 

15.  Doctrine  of  Projection:  5  hours;  Projection  of  simple  lines,  planes  and 
bodies,  etc.,  etc. 

16.  Practical  Geometry  and 

17.  Drawing  of  Plane,  (planzeiehnen :)  in  summer,  one  afternoon,  practical 
exercises  in  surveying ;  in  winter,  two  lessons  in  practical  geometry,  and  two  in 
drawing  plans. 

18.  Drawing :  4  hours,  as  in  class  IV.,  but  with  the  addition  of  light  and  shade. 
Besides,  A  b,  has  four  lessons  in  No.  21,  with  the  omission  or  diminution  of 

No.  18. 

e.    For  Section  B. 

19.  Mechanical  Technology :  2  hours ;  with  Karmarsch's  text-book. 

20.  Mineralogy  and  Geognosy  :  2  hours ;  the  former  in  summer;  the  latter  in 
winter,  both  with  especial  regard  to  agriculture  and  trade. 

21.  Practical  Exercieee  in  Chemistry  :  8  hours,  in  winter. 

The  pupils  of  this  section  also  attend,  in  summer,  No.  18.  Nos.  16  and  17  are 
optional  for  them. 

d.    'For  Section  C. 

22.  Cattle  Breeding :  2  hours ;  General  portion,  anatomical  and  physiological 
introduction,  hygiene,  breeding  and  feeding. 

23.  Nursing  of  Plants :  2  hours,  in  summer ;  Greneral  portion ;  influence  of 
climate  and  soil  on  the  development  of  cultivated  plants ;  raising,  propagating 
and  diseases  of  plants ;  means  of  cultivating,  sowing,  nursing,  gathering  and 
preserving. 

Besides,  the  pupils  of  this  section  have  in  summer  two  lessons  in  No.  18,  the 
excursions  No.  40,  Nos.  16, 17,  20,  and,  if  sufficiently  prepared.  No.  21  for  two 
hours  in  winter. 

CLASS    II. 

a.  In  common, 

24.  German  .*  4  hours ;  two  lessons  in  Grerman  literature  ;  two  oral  and  written 
-exercises,  reporting,  etc. 

25.  Architeettaral  Drawing :  2  hours ;  for  sections  B  and  C  only  in  one 
half  year.    Drawing  of  architectural  details,  copying  and  sketching  of  plans. 

b.  For  section  A. 

26.  Analysis :  4  hours ;  for  A  b,  only  in  summer.  Figured  numbers,  higher 
arithmetical  series,  equations  of  the  third  degree,  combination,  quadration  of  func- 
tions (?) ;  binomial,  exponential,  logarithmetrical,  goniometricfu,and  cydometrioal 
aeries,  Taylor's  series,  value  of  0-0,  greatest  and  least  value  of  the  functions, 
metiiods  of  the  least  squares. 

^7.  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry  of  the  places :  3 
hours ;  only  for  A  a. 

28.  Mechanics :  5  hours. 

29.  Drawing  of  Machines :  in  summer  6,  in  winter  4  hours 

30.  Descriptive  Geometry :  3  hours ;  only  for  A  a. 

31.  Drawing :  4  hours;  partly  from  plaster  models,  partly  from  copies.  Be- 
sides, A  attends  19,  and  A  b  also  20.  Moreover,  A  a  partakes  in  2  weekly 
lessons,  A  C  in  6  of  technical  chemistry,  (No.  32,)  A  C,  with  diminution  of  No. 
29,  and  possible  omission  of  No.  31,  attends  the  exercises  of  No.  33. 

c.  For  Section  B. 

32.  Technical  Chemistry :  6  hours ;  review  of  all  chemistry.  It  is  chiefly  in- 
tended to  fix  and  enlarge  the  chemical  knowledge  and  judgment  in  all  directions ; 
at  the  same  time  every  thing  important  for  application  is  prominentiy  considered, 
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and  a  representatioii  giyen  of  the  important  chemical  manaiactnree,  and  of  thoae 
trades  which  are  based  on  chemical  principlee^-this  being  indaded  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  reflective  elements,  e.  g.^  the  manafiicturinff  of  clay  ware,  in  spealdng 
of  clay,  etc  Moreover  the  principal  merchandises  and  prodaots  are  here  spoken 
of  as  fael,  colorinff  matter,  food,  etc. 

33.  Practical  Exercues  in  Chemistry  .*  8—12  hours,  as  in  m.  Besides,  the 
popila  of  this  section  attend  19,  and  optional  29  and  31 ;  and  also,  if  it  appears 
advantageous  for  them,  12  and  20. 

d.    For  Section  C. 

34.  Doctrine  of  mnl  and  manurs :  2  hoars ;  the  varions  ciroomstancesthat  in- 
flnenoe  the  soil,  classification  of  soil  according  to  the  Saxon  mode  of  valoation, 
natural  and  artificial  sorts  of  mannre,  their  e&ct  and  application. 

35.  Nursing  of  plants :  in  summer  3,  in  winter  2  hours.  Especial  part :  col- 
tare  of  useful  plants,  including  meadows,  vines  and  orchards,  with  a  short  sketch 
of  forestry. 

36.  Cattle  Breeding :  2  hours ;  especial  part :  cattle,  horse,  aheep  breeding, 
and  with  less  details,  that  of  goats,  fowls,  fish,  silk-worms  and  bees. 

37.  Agricultural  Maehinee :  2  hours. 

38.  Farming :  3  hours ;  in  general ;  requisites  of  fiirming,  organization  and 
management  of  a  fium.  Agricultural  book-keeping.  Agricultural  venation. 

39.  Agricultural  Arehtteeture  :  1  hour,  in  winter,  re^urding  the  buildings, 
bams,  stables,  etc. 

40.  Agricultural  excureione,  in  company  of  a  teacher,  and  experiments  of 
cultivation  in  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  establishment.    Time  not  fixed. 

41.  Knowledge  of  Machines  asid  Technology :  4  hours;  in  summer,  description 
of  the  chief  motorsand  parts  of  machines,  and  of  the  manufocturingof  wood  and  iron. 

42.  Agricultural  Chemistry :  4  hours :  in  winter. 

Besides,  the  pupils  of  this  section  attena  29  two  hours  a  week ;  especially  for 
drawing  agricultural  utensils  and  machines  *,  No.  16  and  optionally  17  ]  No.  33 
in  summer  four  times,  in  winter  4 — 8  times,  and  No.  32  for  tiiree  hours. 

I.      CLASS — SIOTIOM  A. 

43.  Knowledge  of  Machines :  8  hours. 

44.  Drawing  of  Machines :  8  hours  for  A  a,  4  for  A  b. 

45.  Mathematics :  3  hours  only  for  A  a.  Theory  of  higher  equationa, 
analytical  geometry  ci  space. 

46.  Perspective :  2  hours  only  for  A  a.  Perspective  representation  of  points, 
fines,  plains  and  bodies,  with  the  shade  of  the  sun  and  of  lamps,  etc. 

Mineralogy  and  Geognosy,  (No  20,)  only  for  A  a. 

TechnicalChemistry,  (32,)  A  a ;  2  hours  in  sunmier.  The  pupils  of  A  b,  have 
finished  it  in  the  second  class. 

47.  Arudyticdl  and  Theoretical  Chemistry:  3  hours;  only  for  A  b.  The 
qualitative  analysis  reviewed  and  completed,  the  quantitative  analysis  of  weight 
and  volume  treated  more  accurately,  weight  of  atoms,  their  relations  to  crystal 
forms,  to  volume  and  specific  weight,  etc. 

Practical  exercises  in  chemistry,  (33,)  A  b,  in  12  hours ;  A  a,  2 — 4  hours  hi 
summer,  4  hours  in  winter. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  attend  German,  (24,)  2  hours,  19,  25,  (in  summer,) 
and  31,  (in  general  only  A  a,  2  hours,)  and  optionally.  No.- 16. 

Besides,  ^1  the  pupils  of  the  school  have  opportanity  to  learn, 

48-51.  French^  in  four  classes,  3  hours  a  week.  Tlie  pupils  are  admitted  to 
that  class  for  which  each  of  them  is  fit. 

52-^.  English :  in  three  classes ;  3  hours. 

55.  Commercial  Book-keeping  and  carrespondenee :  3  hours. 

56.  Embossing  in  clay,  one  afternoon  in  every  week. 

57.  History  and  Geography  :  in  IV.,  4  hours,  which  all  pupils  not  sufficiently 
advanced  in  those  branches  must  attend. 

58-59.  Manufacturing  Drawing,  (fiibrikzeichnen,)  neat,  destined  for  such  aa 
work  at  Chemnitz  in  manufiicturing  establishmentB,  but  which  may  be  attended 
also  by  proper  pupils  of  the  GewerlMchule,  4  hours  in  the  evening,  in  two  sections. 
In  the  lower,  (11  pupils  with  three  of  the  middle  school,)  drawing  in  general  ia 
taught ;  in  the  upper,  (41  p.,)  the  pupils  are  practiced  in  drawing  or  sketching  of 
ornaments  concerning  their  particular  trade,  etc. 
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Besides,  the  prinoipa},  Profenor  Sclmedennanii,  (fteaoher  of  ehenuBtry,)  there 
are  16  teachers,  three  of  whom  hear  the  title,  profeiaor. 

In    I  there  are    9  popils  for  the  foil  oonrse— 4  for  single  branches. 
M   n  «*       37     «  ."  5  *^ 

"III  "       «5     "  "  6  " 

«  IV  a       "       42  and  in  IV  b  40. 

With  the  Gewerbschnle.  is  joined  what  is  called,  Bauobwerkiiisghulb,  t.  e. 
a  school  for  carpenters  ana  masons,  (journeymen,)  lower  class  :  29  pnpils. 

Arithmetic :  6  hoars  from  the  first  rales  as  far  as  qaadratio  eqaations. 

Geometry,  4  hoars ;  General  Architecture,  8  hoars ;  Lineal  and  ornamental 
Drawing,  4  hoars ;  Doctrine  of  Projection,  4  hoars -,  German,Z  hoars.  Upper 
Glass,  31  pupils. 

Mechanical  Phytic,  6  hours,  with  particular  attention  to  architecture.    Doc- 
trine of  conetruction,  6  hoars ;  Sketches  of  Architectural  Plane^  4  hoars ; 
Modeling,  6  hours  -,  Emboenng,  4  hours ;  Drawing,  4  hours ;  Perspective,  2 
hours ;  German,  2  hours, 
and  a  so-called 

Meehanische  Baugewerken  and  Werkmeister  schule. 

Third  class :  18  pupils ;  (Mlller^s  machine  boilders,  locksmiths,  etc.  Jonmey- 
men.)  Arithmetic,  6  hours ;  Geometry,  4  hours ;  German^  3  hours ;  Drawing, 
4  hours ;  Geometrical  Drawing,  8  houn  ;  Natural  Philosophy,  4  hours. 

Second  class  :  17  pupils. 

Mathematics  and  Meehanics,  12  hours ;  Machine  Drawing,  8  hours ;  Sur- 
veying,  4  hours ;  Mechanical  Technology,  4  hours ;  Model  Ihawiug,  4  hours ; 
Cferman,  3  hours. 

First  class:  13  pupils. 

Machines,  8  hours  ;  Mechanical  Drawing,  8  hours ;  a,  eonstruetian  of  rails, 
4  hours  for  railing ;  5,  spinning  and  weaving,  each  in  4  hours ;  e,  construction 
of  pipes  and  wells,  4  hours ;  Drawing,  4  hours ;  Embossing,  4  hours ;  Model 
Drawing,  4  hours ;  Book-keeping,  2  hours. 

Sunday  School  in  Cbbmnitx. — ^There  is  a  Sunday  school  in  this  large  mano- 
fiKSturing  city,  with  1284  students,  arranged  in  40  classes,  viz.: 

13  classes  in  Drawing,  with 440  pupils, 

10  "        Writing,  "  396  *^ 

4  "        Writing,  "  121  " 

3  "        Reading,  " 48  " 

1  «        Natural  Philosophy,         "  20  *' 

3  "        Composition,  " 110  " 

1  "        History,  « 25  " 

1  "        Geography,  «  26  " 

1  «        Book-keeping,  « 34  « 

1  ^<        English  Language,  '' 12  '*■ 

2  "        French  Language,  " 23  " 

1  «        Stenography,  "  30  " 

The  expenses  of  the  school  amounted  in  1856  to  1.500  thalen. 

Nbw  RsGuZiATioNs  RBspBOTiNO  NoRM AL  SoBooLS. — ^Thc  deportment  of  pub- 
lic instruction  has  iasucd  new  regulations  for  the  normal  schools,  in  the  same 
general  spirit  of  the  Prussian  regulations,  but  not  quite  so  conserrative. 

Honor  to  a  SucoBssnTL  Tbachbr. — Dr.  Greorgf,  director  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Dresden,  has  been  presented  with  the  Danebrog  order,  by  the 
King  of  Denmark — ^the  institution  with  that  at  Paris  haying  been  reported  as  the 
beet  in  Europe,  by  a  commission  appointed  to  examine  all  in  different  countries. 

BuRGBKR  School  at  Leipsio. — ^Tfais  school  embraces  in  its  organization  two 
burgher  schools,  and  a  real  school,  under  Dr.  Vogel  as  principal,  assisted  by  one 
▼ice-principal,  70  male  and  8  female  aasistantB.  In  1800  there  were  2511  pupils 
in  53  classes.  The  real  school  had  174  pnpils,  under  12  teachers,  and  two  "  can- 
didates,'' as  assistants.  These  candidates,  have  p'lssed  favorably  their  examination 
as  teacht'rs  in  high  schools,  and  are  now  teaching  for  one  year  on  trial  before  they 
can  be  appointed  to  a  place  as  principal. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Ehplotxemt  of  Children  in  Pubuo  Exhibitions. — Children  have  been 
forbidden  to  be  employed  in  theatres  'and  other  public  exhibitions.  Several 
decrees  from  the  ministiy  of  instruction  indicate  educational  progress,  espedallj 
in  the  real  schools. 

Gaucia,  with  a  population  of  5,100,000,  has  more  than  3000  common  schoola, 
67  higher  schools,  55  institutes,  and  62  charity  schools. 

The  Ttbol  contains  1030  German,  and  812  Italian  schools. 

HuNOABT  contains  8,190  common  schools;  of  which  3,500  are  Magyar,  2,600 
Slavonic,  900  German,  240  Romanic,  and  950  mixed.  Much  is  being  done  to 
improve  the  school  system,  particularly  by  the  establishment  of  new  schools  for 
girls. 

Pebth  has  a  complete  real  school  of  six  classes,  and  also  a  school  fund  of 

$tO,000. 

BAVARIA. 

The  Public  Real  Schools  of  Nuremberg  consist  ofj — 1.  A  provincial  industrial 
school,  with  163  pupils;  2.  An  agricultural  school,  with  93  scholars;  3.  A  poly- 
technic school,  with  200  students ;  4.  A  city  commercial  school,  with  300  pupils ; 
6.  The  royal  school  of  arts. 

Infant  Schools  in  Mitnioh. — There  are  five  infimt  schools,  (besides  two  in 
the  suburbs,)  attended  by  780  children,  who  are  educated  and  fed. 

A  School  of  Hisiort  has  been  attached  to  the  University  of  Munich,  under 
the  direction  of  ProC  Sybel. 

FRANCE. 

Cmr  Schools  in  Paris. — ^There  are  in  Paris  277  city  schools,  with  50,542 
pupils,  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  1,323,400  francs. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THB-MAINB. 

Statistxob. — ^Frankfort  has  1  gymnasium;  7  protestant,  4  catholic,  and  2 
Israelitish  public  schools;  38  private  schools;  3  infiint  schools;  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  another  for  the  blind. 

BADEN. 

Gtmnasu  and  Real  School& — ^There  are  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  out  of  a 
population  of  1,356,953,  1,074  pupils  hi  the  gymnasia,  and  1,872  m  the  real 
schools.  The  real  school  of  Heidelberg  has  14  teachers  and  219  pupils,  of  whom 
only  six  are  in- the  highest  clas& 

HAMBURG. 

KiNDEROABTEN. — ^Doris  LQtken,  a  pupil  of  Froebel,  has  a  kindergarten^  in 
two  sections:  I.  For  children  of  trom  three  to  six  years,  who  come  at  10  A.  M. 
and  remain  until  2 ;  and,  IL  A  transitory  class,  for  duldren  of  from  six  to  eight 
There  are  two  courses:  the  first  in  learning  to  read;  the  second  lasts  to  the 
eighth  year,  when  the  boys  graduate,  and  the  girls  enter  the  school  of  the  insti- 
tution. LeaBons  in  this  second  course:  Monday,  9-11,  stories  from  history,  and 
writing;  11,  singing  and  plays;  12,  dmner;  1,  reading;  2,  handiwork.  Tuee- 
day,  9-11,  drawings  writing,  and  arithmetic;  11,  gymnastics  and  plays;  1, 
reading.  Wednesday,  9-12,  geography,  writing,  paper-work,  and  plays;  1, 
reading.  Thursday,  as  Monday;  together  with  biblical  narratives.  Friday,  as 
Tuesday.    Saturday,  as  Wednesday,  with  natural  histoiy. 

Na  10— [Vol.  IV.  No.  1.]— 17. 
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There  are  foor  other  public  kindergarien  in  the  city.  Elsewhere  public  erichea 
are  very  rare. 

Tuition  and  board,  at  Keilhan,  (institation  of  Meadames  Froebel  and  IGdden* 
dorf  for  young  ladies^)  one  hundred  thalera  for  six  montha,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  for  a  year. 

GRAIH)  DUCHY  OF  HBSSB. 

Normal  School  pob  Jewish  Tsagheius. — ^An  association  has  just  been 
formed  for  erecting  a  Jewish  normal  schooL 

ITEMS. 

The  Ninth  GiznERAL  Abskhblt  or  Gbbman  Tbaohkbs,  convened  this  year 
in  Frankfort,  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  June,  was  attended  by  422  teachers, 
212  of  whom  were  from  Frankfort,  and  most  of  the  rest  from  the  neighboring 
states;  the  two  Hesse,  83;  Nassau,  50;  Baden,  9;  Bavaria,  9;  Austria,  4; 
Saxony,  1;  Wurtemberg,  6;  Thuringia,  (the  Saxon  duchies,)  12;  Waldeck,  4; 
Hanover,  1 ;  Brunswick,  2 ;  Oldenburg,  2 ;  Ck>ethen,  1 ;  Liibeck,  2 ;  Hamburg, 
4;  and  13  from  places  in  Germany  not  named.  There  were  also  in  attendance, 
1  from  England,  2  from  France,  1  from  Switzerland,  and  1  from  Sweden. 
Lanekhard  of  Weimar,  the  editor  of  the  "  Reform,"  (the  new  educational  quar- 
terly,) was  in  the  chair.  A  discourse  of  Director  Frohlich  of  Beme^  on  the 
homesickness  of  Germans  in  Switzerland,  on  their  educational  propaganda^  and 
on  the  institutions  of  learning  in  that  country,  seems  to  have  excited  the  great- 
est and  most  general  interest  Lanekhard  also  spoke  on  instruction  in  drawing. 
No  debates.    Next  year  the  assembly  wUl  convene  in  Weimar. 

ScABCiTT  or  TEACHXB& — ^In  Kiel,  {Holsieiri,)  teachers  for  the  common  schools 
are  in  such  demand,  that  pupils  in  the  "prcparanden,"  (preparing  for  admission 
to  the  teachers'  seminaries,)  are  employed.  In  the  district  of  Potsdam,  {Prussia^) 
the  school  authorities  have  been  compelled,  from  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  to 
arrange  a  half-yearly  seminary  course  for  young  men  from  19  to  30  years  of  age. 
In  smne  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  upwards  of  one  hundred  teachers  have 
abandoned  their  schools  for  other  vocations,  on  account  of  insufficient  salaries. 

Daily  and  Yearly  Bxpenbes  op  a  Schoolmaster. — ^The  German  School 
Gazette  gives  the  following  items  of  the  expenses  of  a  German  schoolmaster, 
fiither  of  three  little  children,  with  a  fixed  income  of  $135.00,  (180  thalers,) 
besides  a  house,  (with  three  rooms,)  and  a  small  additional  income  as  sexton : 


Fuel, $15.00 

Clothing, 22.50 

Widow  tax,  (annuity  for,)  1.50 

Personal,  " StJ 

Emeriti,    "  (for  invalid  teachers,)  .75 

Fire  insurance, 1.50 

Oonmiunal  tax, 87-1 


Charity, $1.60 

Postage, 2.26 

Stationery, 2.25 

Books, 3.00 

School  tax, 1.50 

Burial  fund, 87^ 

Amusements, 3.00 


Annual  Expenses:  Total,  $57,37{ 

DaiUy  expenses,  (besides  above,)  X  365  =  $113.15,  viz.: 


Bread, $0.10 

Butter, 02.5 

Milk, 01.25 

Dinner, 12.6 

Coffee, 01.25 


Sugar, $0.00.5 

Soap, 00.8 

Light, 01.26 

Pocket  money, 01.25 

Total,  Daily,  about  32  cents. 


Total  of  Annual  and  Daily  Expense^  $170.52^ 


EXPENSES  m  ETON  COLLEGE  IN  1S60, 

▲N  ACCOUNT  OV  THK  SXPENSB8  OV  THB  TWO  BBOTHKBS,  MB.  BXNBT  AND 
IfB.  WILUAH  CAVENDISH,  SONS  OV  SIR  WILLIAM  CAVENDISH,  OV  CHATS- 
WORTH,  KNIGHT,  AT  KTON  COLLSQS,  BSGINNINa  OCTOBKR  21BT,  2D  ELIZ- 
ABETH,  KMO.    (From  &  ooDionporazy  numtorlpt) 

Th«  following  onrioiu  doeament,  illnstraiive  of  the  nuumen  aa  well  M  of  tiie  school- 
boy expeoMfl  of  the  Mme,  ia  taken  from  the  RBtn$ptetnm  Review,  vol.  zvi.|  p.  149. 

Mondale  the  xxi^  of  October. 

In  primia  bread  eAd  beare yitf . 

Boyiid  mutton  and  pottage vd. 

One  breast  rost  mntton xd.  \      lb.     yd* 

One  lytnll  chekyn Uiid. 

It.  for  fyre  momyng  and  evening  in  ther  chamber  ther    .   .  .  \md. 
Apnd  eenam  dno  filii  Franno.  Enolles  milit  ibi  fnenmt. 
Tewseday  zzii'  of  October. 

It.  for  Thomas  Folowdynner  at  the  inne  the  same  day UiUU 

Note  that  H'.  Henry  and  M'.  W"*.  Cayendysh  his  brother,  w^  ther  man, 

dyd  beg^nne  ther  bord  at  one  Rye.  Hilles  the  xxiii<^  day  of  October, 

and  must  pay  for  them  twayne  xf .  and  iii*.  iiiid.  for  ther  man  wekely, 

orer  and  besyd<is  the  woode  homed  in  ther  chamber. 
II  the  F^daie  the  zzv«  of  the  same  p'  for  eight  yardes  black  fryse  at 

VLd,  the  yarde zili«. 

It  for  the  mining  of  the  same  ii  gownes xrui. 

It  the  xzrii*  day  for  ii  qwerewhyte  paper • YUid, 

It  reo.  from  M'.  Fletwod  ii  yardes  fxyseado  at  yiii^.  the  yvrd. 

It  p*  for  iiii  yardes  black  cotton  at  ruid,  tiie  yard ii».  riiul. 

It  for  the  makyng  of  ii  fryseado  coates zxii. 

It  for  iiii  doss,  buttons  to  y*  coates Tvid, 

It  for  iii  yardes  jane  fustion iii«. 

It  for  canvas  to  lyne  the  bodyes  ••• viiicf* 

It  for  iii  yardes  ootten  to  lyne  the  same  dnbletts iis. 

It  for  ^Ik  to  styche  the  same  dubletts  and  maJiyng  lowpes  for  the  holes  zii<i. 

It  for  iiii  dnss.  black  sylk  buttons  for  ther  dublets xvid. 

It  for  cotton  wolle  for  the  sieves iiiiA 

It  for  makyng  the  same  dubletts • zzd. 

It  for  ii  yardes  Qme  oarse  [Kersey]  at  zU.  the  yaid "wU.  yiiid. 

It  for  one  yarde  carse  to  lyne  ther  hose ziiii<{. 

It.  for  ii  yardes  ootten  to  lyne  the  sloppes zvi<i. 

It  for  one  lynen  clothe  to  lyne  Uie  same  hose xii<i. 

It  for  one  os.  di.  [U  ounce]  sylk  to  styche  the  same  hose iit.    vid. 

It  for  makyng  the  same  hosen iiit.  ulid. 

It  p*  for  ii  combes  to  my  masters • iid* 

It  for  a  breykfiMt  for  the  cumpanye  of  formes  in  the  soole  aeoording  to 

the  use  of  the  scde rUL 

It  the  zziz*  for  ii  payr  showes  for  H'.  Henry  and  M'.  W".  agaynst  All 

Hallowtyde zvitf. 

It  p*  for  the  sawlynff  of  ther  old  showes ixd. 

It  p'  for  one  payr  of  knyffes vi4* 

It  p*  for  Luoian's  Dialogues Uld, 

It  p*  for  ii  penn*  and  cometts zd. 

It  geven  to  a  man  to  see  bayie  bayting  and  a  oamell  in  the  oolledge,  as 

other  schollers  dyd •••••  iiid. 

It  p*  for  ii  duss.  threde  poynto y\d. 

It  p*  for  ii  payr  ftirred  gloves  w*  stiynges  at  fliem rd* 

It  for  the  Eynges  Orammar     \ 

ItFi^iBsopT       ^  y.  sent  by  MMletwod. 

ii  bokes  of  wax  light  ) 

It  the  zvi*  day  of  November  i^  for  carryage  of  the  chamber  stoif  from 

thewarff iiiiii. 

It  p«  for  whyte  and  blaok  threde id. 

It  to  an  old  woman  for  swepyng  and  makyng  deane  the  chamber  .  •   •  iiii. 

It  p'  for  makyng  a  key viif. 

It  p*  for  zl  tenter  hokes  to  hang  the  chamber UUd. 

It  p*  for  mendyigM'.  Henry's  showe UL 
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It.  tbe  xziiii*  day  of  Noyemb«r  p<  for  iii  pound  ootten  osndrtl    .  •  •  •  ixd. 
It.  for  iii  loode  wodde  ii  byUette  iUb.  Tui</.  snd  the  iii  fagot  iiiit.    .  . 
W  that  M^  Henry  and  M'.  W-.  OaTondysh  his  brother,  and  thtr 

fl'vant,  did  begon  ther  bord  in  the  oolledge  xzt*  day  of  KoTsmbor, 

an*  snpradjcto. 

It.  p*  for  eyght  claspes  and  holders  of  ireons  for  my  m'  ibid  bedde    •  •  ziitf . 

It  the  XT*  day  of  December  for  ii  pond  eandell jid. 

It.  the  zx*  day  of  DeoemberTor  ii  qwere  whyte  papnrfor  the  gentlemen 

to  write  uppon riiid. 

It  p*  for  ii  payr  showes  for  M'.  Henry  and  H'.  W".  Ganyendysh  agaynst 

Chiystenmas zriiiif. 

It  p'  the  xxi*  of  Deoember  for  a  oople  say  gyrdells iiii<f. 

It  p*  for  one  Isope  Fabnlls mid. 

It  p'  to  my  oste  Hyll  for  iiii  wekes  bord  of  M'.  Htonry  and  M'.  W-. 

Garendysh,  and  ther  s^Vannti  endyng  the  zz*  day  bf  Koyember  .   •  liiit.  iiiid . 

It  for  qoarteiydge  in  penneand  ynke,  brome  and  byiohe  • ' rid. 

It  pA  the  zx<  of  Jannarie  for  ii  pond  oandell rid. 

It  p**  the  xzrii*  day  of  Jannarie  for  ii  payr  showes  for  M*.  Henry  and 

M'.  W-.  OaTendysh xrid. 

It.  p'  the  same  day  for  one  qwere  whyte  paper uiid. 

It.  p*  the  XT*  day  of  Eebmarie  for  one  pond  eandell iiid. 

It  p^  for  di.  elne  [half  an  ell]  fyne  holland  to  mend  tiie  gentlemen  sherts  w*  ziitf . 

It.  for  di  elne  coarse  Holland  to  be  lyning  for  ther  oollers •  ird. 

It  for  the  woman's  paynes  in  doyng  the  same  eyght  sherts xiid. 

It.  the  xi*  day  of  M'che  p*  for  ii  qwere  whyte  paper rd. 

It  the  XX*  day  of  M'che  for  one  pond  eandell fid. 

It  p'  for  neldes  [probably  needles] 06. 

It.  p*  for  ii  payr  knytte  hose  for  M'.  Henry  and  M'.  W".  OaTsndysh  •  xxJ. 
It.  p<*  for  ii  payr  of  showes  agaynst  Ester  for  H'.  Heniy  and  M'.  W*. 

GftTcndyiBh • xrid. 

It  for  ii  duss.  threde  poynts  for  them rid. 

It  p*  the  last  day  of  M'ohe  for  croarterydge,  yii.  byrche,  brome,  and  ynke  vid. 

It  p*  for  tewe  duss.  black  qrlk  bottens  for  mending  the  doubletts  •  •  .  rid. 

It.  p'  the  XX*  daT  of  Apryll  for  mendyng  both  ther  showes iiid. 

It.  p*  the  Qrrst  day  of  May  for  whyte  threde  and  blak id. 

It.  p*  the  xyiii*  of  May  for  ii  payr  showes  agaynst  Wytson^e  for  M*. 

Henry  and  M'.  W* xrud. 

It.  p*  the  Ti'  day  of  June  for  sawlyng  of  one  of  M'.  Henry's  showes    .  iiic^. 

It.  p*  for  one  qwere  whyte  papur  tiie  xii*  of  June iii<f . 

It  p'  the  xxiii*  of  June  for  M'.  Henry  and  M'.  W*.  ther  quartorrydge, 

tIs.  byrchy  brome,  and  potstido,  also  lyght xJ. 

It  p'  to  my  oste  Hyll,  for  one  quarter  oomens  endyng  the  xzii'  of  May  ziiix.  iiiid . 

It  p*  for  my  lytul  masters  washeng  for  the  same  quiurter il«.  iiii<f. 

It  p*  to  the  bursers  of  Byton  College  for  one  quarter  bord  dew  at  the 

anunoiation  of  our  Lady  last UUi.  xii«. 

It  p^  for  one  gyrdell  to  M'.  W">.  Oavendysh  the  iiii*  of  Julye    ....  Hid. 

It  for  mendyng  both  their  showes lid. 

It  p'  for  ii  payr  showes  for  M'.  Henry  and  M'.  W^.  his  brother  the 

xxvi*  of  Julye xvid. 

Itp'  foraTulliesAttyoumforM'.W^ iiiif. 

It  p*  for  one  quere  whyte  papur iiUd. 

It  p*  the  xxTiii*  of  September  for  one  lb.  oandell iU.  06. 

It  p*  for  ii  payr  of  showes  for  M'.  Henry  and  M'.  W".  his  brother  at 

Myohalmas • xrid. 

It  for  ther  quarterydee  in  penne,  ynke,  byrohe,  and  brome    .  •  •  •  .  rid. 
It  p*  the  Tiii  of  October  for  sawling  of  ii  payr  of  my  lytull  mayster's 

shoes xiid. 

It  p'  the  XX*  dar  of  October  for  ii  bunches  of  wax  lyghts id. 

It  p*  zxiii  of  NoTomber  for  the  bord  of  M*.  Henry  and  M'.  W".  and 

ther  man  for  one  moneth  bord  • xziili«. 

It  to  a  carter  to  carry  the  stuif  to  the  watersyde iiiitf. 

It  to  Frenohe  of  Wyndsore  for  oarryeng  the  stuff  to  London  •  •  •  •    t1«. 

£.       9.       d, 

Bumma  totalis xii.     ziL     tIL 

By  your  ladyship  at  Baton iii.  zriiL       z. 

By  MouiBoide • iz. 

LL       M,       d* 
Siimma  totalis  of  aU  tbe  whol  payments  .•••••    zzr.     zL       n 
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Science  aitd  Reliqion.  A  Sennon  delivered  in  Albany  during  the  sessioii 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  by  Mark  Hopkinfl^ 
B.  D.    Albany.     1856.    52  pages. 

Bjsuoious  Bearings  of  Man^s  Obeation.  A  Bisoourse  delivered  in  Al- 
bany during  the  session  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Sdenoe,  by  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  B.,  LL.  B.    36  pages. 

Relations  of  Science  and  Religion.  A  Biaoonrse  delivered  in  Albany 
during  the  session  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^ 
by  Rt  Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  B.  B.,  LL.  B.    Albany.     1856.    30  pages. 

Hands:  Bsain:  Heart.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Mass.  Charitable 
Mechanics  Association,  on  occasion  of  the  Eighth  Exhibition,  Sept  2^  1856, 
by  Rev.  F.  B.  Huntington,  B.  B.    Boston.     1856.    35  pages. 

TRUAifCT  AND  ABSENTEEISM.  A  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools  on  Truancy  and  Absenteeism  in  Rhode  Island,  made  by  order  of 
tiie  General  Assembly  at  its  May  session.  Providence,  1856.    28  pages. 

Liberal  Education.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Union  Literary  and 
Philalethean  Societies  of  Hanover  College,  at  the  Annual  Commencement,  Au* 
gust,  1856,  by  James  C.  Moffat    Philadelphia.     1857.    24  pages. 

The  West:  Its  Culture  and  its  Colleges.  An  Oration  delivered  at  the 
Annual  Commencement  of  Iowa  College,  Bavenport,  Iowa,  July,  1855,  by 
George  F.  Magoun.    Bavenport    1855.    34  pages. 

Reuoion  and  Education.  An  Oration  delivered  at  the  Commencement  of 
Iowa  College,  Bavenport,  Iowa,  1856,  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Truman  M.  Post,  B.  B., 
of  St  Louis.    Bavenport    1856.    2*7  pages. 

Socnmr  and  Religion.    A  Sermon  for  CaUfomia^  delivered  on  Sabbath  eve- 
ning, July  6,  1856,  at  the  installation  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Lacy,  as  Pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  San  Francisco,  by  Horace  Bushnell,  B.  B.    Hartford 
L.  B.  Hunt     1856.    32  pages. 

iNAuauRATiON  OF  THE  BuDLET  Observatoet,  at  Albany,  August  28, 1856 
139  pages.    Albany.     1856. 

Proceedings  at  the  Reception  and  Dinner  in  Honor  of  George  Pea- 
BODY,  Esq.,  of  London,  by  the  citizens  of  the  old  town  of  Banvers,  Oct  9^ 
1866 ;  to  which  is  appended  an  Address  by  Hon.  Rufhs  Chpate  at  the  Bedica- 
tion  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  with  the  ezercisee  at  the  laying  of  the  Comer 
Stone.    Boston.    1856.    195  pages. 

Does  the  Coicmon  School  Ststeh  Prevent  Crdib?  Kewark.  1856. 
20  pages. 

The  Teacher.  Moral  Infloenoee  employed  in  the  Instruction  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Young.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  By  Jaoob  Abbott  New 
Toik:  Harper  ft  Brothers.    1856.    353  pages. 

Bexands  of  the  Age  on  CoLLEGsa  Speech  delivered  by  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  President  of  Antioch  College,  before  the  Christian  Convention,  Octobers, 
1854.    New  York:  Fowler  ft  Wella    1867. 

The  Means  and  Ends  of  UNiVERaAL  Education.  By  Ira  Mayhew.  New 
York:  A.  L.  Barnes  ft  Ca    1857.    468  pages. 
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OOLLSaS  EDUGATIOST  AND  SELF  EDUCATION. 

A  Lecture  delivered  in  University  College,  London,  introductory  to  the  Session  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws.  By  David  Masaon,  Professor  of  Literaure,  IJiii- 
versity  CoUegOi  London. 

Scope  of  Education. — The  business  of  education,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  co-ex- 
tensiye  with  a  man's  life:  that  it  begins  with  the  first  moment  of  life,  and  ends 
with  the  last;  and,  that  it  goes  on  not  alone  in  buildings  like  that  in  which  we 
are  now  assembled,  but  in  eveiy  combination  of  place,  company,  and  circum- 
stance, in  which  a  man  may  voluntarily  station  himself  or  into  which  he  may 
be  casually  thrust 

I  will  here  understand  education  as  a  process  extending  only  over  that  pre- 
paratory period  of  life  which,  with  young  men,  may  be  supposed  to  close  about 
the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year.  And,  I  will  also  understand  the  word  as  re- 
ferring chiefly  to  those  means,  whether  organized  or  casual,  by  which,  during 
that  period  of  life,  knowledge  is  acquired  and  accumulated. 

The  School  of  the  Family. — The  first  school  in  which  a  man  is  bound  to  learn, 
and  in  which  every  man  does,  in  spite  of  himself  learn  more  or  less,  is  the 
school  of  his  own  ancestry,  parentage,  and  kindred.  There  is  no  man,  however 
strong  his  character,  and  however  migratory  his  life,  in  whose  mature  manner 
of  thought  there  are  not  traces  of  impressions  produced  on  him  by  the  &mily 
&ce8  amid  which  he  first  opened  his  eyes,  the  &mily  joys  or  grie&  with  which 
his  childhood  laughed  or  sobbed,  the  iamily  stories  and  traditions  to  which  his 
childhood  listened.  Happy  they  to  whom  this  has  been  a  kindly  school;  the 
homes  of  whose  infancy  have  been  homes  of  peace,  order,  and  courtesy;  over 
whose  early  years  just  &therly  authority  and  carefiil  motherly  gentleness  have 
watched;  in  whose  experience  there  has  been  no  contradiction  between  the 
sense  of  right  and  the  ties  of  blood ;  and  who  can  look  back  upon  progenitors^ 
remembered  for  probity,  courage,  and  good  citizenship,  and  round  among  living 
kinsmen  well  placed  and  well  respected  in  the  world.  This  is  not  the  common 
notion  of  pedigree.  That  man  were,  indeed,  little  better  than  a  liar  who^  count* 
ing  high  historic  names  tfmong  his  ancestors,  should  pretend  to  be  careleas  of 
the  &ct;  butj  the  kind  of  pedigree  of  which  we  speak  is  to  be  found  in  the 
humblest  lineage  of  the  land;  and,  at  this  hour,  over  broad  Britain,  there  are^ 
as  we  all  know,  fiunilies  neither  rich  nor  noble,  to  have  sprung  fit>m  which,  and 
to  have  been  nursed  on  their  unrecorded  fireside  legends,  would,  for  the  purposes 
of  real  outet  in  life,  be  better  than  to  b^ve  been  bom  in  a  casUe  and  had  the 
blood  of  all  the  Plantagenets.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  even  those, — and 
they  are  many, — ^to  whom  this  school  of  fiunily  and  kindred  has  been  a  hard 
school,  may  there,  also,  have  received  many  a  powerfiU  and  useftU  lesson.  Men 
do  learn  very  variously ;  and  there  is  an  education  of  revolt  and  reaction,  as  well 
88  of  acquiescence  and  imitation.  The  training  received  in  the  school  of  fiimUy 
and  kindred  may  not  have  been  a  genial  or  promising  one;  it  may  not  be  torn 
the  past  in  his  own  lineage  that  one  can  derive  any  direct  stimulus  or  inspira- 
tion; the  home  of  the  early  education  may  have  been  one  of  penury,  chill,  and 
contention;  a  veritable  picture  of  a  household,  with  its  household  gods  bn^en; 
and  yet,  even  so,  the  culture  may  have  been  great  and  varied, — aibeit|  some> 
times,  a  culture  of  strength  at  the  expense  of  symmetry. 

The  School  of  Locality. — ^I  have  always  felt  disposed  to  attach  a  peculiar 
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reyerenoe  and  a  peculiar  senae  of  value  to  that  airangexnenti  institution,  or 
whatever  jou  choose  to  call  it,  common  to  most  societies,  which  we  in  Qreat 
Britain  designate  by  the  term  neighborhood  or  parish.  That  every  mwa.  should 
be  related,  and  should  feel  himself  related,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  that  tract 
of  earth  which  he  is  taught  to  regard  r&  his  parish,  the  assigned  local  scene  of 
his  habitation  and  activity  on  this  side  the  grave,  seems  to  me  a  natural  and 
beautiiul  arrangement,  which  our  political  system  would  do  well  to  respect,  use, 
and  consecrate.  The  limits  of  this  smallest  and  most  natural  of  territorial 
divisions  may  be  variously  defined.  Tou  may  figure  a  parish  as  a  tract  of  earth 
containing  and  supporting  two  thousand  inhabitants,  the  ideal  of  a  rural  parish ; 
or,  you  may  figure  it  as  a  tract  of  earth  underlying  the  sound  of  a  particular 
diurch-belL  That  this  smallest  of  territorial  divisions  should  merge  and  fit  into 
larger  and  still  larger  divisions, — ^the  district,  the  county,  and  so  on, — ^is  also 
necessary  and  natural;  but,  that  a  man's  closest  relations  ought  to  be  with  his 
own  parish  and  neighborhood,  that  it  is  with  the  natural  and  social  phenomena 
lying  around  him  on  this  piece  of  earth  that  he  is  bound  primarily  to  make  him* 
self  acquainted,  and  that  all  the  elementary  requirements  of  his  life  ought  to  be 
provided  for  by  apparatus  there  set  up,  seems  to  me  sound  doctrine.  For  a  man 
not  to  be  so  locally  related  during  at  least  a  portion  of  his  life, — ^for  a  man  to  be 
shifting  about  in  his  youth  Grom  place  to  place,  not  remaining  long  enough  in  any 
to  root  his  affections  among  its  objects  and  details, — seems  to  me  a  misfortune. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  few  are  in  this  predicament  Bemoval  from  one^s 
native  place  is  common  enough,  and  is  becoming  more  common ;  but,  almost  all, — 
including  even  those  exceptional  persons  who,  having  been  bom  at  sea^  are  re- 
puted to  belong  to  the  pariah  of  Stepney, — are  located,  during  some  part  of  their 
lives,  in  some  one  district,  with  the  whole  aspect  and  circmnstance  of  which  they 
become  fiwniliar,  and  which  they  learn  to  regard  as  native  ground.  Now,  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  there  is  no  district,  no  patch  of  the  liabitable  earth,  in 
which  a  man  can  be  placed  and  bred,  but  there  are  within  that  spot  the  materials 
and  inducements  toward  a  very  considerable  natural  education.  Nay,  more, 
there  is,  to  all  ordinary  intents  and  purposes,  no  one  district  in  the  natural  and 
artificial  circumstance  of  which  there  is  not  a  tolerable  representation  and  epi* 
tome  of  all  that  is  general  and  fundamental  in  nature  and  life  everywhere.  Take 
Great  Britain  itselfl  Every  British  parish  has  its  mineralogy;  every  British 
parish  has  its  geology;  every  British  parish  has  its  botany;  every  British  parish 
has  its  zoology;  every  British  parish  has  its  rains,  its  storms,  its  streams,  and, 
consequently,  its  meteorology  and  hydrology;  every  British  parish  has  its 
wonders  of  nature  and  art,  impressive  on  the  local  imagination,  and,  in  some 
cases,  actually  exerting  a  physical  infiuenoe  over  the  local  nerve;  and,  though 
these  objects  and  wonders  vary  immensely,  though  in  one  parish  geological 
oircumstanoe  may  predominate,  in  another  botanical,  and  in  a  third  hydrological 
or  architectural;  though  in  one  the  local  wonder  may  be  a  marsh,  in  another  a 
locky  cavern,  and  in  a  third  an  old  fort  or  a  bit  of  Roman  wall ;  yet,  in  each 
there  is  a  sufficient  touch  of  what  is  generic  in  aU.  Over  eveiy  British  parish,  at 
least  when  night  comes,  there  hangs, — splendid  image  of  our  identity  at  the 
highest, — ^the  same  nocturnal  glory,  a  sapphire  concave  of  nearly  the  same  stars. 
Descend  to  the  life  and  living  circumstance  of  the  oommimity,  and  it  is  still  the 
same.  There  is  no  British  parish  in  which  all  the  essential  processes,  passion^ 
and  social  ongoings  of  British  humanity,  from  the  chafiering  of  the  market-plaoe 
up  to  madness  and  murderous  revenge^  are  not  proportionately  illustrated  and 
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epitomiaed.  There  is  no  British  parish  that  has  not  its  gossip,  its  humors,  its 
costoms,  its  oracular  and  remarkable  individuals,  its  oddities  and  whimsicalities, 
all  of  which  can  be  made  objects  of  study.  Finally,  there  is  no  British  parish 
that  has  not  its  traditions,  its  legends,  and  histories,  connecting  the  generation 
present  upon  it  with  the  world  of  the  antique.  And,  with  some  modification, 
it  is  the  same,  i^  passing  the  limits  of  Britain,  we  extend  our  view  to  foreign 
lands  and  climes.  The  circumstance,  physical,  artificial,  social  and  historical,  of 
a  district  in  Italy  or  in  Spain,  is  largely  different  from  the  corresponding  circum- 
stance of  a  district  in  Britain ;  much  more  so  the  circumstance  of  a  district  in 
South  America  or  Hindostan;  and  yet,  generically,  there  is  so  much  that  is 
common,  that,  after  all,  a  person  educated  in  the  midst  of  Italian  or  Spanish 
drcumstanoe,  has  about  the  same  stock  of  fimdamental  notions  of  things  as  an 
Englishman  has,  and  that  a  Hindoo  jest  will  pass  current  in  Middlesex.  Every 
man,  then,  learns  a  vast  deal, — a  large  proportion  of  our  surest  knowledge  is 
derived, — ^from  this  education  which  we  all  have,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  in  the 
school  of  native  local  /arcumstance.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  our  educational 
theories,  we  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  this.  It  appears  to  me  that,  among  all 
our  schemes  of  educational  reform,  perhaps  the  most  desirable  would  be  one  for 
the  organization  and  systematic  development  of  tliis  education  of  local  drcum- 
stanoe, which  is,  at  any  rate,  everywhere  going  on.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  true 
theory  of  the  "  teaching  of  common  things."  Every  child  bom  in  a  parish  and 
resident  in  it,  ought  to  have,  as  his  intellectual  outfit  in  life,  a  tolerably  complete 
acquaintance  with  the  concrete  &cts  of  nature  and  life  presented  by  that  parish  ; 
and,  in  every  parish,  there  ought  to  be  a  systematic  means  for  accomplishing  this 
object.  Every  child  ought  to  carry  with  him  into  life,  as  a  little  encyclopaedia, 
a  stock  of  facts  and  pictures  collected  from  the  scene  of  his  earliest  habitations 
and  associations ;  ought  to  be  familiar  with  that  miscellany  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial circumstance  which  first  solicited  his  observation  in  the  locality  where  he 
was  brought  up ;  Brom  its  minerals,  and  wild  plants,  and  birds,  and  molluscs,  up 
to  its  manufactures,  its  economics,  its  privileges  and  by-laws,  and  its  local  mytho- 
logy or  legends.  A  reformed  system  of  parochial  education  ought  to  take  this 
in  charge,  and  to  secure  to  the  young  some  instruction  in  local  natural  history, 
local  antiquities,  local  manu&ctures  and  economics,  and  local  institutions  and 
customs.  Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  any  systematic  means  of  accomplishing 
the  object,  we  see  that  everywhere  healthy  boys  do,  by  their  own  locomotion 
and  inquisitiveness,  contrive  to  acquire  a  stock  of  concrete  local  fact  and  imagery. 
We  see  them  roaming  over  the  circle  of  their  neighborhoods,  singly  and  in  bt^ds, 
ascending  hills,  climbing  trees  and  precipices,  peeping  into  foundries,  workshops^ 
and  police  offices,  peering,  in  short,  into  every  thing  open  or  forbidden  to  them, 
and,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  pursuing  knowledge  under  difficult- 
ies. And,  here,  accordingly,  in  addition  to  constitutional  difference  and  the  dif- 
ference of  family  schooling,  is  another  source  of  the  intellectual  diversity  we 
find  among  grown-up  men.  The  education  of  local  circumstance,  as  we  have 
said,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  narrow  education;  all  that  is  general  and 
essential  everywhere,  whether  as  respects  the  main  facts  of  nature  or  the  habits 
and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  is  repeated  m  miniature  in  every  spot.  Kant 
never  slept  out  of  Konigsberg;  and  Socrates  never  wished  to  go  beyond  the 
walls  of  Athens.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  difference  of  local  educating  circum- 
stance is  one  of  the  causes  of  difference  of  intellectual  taste  and  style  in  mature 
life.    No  two  districts  or  parishes  are  precisely  alike  in  their  suggestions  and 
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inteUectoal  induoementa.  Some  localities,  as  we  hare  said,  aUore  to  geology, 
others  to  botany,  others  to  fimdness  for  landsoape  and  color,  others  to  mechanics 
and  engineering,  others  to  archnology  and  historical  lore.  Of  those  supposed 
three  hundred  youths,  £>r  ezample,^Ten  omitting  such  of  them  as  had  been 
bom  and  brought  up  abroad,  amid  soenes,  and  a  vegetation,  and  costumes,  and 
customs,  aye,  and  under  constellations  different  fix>m  our  own, — ^hardly  any  two 
of  the  British-born  would  be  foigid  trading  intoUectnally,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
same  stock  of  recollected  facts  and  images.  Some  might  have  been  bom  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  the  images  most  familiar  to  their  memories  would  be  those  of  rodcs, 
and  shingle,  and  a  breaking  sait,  and  brown  fishing  boats,  and  g^uUs  dipping  in 
the  waves,  and  heavy  clouds  gathering  for  a  storm. 

**  I  Me  a  wretched  itie,  that  ghoM*Iike  stands. 
Wrapt  in  Its  mist-shroud  in  the  wintry  main ; 
And  sow  a  cheerless  gleam  of  red-plou^sd  lands. 
O'er  which  a  crow  dies  heavy  in  the  rain." 

Others  might  have  been  bom  and  bred  in  sweet  pastoral  districts,  and  the  images 
most  kindly  to  their  fimcy  would  be  those  of  still  green  valleys,  and  Uttie 
streams  flowing  through  tiiem,  and  flocks,  led  by  tinkling  sheep-bells,  cropping 
the  uplands.  Others  might  be« natives  of  rich  English  wheat  flats;  others  of 
barren  tracts  of  hill  and  torrent  Some  might  have  been  bom  in  provincial 
towns,  where  the  kinds  of  circumstance  peculiar  to  street-life  would  preponderate 
over  the  purely  agricultural  or  raral;  others  might  be  denizens  of  tho  great 
metropolis  iteelfj  with  its  endless  extent  of  ^ops,  warehouses,  wharves,  churches, 
and  chimneys.  In  large  towns,  and,  above  all,  in  London,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
the  &ct  to  be  noted  is  the  infinite  preponderance  of  artificial  and  social  circum- 
stance over  that  of  natural  landscape,  and  its  infinitely  close  intertezture.  The 
*  spontaneous  education  there,  accordingly,  is  chiefly  in  what  is  socially  various, 

curious,  highly  developed,  comic,  and  characteristic  So  strong,  however,  is  the 
instinct  of  local  attachment,  that  natives  of  London  do  contract  an  affection  for 
their  own  parishes  and  neighborhoods,  and  an  acquaintance  with  their  details 
and  humors,  over  and  above  their  general  regard  for  those  objects  which  chum 
the  common  worship  of  alL  In  short,  however  we  turn  the  matter  over,  we 
still  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  substantial  education  of  every  one 
#  consists  of  this  unconscious  and  inevitable  education  of  local  circumstance ;  and 

that,  in  fiict,  much  of  the  original  capital  on  which  we  all  trade  intellectuaUy 
during  life  is  that  mass  of  miscellaneous  fact  and  imagery  which  our  senses  have 
taken  in  busily  and  imperceptibly  amid  the  scenes  of  their  first  exercise.  In  the 
lives  of  most  men  who  have  become  eminent,  whether  in  speculative  science  or 
in  imagmative  literature,  a  tinge  of  characteristic  local  oolor  may  be  traced  to 
the  last  Adam  Smith  meditated  his  '^Wealth  of  Nations  "  on  the  sands  of  a 
strip  of  Fifeshire  searcoast,  and  drew  the  instances  which  suggested  the  doctrine^ 
of  that  work  to  his  own  mind,  and  by  which  he  expounded  them  to  others,  finom 
the  petty  chrcumstance  of  a  small  fishing  and  weaving  community  dose  by.  And, 
in  Shakspeare  himself,  widely  as  his  imagination  ranged,  it  will  be  found  that^ 
in. his  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  at  least,  large  use  is  made  of  the  native 
circumstance  of  his  woody  Warwickshire,  with  its  elms,  ite  willows,  its  crow- 
flowers,  daisies,  and  long^purples.  However  migratory  a  man  has  been,  and 
however  thickly,  by  his  migrations,  he  may  have  covered  the  tablets  of  his 
memory  with  successive  coatings  of  imagery,  there  are  tiraes  when,  as  ho  shuts 
his  eyes,  all  these  seem  washed  away,  and  the  original  photographs  of  his  early 
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yean, — the  hill,  the  moor,  the  Tillage  BpiiQ»  the  veiy  turn  of  the  road  nrfaeie  he 
met  the  solitary  horaemaHf — start  out  fresh  as  ever.  Nay,  more,  it  will  be 
£>und,  (and  this  ia  a  &ct  of  which  Hartley  and  his  laws  of  the  association  of 
ideas  have  never  made  any  thing  to  the  purpose,)  that  perpetually,  undemeaUi 
our  formal  procesaes  of  thinking,  apparently  independent  of  these  processes,  and 
yet  somehow  playing  into  them  and  qualifying  them,  there  is  passing  through 
our  minds  a  series  of  such  unbidden  re^[>pearing  photogiafdis,  a  flow  of  such 
leooUected  imageiy. 

The  School  of  Jiravei,  Books  and  Fnmdahip. — Under  the  head  oi  the  education 
of  travel  I  include,  as  you  may  guess,  all  that  comes  of  migration  or  change  of 
residence ;  and  my  remarks  under  the  former  head  will  have  enabled  yon  to  see 
that  all  this,  important  and  varied  as  it  may  seem,  consists  simply  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  field  of  observed  fact  and  circumstance.  All  the  celebrated  effects 
of  travel,  purely  as  such,  in  enlarging  the  mind,  breaking  down  prejudice,  and 
what  not,  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  this.  If  I  pass  now  to  the 
education  of  hooks^  hero  also  I  find  that  the  same  phrasej^-eztension  of  the  field 
of  circumstance, — ^answers  to  a  good  deal  of  what  this  education  aooomplishes. 
Books  are  travel,  so  to  speak,  reversed;  they  bring 'supplies  of  otherwise  inao- 
oessible  fact  and  imagery  to  the  feet  of  the  reader.  Books,  too,  have  this 
advantage  over  travel,  that  they  convey  information  from  remote  times  as  well 
as  from  distant  places.  "If  the  invention  of  the  ship,"  says  Bacon,  "was 
thought  so  noble,  which  canieth  riches  and  commodities  fh>m  place  to  place,  and 
oonsociateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  finite,  how  much 
more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and 
make  ages  so  distant  to  participate  of  the  inpsdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions, 
the  one  of  the  other  1 "  In  these  words^  however,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  the 
education  of  books  consists  not  alone  in  the  mere  extension  of  the  field  of  the 
concrete.  Books  admit  us  to  the  accumulated  past  thou^t,  as  well  as  to  the 
accumulated  past  fact  and  incident  of  the  human  race;  and,  though  much  of 
that  thought, — as,  for  example,  what  oomes  to  us  in  poetry,^-consists  but  of  a 
new  form  of  concrete,  (the  concrete  of  the  fimtastic  or  ideal,)  yet  a  laige  pro* 
portion  of  it  conaiste  of  something  totally  different, — abstract  or  generalized 
science.  It  is  in  the  school  of  books,  more  particularly,'  that  that  great  step  in 
education  takes  place, — the  translation  of  the  concrete  into  the  abstract,  the 
organization  of  mere  fact  and  imageiy  into  science.  It  is  in  conversation  with 
books,  more  particularly,  that  one  first  sees  unfolded,  one  by  one,  that  splendid 
roll  of  the  so-called  sciences, — mathematics,  astronomy,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
physiology,  moral  science,  and  politics,  with  all  their  attached  sciences  and  sub- 
divisions,— in  which  the  aggregate  thought  of  the  human  race  on  all  subjects 
has  been  systematized;  and  that  one  first  sees  all  knowledge  laid  out  into 
certain  great  orders  of  ideas,  any  one  of  which  will  furnish  occupation  for  a  life. 
This  great  function,  we  say,  peculiarly  belongs  to  books.  And  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  education  of  friendship  f  In  what  does  this  consist,  and  what  does  it 
peculiarly  achieve?  It  consists,  evidently,  in  all  that  con  result,  in  the  way  oS 
culture,  torn  a  closer  relation  than  ordinary  with  certain  selected  individuals  out 
of  the  throng  through  which  one  passes  in  the  course  of  one's  life.  It  is  given 
to  every  one  to  form  such  close  sentimental  relations  with  perhaps  six  or  seven 
individuals  in  the  course  of  the  early  period  of  life ;  and  these  relationships, — 
fiur  easier  at  this  time  of  life  than  afterward, — ere  among  the  most  powerful 
educating  influences  to  which  youth  can  be  subjected.     Friendship  educates 
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maiiilj  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  educates  by  dispoong  and  enabUng 
one  to  make  certain  indiyidoal  specimens  of  human  character,  and  all  that  is 
coDnected  with  them,  objects  of  more  serious  and  minute  study  than  is  bestowed 
on  men  at  laige ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  takes  a  man  out  of  his  own  person* 
ality,  and  doubles,  triples,  or  quintuples  his  natural  powers  of  insight,  by  com- 
pelling him  to  look  at  nature  and  life  through  the  eyes  of  others,  each  of  whom 
*  is,  for  the  time  being,  another  self  This  second  function  of  friendship,  as  an 
influence  of  intellectual  culture,  is  by  fiur  the  most  important  There  are,  of 
course,  various  degrees  of  friendship,  and  various  exercises  of  it  in  the  same 
degree.  There  is  friendship  with  equals,  friendship  with  inferiors,  and  friend- 
ship with  superiors.  Of  all  forms  of  friendship  in  youth,  by  &r  the  most  effect- 
ive, as  a  means  of  education,  is  that  species  of  enthusiastic  veneration  which 
young  men  of  loyal  and  well-conditioned  minds  are  apt  to  contract  for  men  of 
intellectual  eminence  within  their  own  circles.  The  educating  effect  of  such  an 
attachment  is  prodigious;  and  happy  the  youth  who  forms  one.  We  all  know 
the  advice  given  to  young  men  to  "think  for  themselves; "  and  there  is  sense 
and  soundness  in  that  advice ;  but,  if  I  were  to  select  what  I  account  perhaps 
the  most  fortunate  thing  that  can  be&ll  a  young  man  during  ^e  early  period  of 
his  Ufe, — the  most  fortunate,  too,  in  the  end,  for  his  intellectual  independence,— 
it  would  be  his  being  voluntarily  subjected,  for  a  time,  to  some  powerful  intel- 
lectual tyranny. 

Book  EduccUion. — ^All  our  schools,  all  our  colleges,  all  our  libraries,  almost 
every  thing,  in  &ct,  that  we  recognize  as  an  educational  institution,  with  the 
partial  exception  of  recently  founded  industrial  schools  and  schools  of  practical 
art,  are  but  a  machinery  for  forwarding  what  may  be  called  book  education. 
Here,  however,  we  must  make  a  distinction.  This  extensive  machinery  of 
book  education,  which  is  set  up  amongst  us,  consists  of  two  portions.  One 
portion  has  for  its  object  simply  the  effective  teaching  of  the  art  of  reading, 
with  its  usual  adjuncts;  another  has  for  its  object  the  guidance  of  the  community 
in  the  use  of  that  art  when  it  has  been  acquired.  Let  us  say  that  the  first 
function  is  performed  by  the  schools  of  the  country,  and  that  the  second  is 
reserved  for  the  colleges  of  the  country.  This  does  not  exactly  eu>cord  with  the 
&ct,  many  of  our  so-called  schools  going  &r  beyond  the  mere  teaching  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  undertaking  part  of  the  duty  we  have  assigned  to  colleges; 
and,  many  of  our  so-called  colleges,  alas  I  having  devolved  upon  them  too  much 
of  the  proper  drudgery  of  schools. 

Teach  a  man  to  read  and  write  perfectly,  and  the  rest,  generally  speaking,  is 
in  his  own  power.  He  is  no  longer  a  Helot ;  you  have  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  franchise  of  books.  With  this  possession,  and  with  such  access  as  he 
may  have  to  libraries,  he  may  be  any  thing  he  pleases  and  has  faculty  for.  By 
reading  in  one  direction,  he  may  make  himself  a  mathematician ;  by  reading  in 
another,  he  may  become  an  adept  in  political  economy;  by  reading  in  many  he 
may  become  a  variously  cultured  man.  The  accomplishment  of  perfect  and  easy 
reading  in  one's  own  language  is,  after  all,  the  grand  distinction  between  the 
educated  and  the  non-educated.  There  are,  indeed,  degrees  and  differences 
among  those  above  this  line ;  but,  between  those  above  it  and  those  below  it 
there  is  a  great  gulf. 

Self  EdvccUion. — Once  in  possession  of  the  franchise  of  books,  a  man,  as  we 
have  said,  has,  generally  speaking,  the  rest  in  his  own  power.  There  is  no  limit 
to  what,  with  talent  and  perseverance,  he  may  attain.^    He  may  become  a 
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dlaasical  scholar  and  a  ling^aist ;  or,  he  may  grow  eminent  in  speculation  and  the 
sciences.  We  have  instances  in  abondance  of  such  perseverance ;  and  we  have 
a  name  for  those  who  so  distinguish  themselves.  A  person  who,  availing  him- 
oelf  of  the  spontaneous  means  of  education  afforded  by  the  other  great  schools^ 
which  we  have  enumerated, — ^the  school  of  fiunilj,  the  school  of  native  local 
circumstance,  the  school  of  travel,  and  the  school  of  friendship,  and  having,  also^ 
somehow  or  other,  been  put  in  possession  of  the  franchise  of  books, — conducts 
the  rest  of  his  book  education  himself  and  conducts  it  so  successfully  as  to 
become  eminent^  is  called  a  self-educated  man.  Society  often  distinguishes 
between  self-educated  men  and  men  who  are  college-bred, — ^that  is,  who  have 
not  only  been  taught  to  read  and  write  in  plain  schools,  but  have  had  the  bene- 
fit, for  a  certain  period  of  their  more  advanced  youth,  of  that  higher  pedagogic 
apparatus  which  directs  and  systematizes  reading,  and,  to  some  extent,  super- 
sedes its  use  by  imparting  its  results  in  an  oral  form.  Now,  the  question  has 
been  raised,  whether  this  higher  pedagogic  apparatus, — whether  colleges,  in 
fiict, — are  really  of  so  much  use  as  has  been  fancied ;  and,  whether  it  would  not 
be  enough  i^  in  these  days,  pedagogy  were  to  stop  at  the  first  stage, — ^that  of 
thoroughly  teaching  the  mechanical  frt  of  reading, — and  were  then  to  turn  the 
youth  of  a  community  so  mstructed  loose  upon  the  libraries  and  the  miscellane- 
ous teaching  of  lifa  This  question  is  gaining  ground,  and  not  witliout  apparent 
reason.  Of  the  men  of  our  own  day  who  are  eminent  in  station,  influential  in 
society,  and  distinguished  in  art,  science,  and  letters,  there  are  many  who  have 
not  received  what  is  generally  called  an  academic  education.  I  have  only  to 
glance  round  among  those  who  are  at  present  conspicuous  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  British  literature,  and  I  find  not  a  few  who  never  studied  in  any  university. 
And  so,  if  I  look  back  upon  the  past  The  very  king,  the  unapproachable 
monarch  of  our  literature  was  a  Warwickshire  man,  who  had  little  Latin,  less 
Greek,  and,  perhaps,  no  mathematics.  True,  the  larger  number  of  those  ex- 
amples of  intellectual  eminence  attained  without  academic  education,  would  be 
found  to  be  not  properly  self-educated  men,  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  we  are 
now  using  the  term,  but,  to  some  extent,  college-bred.  Over  Great  Britain,  and 
in  England  in  particular,  there  are  hundreds  of  public  schools  and  private  semi- 
naries which  do,  though  not  to  the  same  length  as  the  great  universities,  perform 
the  functions,  as  we  have  defined  them,  of  colleges ;  and,  it  is  in  these  that  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  young  men,  oven  of  well-drcumstanced  families, 
are  educated.  Sbakspeare  was  taught  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town, 
where  the  boys  at  tliis  day  wear  square  academic  caps,  whatever  theydid  in  his; 
so  that  the  proper  measure  of  Shakspeare's  education,  even  soholastically,  is  that 
he  was  carried  as  &r  on  by  the  pedagogy  of  his  time  as  at  least  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  his  contemporaries.  Perhaps  the  number  of  self-educated  prodigies,  in 
the  present  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  so  great  as  supposed.  Still,  there 
are  examples  of  eminent  men,  self-educated  even  in  this  extreme  sense  of  the 
term ;  that  is,  of  men  who,  having  received  absolutely  nothing  fix>m  formal 
pedagogy  but  the  plain  faculty  of  reading  and  writing,  if  always  that,  have 
acquired  all  their  subsequent  book  education  privately  for  themselves. 

JEducationaL  office  of  Colleges. — ^The  question  simply  is  whether,  when  a  com- 
munity has,  by  one  set  of  educational  apparatus  called  schools,  put  its  young 
men  in  possession  of  that  &culty  of  reading  and  taste  for  the  same,  which  are 
the  key  to  all  the  knowledge  contained  in  books,  it  may  tiien  leave  them  to 
their  own  private  perseverance,  according  to  their  inclinations  and  opportunitieB; 
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or,  whether  finer  results  may  not  be  attained  hy  handing  them  over,  at  this  point, 
to  another  and  a  higher  kind  of  educational  apparatus,  called  colleges,  which 
will  take  charge  of  them  a  few  years  longer,  assist  them  in  their  first  inroads 
upon  the  vast  mass  of  thought  and  knowledge  accumulated  in  books,  and,  in 
part»  supersede  and  supplement  that  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  oral 
instruction. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  colleges  fulfill  this  important  function,  that  they  guar- 
antee to  society  a  certain  amount  of  competency  in  oertain  professions,  in  which 
previously  guaranteed  competency  is  necessary.  The  professions  most  ostensibly 
In  this  predicament  are  those  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine;  but,  there  are 
numberless  other  professions  for  the  efficiency  and  respectability  of  which  a 
oertain  amount  of  attested  general  acquirement,  as  well  as  of  special  professional 
training,  in  those  who  engage  in  them,  is  absolutely  requisite.  This  fiinction  of 
insuring  society  against  the  intrusion  of  quacks  and  ignorant  pretenders  into 
•  important  professions,  is  performed,  as  well  as  it  admits  of  being  performed,  by 
colleges.  Before  a  man  can  legally  practice  medicine,  for  example,  it  is  required 
that  he  shall  have  attended  courses  of  lectures,  not  only  in  what  appertains  to  . 
medical  science  but  also  in  those  general  subjects  whicli  enter  into  a  liberal '^ 
education.  And  so,  in  various  ways,  and  under  various  forms  of  regulation, 
with  other  professions. 

It  is  not  only  with  a  view  to  professional  qualification  that  persons  are  the 
better  for  being  detained,  whether  they  will  or  not,  in  places  where  knowledge 
is  systematically  administered.  Indolence,  love  of  amusement,  preference  for 
the  pleasant,  the  trivial,  and  the  immediate,  over  what  is  important,  substantial 
and  lasting,  are  besetting  sins  even  in  manhood,  but  in  youth  they  are  especially 
natural  If  a  body  of  young  men,  firesh  from  school,  Vere  turned  loose  upon 
the  huge  library  of  printed  literature,  to  find  their  way  into  it  and  through  it  as 
they  Uked,  many  of  them,  doubtless,  would  prove  Insatiable  readers ;  but,  it  is 
questionable  whether  many  of  them,  of  their  own  accord,  would  choose  the 
right  directions,  or  would  pursue  their  reading  beyond  that  point  where  toil  and 
patience  began  to  be  requisite.  But,  what  is  clearly  wanted  is  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual generalship,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that  shall  muster  youth  in  firont  of  the 
masses  of  literature  which  have  to  be  pierced  through  and  conquered;  drill 
them ;  infuse  a  bold  spirit  into  them ;  point  out  to  them  the  proper  points  of 
attack,  the  redoubts  where  glory  is  to  be  won;  and,  while  leaving  them  as  much 
scope  as  possible  for  individual  energy  and  inclination,  lead  them  on,  according 
to  a  plan,  in  regular  order  and  column.  This  duty  is  undertaken  by  colleges. 
There  young  men  are  assembled  in  dasses,  the  business  of  which  haa  been 
arranged,  however  imperfectly,  according  to  an  idea  of  the  best  manner  in 
which  knowledge  may  be  partitioned.  They  are  obliged  to  be  present  so  many 
hours  a  day  in  the  selected  classes,  and  there  to  hear  lectures  on  various  subjects 
deliberately  read  to  them,  whether  they  will  or  not;  and  thus,  as  well  as  by  the 
discipline  of  examinations  and  the  Uke,  certain  orders  of  ideas  as  well  as  certain 
•  intellectual  tendencies  are  worked  into  them  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  acquired,  and  which  place  them  at  an  advantage  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
That  I  have  not  exaggeiated  this  use  of  colleges  I  beheve  observation  will 
prove.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  our  first  speculatiYe  and  scien- 
tiflc  minds  have  derived  the  special  tendencies  which  have  made  their  lives 
famous  from  impulses  communicated  in  colleges.  I  think,  also,  it  will  be  found 
that  strictly  self-educated  men,— of  oourse  I  except  the  higher  and  more  iUustrioua 
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iofltanoea,— do  not,  as  a  body,  exhibit  the  same  tenacity  and  pereeveninco 
in  pushing  knowledge  to  its  firthest  limits  as  academic  men  of  equal  power. 
Their  disposition,  in  most  instances,  is  to  be  content  with  what  I  will  call  proxi- 
mate knowledge, — that  which  lies  about  them  and  can  be  turned  to  immediate 
account  It  is  in  current  politics,  in  general  literature,  and  in  popular  matter  of 
thought,  that  they  move  and  have  their  being;  upon  the  laborious  tracks  of 
abstract  science,  or  difficult  and  extreme  speculation,  they  do  not  so  often  enter. 
Or  ifj  occasionally,  we  do  see  a  self-taught  geologist,  a  self-taught  botanist,  or  a 
self-taught  mathematician,  then,  not  unfreqnently,  there  is  an  ^;otistic  exulta- 
tion OTer  the  labor  gone  through,  and  an  exaggerated  estimation  of  the  particu* 
Itf  science  overtaken  in  its  relations  to  the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  There  is 
too  much,  so  to  speak,  of  the  spirit  of  the  private  soldier,  whose  idea  of  the 
field  is  but  the  recollection  of  his  own  movements.  There  are,  I  repeat, 
examples  of  self-educated  men  of  so  high  an  order  as  to  be  fl^ee  fix>m  these 
fiuilts.  Still,  I  believe  what  I  have  said  will  be  found,  in  the  main,  correct 
Nay,  abroad  in  society  generally  there  is,  I  believe,  too  much  of  that  spirit  of 
contempt  for  the  high,  the  profound,  and  the  elaborate,  in  the  way  of  specula- 
tion, which  the  worldly  success  of  half  taught  men  of  good  natural  abilities  is 
calculated  to  foster. 

Even  supposing  that  men  could  map  out  the  field  of  knowledge  for  themselves, 
determine  at  a  glance  into  what  great  orders  of  ideas  the  past  thought  of  the 
human  race  could  be  best  distributed  for  the  purposes  of  study,  and  spontane- 
ously go  to  work  upon  these  in  the  right  spirit,  still,  in  the  detailed  prosecution 
of  any  study  by  means  of  books,  assistance  would  be  necessary.  Accordingly, 
one  use  of  colleges  is  that  they  direct  and  systematize  reading.  The  art  of 
recommending  good  books,  and  of  leading  on  ftom  one  book  to  another,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  and  it  may  be  carried  to  extra- 
ordinary perfection.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  this 
function  of  colleges ;  perhaps  we  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  fiict  that,  smce 
colleges  were  first  instituted,  their  place  in  the  general  system  of  education  has 
been  greatly  changed.  When  colleges  were  first  instituted,  books  were  scarce, 
and  difficult  of  access ;  men  were  then  their  own  encyclopaedias ;  and,  every 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  or  other  ornament  of  a  university,  was  bound  to 
be  a  walking  incarnation  of  the  iotum  scibQe,  Hence,  a  course  of  lectures  hi 
those  days  was  expected  to  be, — whatever  might  be  its  other  merits, — a  digest 
of  all  accessible  information  on  the  subject  treated.  Now,  however,  that  there 
exist,  on  all'  subjects,  books  which  it  is  impossible  fbr  even  the  best  living 
thinker  wholly  to  supersede,  such  lectures  of  a  mere  digest  and  detail  are  out  of 
place;  and,  the  business  of  teachers  is  rather  to  direct  the  reading  of  the  pupils, 
and  to  reserve  their  original  disquisitions  for  those  points  where  they  can  hope 
to  modify  and  extend  what  has  been  previously  advanced. 

Quite  as  much  now  as  in  those  remote  times  when  colleges  were  first  set  up 
in  Europe  they  afford  to  youth  that  highest  of  all  educational  privileges,  the 
chance  of  coming  into  personal  contact  with  men  either  of  original  speculative 
power  in  their  several  departments,  or  of  unusual  fervor  and  enthusiasm,  kind- 
ling  into  zeal  all  that  come  near  them,  and  imparting  life  and  fire  to  all  that 
they  touch.  I  have  spoken  of  the  wonderfiil  efficacy  of  this  influence  casually 
encountered  in  society;  but,  it  is  the  very  nature  of  colleges  to  concentrate  it 
and  make  it  accessible. 

finally,  I  believe  there  is  something  in  the  oral  method  of  cf nveymg  knowledge, 
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wliether  after  the  tutorial  or  after  the  professorial  fashion,  but,  perhaps, 
most  effective  in  the  latter,  which  fits  it  to  perform  certain  offices  of  instruction 
far  better  than  they  oould  be  performed  hj  private  communion  with  books.  I 
will  not  enlarge  on  this  topic.  I  will  only  say,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
forms  and  drcumstantialB  of  oral  teaching  are  such  that  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  a  general  doctrine  or  principle  is  far  more  expeditiously  imd  impressively 
inculcated,  in  this  mode,  through  the  ear,  than  it  can  usually  be  taken  in  through 
the  eye ;  and  that,  oonsequently,  any  science,  such  aa  political  economy,  the 
proper  teaching  of  which  consists  in  the  slow  infiltration  into  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  of  a  series  of  soch  general  doctrines,  one  by  one,  as  well  as  those  parts 
of  all  sdences  whidi  ocmslBt  of  massive  suigle  propositiods,  can  be  best  taught 
by  lectures  and  examinations.  Curiously  enough  this  is  precisely  that  ftmction 
of  colleges  which,  after  the  revolution  in  our  educational  system,  caused  by  the 
increase  of  books^  would  still,  at  any  rate,  be  reserved  for  them. 

pThe  views  of  the  efficiency  of  oral  or  professorial  teaching,  so  felicitously 
expressed  by  Prof  Kasson  in  the  above  extracts,  are  held  by  ProC  Yaughan,  in 
his  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  Oxford  Reform  and  Oxford  Professors."]       r^ 

The  type  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  human  voice.  It  has  no  means  of  arous- 
ing, moderating,  and  adjusting  the  attention.  It  has  no  emphasis  except  italics^ 
and  this  meagre  notation  can  not  finely  graduate  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  occar 
sion.  It  can  not  in  this  way  mark  the  heed  which  should  be  specially  and 
chiefly  given  to  peculiar  passages  and  words.  It  has  no  varie^  of  manner  and 
intonation,  to  show,  by  their  changes,  how  the  words  are  to  be  accepted,  or 
what  comparative  importance  is*  to  be  attached  to  them.  It  has  no  natural 
music  to  take  the  ear,  like  the  human  voice;  it  carries  with  it  no  human  eyeV> 
range,  and  to  rivet  the  student,  when  on  the  verge  of  truancy,  and  to  command 
his  intellectual  activity  by  an  appeal  to  the  common  courtesies  of  life.  Half  the 
symbolism  of  a  living  language  is  thus  lost  when  it  is  committed  to  paper;  and, 
that  symbolism  is  the  very  means  by  whicli  the  forces  of  the  hearer's  mind  can 
be  best  economized,  or  most  pleasantly  excited.  The  lecture,  on  the  other  hand, 
88  delivered,  possesses  all  these  instnmients  to  win,  and  hold,  and  harmonize 
attention ;  and,  above  all,  it  imports  into  the  whole  teaching  a  human  character, 
which  the  printed  book  can  never  supply.  The  Professor  is  the  science  or  sub- 
ject vitalized  and  humanized  in  the  students  presence.  He  sees  him  kindle  into 
his  subject;  he  sees  reflected  and  exhibited  in  him,  his  manner,  and  his  earnest- 
ness, the  general  power  of  the  science  to  engage,  deUght,  and  absorb  a  human 
intelligence.  His'  natural  sympathy  and  admiration  attract  or  impel  his  tastes, 
and  feelings,  and  wishes,  for  the  moment,  into  the  same  current  of  feeling;  and, 
his  mind  is  naturally,  and  rapidly,  and  insensibly  strung  and  attuned  to  the 
strain  of  truth  which  is  offered  to  him. 

One  peculiarity  and  advantage,  too,  in  this  mode  of  communication,  attends 
a  comprehensive  lecture,  which  is  not  shared  by  a  book.  All  who  hear  it,  must 
hear  it  at  the  same  moment ;  it  affects  a  largo  number  of  individuals  at  the  same 
time ;  it,  therefore,  becomes  straightway  more  or  less  a  topic  of  conversation  or 
oonveraational  debate,  in  which  the  comparison  and  contribution  of  impressions 
tends  to  difiVise,  and,  in  some  degree,  equalize,  the  benefit;  especially  in  an  aca- 
demical city,  where  the  dispersed  audience  quits  the  lecture-room  to  meet  again 
in  the  halls  and  oommon-rooms  of  the  university  within  a  few  hours. 


XVIII.   NOTICES  OP  BOOKS. 


1. — KnotDledge  U  Power;  a  view  of  the  prodttctive  foreea  of  modem  wcieiy. 
By  Charles  Km&BT,  Revieed  and  edited  with  editions  by  Dayid  A. 
WellS)  a.  K.    Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  12  mo.  pp.  603. 

An  entertaining  and  valuable  exposition  of  the  infinite  maateiy  which  or* 

ganization  and  invention  have  given  to  men  over  the  massea,  the  forces,  and 

the  life,  of  the  unintelligent  creation.    Few  books  of  so  small  size  contain  so 

many  startling  details  and  generalizations  explicative  of  the  force  of  mind,  and 

of  its  actual  victories  over  matter,  in  production  and  almost  in  creation. 

.2. — The  Rural  Poetry  of  the  English  Language;  illustrating  the  Seasons 
and  Months  of  the  Year,  their  Changee^  Employments,  Leesons^  and  Pleasures^ 
Topically  Paragraphical;  with  a  complete  Index.  By  Joseph  William 
Jenks,  M.  a.,  lately  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  Urbana  University,  Ohio. 
Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  Jewett,  Proctor  ft  Worthing- 
ton.    New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  A  Co.     1856.    Boyal  8vo.  pp.  544. 

This  royal  octavo  volume,  beautifully  illustrated  printed  and  bound,  is  a 
monument  of  well-directed  labor  on  the  part  of  ProC  Jenks  to  bring  the  chief 
rural  poetry  of  the  language  together  in  an  attractive  form.  As  a  prize  or  a 
gift  for  Christmas,  or  New  Year,  or  Birth-day,  it  is  worth  a  dozen  of  the  volumes 
usually  presented  on  such  occasions.  Although  we  have  most  of  the  poetiy  in 
other  volumes  in  our  library,  we  would  gladly  purchase  this,  to  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  elaborately  prepared  and  copious  topical  index  at  the  dose  of  the 
volume. 

3. — My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters.  By  HuOH  Mn.LER.  Boston:  Gould 
&  Lincoln.     1854.     12  mo.  pp.  637. 

This  is  the  plainly  told  and  intelligent  story  of  Mr.  Miller's  own  life.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  has  risen  by  his  own  exertions — and  the  task  is  much  more 
difficult  in  Great  Britain  than  in  America — ^from  being  merely  a  day-laborer  at 
stone-cutting,  to  a  recognized  and  high  position  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  wri- 
ter; and  we  have  here  his  own  detail  of  his  aspirations  and  struggles,  and  the 
various  agencies  and  helps  by  which  his  education  and  character  have  been 
achieved. 

4. — Reeolleetions  of  a  Life-  Time^  or  Men  and  Things  I  have  seen :  in  a  se- 
riee  of  Familiar  Letters  to  a  Friend,  By  S.  G.  GooDBiCH.  2  vols.  New  York : 
MiUer,  Orton  k  Mulligan.  1856. 

We  anticipated  great  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  a  work  of  this  description 

from  the  varied  experience  and  ready  pen  of  Peter  Parley,  and  we  have  not 

been  disappointed  in  the  glance  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  through  these 

well-filled  volumea    We  shall  recur  to  them  again  for  extracts. 

6. — Bacon  Essays;  wUh  Annotations,  By  Richard  Whatelt,  D.D.,  Abp. 
of  Dublin.  From  the  Second  London  Edition.  New  York:  C.S.  Francis.  1vol. 
656  pages. 

This  edition, — ^the  text  of  Bacon  and  annotations  of  Whately, — is  every  way 

one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  in  the  language,  and  shoidd  be  in  every  library, 

and  be  read  by  everybody.  0 

{We  are  obliged  to  postpone  other  Notices  to  our  next  issue,  wHen  we  wiU  try  to 
clear  ow  taible  of  books  recdvedJl 
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L   MEMOIB  OP   GYRUS  FEIRCE. 

BT  «!▼.  8AMUBL  J.  MAT. 


Gtrus  Peibcb,  for  fifty  years  a  teacher  in  schools  of  different 
grades,  and,  for  eight  years,  a  "•  teacher  of  teachers,'^  as  the  first  Prind* 
pal  of  the  first  Normal  School  in  the  United  States,  was  bom  Au- 
gust 15th,  1700,  in  the  town  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  the  youngest 
of  twelve  children  of  the  same  parents.  He  spent  his  boyhood  at 
home,  on  the  retired  farm,  which  his  father  and  ancestors,  for  several 
generations  before  him,  had  cultivated.  His  physical  constitution, 
hereditarily  sound,  was  confirmed  by  the  pure  air,  wholesome  food, 
genial  sights  and  sounds,  early  hours  of  retirement  and  rising,  and  by 
a  due  participation  in  the  toils  and  the  sports  of  country  life.  He 
enjoyed  the  good  influences  of  a  well-ordered  &mily,  and  of  a  steady, 
judicious  parental  discipline. 

At  a  very  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  district  school,  and  went 
through  the  dull  routine  then  usually  pursued  with  little  children. 
The  only  intimation  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  his  childhood, 
that  was  at  all  prognostic  of  his  manhood,  is  that,  when  only  five  or 
six  years  of  age,  he  thought  his  teacher  was  not  judicious,  was  not 
teaching  him  as  much  as  she  should,  nor  giving  her  instructions  in 
the  best  manner.  He  intimated  that,  at  some  future  time,  he  should 
himself  keep  school,  and  then  he  would  show  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Very  probably,  some  impression,  made  upon  his  mind  at  that  early 
day,  did  give  the  direction  to  his  course  in  life. 

Perceiving  his  inclination  to  though tfulness  and  study,  his  parents 
determined  to  give  him  a  collegiate  eduation.  Accordingly  he  was 
sent  to  Framingham  Academy,  and  afterward  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Steams,  of  Lincoln,  at  that  time  reputed  to  be  a 
thorough  scholar. 

In  1806,  Cyrus  Peirce  entered  Harvard  College.  There  he  soon 
gained,  and,  to  the  end  of  his  course,  maintained  the  reputation  of  a 
pure,  upright  young  man,  a  faithful,  indefatigable  student,  and  an 
accurate,  though  not  a  brilliant  recitation,  scholar.  One  of  his  class- 
mates has  favored  me  with  the  following  account  of  him  at  that 
time: 

The  unifonn  socceas  of  07ms  Peirce,  in  whatever  he  undertook,  was  owing 
to  his  sngular  fideUtj  and  perseverance.    No  one  could  have  been  more  faithfiil, 
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patient,  persevering,  than  he  was.  Whatever  the  sabject  of  study  mig^t  be^ 
his  mind  took  hold  of  it  with  a  tenacious  grasp,  and  never  let  go,  until  he  had 
reached  a  satisfactory  result.  In  this  particular,  I  have  never  known  his  equaL 
The  action  of  his  intellect  was  rather  slow,  but  he  investigated  thoroughly  and 
reasoned  soundly.  I  therefore  always  considered  his  statement  of  &ct8,  un- 
questionably true;  and  his  opinions  as  entitled  to  especial  regard.  His  very 
studious,  as  well  as  reserved  habits,  kept  him  much  of  the  time  in  his  room.  At 
recitations,  from  which  he  was  never  absent,  no  one  gave  better  evidence  of  a 
faithful  attention  to  the  exercises,  in  whatever  department  they  might  be.  He 
always  showed,*  when  "  taken  up,"  that  he  had  "  got  the  lesson."  Yet,  owing 
to  his  great  modesty,  his  slow  utterance,  his  entire  lack  of  the  faculty  of  "  show- 
ing off,"  he  did  not  pass  for  half  his  real  worth  as  a  scholar.  He  was  thorough 
in  whatever  he  undertook.  Ho  was  inquisitive  and  candid.  The  exact  truth 
was  his  object ;  and  he  patiently  renK)ved  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
attaining  what  he  sought. 

During  his  Sophomore  year,  in  the  winter  of  1807-8,  Cyrus 
Peirce  commenced  his  labors  as  a  school-teacher,  in  the  village  of 
West  Newton,  the  same  town,  and  not  far  from  the  very  spot,  to 
which  he  came,  nearly  fifty  years  afterward,  to  cloee  his  career,  and 
crown  his  brow  with  the  last  of  those  unfading  laurels,  which  encircle 
it,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  have  felt  or  seen  his  influence  as  a  Teacher 
of  Teachers. 

In  order  to  appreciate  duly  the  value  of  his  services,  one  must 
know  what  was  the  character  of  our  common,  especially  our  rural 
district  schools,  ffty  years  ago.  Those  who  commenced  their  edu- 
cation since  maps  and  globes  were  introduced ;  since  the  exclusive 
right  of  Dilworth's  and  Webster's  Spelling  Books,  and  Morse's 
Geography,  and  Dabol's  Arithmetic,  to  the  honor  of  text- books,  was 
disputed  ;  since  blackboards  were  invented,  or  belts  of  black  plaster- 
ing, called  blackboards,  have  come  to  be  considered  indispensable  in 
our  school-rooms ;  those  who  commenced  their  education  since  Josiah 
Hoi  brook's,  and  such  like  simple  apparatus,  intimated  to  teachers  how 
much  more  intelligible  and  attractive,  visible  illustrations  are  than 
verbal  descriptions,— how  much  more  easily  any  thing  which  is  un- 
derstood is  grasped  by  the  mind,  and  held  in  the  memory;  especially 
those  who  have  commenced  their  career  since  Warren  Colburn  made 
so  plain,  so  self-evident,  '^  the  recondite  powers  and  mysterious  rela- 
tions of  numbers," — showed  how  much  of  Arithmetic  may  be  learnt 
from  one's  own  fingers, — how  many  problems  may  be  solved  without 
having  "  learnt  the  rules," — solved  by  the  intuitive  deductions  of  any 
mind  that  understands  the  premises ;  those  who  did  not  live  until 
after  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  William  Russell,  William  A. 
Alcott,  Alonzo  Potter,  S.  S.  Randall,  Samuel  Lewis,  Warren  Burton, 
and  their  zealous  fellow-laborers,  had  awakened  the  community 
throughout  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  to  the  consideration  of 

*  Throufhout  bii  college  course,  he  made  himself  master  of  every  lesion  but  ooe,  at  tb« 
dme ;  and  that  one  be  learnt  afterward. 
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the  inefitimable  importaoce  of  common  schools ;  of  the  indispeDsable 
necessity  of  convenient,  light,  airy,  wann,  well- ventilated  school-rooms, 
comfortable  seats  and  desks,  suitable  text-books  and  blackboards, 
maps,  globes,  apparatus ;  and,  more  than  all,  well-prepared,  skillful 
and  amiable  teachers ;  in  short,  those  whose  "  school  days  ^  began 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  character 
of  our  common,  especially  our  country  district  schools,  at  the  time 
Cyrus  Peirce  commenced  his  labors. 

Thanks  to  the  gentleman  last  named  in  the  above  list  of  distin- 
guished friends  of  education  and  school  reformers,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Warren  Burton,  there  has  been  preserved  a  most  truthful  and  graphic 
picture  of  ^  The  District  School  as  it  was."  In  the  volume  bearing 
this  title,  written  by  Mr.  Burton  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  has  given 
accurate,  Hvely  sketches  of  methods,  scenes,  and  characters,  that  were 
common  in  the  schools,  as  they  were  when  he  was  a  child,  and  not 
wholly  extinct  when  he  took  his  pen  to  delineate  them.  His  book 
has  been  republished  several  times  in  this  country,  and  once  in  Eng- 
land. It  should  never  be  out  of  print,  nor  be  wanting  in  any  of  our 
public  or  private  libraries,  but  kept  at  hand,  that  the  children  of  this 
and  coming  generations  may  be  informed,  how  many  more,  and  how 
much  greater,  are  the  advantages  provided  for  them,  than  were 
enjoyed  by  their  parents  and  grand-parents,  when  young ;  so  that  they 
may  be  prompted  to  inquire  who  have  been  their  benefactors,  that 
they  may  do  them  honor.  Then,  I  am  sure,  few  will  be  found  to  de- 
serve a  higher  place  in  their  esteem,  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Immediately  on  leaving  college,  in  1810,  Mr.  Peirce  accepted  an 
invitation,  from  an  association  of  gentlemen  at  Nantucket,  to  take 
charge  of  a  private  school.  He  taught  there  two  years  very  success- 
fully, and  gained  the  entire  confidence  and  sincere  respect  of  aU  who 
witnessed  his  impartial  regard  for  those  committed  to  his  care,  and 
his  scrupulous  fidelity  to  every  duty  he  undertook  to  discharge.  But 
at  that  time  his  heart  was  set  on  another  profession.  So,  in  1812,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  to  complete  his  preparation  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  For  three  years  he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies,  with 
an  assiduity  not  surpassed,  it  is  believed,  by  any  one,  who  ever  dwelt 
within  the  walls  of  Harvard.  He  seldom  allowed  himself  more  than 
four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  sleep;  and  he  preserved  his 
health  by  strict  attention  to  his  diet  and  exercise.  He  never  ate  and 
drank  merely  to  gratify  his  appetite,  but  to  keep  his  body  in  the  best 
condition  to  subserve  the  action  of  his  mind.  Every  subject  that  came 
np  for  consideration,  in  the  course  prescribed,  he  studied  until  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  truth.      Many  of  the  dogmas 
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taught  in  the  churches  before  that  day,  he  was  led  tQ  distrust ;  but 
he  rejected  nothing  hastily.  Tf  he,  like  most  other  young  men,  could 
give  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  faith  of  his  childhood,  he  dismissed 
nothing  from  his  mind,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  believe,  until  he 
could  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  dismissing  it  He  was  most 
scrupulously  conscientious.  He  was  severe  in  his  demands  upon  him- 
self; and,  wherever  truth  and  right  were  concerned,  not  indulgent  to 
others.  Yet  am  I  assured  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  that  he  was 
cheerful,  amiable,  tender  in  his  sensibilities,  and  very  companionable. 

After  three  years  thus  spent  in  theological  studies  at  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Peirce  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Nantucket,  and  resume  the 
work  of  a  teacher.  His  former  patrons  had  not  found  another,  who 
could  adequately  fill  his  place.  During  his  previous  labors  in  their 
service,  he  had  given  them  intimations  of  ability  and  skill  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  which  they  were  anxious  to  secure  for  the  benefit 
of  their  children,  even  at  a  much  greater  cost 

Under  this  second  engagement,  Mr.  Peirce  continued  at  Nantucket 
three  years,  laboring  as  the  teacher  of  a  private  school,  with  great 
success,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  most  of  his  pupils,  and  all 
of  their  parents.     In  1818  he  left,  and  commenced  preaching. 

Up  to  this  period  Mr.  Peirce  was  not  only  strict  in  his  government, 
but  severe  in  his  discipline.  In  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  very  natur- 
ally resorted  to  those  instrumentalities  that  had  hitherto  been  most 
confidently  relied  on.  Until  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, corporal  punishments  of  children,  by  parents  and  schoolmasters, 
were  matters  of  frequent  occurrence.  I  could  fill  more  than  all  the 
pages  that  will  be  occupied  by  this  memoir,  with  narratives  stored  in 
my  memory,  or  preserved  in  files  of  old  newspapers,  or  it  the  Crim- 
inal Court  Records,  of  cases  of  cruel  chastisement  of  children, — girls 
as  well  as  boys, — ^by  ferules,  rattans,  cowhides,  stocks,  pillories,  im- 
prisonment, privation  of  food,  and  so  forth.  Little  do  they  realize, 
who  have  been  bom  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  how  much  they 
may  have  escaped  of  suffering,  as  well  as  of  weariness  at  school ;  and 
how  much  they  have  gained  from  the  greatly  improved  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing,  that  have  been  devised  since  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period.  And  it  ought  to  be  told  them,  that  to  no  indi- 
vidual are  they,  and  the  coming  generations,  more  indebted  for  these 
improvements  than  to  Mr.  Peirce.  When  he  commenced  the  work  of 
a  schoolmaster,  the  idea  of  managing  a  school  without  corporal  pun- 
ishment had  hardly  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  any  one.  On 
Nantucket  especially,  the  people  were  familiar,  in  the  whaling  service, 
with  severe  bodily  chastisements ;  and  the  proposal  to  manage  '*  a 
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pared  of  boys,^'  without  any  thing  of  the  sort,  would  have  been 
deemed  preposterous.  It  was  reasonable  and  proper  that  the  young 
pedagogue  should  begin  with  the  regime  then  most  approved.  And 
it  was  natural  for  Cyrus  Peirce  to  try  faithfully  what  he  tried  at  all. 
I  can  therefore  believe  that,  in  good  fiuth,  he  did,  when  an  inexpe- 
lienoed  young  man,  inflict  some  chastisements  that,  at  any  time  since 
1830,  he  would  utterly  have  condemned.  It  is  not  easy  for  those,  who 
have  only  seen  and  enjoyed  the  excellent  schools  on  Nantucket  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  conceive  of  them  as  they  were  in  1810, 
when  Mr.  Peirce  first  went  there.  His  work  was  really  that  of  a 
pioneer.  If  he  did  any  good  there,  it  was  done  by  first  establishing 
order,  a  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  prompt  and  exact  obedience 
to  rules,  and  faithful,  hard  study  as  indispensable  in  a  school.  If  he 
effected  this  by  means  of  severe  appliances,  uncalled  for  at  the  present 
day,  when  better  views  prevail,  they  were  then  so  much  matters  of 
course,  that  most  of  his  early  pupils,  from  whom  I  have  received 
letters,  have  not  alluded  to  his  severity  as  censurable.  Indeed,  only 
one  has  even  mentioned  it.  They  all  bear  witness  to  his  exceeding 
strictness, — ^but  only  one  tells  me  of  any  inflictions  of  severe  bodily 
chastisements. 

Mr.  Peirce  was  careful  to  prescribe  a  reasonable  task  to  his  pupils, 
one  that  would  try  their  powers,  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  tried 
in  order  to  be  improved ;  and  then  he  was  unyielding  in  his  demand 
for  the  exact  performance  of  it.  Not  partly  right,  but  ^  wholly,  pre- 
cisely right,'^  was  what  he  always  required.  ^  Study  enough  will 
make  a  pupil  master  of  any  thing  he  is  capable  of  learning,"  was  one 
of  his  maxims,  "  Boys  who  can  study,  but  will  not  study,  must  be 
made  to  study,''  was  another.  Order,  ^  Heaven's  first  law,"  he  deemed 
indispensable  in  a  school ;  and  he  enforced  it :  he  would  have  it  He 
excused  no  intentional  deviation  from  it ;  even  accidental  violations 
were  not  readily  deemed  excusable.  Carelessness  was  to  be  blamed, 
punished.  His  pupils  were  sent  to  him  to  be  improved ;  to  acquire 
valuable  knowledge,  and  to  form  good  habits,  mental,  moral,  physical. 
He  was  determined  their  parents  and  the  community  should  not  be 
disappointed  through  any  remissness  of  his ;  and  that  his  pupils  should 
not  be  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  any  present  self-indulgence  in  idleness 
or  fun,  or  through  carelessness,  to  cheat  themselves  of  that  informa- 
tion, or  of  those  excellencies  of  character,  which  they  ought,  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  to  secure  for  the  benefit  of  their  whole  lives,  here  and 
hereafter.  He  adopted,  at  first,  the  so-called  ''good,  old  method" 
of  governing  a  school,  and  making  boys  obey  and  learn ;  the  method, 
which,  it  was  taken  for  granted  in  that  day,  Solomon  meant  to 
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oommend,  when  he  said,  ^  He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son." 

And  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  "whatsoever  Ins  Ljinds  found  to  do, 

he  did  with  his  might"    But  corporal  punishments  were  not  then 

the  characteristic  of  his  school. 

One  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  gentleman,  who  alone  has  made 

any  mention  of  his  severity,  gives  me  the  following  account  of  the 

commencement  of  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Peirce : 

It  was  in  1815,  that  myself  and  another  girl,  eaoh  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
were  wending  our  way  to  the  academy,  where  Mr.  Peiroe  presided,  to  become 
his  pnpils.  We  had  conceived  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  man,  expecting  to 
find  him  an  austere,  hard  master,  rigid  and  exacting ;  who  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  our  best  eflbrts,  and  would  be  unmerciful  to  our  failings.  Under  this  strange, 
very  wrong  impression,  we  strengthened  each  other,  as  we  went ;  and  met  him 
well  braced, — ^resolutely  determined,  if  he  did  not  suit  us  much  better  than  we 
expected,  that  we  would  leave  his  school,  and  that  too,  speedily. 

In  the  course  of  that  memorable  forenoon,  he  questioned  his  new 
pupil  upon  the  branches  of  learning  in  which  she  presumed  herself 
to  be  quite  a  profficient ;  and,  without  intimating  that  he  meant  to  do 
80,  made  her  fully  sensible  of  her  ignorance.  Coming,  last,  to  the 
subject  of  grammar,  and  finding  her  deficient  in  that  also,  he  gave  her 
to  parse  the  following  sentence, — **  What  I  know  not,  teach  thou  me." 
She  took  the  hint  She  appreciated  the  delicacy,  and  began  to  love 
the  man,  whom  a  few  hours  before  she  expected  to  hate ;  and  to  rev- 
erence one,  "  whose  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.''  My  corres- 
pondent adds : 

I  shall  always  look  back  to  the  time  passed  in  Mr.  Peirce's  school,  as  one  of  the 
best  and  happiest  periods  of  my  life.  He  inspired  rae  with  new  views,  new  mo- 
tives, a  new  thirst  for  knowledge ;  in  short,  he  opened  an  almost  new  terrestrial 
world  to  me ;  and,  over  and  above  all,  he  was  the  one  who  awoke  in  my  mind  a 
deep  interest  in  religion.  Exact,  cheerful  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  Grod,  he 
made  appear  tome  a  most  reasonable  service.  My  understanding  was  convinced, 
my  feelings  were  enlisted,  and,  by  judicious  management  and  careful  nurture,  he 
led  me  onward  and  upward, untill sincerely  think,  I  obtained,  through  his  minis- 
tration, "  that  hope  which  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  based  upon  the  rock  of  ages." 
I  shall,  therefore,  always  love  and  respect  Cyrus  Peiroe,  as  my  spiritual  guide  and 
fiither. 

Very  similar  to  the  above  are  the  testimonies  that  have  been  given 
me,  in  letters  or  orally,  by  hundreds  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Peirce,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career.  He  kindly,  yet  effectually 
made  them  sensible  of  their  ignorance,  and  of  their  moral  deficiencies. 
He  satisfied  them  of  his  ability  to  teach  them  more  than  they  knew, 
and  to  lead  them  in  the  way  to  eternal  life.  He  prescribed  to  them 
tasks  that  they  were  able  to  perform ;  he  gave  them  rules  of  moral ' 
conduct,  to  which  it  was  right  that  they  should  conform  themselves ; 
and  he  never  remitted  any  of  his  demands.  He  held  them  steadfast- 
ly to  the  exactly  true  and  right.  Prgcisipn  was  the  characteristic!, 
of  all  his  dealings,  and  all  his  requirements.    His  methods  of  inducing 
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his  pupils  to  study,  to  get  their  lessons  and  recite  them  well,  changed 
as  he  grew  wiser  by  experience,  and  learnt  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart.  But  the  object  he  aimed  at,  and  the  spirit 
that  animated  him,  were  the  same,  from  the  beginning. 

About  a  year  after  his  return  to  Nantucket,  Mr.  Peirce  married 
Miss  Harriet  Coffin,  of  that  place.  She  had  been  for  several  months 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils ;  and  everywhere,  ever  since,  she 
has  been  his  most  intelligent,  devoted,  effective  helpmeet.  He  could 
hardly  have  accomplished  all  he  has,  in  the  cause  of  education,  if  he 
had  not  been  blessed  with  such  a  wife. 

In  1818,  as  has  been  already  stated,  Mr.  Peirce  left  Nantucket  and 
commenced  preaching.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  he  was 
ordained  and  settled  as  the  minister  of  a  churchy  in  the  town  of 
North  Reading,  Massachusetts. 

Eight  years  he  lived  there,  faithfully  discharging  all  his  parochial 
and  social  duties.  He  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  man 
of  singular  integrity  and  purity  of  life.  His  preaching  was  sensible, 
earnest  and  direct  As  in  the  school-room,  so  in  the  pulpit,  his  main 
object  was  the  discovery  and  the  inculcation  of  the  truth.  He  would  ' 
tolerate  no  violation  of  it  in  word  or  deed.  He  dwelt  less  upon  the 
dogmas  of  his  sect  than  upon  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles ; 
always  holding  up  the  life  and  death — the  character  of  Jesus — as  the 
illustration  of  that  godliness  to  which  all  men  ought  to  aspire. 

Mr.  Peirce  saw,  and  did  not  fail  to  show,  how  far  the  men  of  his 
generation,  even  the  most  zealously  professing  Christians,  fell  short  of 
the  stature  of  Christ.  He  deeply  felt  the  need  of  reform,  and  that  it 
should  begin  in  the  so-called  house  of  Qod.  He  was  among  the 
£rst  to  embrace  the  opinions  of  the  apostolic  Worcester,  respecting 
the  custom  of  war ;  and  he  assiduously  inculcated  the  pacific  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  which  has  been  quenched  by  the  ambition  of  Christian 
nations. 

So,  also,  the  cause  of  Temperance,  the  principle  of  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  is  indebted  to  him,  as  one  among  its  earliest, 
most  consistent  advocates.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  generation,  and 
therefore  shared  somewhat  in  the  unpopularity,  the  obloquy,  the  hard- 
ships of  the  pioneers  in  the  moral  world.  Not  being  an  easy,  attract- 
ive public  speaker,  those  who  were  annoyed  by  his  uncompromising 
demands  of  personal  conformity  to  the  example  of  Christ,  could  the 
more  easily  divert  from  him  the  attention  of  many,  whom  he  longed 
to  benefit  He  came  to  feel,  as  very  many  faithful  preachers  have 
been  made  to  feel,  that  he  was  spending  his  time  and  strength  to  too 
little  purpose.    He  suspected  that  he  was  not  called  to  preach,  so 
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much  as  to  teach.  Tet  more  was  he  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  prevent  the  children  from  becoming  vicious,  than  he  had 
found  it  to  reform  those  who  had  contracted  bad  habits  of  action  or 
thought  These  considerations,  operating  together  with  some  theo- 
logical disagreements  between  himself  and  a  portion  of  the  people, 
magnified,  if  not  aggravated,  by  the  heated  controversies  which  were 
BO  rife  in  that  day,  brought  him  to  the  determination  to  relinquish 
his  ministerial  profession.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  there- 
fore, he  resigned  his  charge  in  North  Reading,  and  returned  to 
^  school  keeping,"  as  that  which  should  thenceforward  be  the  business 
of  his  life. 

He  was  earnestly  solicited  to  return  again  to  Nantucket,  and  resume 
his  labors  there.  But  he  was  induced  rather  to  unite  with  a  relative, 
Mr.  Simeon  Putnam,  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  at  North  Andover. 
His  views  of  the  true  methods  of  teaching,  and  still  more  of  govern- 
ing pupils,  had  undergone  some  essential  changes  during  the  eight 
years  of  his  retirement,  owing  to  the  observations  he  was  continually 
making,  all  that  while,  as  a  diligent  supervisor  of  the  schools  in 
Reading.  But  his  colleague  adhered  to  the  old  methods  and  appli- 
ances. Their  discordance  on  these  and  other  points  was  embarrassing 
to  them  both.  Therefore,  after  four  years  of  arduous  toil  at  North 
Andover,  he  listened  to  the  repeated  and  earnest  solicitations  of  those 
who  had  appreciated  his  former  labors  on  Nantucket,  and,  in  1831, 
removed  once  more  to  that  island.  I  can  not  express  the  veiy  high 
esteem  generally  entertained  for  Mr.  Peiroe,  throughout  that  commu- 
nity, better  than  in  the  words,  which  I  am  permitted  to  quote  fi-om  a 
gentleman  of  great  respectability,  and  long  official  standing.  ^  There 
has  been  no  period,'^  said  he  to  Mr.  Peirce,  in  1830,  ^  since  you  left 
the  island  in  1812,  when  you  could  not  have  had  a  school  here,  of 
any  number  of  pupils  that  you  would  have  undertaken  to  teach,  and 
at  any  price  you  would  have  thought  it  fair  to  charge." 

This  was  not  the  exaggeration  of  a  friend.  His  return  was  most 
cordially  welcomed.  He  immediately  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
large  and  lucrative  school,  in  the  instruction  and  management  of 
which,  for  more  than  six  years,  he  was  every  way  eminently  successful. 
During  the  whole  of  that  period,  he  scarcely  ever  found  it  necessary 
to  apply  corporal  punishment  of  any  kind.  He  had  come  to  regard 
it  as  the  '*  last  res6rt,"  and  a  very  sad  one,  arguing  some  deficiency 
of  the  requisite  qualifications  in  the  teacher,  as  well  as  uncommon 
perversity  in  the  pupil.  He  relied  upon  other  means,  higher  persua- 
sions, moral  influences.  How  sincerely  he  was  respected  and  loved  by 
his  pupils  of  that  period,  the  best  of  them,  if  not  all,  may  be  inferred 
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from  the  following  extract  horn  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  gentle- 
man, now  at  the  head  of  a  most  beneficent  educational  institution 
in  Massachusetts : 

It  is  twenty-three  or  four  yean  sinoe  I  was  one  of  Mr.  Peirce's  pupils,  on 
Nantnoket  His  name  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  fragrant  in  my  reooUeo- 
tion.  His  was  the  first  school  that  I  really  loved  to  attend  ;  and  he  was  the  first 
teacher  for  whom  I  felt  a  positive  affection.  •  «  «  Mr.  Peiroe  was  eminent- 
ly snccessfol  in  discovering  whether  a  pofMl  comprehended  what  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  learn,  or  the  language  of  the  lesson  he  was  reciting.  Under  his  method 
of  teaching,  I  first  began  to  understand  what  I  was  about  at  school.  He  would 
not  allow  us  to  conceal  our  ignorance,  or  seem  to  know  what  we  did  not  He 
would  probe  us  through  and  through,  and  expose  our  superfioiahiess.  Be- 
cause I  began  to  understand  my  text-books,  I  began  to  feel  the  exhilarating  love 
of  learning  for  its  own  sake.  I  had  been  to  school  all  my  days  before ;  but  it 
had  been,  until  then,  a  mechanical  work  to  me.  I  can  distinctly  recollect  this 
blessed  change  in  my  mental  condition.  It  was  a  new  birth.  A  dispensation  of 
intellectual  and  moral  life  and  light  came  upon  me.  Mr.  Peirce  seemed  to  me  to 
9ee  through  a  boy, — to  read  his  thoughts, — to  divine  his  motives.  No  one  could 
deceive  Um ;  and  it  always  seemed  exceedingly  foolish,  as  well  as  mean,  to 
attempt  to  deceive  him,  because  he  was  so  evidently  the  best  friend  of  us  all.  I 
can  see  him  now, — amoving  rapidly  but  without  noise  about  the  school-room,  always 
alive  to  the  highest  good  of  every  one ;  quickening  our  pulses,  every  time  he  ap- 
proached us,  by  some  word  of  encouragement ;  in^iiingus  with  the  determinatioii 
necessary  to  attain  the  object  at  which  he  pointed. 

Mr.  Peirce  was  very  skillful  in  discovering  the  mental  aptitudes  of  a  pupil,  and 
drawing  him  out  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  most  likely  to  attain  excellence; 
thus  exhibiting  a  boy's  powers  to  himself,  making  him  conscious  of  the  ability  to  be 
somebody,  and  do  something.  I  can  not  give  you  particular  examples,  nor  narrate 
to  you  any  single  events  in  the  history  of  that  part  of  my  life,  which  was  blessed  by 
his  direct  influence.  The  hours  I  psissed  in  his  school-room  at  Nantnoket  are  the 
sunniest  in  the  memory  of  my  school  days.  But  the  elements  entering  into  the 
enjoyment  and  profit  of  those  days,  blend  together  in  my  memory,  and  lose  their 
distinctness,  as  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  shade  into  each  other. 


This  most  excellent  private  school  Mr.  Peirce  continued  to  teach 
for  six  years ;  assisted  at  first  by  his  admirable  wife,  and  afterward  by 
others,  whom  he  had  likewise  educated  and  trained  for  the  work  of 
teaching.  It  is  said  of  General  Washington,  that  ^  he  evinced  his 
wisdom  and  skill  not  more  in  what  he  did  himself,  than  in  his  selection 
of  those,  to  whom  he  committed  the  execution  of  any  important  duty." 
A  similar  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Peirce.  He  never  would  employ  an 
assistant,  whom  he  did  not  know  to  be  thoroughly  competent  and 
heartily  disposed  to  teach  well.  "  No  man,"  he  would  say,  "  can  shift 
off  any  of  his  responsibility.  A  teacher  is  bound  to  make  it  sure,  that 
all  the  instruction  given  in  his  school  shall  be  thorough,  exact : '  Qui 
facit  per  alium  facit  perse,'"  and  he  would  do  all  the  teaching  himself 
unless  he  could  find  others,  who  would  do  a  part  of  his  work  as  well  as, 
or  better  than,  himself.  He  was,  therefore,  always  blessed  with  able 
assistants,  when  he  had  any.  Among  those  who  aided  him,  at  the 
time  of  .which  I  am  now  writing,  was  Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  and  who  has  since  attained  a  world-wide  fame  as  an 
astronomer. 
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All  the  while  Mr.  Peirce  was  conducting  so  beneficently  and  ac- 
ceptably this  private  school,  he  was  exerting  himself  assiduously  to 
effect  the  better  organization  and  appointment  of  the  public  schools  of 
Nantucket.  Indeed  he  was  alive  to  all  the  true  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, in  which  he  then  intended  to  spend  the  residue  of  his  earthly 
'  life.  He  suggested,  or  promptly  encouraged  and  generously  assisted, 
various  plans  of  social  improvement.  He  took  so  active  a  part  in 
the  temperance  reform,  as  to  incur  the  charge  of  fanaticism.  Intem- 
perance was  then  a  very  prevalent  vice  upon  the  island.  Some  use 
of'  intoxicating  drinks  was  assumed  there,  as  everywhere  else,  in  that 
day,  to  be  a  necessity ;  and  it  was  claimed  that  even  .a  pretty  free 
use  of  it  should  be  readily  excused  in  those  who  were  exposed  to  the 
hardships  and  ennui  of  long  whaling  voyages.  Mr.  Peirce  was 
among  the  first  to  discover  the  utter  delusion,  that  had  got  possession 
of  the  people,  respecting  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  He  satisfied  him- 
self that  alcohol,  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  disguised,  contained  no 
nutritious  qualities,  imparted  no  enduring  strength,  but  only  stimu- 
lated those  who  drank  it  to  undue  and  therefore  injurious  efforts, 
which  impaired  their  vital  energy.  He  therefore  espoused  the  princi- 
ple of  total  abstinence  ;  and  not  only  commended  it  by  his  example, 
but  urged  it  with  great  earnestness  upon  all,  in  private  conversations 
and  in  public  speeches.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  very  large  meeting, 
surrounded  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  most  of  whom  had  been  addicted 
to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  more  or  less,  some  of  them  excessively, 
Mr.  Peirce  exposed,  with  the  utmost  plainness,  the'  evils  they  had 
brought,  and  were  then  bringing  upon  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents, by  that  indulgence;  and  then  declared  that  so  deplorable  were 
the  effects  produced  everywhere  throughout  that  community,  and  the 
country,  by  spirituous  liquors,  that  he  could  and  would  no  longer  give 
his  countenance  to  the  use  of  them  in  any  measure,  on  any  occasion, 
for  any  purpose.  *'  No,"  said  he,  with  an  emphasis  and  solemnity 
that  made  his  audience  tremble,  ^*  if  my  life  could  be  saved  by  no 
other  instrumentality  than  that  of  spirituous  liquor,  I  would  fofego  it 
and  die,  in  testimony  of  my  dread  and  abhorrence  of  this  enemy  of 
the  health,  peace,  and  virtue  of  mankind.*'  This  was  the  noble,  the 
holy  spirit,  which  animated  the  -Apostle  Paul  in  regard  to  the  same 
vice.  Some  scouted,  mocked  him  as  a  fanatic;  but  others  were 
deeply  impressed,  lastingly  effected  by  his  words  and  his  example. 

Mr.  Peirce,  however,  was  known  and  made  himself  felt  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  more  than  on  any  other.  He  had  come  to  be  on 
authority,  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  schools.  In  pursuance  of  his 
urgent  advice,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  de\nsed  mainly  by  him,  at 
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length  the  public  schools  of  Nantucket  were  so  arranged,  in  relation 
to  one  another,  that  all  the  benefits  of  classification  could  be  secured 
in  them.  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  a  High  School 
constituted  the  series. 

So  soon  as  the  arrangement  was  completed,  and  the  committee  and  ' 
people  looked  about  for  the  man  fitted  to  fill  the  highest  post, — ^tocap 
the  climax  of  their  new  system, — the  eyes  of  all  turned,  with  one  ac- 
cord, to  Cyrus  Peirce,  as  the  only  one  to  be  found,  on  whom  they 
could  rely. to  make  sure  the  success  of  their  great  experimef^i^  With-- 
out  much  hesitation,  though  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  Mr.  Peirce 
relinquished  his  private  school,  which  was  much  more  lucrative  and 
less  laborious,  and  became,  in  183*7,  the  Principal  of  the  Nantucket 
High  School.  It  was  to  be  made  what  it  ought  to  be, — the  first 
best  of  the  series,  and  a  model  of  its  kind.  In  no  respect  was  it  a 
&ilure.  It  was  indeed  an  eminent  success.  From  his  high  position, 
he  shed  down  his  infiuence  upon  all  the  schools  on  the  island.  He 
infused  into  most  of  the  teachers  much  of  his  own  spirit.  And  the 
common  schools  of  Nantucket  have,  ever  since,  been  distinguished 
among  the  best  in  our  country. 

A  few  passages  from  a  very  valuable  address,  delivered  by  him, 
December  15th,  1837,  will  show  what  was  Mr.  Peirce's  ideal  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  what  pains  he  thought  should  be  taken,  and  what  expendi- 
tures incurred,  by  parents  and  by  the  State,  to  s^ure  this  greatest 
blessing  to  all  the  children  of  men : 

.  EdaoatioD  is  the  development  of  all  man's  powers — physical,  inteUeotoal,  and 
moral.  It  is  the  drawing  out  of  them  all  In  their  just  harmony  and  proportion. 
It  regards  the  material  frame,  by  which  the  mind  manifests  its  operations.  It  is 
the  formation  of  character,  the  discipline  of  the  intellect,  and  the  building  up  of 
moral  principle,  and  moral  power.  Its  aim  should  be  to  enable  roan  to  know,  to 
do,  to  enjoy  and  to  be,  all  that  his  Creator  intended  he  should  know  and  do.  enjoy 
and  be.  The  more  nearly  it  approaches  this  point,  the  more  nearly  it  will  fulfill 
its  appropriate  office  ;  and,  when  it  shall  have  reached  this  goal,  man  will  stand 
forth  again,  as  at  firat^  the  image  of  his  Maker.  *  *  *  If  such  is  the  objeet, 
and  such  the  power  of  education,  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  proper  business,— 
the  greatest  end  of  life, — rather  than  as  a  meang  to  something  higher  and  better. 
It  should  fill  a  large  place  in  the  eye  of  the  patriot,  the  code  of  the  legislator,  aad 
the  heart  of  the  parent,  from  neither  of  whom  has  it  yet  received  one  half  of  its 
due  conwderation.  «  «  «  With  all  parents  there  rests  an  incalculable  re- 
sponsibility in  this  respect.  It  is  time  they  knew,  and  felt  it  too,  that  they  are, 
without  their  own  choice,  their  children's  educators;  their  own  house  is  a  school • 
room.  •  «  •  Provision  for  pubiie  instruction — the  instruction  of  all  the 
children  in  the  community — is  the  unquestionable  interest  and  duty  of  every  wise 
government ;  for  the  primary  object  of  all  wise  governments  should  be  to  increase 
Uie  happiness  of  the  people.  And  the  highest  quality  of  human  happiness  is  that 
derived  from  exalting  the  intellect  and  purifying  the  heart ;  to  the  end  that  men 
may  aim  at  objects  worthy  of  their  ambition,  and  their  social  intercourse  be  regu- 
lated with  all  the  satisfiiction  of  mutual  love,  honor  and  trust  •  •  •  Tlie 
moral  powers  of  man  are  his  glory.  They  ally  him  to  natures  angelic.  How, 
then,  can  that  education  be  regarded  as  complete,  which  passes  over  the  moral 
sentiments  ?  These,  like  the  physical  and  Intellectual  fiiculties,  can  be  perfected 
and  made  to  answer  their  full  purpose,  only  by  training  and  exercise.    What  an 
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anomaly  is  that  sohool  in  whioh  moral  eoltivafcion  finds  no  plaoe !    We  liaTO  de- 
fended Bohools,  on  the  gronnd  of  pabUo  and  private  utUity — as  the  palladium  of 
■ooial  virtae  and  ciyil  liberty.    Now  the  prosperity  of  a  oommnnil^  is  br  more 
dependent  on  sonnd  moral  sentiment,  than  on  a  high  state  of  inteUeotoal  refine- 
ment.   Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  men  may  be  great  and  learned,  withont 
being  good  and  usefnl.    Men  of  high  inteUeotoal  en(k>wmentB,  bat  destitute  of 
moral  principle,  are  fiir  from  being  the  best  materials  to  compose  society.    We 
want  great  men,  we  want  learned  men,  bnt  mnch  more  do  we  want  gooa  men. 
On  these  must  the  community  rely  to  carry  forward  the  great  work  of  human  im- 
provement.   •    •    •    How  often  has  individual  genius,  that  seemed  angel-like 
in  the  loftiness  of  its  aspirations,  bowed  before  m^  temptations,  whioh  timely 
discipline  would  have  enabled  it  to  withstand  !    Our  own  nation,  though  young, 
has  more  than  once  been  seen  to  tremble  on  the  verge  of  ruin ;  but,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  such  a  crisis  in  no  instance  has  been  the  result  of  ignorance,  but 
of  the  destitution  of  moral  principle.    If  our  union  and  liberties  are  ever  ehip- 
wrecked,  this  is  the  rock  on  which  they  will  split.    We  shall  always  have  enough 
great  men ;  the  only  danger  is,  tiiat  there  wiU  not  be  enough  good  men, — ^men  of 
disciplined  paasions,  nice  moral  discrimination  and  active  benevolence.    •    *    • 
A  cultivated  intellect,  cast  upon  society,  uncontrolled  and  unsanctified  by  moral  sen- 
timents, is  but  the  scattering  of  arrows,  fire-brands  and  death.    Therefore  theedn- 
cation  of  tAe  meroZ  Mn<tmen<s  should  be  a  primary  object  with  all,  who  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  instrnction.    If  children  are  taught  but  one  thing,  whether  at 
home  or  at  school,  let  it  be^-:iheir  duty.    Let  it  be  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  tem- 
peranoe,  order,  justice,  and  humanity.    K  you  make  them  any  thing,  make  them 
good.    *    *    *    It  is  a  fact,  which  does  not  speak  to  our  praise,  that  almost  every ! 
class-book  adopted  into  our  schools  is  prepared  to  teach  how  to  read,  or  get,  or  I 
calculate ;  to  teach  mere  sciences,  as  though  these  were  the  great  obiecti  of  life. 
Let  something  more  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  to  teach  them  how  to 
feel,  to  act,  to  live.    *    *    *    Health   stands  among  the  first  of  blessings. 
Children  would  do  well  to  learn  something  of  the  structure,  lavni  and  economy  of 
tiieir  own  material  frame;  what  food,  habits,  attitudes, exercises  and  modes  of 
living,  are  consistent  with,  opposed  to,  or  promotive  of  health.    What  an  incalcu- 
lable benefit  might  thus  be  rendered  to  children,  by  making  them  early  the  intelli- 
gpent  guardians  of  a  trust,  to  them  of  inestimable  value !     Would  it  not  be  doing 
3iem  quite  as  great  a  service  to  demonstrate  the  natural  consequences  of  inaction, 
over-action,  tight  laoiuff,  exposure,  excess,  or  licentiousness, — to  teach  them  what 
are  healthy  attitudes  and  healthy  diets, — ^how  they  may  avoid  a  headache,  a  fever, 
or  a  consumption,  as  to  teach  them  the  solution  of  a  difiicult  problem  in  algebra, 
or  keep  them  eternally  casting  percentage  ?    As  connected  with  the  subject  of 
health,  as  well  as  for  the  reason  of  affording  to  children  the  means  of  suitable 
amusement  and  exercise,  every  school  should  h^  furnished  with  some  simple  ap- 
paratus forjormnastic  parpoees.    Such  provision'  might  indeed  be  made  auxiliary 
to  good  manners  and  morals,  as  well  as  to  sonnd  health.    *    »    •    Why  should 
not  the  rising  generation  be  regarded  as  a  public  trust,  and  their  education  be  sus- 
tained at  the  public  charge  f    Nothing  exerts  so  great  an  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  present  and  the  coming  age  ;  nothing  on  public  and  private  virtue  and 
happiness ;  nothing  on  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions.    Noth- 
ing can*better  subserve  the  interests  of  liberty  and  the  equalization  of  rights: 
nothiug  will  better  enable  the  poor  and  the  middling  interest  to  make  an  efiectuai 
stand  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  of  wealth  and  of  title  ;  or  the  friends 
of  order  and  law  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  intriguing  demag^>gue,  or  restrain 
the  ontbreakings  of  popular  phrenzy,  than  tound  education.    Here,  here,  fellow- 
citizens,  is  the  palladium  of  your  liberties,— of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  social 
febric.    It  is  not  only  connected  therewidi,  but  constitutes  its  very  life.    Why 
^en  should  not  the  public  assume  the  education  of  the  child  7    •    *    •    Then 
every  class  of  citizens,  and  every  individual,  would  feel  a  direct  and  immediate  in- 
terest and  concern  in  the  public  schools ;  and  these  would  rise  to  an  elevation  of 
character,  which  has  yet  hardly  been  reached  by  our  best  private  establishments. 
Our  children  would  be  educated  together,  without  distinction  of  rank ;  and  thia, 
if  it  has  no  other  recommendation,  would  certainly  better  comport  with  our  repub- 
Uoan  habits  and  institutions.    *    *    *    If  the  children  of  the  affluent  go  to  one 
school,  and  the  children  of  mechanics  and  the  poor  to  another,  will  not  the  ten- 
dency be  to  keep  up  a  distinction  of  ranks  in  society  7    *    *    *    To  have  good 
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■ohools,  we  most  have  good  teacA«r«,— teaohen  of  the  right  temper  and  diepon- 
tion,  and  of  the  woper  scholastic  attainments.  *  *  *  Where  shall  we  get 
tfaem  ?  How  ana  where  shall  they  he  qualified  f  •  *  *  Would  it  he  any 
thing  more  than  a  oonaistent  carrying  ont  and  completion  of  the  school  system 
already  begnn, — ^yea,  wonld  it  exceed  the  limits  of  a  judicious  economy,  to  appro- 
priate ftindB  for  establishing  9eminarie9y  in  which  teachers,  themselves,  may  be 
taught  Aoio  to  Uaeh.  *  *  *  This,  it  seems  to  us,  more  than  any  thing,  our 
schools  need ;  and  this  the  community  should  demand. 

Quickened  by  the  spirit  and  guided  by  the  principles  of  this  ex- 
cellent address,  the  people  of  Nantucket  were  led  to  make  many 
improvements  in  their  system  of  free  schools.  They  enlarged  the 
number  of  them,  and  graduated  them  in  relation  to  each  other,  from 
the  Primary  to  the  High  School;  introduced  improved  desks  and 
seats,  effective  ventilators,  better  text-books,  and  took  greater  pains 
to  secure  the  services  of  well-qualified  teachers.  The  private  schools  t 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  relinquished ;  and  the  children  of  all  \ 
classes  came  together,  as  they  were  able,  to  enjoy  alike  the  common 
bounty,— of  all  classes  except  that  which  had  always  been  subjected  to 
the  greatest  disadvantages,  and  therefore  needed  assistance  and  encour- 
agement the  most.  The  colored  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  not  allowed 
to  send  their  children  into  the  public  Grammar  Schools ;  but  a  pro- 
vision was  made  to  educate  them  by  themselves.  Against  this  decision, 
Mr.  Peirce  remonstrated  and  contended,  with  his  wonted  earnestness 
and  determination.  But  the  "  prejudice  against  color"  was  too 
mighty  for  his  appeals  to  prevail.  He  left  his  protest  against  this  wrong. 
It  will  be  preserved ;  and,  in  some  future  day,  it  will  be  read  with 
greater  admiration  than  it  would  awaken  now. 

The  address,  firom  which  we  have  just  made  liberal  extracts,  could 
not  escape  the  vigilant  notice  of  those  wise  and  earnest  philanthro- 
pists, who,  at  that  time,  were  most  intent  upon  the  improvement  of 
our  system  of  public  instruction.  In  1837,  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
(whose  acceptance  of  the  secretaryship  of  the  then  newly-created 
Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  was  an  era  in  the  progress  of 
Christian  civilization,)  visited  Nantucket  in  the  course  of  his  thorough 
investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 
He  found  on  that  island  the  man  who  could  construct,  manage, 
and  teach  a  school,  better  even  than  he  could  tell  how  it  ought  to  be 
done.  Mr.  Peirce's  school  appeared  to  Mr.  Mann  an  approach  to  his 
own  high  ideal  of  what  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the  young 
should  be.  He  clothed  his  appreciation  of  its  excellencies  in  a  nau- 
tical figure,  pertinent  to  the  place  and  the  community  in  wl^i<il^  ^^ 
found  it  "  That  school,"  said  he — we  quote  from  the  memory  of 
another — ^  that  school  is  as  much  superior  to  schools  in  general  as  a  - 
Btrongly-built,  well-equipped,  ably-managed  steamboat,  propelled  by 
a  powerful  engine,  within  itself  competent  to  '  keep  its  head,'  let  the 
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winds  blow  and  the  waves  roll  as  they  may,  is  superior  to  a  ship,  that 
must  shift  its  sails  to  suit  every  breeze,  and  furl  them  when  it  storms, 
and  that  is  withal  unseaworthy,  leaking  at  many  a  seam,  poorly 
manned,  and  commanded  by  a  captain  who  does  not  understand 
navigation." 

Mr.  Peirce  kept  the  Nantuctet  High  School  nearly  two  years.  It 
comprised  between  fifty  and  sixty  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the 
usual  variety  of  ages  and  charactefs.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  es-' 
tablishing  and  preserving  uncommonly  good  order;  in  securing 
remarkable  regularity  and  punctuality  in  the  attendance  of  his  pupils ; 
and  induced  them  to  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  their  studies,  and  to 
make  improvement  in  all  respects  greater  than  ever  before.  And  yet 
he  struck  not  one  blow,  nor  inflicted  any  other  corporal  punishment 

The  friends  of  the  new  system  were  more  than  satisfied.  The 
opposers  were  silenced.  It  was  made  apparent  to  all,  that  public 
schools  of  every  grade,  having  boys  and  girls  together,  if  well  classed, 
as  they  may  be  where  there  is  a  proper  series,  furnished  with  suitable 
rooms,  text-books  and  apparatus,  and  committed  to  the  management 
of  competent  teachers,  may  be  conducted  with  exemplary  order,  and 
be  led  to  make  greater  progress  than  common,  in  all  the  learning 
taught  in  our  schools,  without  any  inflictions  of  bodily  suffering,  or 
the  stimulus  of  any  other  emulation  than  that  which  will  be  natur- 
ally awakened,  wherever  numbers  are  brought  together  to  pursue  the 
same  high  object.  Excellency,  in  whatever  they  undertook  to  learn 
or  to  do,  excellence  was  always  kept  before  Mr.  Peirce's  pupils,  as 
the  mark  to  which  they  should  aspire, — excellence,  rather  than  to  ex-  . 
eel  a  competitor.  Thoroughness,  exactness,  fidelity  in  all  things, 
intelligence  in  every  exercise,  and  an  exalted  tone  of  moral  sentiments, 
were  the  admirable  characteristics  acknowledged  to  be  conspicuous  in 
Mr.  Peirce's  school. 

These  were  precisely  the  excellencies  which  ought  to  be  conspicuous 
in  every  school ;  but  they  must  be  extant  in  the  teacher,  or  they  can 
not  be  infused  into  pupils.  Therefore,  to  unfold  these  excellencies,  if 
possible,  in  all  who  would  be  teachers  of  the  young,  had  come  to  be 
regarded  by  the  enlightened  friends  of  education  as  the  greatest 
desideratum ;  and,  to  keep  the  schools  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  devoid  of  these  excellencies  was  felt  to  be  a  necessary  precaution. 
Mr.  Mann  and  his  co-laborers  had  been  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that 
seminaries,  especially  for  the  training  of  teachers,  must  be  established. 
And  they  were  confident  that  Mr.  Peirce  was  the  man  who  could 
show  what  a  normal  school  should  be. 

When,  therefore,  the  munificence  of  the  late  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight 
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induced  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  make  the  needful  appro- 
priation, and  80  soon  as  a  local  habitation  had  been  provided,  the 
Board  of  Education  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Peirce  to  commence  the 
enterprise. 

It  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  the  people  of  Nantucket  could 
be  persuaded  to  relinquish  him  ;  nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to  persuade 
himself  to  leave  his  happy  home  in  their  midst,  where  he  was  so 
much  respected  and  loved ;  and  where  he  was  so  well  established  at 
the  head  of  a  system  of  schools,  which  he  had  mainly  devised,  and 
which  was  working  so  satisfectorily  under  him.  But  no  one  was  more 
fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  common  schools  than  he.  No  one  ap- 
preciated more  profoundly  the  necessity  of  the  especial  preparation 
of  teachers  for  their  work.  He  was  not  the  man  who  would  refuse, 
from  any  personal  considerations,  what  it  was  made  to  appear  his 
duty  to  undertake  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generations.  He  had 
admired,  from  the  beginning,  Horace  Mann's  generous  consecration 
of  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools.  He  discerned 
the  wisdom  of  his  plans,  and-  the  unsparing  pains  he  took  to  carry 
them  into  operation.  And,  when  that  enlightened,  devbted  Mend  of 
humanity  besought  his  help,  with  the  earnest  assurance  that  he ^  knew 
no  other  man  to  whom  he  could  so  confidently  intrust  the  com- 
mencement of  that  part  of  his  improved  system  of  schools,  on  which 
the  success  of  the  whole  depended,  Mr.  Peirce  could  not  withhold 
himself.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  saying,  *'  I  had  rather  die 
than  fail  in  the  undertaking." 

^  On  the  3d  of  July,  1839,  he  entered  upon  his  labors  at  Lexington, 
as  principal  of  the  first  Normal  School  on  this  continent. 

What  a  Normal  School  was  to  be,  most  persons  could  not  divine. 
Conjectures  were  various;  some  of  them  ludicrous.  Then,  a  few 
teachers  seemed  to  feel  that  the  rearing  of  such  an  institution  was  a 
derogatory  imputation  upon  their  whole  fraternity.  Some  academies 
looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  a  seminary,  founded  in  part  by  the 
Commonwealth,  to  do  what  they  had  hitherto  assumed  to  be  their 
especial  work.  Moreover,  the  admirable  qualifications  of  Mr.  Peirce 
to  be  a  teacher  of  teachers  were  not  much  known  off  the  Island  of 
Nantucket^  excepting  to  the  Board  of  Education,  (itself  a  novelty,) 
and  a  few  zealots  in  the  catise  of  reform.  Not  a  note  of  congratula- 
tion welcomed  him  to  his  post  The  aspect  all  around  was  cold  and 
iWrbidding,  except  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  the  few  enlight^ 
''ned  friends  of  education  who  regarded  his  coming  as  the  dawning 
?f  a  new  day. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school,  only  three  oflered  themselves  to- 
No.  11.  [Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.]— 19. 
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become  his  pupils.  The  contrast  between  the  full  flourishing  establish- 
ment he  had  just  left  at  Nantucket,  and  the  "  beggarly  account  of 
empty  boxes,"  which  were  daily  before  him  for  the  first  three  months, 
was  very  disheartening.  He  could  not  repress  the  apprehension  that 
the  Board  of  Education  had  made  a  &tal  mistake,  in  intrusting  the 
commencement  of  the  enterprise  to  one  so  little  known  as  .himself 
throughout  the  Commonwealth ;  and  he  feared  that  Normal  Schools 
would  die  at  their  birth,  for  want  of  something  to  live  on.  However, 
he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough^  and  of  course  the  furrow  must  he 
driven  through,  aye,  and  the  whole  field  turned  over,  before  he  would 
relinquish  his  effort  He  set  about  his  work,  as  one  determined  to  *'  do 
with  his  might  what  his  hand  found  to  do."  He  soon  made  his  three 
pupils  conscious  that  there  was  more  to  be  known  about  even  the 
primary  branches  of  education  than  they  had  dreampt  of;  and  better 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic  and 
geography,  than  were  practised  in  the  schoob.  Their  reports  of  the 
searching  thoroughness  and  other  excellent  peculiarities  of  the  Normal 
Teacher  attracted  others  to  him.  The  number  of  his  pupils  steadily 
increased  from  term  to  term,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  three 
years  of  service,  there  were  forty-two.  In  the  course  of  those  years, 
more  than  fifty  went  out  from  under  his  training,  to  teach,  with  certifi- 
cates of  his  approbation;  and  the  obvious  improvement  in  th^r 
methods  of  governing  children,  and  giving  them  instruction,  demon- 
strated the  utility  of  JVormal  Schools.  His  immediate  successor,  in 
1842,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  and  the  public  on  this  point,  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  every  district  i'ia  the  Commonwealth,  where  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Peirce*s  was  known  to  have  ^  been  employed  as  an  instructor, 
making  the  inquiries  adapted  to  elici^t  the  desired  information.  In 
every  case,  but  one  or  two,  testimonials  v^^re  returned,  setting  forth  the 
marked  superiority  of  teachers  from  the  IVormal  School.  It  became 
then  a  fixed  fact,  that  such  a  seminary  was\  needful, — that  it  would 
effect  the  improvement  in  common  schools,  vyrhich  was  of  first  im- 
portance— ^namely,  the  better  qualification  c^  teachers.  Normal 
Schools  have  been  multiplied ;  their  usefulness  is  n^  linger  questioned ; 
ample  provisions  are  made  for  their  support;  thtf/^have  come  to  be 
r^;arded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  improved  kyetem  of  public 
instruction  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  aJi^d  several  other 
states,  besides  Massadiusetts.  Is  it,  then,  small  praise,  (^  ^^ve  it  said 
of  any  one,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  establishmetft  of  Normal 
Schools  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  individual  f  Ifs  ^  Horaco 
Mann  belongs  the  honor  of  having  made  the  need  of  such  institutions 
so  apparent,  that  private  and  public  bounty  was  directed  toward  them. 
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it  18  due  to  Mr.  Peirce  to  record  that  it  was  his  inflexible  perseverance, 
which  overcame  the  obstacles  that  well-nigh  precluded  their  com- 
mencement,  and  his  admirable  fidelity  and  skill  which  settled  the 
question  of  their  usefulness.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  devoted 
promoters  of  the  educational  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  gentleman  who  framed  and 
set  in  operation  the  excellent  school  system  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
has  done  more  than  any  body  else  to  regenerate  the  school  system 
of  Connecticut,  (the  editor  of  this  Journal  is  the  only  person  who 
would  be  displeased  should  we  name  him,)  the  gentleman  whose 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  revival*  of  education  is  more  ex  ten- 
s' sive  and  thorough,  and  whose  judgment  of  its  causes  and  effects  is 
more  to  be  relied  on,  than  that  of  any  other  man, — ^hardly  excepting 
^,  even  Horace  Mann, — ^that  gentleman  has  more  than  once  been  heard 
ft!  to  say, — ^''Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Cyrus  Peirce,  I  consider  that  the 
3  [  cause  of  Normal  Schools  would  have  finled,  or  have  been  postponed 
for  an  indefinite  period." 

Let  it,  then,  be  added  here,  the  selection  of  Mr.  Peirce  to  commence 
this  signal  improvement,  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  accident,  or  good 
fortune.  It  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Mann's  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  profound  insight  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  one  who  should  be  trusted  to  commence  it.  He  might 
have  selected  one  of  many  gifted  teachers,  more  widely  known,  and 
of  more  popular,  attractive  mien, — one  who  would,  at  the  outset,  have 
gathered  about  him  a  host  of  pupils.  He  might  have  found  a  few 
who  could  have  taught  some  things,  perhaps,  better  than  Mr.  Peirce. 
But  there  was  no  other  man,  within  the  sphere  of  his  careful  search, 
who  combined  so  many  of  the  qualities  demanded,  so  many  of  the 
elements  of  certain  success.  If  we  should  name  another  as  compara- 
ble to  him,  it  would  be  the  late  lamented  David  P.  Page,  the  first 
principal  of  the  New  York  Normal  School,  who  excelled  Mr.  Peirce 
in  popular  gifts,  and  almost  equaled  him  in  all  the  fundamental 
requisites.    Still,  the  preference  was  wisely  given. 

Mr.  Peirce's  profound  reverence  for  truth  is  the  basis  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man  and  a  teacher, — ^truth  in  every  thing, — the  whole  truth, 
the  exact  truth.  Never  have  we  known  another  so  scrupulous.  His 
reverence  for  truth  was  ever  active,  ever  working  in  him,  and^enewing 
itself  day  by  day,  in  some  higher  manifestation,  or  some  deeper  ex- 
pression. Although  he  frequently,  if  not  every  day,  closed  his  school 
with  the  admonition, — *^  my  pupils,  live  to  the  truth," — yet  it  never 
seemed  like  a  vain  repetition ;  it  always  appeared  to  come  fresh  from 
his  heart,  as  if  it  were  a  new  inspiration  of  his  longing  for  them  to 
become  all  that  God  had  made  them  capable  of  being. 
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To  pupils  of  a  facile,  temporizing,  slipshod  disposition,  Mr.  Peirce 
was  tedious,  because  of  his  particularity.  Not  partly,  almost,  yery 
nearly  right,  would  ever  satisfy  him.  Each  answer  that  was  giren 
hira  to  every  question  that  he  put,  must  be  wholly,  exactly  correct , 
so  correct  as  to  make  it  self-evident  that  the  one  who  gave  it  fully 
appreciated  the  truth  expressed  by  the  words  he  used ;  and  used  such 
words  as  made  the  truth  luminous  to  others,  who  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving it.  This  intellectual  and  moral  conscientiousness  soon  capti- 
vated those  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and,  in  due  time,  impressed  the  most 
heedless  as  an  admirable,  a  divine  characteristic.  Surely  it  is  so.  It 
can  not  be  too  conspicuous  in  those,  to  whom  may  be  intrusted  the 
forming  of  the  mental  and  moral  habits  of  the  young.  For  the 
divergence  of  ^  almost  right,"  from  **  exactly  right,"  may,  in  the  course 
of  time,  be  greater  than  any,  except  the  Infinite  mind,  can  estimate. 

Attention  to  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  the  thorough,  complete 
understanding  of  every  thing  antecedent  and  preliminary,  before  at- 
tempting to  advance  in  any  branch  of  science,  were  prindples  on 
which  Mr.  Peirce  insisted,  until  it  was  found  to  be  futile  to  attempt 
to  get  forward  under  his  tuition,  if  they  were  slighted.  All  shamming 
was  detected  by  him ;  and  skimming  the  surface  of  any  subject  made 
to  appear  silly.  It  was  settled  that  nothing  could  be  well  taught  to 
another,  unless  the  teacher  thorougly  comprehended  what  he  set 
about  to  communicate.  Therefore,  much  of  the  time  of  his  pupils  in 
the  Normal  School  was  devoted  to  the  careful  study  of  each  branch 
of  learning  expected  to  be  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools, — the  primary  being  always  accounted  by  him  prior  in  im- 
portance, as  well  as  in  time.  On  nothing,  except  only  moral  culture, 
did  Mr.  Peirce  dwell  with  more  particularity,  than  on  the  first  elements 
of  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  He  insisted  that  whenever  a 
child  has  been  put  in  full  possession  of  these,  he  will  be  able  to  attain 
any  degree  of  proficiency  in  each  of  the  branches,  and  their  depend- 
dents,  that  he  may  take  pains  to  seek.  But,  if  these  elementary 
parts  have  not  been  thoroughly  learnt  by  any  one,  imperfection  will, 
at  some  time,  somewhere,  show  itself,  and  embarrass  subsequent 
attempts  at  learning,  with  or  without  an  instructor. 

Next  to  thinking  and  expressing  one's  own  thoughts,  the  most 
wonderful  power  given  to  man  is  that  by  which  we  may  receive  from 
the  written  or  the  printed  page,  and  communicate  audibly,  the 
thoughts  of  another.  Yet  this  power  is  in  most  cases  very  imperfect- 
ly unfolded,  and  very  shabbily  exercised.  The  number  of  good 
readers,  within  any  one's  acquaintance,  mnj  always  be  countedcw  a 
trice. 
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^  To  hear  some  paraomi,  how  they  preach, 
How  they  nin  o'er  all  parts  of  speech, 
And  neither  rise  a  note,  nor  sink'; 
Oar  learned  Bishops,  one  would  think, 
Had  taken  school-boys  from  the  rod 
To  make  embassadors  to  God." 

Upon  noUiing,  excepting  moral  character,  did  Mr.  Peirce  bestow  so 
mttcb  paioB  as  upon  the  Art  of  Reading.  And  he  was  siDgularly  suc- 
cessful in  teaching  it-— especially  the  reading  of  our  Sacred  Scriptures. 
.  Tet  was  he  lacking  in  what  would  seem  to  be  the  Hne  qtia  non  of  a 
fine  reader,  namely,  a  clear,  sonorous  voice.  His  deficiency  in  this 
respect,  however,  was  triumphed  over  by  the  force  of  his  intellect^ 
and  the  depth  of  his  emotional  nature.  It  was  forgotten,  as  one 
listened  to  his  luminous,  forcible  reading  of  choice  passages  from  the 
Bible,  or  other  favorite  books.  His  hearers  caught  the  inspiration  of 
his  soul ;  so  that,  never  has  reading  seemed  to  us  so  high  an  intel- 
lectual effort  and  treat,  as  when  we  have  been  listening  to  some  of 
his  pupils. 

His  method  of  teaching  reading,  from  the  beginning,  is  set  forth  in 
his  lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  1844, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  volume  published  by  the  Institute  that 
year.  In  order  to  save  children  from  acquiring  a  monotonous,  or 
drawling,  or  nasal  tone,  which  it  is  so  difficult  afterward  to  correct,  as 
well  as  to  make  reading,  from  the  first,  a  more  intelligible,  intelligent, 
and  agreeable  exercise,  Mr.  Peirce,  in  that  lecture,  recommends,  what 
he  had  tried  with  excellent  success  in  bis  Model  School,  beginning 
mtk  wordt  rather  than  Utters.  We  fear  this  method  has  not  been 
faithfully  tried  in  our  schools  generally ;  and  we  would  take  this  occa- 
sion to  commend  it  again  to  all  who  are  about  to  commence  teaching 
any  children  to  read,  at  home,  or  in'  the  primary  schools.  Try  this 
method,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  lecture  just  referred  to.  We  com- 
mend it,  not  only  on  the  high  authority  of'  Mr.  Peirce,  but  on  our 
own  obeervation  of  its  much  better  results. 

In  Arithmetic,  Mr.  Peirce  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  and 
apply  Mr.  W.  Ck>lbum's  method  of  teaching  the  relations  and  powers 
of  numbers, — a  method  which  can  never  be  superseded,  and  the 
application  of  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  sub- 
sequent authors,  excepting  those  who  have  built  on  his  foundation. 
Mr.  Ck>lbum's  method,  however,  may  be  abused,  as  it  has  been,  by 
teachers  who  have  not  thoroughly  understood  it,  or  have  been  care 
less  in  applying  it.  Mr.  Peirce  taught  his  pupils  in  the  Normal 
School  how  to  teach  Arithmetic  exactly  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
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Mr.  Colburn.  In  tbia  he  preceded,  though  he  never  surpassed  Ifr, 
Tillinghast ;  and  ,We  take  this  octiasion  to  add,  neither  of  them  quite 
equaled  Miss  Caroline  Tilden,  the  favorite  pupil  of  the  one,  and  one 
of  the  favorite  assistants  of  the  other. 

But  we  have  not  here  room  to  speqfj  any  further.  In  every  de- 
partment of  teaching,.  Mr.  Peirce  was,  and  taught  his  pupils  to  be, 
thorough,  intelligent,  and  intelligibly.  He  impressed  it,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  all  whom  he  w;is  preparing  for  the  work,  that,  whatsoever 
they  would  communicate  to  others,  they  must  first  themselves  thor- 
oughly understand^.  The  text-bool^  however  excellent,  may  be  of 
little  avail  to  his  class,  unless  the  teacher  knows  more  than  the  mere 
words  of  that  book.  And,  secoVidly,  the  teacher  can  not  help  his 
pupils  to  acquire  any  part  of  any  science,  elceptihg  so  far  as  he  may 
lead  them  clearly  to  comprehend  it  Mr.  Peirce  continually  detected 
and  repudiated  the  substitution  of  memory  for  understanding ;  and 
earnestly  enjoined  it  upon  his  pupils  to  do  likewise,  when  they  should 
become  teachers. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  -after  opening  the  Normal  School  at  Lexing- 
ton, Mr.  Peirce  instituted  the  Model  Department, — a  School  composed 
of  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  just  such  as  would  be  found  in 
most  of  our  country  district  schools.  In  that  he  led  his  normal 
pupils,  seriatim,  by  turns,  to  apply  and  test  for  themselves,  the 
correctness,  the  excellence  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  which  he 
was  laboring  to  instil  into  them.  This  was  the  most  peculiar  part  of 
the  institution.  In  the  management  of  it,  he  erinoed  great  adroitness 
as  well  as  indomitable  perseverance,  and  untiring  patience.  In  that 
Model  Department,  the  future  teachers,  under  his  supervision,  practised 
the  best  methods  of  governing  and  instructing  children,  so  that  each  . 
one,  when  she  left  the  Normal  School,  carried  with  her  same  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  a  common  school. 

Thus  Mr.  Peirce  wrought  three  years  at  Lexington,  performing  an 
amount  of  labor,  which,  should  we  give  it  in  detail,  it  might  lessen,  in 
the  estiniation  of  our  readers,  our  credibility  as  a  biographer.  He 
fully  justified  the  confidence  which  Mr.  Mann  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion had  reposed  in  him.  And  he  gained  continually  the  reverence  and 
the  love  of  his  successive  pupils.  Strict  as  he  was,  uncomprombing, 
exacting  as  he  was,  he  was  yet  so  just,  so  true,  so  faithful  in  his  atten- 
tions to  each  individual, — so  kind  and  sympathizing  to  all,  even  the 
least  successful  and  most  unlovely, — that  he  conciliated  the  hearts  of 
all,  not  wholly  excepting  even  the  very  few  who  were  untractable  in 
his  hands.  It  was  so  obvious  that  he  desired  their  highest  good,  so 
obvious  that  he  was  truly  paternal  in  his  regard  for  their  personal  • 
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wel&re  and  future  usefulness,  that  "'Father  Peirce"  soon  came  to  be 
the  title  given  him  with  one  accord. 

His  labors  and  cares  were  too  much  even  for  his  powers  of  attention 
and  endurance.  They  were  such,  that  "he  seldom^  allowed  himself 
more  than  four  hours  for  sleep,  out  of  each  twenty-four.  He  slighted 
nothing.  Not  the  least  thing  was  out  of  order,  that  he  was  respon- 
sible for.  He  gave  personal  attention  to  eyery  exercise  of  each  one 
of  his  pupils— especial  consideration  to.  the  -case  of  every  one  who 
needed.  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  deportment  of  all,  out  of 
school  as  well  as  in,'  and  had  a  care  for  ihb  comfort  and  especially  for 
the  health  of  all.     It  was  more  than  he  could  longer  endure. 

In  1842,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  charge.  '*It  wasy^^we  quote  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  ''  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Board  to 
secure  the  further  services  of  that  gentleman  in  a  place,  which  he 
has  filled  with  such  honor  to  himself  and  such  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity ;  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health  and  to  other  circum- 
stances, he  felt  obliged  to  tender  his  resignation,  which  the  Board  most 
reluctantly  accepted.  Never,  perhaps,  have  greater  assiduity  and 
fidelity  distinguished  and  rewarded,  the  labors  of  any  instructor.  Mr. 
Peirce  has  retired  from  the  employment  of  teaching ;  but  the  models 
of  instruction  which  he  has  left,  and  his  power  of  exciting  an  enthu- 
siasm in  the  noble  cause  of  education,  will  long  remain  as  a  blessing 
to  the  young." 

He  left  Lexington,  regretted  by  all,  and  returned  once  more  to  his 
loved  home  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  under  the  painful  apprehen- 
sion that  his  labors  as  a  teacher  were  ended,  and  that  the  rest  of  his 
life  must  be  spent  as  an  invalid.  But  the  entire  repose  of  body  and 
mind  which  he  was  there  permitted  to  enjoy,  recruited  him  more  and 
much  sooner  than  was  expected;' and,  at  the  end, of  two  years,  he 
was  ready  to  engage  again  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

His  successor,  at  Lexington,  gladly  resigned  the  place  in  his  favor. 
He  was  at  once  reelected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  resumed  the  charge  of  the  Normal  School  in  August,  1844; — 
not,  however,  in  Lexington.  The  number  of  pupils  had  so  greatly 
increased  that  much  larger  accommodations  were  needed  than  could  be 
furnished  in  Lexington.  A  building  of  suitable  dimensions,  but  erected 
for  another  purpose,  had  just  then  been  purchased  in  West  Newton. 
All  arrangements  necessary  for  the  school  were  to  be  made  in  it. 
The  devising  and  superintending  of  these  devolved  upon  Mr.  Peirce ; 
and  he  soon  showed,  so  far  as  the  limits  within  which  he  was  required 
to  work  would  permit,  that  he  knew  how  a  school-room  ought  to  be 
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constructed,  arranged,  furnished,  warmed  and  ventilated,  as  well  as 
how  those  who  should  be  gathered  into  it,  ought  to  be  instructed. 
Every  one  who  came  to  view  the  work,  when  completed,  acknowledged 
that  he  had  made  the  best  possible  use  of  the  premises  and  the  funds, 
that  had  been  put  at  his  disposal. 

In  that  somewhat  new  and  much  enlarged  sphere,  he  labored  yet 
five  years  more,  with  his  wonted  fidelity,  skill  and  success.  He  had 
now  very  able  assistants,  those  on  whose  faithfVilness  as  well  as  ability, 
he  could  implicitly  rely.  Yet  was  his  attention  unremitted.  He  was 
mindful  of  every  thing.  His  pupils  were  not  regarded  merely  as 
component  parts  of  their  several  classes.  Each  of  them  was  an  indi- 
vidual. Each  might  h^ve  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with,  peculiar 
obstacles  to  success.  He,  therefore,  sought  to  know  each  one  person- 
ally, that  he  might  render  the  aid,  and  suggest  the  discipline  applica- 
ble to  each.  True,  as  he  never  spared  himself,  so  he  rigidly  exacted  of 
his  pupils  all  that  he  knew  them  to  be  able  to  perform.  Yet,  he 
sympathized  with  every  one  of  them.  He  was  as  a  father  to  them 
all.  The  discovery  of  any  serious  faults  in  any  of  them  only  made 
him  more  solicitous  for  their  improvement,  more  tender  in  his  manner ; 
although  never  indulgent^  never  remitting  what  it  was  right  to  require. 

It  was  during  this  second  connexion  with  the  Normal  School  that 
Mr.  Pierce  laid  the  foundation  of  a  disease  that  will  probably  cause 
him  much  discomfort,  it  may  be  severe  suffering,  so  long  as  he  abides 
in  the  body. 

It  was  his  unvarying  determination  to  have  every  thing  pertaining 
to  the  school-house  so  carefully  arranged,  and  in  such  perfect  order 
betimes,  that  not  one  minute  of  the  hours  appropriated  to  school 
exercises  should  be  lost.  All  his  pupils  were  females.  He,  therefore, 
could  not  call  upon  them  for  assistance  in  some  of  the  ''chores''  that 
needed  to  be  done  every  day  and  night,  especially  in  the  winter  season. 
Neither  could  he  hire  the  service  of  any  man,  who  would  never  fail 
to  do  every  thing  that  needed  to  be  done,  at  the  right  time,  and 
in  the  best  manner.  Furthermore,  he  was  unwilling  to  increase  the 
expenses  of  his  pupils,  many  of  whom  were  poor,  by  swelling  the 
amount  of  incidental  charges,  which  devolved  upon  them.  During 
each  of  the  winters  at  West  Newton,  as  he  used  to  do  while  at  Lex- 
ington, when  the  night  was  very  cold,  threatening  an  unusually  severe 
morning,  he  would  go,  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  and  replenish  the 
furnace,  to  insure  a  comfortable  room  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 
He  would  always  go,  at  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  attend  to  the 
fires,  sweep  off  the  snow  from  the  steps,  shovel  paths  around  the  house, 
bring  water  enough  from  a  neighboring  weU  to  supply  the  demands 
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of  the  day,  and  then,  returning  home,  would  devote  himself  to  study 
until  school  time,  carefully  preparing  himself  upon  every  lesson  which 
he  was  about  to  teach.  It  may  seem  to  some  of  our  readers  that  we 
are  condescending  too  much  in  making  mention  of  such  matters ;  but, 
it  is  in  faithful  attention  to  small  matters  that  the  depth  and  strength 
of  a  man's  principles  are  evinced.*  And  the  fbct  that  it  was  these 
things  which  brought  upon  him  a  malady  that  will  be  life-long,  gives 
them  no  little  importa^nce  in  the  memoir  of  this  excellent  man. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  he  was  compelled  again  to  resign  the 
charge  of  the  Normal  School,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  thing 
of  his  own  creation ;  to  the  welfare  of  which  every  power  of  his  soul 
and  of  his  body  had  been  consecrated  for  eight  years.  And  now  he 
must  leave  it,  with  the  sad  consciousness  that  health  and  strength 
were  so  seriously  impaired  that  he  was  no  longer  able,  and  never 
again  would  be  able,  to  discharge,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  the 
duties  of  the  place  he  had  filled  so  long.  Yes,  literally^//eJ.  No 
one  but  himself  could  recount  any  of  Father  Peirce's  shortcomings. 
His  measure  of  performance  had  run  over  rather  than  come  short.  That 
was  a  day  of  sore  trial  to  his  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  the  many 
who  revered  and  loved  him.  Yet  was  it  an  occasion  of  joy,  of  gener- 
ous exultation.  He  was  to  receive  an  honorable  discharge  from  an 
arduous  post,  the  duties  of  which  had  been  excellently  well  fulfilled. 

The  highest  commendations  of  his  fidelity  and  success  were  be- 
stowed by  the  Board  of  Education  and  others,  who  had  been  most 
cognizant  of  his  labors.  His  pupils,  in  great  numbers,  gathered  about 
him,  to  testify  their  respect  and  affection.  The  Normal  School-rooms, 
which  he  had  constructed,  and  had  permeated  with  his  earnest,  devoted 
spirit,  every  day  of  every  term  for  five  years,  were  tastefully  and  perti- 
nently decorated ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  as  many  of  his  normal 
children,  and  tried  friends,  and  generous  patrons  of  the  institution,  as 
the  rooms  would  admit,  he  was  addressed  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
who  had  selected  him  for  that  high  place,  had  persuaded  him  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  who  could,  more  justly  than  any  body  else,  appreciate  the 
exceeding  value  of  his  services.  It  was  a  valedictory  honorable  alike 
to  him  who  gave  and  him  who  received  it. 

A  purse,  containing  about  five  hundred  dollars,  contributed  by  his 
pupils  and  other  friends,  was  then  presented,  to  induce  and  enable 
him  to  accept  the  appointment,  tendered  to  him  by  the  American 
Peace  Society,  to  go  as  one  of  their  representatives  to  the  World's 
Peace  Congress,  to  be  held  shortly  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

,  *  Mr.  Peirc«  required  nothinf  of  his  papilt,  that  he  did  not  hlnuelf  practise.  Durinf  the 
'fifty  years  of  bis  sebool-keeplnf ,  he  never  absented  himself  in  a  single  instance  for  the  sake 
of  any  recreation.    And  he  toot  tardy  only  twiee. 
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f-' ;    This  was  almost  the  only  recrgajjon  he  had  allowed  himself  to  think  7  j 
of  taking  since  he  left  college,  in  1810. 

He  went  to  Europe  in  company  with  a  long-tried  friend,— one  of  the 
same  ripe  age  with  himself^  of  similar  tastes  and  character, — ^the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Allen,  of  Northborough,  who,  like  himself,  had  well-earned  a 
respite  from  care  and  toil.  Both  of  them  were  disciples  of  the  vener- 
able Worcester,  the  Apostle  of  Peace,  and  had,  for  many  years,  incul- 
cated  and  practised  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  which  that  holy  man 
labored  to  redeem  from  neglect.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  common 
interest  that  they  went  to  a  convention  of  persons,  called  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  to  meet  in  the  metropolis  of  the  most  belligerent 
nation  of  modern  Europe.  The  meeting  convened  on  tl^e  22 d  day  of 
August,  1849.  There  they  saw,  heard  and  communed  with  many  of 
the  pure,  Christian  men  of  Christendom,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  clash 
of  armies,  the  shouts  of  victory,  the  lamentations  of  defeat,  had  long 
seen  and  deplored  the  folly  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  war,  and  had 
been  earnestly  inquiring  for  some  other  modes  of  adjusting  the  differ- 
ences which  must  needs  arise  between  nations,  similar  to  those  that 
are  relied  upon  in  cases  that  arise  between  individuals. 

They  afterward  spent  some  months,  traveling  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  enjoying  all  the  gratification  that  the  time  and  their 
opportunities  allowed  them,  and  their  abundant  stores  of  historical  and 
classical  knowledge  qualified  them  to  partake  of. 

In  a  letter  lately  received  from  Dr.  Allen,  he  says  of  Mr.  Peirco : 

I  never  fully  appreciated  his  merits,  until  he  became  connected  with  the  Nor- 
mal School.  There,  as  all  know,  he  was  not  only  principal  bat  prineepB,  There 
he  exhibited  the  abundant  fruits  of  his  patient,  faithful  labors,  continued,  without 
intermission,  through  the  years  of  his  youth  and  manhood  ;  and  there  he  gained  a 
name  that  will  live  and  be  honored  by  future  generations.  *  *  *  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  his  fellow-traveler  in  a  tour  through  some  parts  of  England  and 
the  Ck>ntinent,  in  the  summer  of  1849.  We  went  in  the  same  packet,  r^e  in  the 
same  cars  or  carriages,  lodged  at  the  same  inns.  This  dose  and  longKX)ntinued 
intercourse  served  to  cement  our  friendship,  and  greatly  to  increase  my  high 
respect  for  him  as  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  integrity,  honor  and  purity,— on 
Israelite^  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe,  in  1850,  partly  because  of  his 
pecuniary  need,  but  mainly  because  of  his  love  of  teaching,  he  became 
an  assistant  in  the  excellent  school  opened  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Allen, 
in  the  premises  lately  of  the  Normal  School,  which  was  removed  to 
Framingbam ;  and  there,  like  the  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams  in  Congress, 
he  has  for  several  years  been  discharging,  with  exemplary  fidelity,  the 
duties  of  a  subordinate,  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  so  long  presided. 

If  there  be  one  excellence  which,  more  than  another,  has  character- 
ized the  schools  kept  by  Mr.  Peirce,  from  the  beginning  of  his  long 
career,  it  is  the  especial  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  moral  culture  of 
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his  pupils.  He  early  perceived  that  the  development  of  the  intel* 
nictaaT  "forces  of  the  children  of  men,  and  the  bestowment  upon  them 
of  large  stores  of  literary  and  scientific  knowledge,  without  a  corres- 
ponding unfolding  of  their  moral  natures,  fitted  and  often  would  rather 
dispose  them  to  vice  more  than  to  virtue.  It  has  long  been  obvious 
that  ^  knowledge  is  power  "  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  Mr.  Peirce 
was  fully  persuaded  that  those  instructors  were  conferring  a  question- 
able benefit  upon  society,  if  nothing  worse,  who  were  sending  out 
children,  enabled  to  run  well  on  any  of  the  various  courses  which 
might  be  thrown  open  to  their  political  ambition,  their  love  of  money, 
or  desire  for  social  distinction,  unless  they  have  taken  all  necessary 
pains  to  fortify  them  against  temptation,  by  awakening  in  their  hearts  a 
profound  reverence  for  all  the  laws  of  God,  and  an  unfeigned,  impartial 
respect  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  their  fellow-men. 

His  views  on  this  fundamentally  important  matter  were  fully  exhib- 
ited in  a  carefully  prepared  Essay  on  **  Crime,  its  cause  and  cure," 
which  he  presented  incognito  to  the  committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  on  Prize  Kssajrs,  in  1853.  Each  member  of 
that  committee  by  himself  examined  it,  and  formed  his  decision  with- 
out conference  with  the  other  members.  They  all  concurred  in 
awarding  to  his  essay  the  premium  offered.  And  yet,  when  the  essay 
came  to  be  read  before  the  Institute  at  New  Haven,  it  was  misunder- 
stood, misrepresented,  vehemently  opposed,  and  finally  forbidden  a 
place  among  the  publications  of  the  Institute.  Seldom  has  there 
been  such  an  instance  of  hot  haste  in  a  deliberative  assembly  of  wise 
and  good  men.  The  essay  was  soon  after  published,  just  as  it  had 
been  read  to  the  Institute.  It  vindicates  itself  against  the  decision 
of  that  body.  And  it  has  also  the  endorsement  of  such  men  as  George 
B.  Emerson  and  Solomon  Adams.  The  essay  does  not,  as  was 
alledged,  charge  upon  the  schools  of  New  England  that  they  teach  im- 
morality, or  that  they  are  the  productive  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime 
among  us.  It  only  asserts  and  maintains  what  was  seen  to  be  true  by 
the  most  careful  observers,  and  has  since  become  more  and  more 
apparent  to  all  who  take  any  notice, — Ist,  that  merely  intellectttal 
education  is  no  security  against  immorality  or  crime ;  2d,  that  facts 
show  that  crime  may  increase  at  the  same  time  with  increased  atten- 
tion to  education, — the  common  education  of  the  school ; — ^that  this  is 
the  case,  to  some  extent,  in  our  own  New  England ;  and  for  the 
reason,  in  part,  that  the  common  education  of  our  schools  has  in  it 
too  little  of  the  moral  element.  We  cultivate  the  head  more  than 
the  heart.  And  3d,  that  there  is,  hence,  a  call  upon  teachers,  commit- 
tees, parents,  and  all  friends  of  true  education,  to  make  a  larger  outlay 
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for  moral  instraction,  assigning  to  it  in  our  schools  the  high  place  its 
importance  demands.  No  propositions  respecting  onr  schools  could 
have  been  announced,  that  were  then,  and  are  now,  more  easily  proved 
than  these.  Could  Mr.  Peirce*s  essay  be  read  again  to  the  Institute,  at 
this  day,  it  would  meet  with  a  very  different  reception.  The  eyes  of 
many  more  men,  here  and  in  Europe,  have  opened  since  1858,  to  dis- 
cern what  he  then  saw.  While  we  are  writing  these  pages,  a  grave 
amount  of  testimony,  exactly  to  the  point  in  question,  is  brought  to 
us  in  a  contemporary  journal.  The  Beligioua  Magazine^  as  follows  : 

Education  in  New  England  has  not  been  receding  these  dozen  years.  Schools 
have  been  mnltiplied ;  universities  have  been  enlarged ;  the  standEard  of  scholar- 
ship has  been  raised.  Yet  the  grosser  kinds  of  iniquity  have  been  spreading  too. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  penitentiaries  and  criminal  dockets,  has 
shown  that  this  growth  of  lawlessness  is  just  as  great,  in  proportion,  among  uose 
classes  that  instruction  reaches,  as  with  the  abject  and  illiterate.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  in  a  careful  work  on  the  moral  statis- 
tios  of  England  and  Wales,  shows  that  crime  is  not  according  to  ignorance. 
Similar  returns  from  France  indicate,  in  facl,  that  the  most  higmy  educated  dis- 
tricU  are  the  most  criminal  districts.  A  series  of  able  articles  in  the  "  Morning 
Chronicle,"  ibr  1849  and  1850,  go  to  establish  the  same  strange  and  almost  para- 
doxical conclusion  respecting  different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  testimony 
of  many  chaplains  of  prisons  is  brought  to  oonBrm  it.  The  ingenious  treatise  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  entitled  **  Social  Statistics,"  adduces  much  parallel  evidence. 
There  may  be  some  element  in  such  data  to  modify  an  inference  cS  the  full 
breadth  of  the  apparent  facts.  Yet  is  it  a  most  impressive  result.  Ought  it  not  to 
satisfy  us  that  mental  cultivation  and  moral  principle  are  two  things, — ^meant,  no 
doubt  to  be  harmonized  and  to  help  each  other,  but  easily  separated,  and  even 
made  perversely  hostile  ? 

Horace  Mann  took  the  true  ground,  in  his  late  address  at  Antioch 
College,  in  maintaining  that  colleges  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  character  of  its  graduates ;  and 
that  diplomas  should  either  contain,  or  be  accompanied  with,  a  dis- 
criminating certificate  of  moral  character. 

We  think  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  owe  it  to  them- 
selves, and  to  their  committee  on  prizes,  not  less  than  to  Mr.  Peiroe, 
to  reconsider  their  action  in  1853  respecting  his  essay,  and  to  give  it 
the  honorable  place  among  their  publications  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

In  accordance  with  the  conviction  declared  in  that  essay,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  which  breathes  through  it,  Mr.  Peirce,  from  the 
first,  has  given  bis  chief  attention  to  the  moral  conduct  and  principles 
of  his  pupils.  No  violation  of  the  truth,  in  act  or  word,  no  obliquity 
of  language,  or  feeling,  or  motive,  would  he  pass  lightly  over.  Any 
thing  of  the  kind  revealed  to  him  that  there  was  unsoundness  at  the 
very  basis  of  his  pupil's  character ;  and  he  had  no  heart,  until  that 
should  be  remedied,  to  go  on  building  upon  a  foundation  that  he 
knew  might  at  any  time  give  way,  and  leave  the  superstructure  a 
moral  ruin, — all  the  more  unsightly  and  pitiful  if  decorated  with  the 
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ornaments  which   learning,  genius   and  taste  may  have  entwined 
around  the  fallen  columns. 

Of  course,  it  was  in  the  preparation  and  recitation  of  their  lessons, 
for  the  most  part^  that  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  pupil's  faults, 
or  weaknesses, — ^was  brought  into  conflict  with  the  evil  that  was 
in  them.  He  never  punished,  he  never  reproved  a  pupil  for  &iling  to 
do  what  he  was  unable  to  do ;  but  only  for  negligence,  for  inattention, 
for  not  having  made  the  effort  he  was  bound  to  make.  This  ho 
jusUy  accounted  an  immorality.  It  was  unfaithfulness  to  one's  self; 
a  fraud  upon  the  teacher ;  ingratitude  to  one's  parents ;  impiety 
toward  God.  No  one  could  have  been  more  tender,  sympathizing, 
than  Mr.  Peirce  always  was,  to  one  in  difiSiculty.  He  would  explain 
what  was  obscure.  He  would  remove  all  obstacles  out  of  his  way, 
excepting  that  which  the  pupil  alone  could  remove, — the  obstacle  in 
his  own  will, — his  indisposition  to  make  the  needful  effort  That  the 
pupil  must  make  himself.  And  Mr.  Peirce  never  released  him; 
never  qualified  a  demand  that  it  was  reasonable  to  enforce. 

Any  artifices  at  the  time  of  recitation,  any  promptings  by  word 
or  sign,  any  sly  lockings  to  discover  what  ought  to  have  been  learnt 
before,  if  detected,  (as  they  were  very  apt  to  be  by  his  vigilant  eye 
or  ear,)  were  sure  to  bring  upon  the  culprits  severe  reprimands,  it 
may  have  been  some  more  enduring  punishments.  He  could  not 
look  upon  such  as  light  offences, — ^merely  roguish  tricks,  pardonable  in 
thoughtless  boys.  They  were  firauds — attempts  to  make  things  and 
persons  appear  to  be  what  they  were  not.  And,  if  boys  and  girls  did 
not  appreciate  the  iniquity  of  such  things,  it  ought  all  the  more  care- 
fully to  be  exposed  to  them,  and  impressed  upon  them. 

So,  too,  unnecessary  tardiness  and  absence  from  school,  playing  or 
whispering  during  the  hours  assigned  to  study,  were  denounced  and 
treated  as  grave  offences  against  the  little  community,  (which  every 
school  is,)  no  less  than  against  one's  self.  Each  and  all  of  these  things 
were  reproved  and  punished,  not  so  much  because  they  were  contrary 
to  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted,  as  because  they  were  wrong  in 
themselves,  contrary  to  the  eternal  laws  of  right.  He  w&s  careful  to 
make  the  morality  of  all  his  requirements  apparent  to  his  pupils. 
His  was  not  an  arbitrary  government  His  laws  were  not  matters  of 
his  own  invention.  They  were  the  principles  of  righteousness  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  children. 

,  We  have  already  stated  that,  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  teacher, 
Mr.  Pehx»  resorted  to  the  then  common  expedients  for  insuring  order, 
obedience,  and  attention  to  study;  to  wit,  corporal  punishmenta, 
appeals  to  emulation,  offers  of  premiums.    By  these  he  did,  for  the 
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most  part,  obtain  good  recitations.  He  kept  what  was  accounted  a 
good  school.  He  got  to  himself  a  high  reputation.  He  could  always 
have  as  many  pupils  as  he  saw  fit  to  receive.  For,  behind  all  these 
things,  there  were  accuracy,  thoroughness,  untiring  assiduity,  and  im- 
partial fidelity.  It  would  seem,  too,  from  the  letters  we  have  received, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  very  perverse,  ill-disposed  ones,  he 
was  generally  beloved  as  well  as  respected  by  his  pupils.  They  were 
a!l  satisfied  that  he  desired  to  promote  their  highest  welfare ;  and 
that  he  was  able  as  well  as  willing  to  teach  them  all  they  were  willing 
or  able  to  learn.  Goldsmith's  description  of  a  country  schoolmaster, 
might  be  taken  as  quite  a  correct  likeness  of  him  in  that  day,  and  of 
the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  parents  and  their  children. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  he  came  to  distrust  the  common 
appliances,  and,  at  last^  long  ago,  utterly  to  abandon  and  discounte- 
nance the  use  of  them.  He  has  been  so  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  schools  for  the  last  twenty  years,  without  corporal  pun- 
ishments, premiums,  or  artificial  emulations,  and  withal  has  been 
so  prominent  an  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine  of  school  government, 
that  it  may  be  instructive,  as  well  as  interesting  to  our  readers,  to  be 
informed  of  the  process  of  the  change,  which  took  place  in  him,  and 
the  reasons  for  that  change. 

Our  account  will  be  taken  mainly  from  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to 
a  very  particular  friend, — wrote  without  the  expectation  that  any 
part  of  it  would  be  given  to  the  public.  It  will  speak  for  itself.  It 
will  call  forth  responses  from  the  hearts  of  many,  who  have  had,  or 
may  have,  much  experience  in  school-keeping. 

The  change  was  gmdaal,  the  work  of  time,  and  arose  from  various  oonsidcra- 
tioiis.  Ist.  I  oould  not,  at  least  I  did  not,  alway»adniiniBter  corporal  pnnishment, 
without  awakening,  or  yielding  to  emotions  of  a  doubtfal  oharscter.  I  began  to 
suspect  that  the  effect  upon  myself  was  not  good  ;  and  I  oould  see  that  it  often 
shocked,  disturbed,  but  did  not  exalt  the  moral  sentimentof  the  school.  In  a  word, 
to  both  parties,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  work  spiritual  death  rather  than  life.  2d. 
Often,  after  having  inflicted  it,  I  was  visited  with  very  troublesome  doubts ;  sueh 
as,  that  possibly  1  had  been  too  severe,  even  where  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
offender  deserved  some  chastisement ;  sometimes  with  a  query,  whether  I  oould 
not  have  gotten  along  quite  as  well  without  any  blows  at  all.  This  last  query 
was  pretty  apt  to  arise  the  next  day,  after  all  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  had 
subsided.  3d.  Then  again  I  was  often  troubled  with  the  thought,  that  possibly  I  had 
not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  circumstances,  and  connderations,  which 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  culprit,  such  as  natural  temperament,  inherited  disposi- 
tion, his  previous  training,  suiTounding  influences,  and  peculiar  temptations.  4th. 
Moreover,  when  I  witnessed  the  blessed,  the  heavenly  effects  of  forgiveness,  and 
encouragement,  I  would  almost  resolve  forthwith  to  put  away  the  ferule  and  strap, 
and  rely  on  moral  suasion  alone.  5th.  As  I  lived  longer,  and  observed,  and 
experienced  more,  if  I  grew  no  wiser  in  other  respects,  I  did  in  the  knowledge  of 
myself.  I  saw  more  of  my  own  imperfections  and  fiinlts,  and  self-conviction  made 
me  more  compassionate  and  forgiving  toward  others.  In  fine,  I  came  to  the  belief, 
that  the  natural  laws  and  their  penaltiee,  to  which  all  men,  and  the  children  of 
men,  alike,  are  subject,  from  the  beginning  of  their  existence,  were  founded  in  love, 
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as  wed  as  wisdom  ;  yea,  that  oar  sufferings,  (the  oonseqnenoes  of  tnnsg^essioii,) 
were,  equally  with  our  eujoyments,  eYidences  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolenoe  of 
the  Heavenly  Father.  I  thought,  too,  that  I  could  discern  a  connexion  between 
the  transgression  committed  and  the  penalty  endured, — an  adaptation  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  in  the  divine  discipline,  the  like  of  which  I  could  not  see  in  my  own 
artificial  inJUetions.  The  punishments  I  was  wont  to  apply,  began  to  seem  to 
me  harsh,  fiur-fetched,  arbitrary,  having  no  relation  to  the  oJOTences  committed. 
And  ought  we  not,  said  I  to  myself,  in  our  discipline  of  children,  to  strive  to  imitate, 
as  closely  as  possible,  the  Divine  administration  7  On  philosophical  principles,  too, 
it  seemed  to  me,  the  educator  of  the  young  could  not  be  justified,  in  appealing  to 
fear  and  force.  Hope  is  a  higher,  nobler  principle  than  fear.  Hope,  cheers, 
quickens,  awakens  aspiration,  excites  to  effort  and  sustains  it.  Fear  addresses 
itself  to  selfishness-^  depresses  and  debases  the  subject  of  it.  Moreover,  it  seemed 
to  me,  as  the  Creator  had  adapted  the  human  mind  to  seek,  apprehend  and  enjoy 
the  truth,  that,  whenever  truth  was  rightly  presented,  it  would  be  apprehended, 
embraced,  enjoyed,  as  naturally  as  the  stomach  receives,  and  relishes  its  appro- 
priate food,  without  the  extraneous  and  ill-adapted  stimulus  of  blouJ9.  He,  whose 
inspiration  gave  underBtanding  to  man,  did  not  so  fi^hion  it  as  to  render  blowt 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  receive  and  appreciate  knowledge.  I  came  to  see  less 
and  less  clearly  the  loving  kindness,  or  wisdom  of  such  appliances. 

God,  creation,  man,  human  relations,  indeed  all  things  began  to  put  on  a  new 
and  more  beautiful  aspect.  Under  the  rule  and  quickening  influence  of  love, 
the  school-room  wore  a  new  and  brighter  face, — ^brighter  prospectively,  when  1 
entered  it  in  ibe  morning ;  brighter  retrospectively,  when  I  left  it  at  night. 

The  above,  I  trust,  will  serve  to  hint  to  you  the  leading  considerations  that 
wrought  with  me  a  change  of  views  and  of  practice,  in  regard  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  school  discipline ;  in  regard  to  the  means  and  motives  to  be  resorted  to,  in 
the  great  work  of  education.  The  persons  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  4iboat 
this  change  in  me,  quite  unconsciously  it  may  have  been  to  themselves,  were  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mottcy,  late  of  Lynnfield,  Mass. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Damon,  late  of  West 
Oaknbridge,  and  Lucretia  Mott.  The  conversations  of  each  of  these  excellent  per- 
sons, helped  to  bring  me  to  the  result  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  I  think  it 
was  after  listening  to  a  conversation  from  Mrs.  Mott,  at  Nantucket,  in  1827,  that 
I  definitely  formed  the  resolution  to  attempt  thenceforward  to  keep  school  without 
the  interventiony  (for  I  can  not  say  aid,)  of  blows. 

In  the  same  communication,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  an  abstract, 
Mr.  Peiroe,  says : — "  The  book  to  which,  after  the  Bible,  I  owe  most, 
is  that  incomparable  work  of  George  Combe, '  On  the  Constitution  of 
Man  J  It  was  to  me  a  most  suggestive  book ;  and  I  regard  it  as  the 
best  treatise  on  education,  and  the  philosophy  of  man,  which  I  have 
ever  met  with." 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  methods  of  teaching  and  governing, 
Mr.  Pierce,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  has  made  the 
impression  upon  his  pupils,  that  he  was  able  to  give  them  all  the 
instruction  they  were  disposed  or  able  to  receive ;  and  that  it  was 
his  unfeigned  desire,  and  constant  endeavor,  to  lead  them  to  become 
truly  wisey  and  truly  good. 

The  highest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  his  excellence,  as  a  man 
and  a  teacher,  would  be  a  compendium  of  the  very  numerous  tesd- 
monials  which  lie  before  us,  from  his  earliest  and  his  latest  pupils. 
We  have  already  given  several  from  those  of  the  former  class.  A  few 
from  the  latter  must  suffice,  and  will  appropriately  close  our  memoir. 

One,  who  was  a  member  of  his  first  class  at  Lexington,  in  1839  and 
1840,  writes  thus :  "  I  soon  learnt  to  respect  him,  hr  his  untiring 
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WAtchfblness,  his  uncompromising  integrity,  and  bis  unceasing  faith- 
fulness— *  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.'  To  these  I  can  bear  a 
most  grateful  testimony/' 

Another,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils  at  West  Newton,  in  1849,  says  : 
**  As  an  earnest,  thorough,  and  effective  teacher,  I  believe  him  to  be 
unequaled.  Endeavoring,  as  he  mainly  did,  to  rear  the  education  of 
his  pupils  upon  a  true,  solid  basis,  he  dwelt  especially  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  every  thing  to  be  taught ;  aiming  constantly  to  ^ve  that 
thorough,  mental  discipline,  which  puts  the  pupil  into  possession  of 
his  powers  of  acquisition  and  preservation.  But  Father  Peirce's 
crowning  excellence,  was  his  moral  power.  I  have  never  known  a 
person  who  wielded  so  palpable  an  influence  in  this  respect  Few 
natures  could  long  withstand  it.  And  I  believe  the  good  he  has  done 
in  this,  the  highest,  most  essential,  but  most  neglected  part  of  human 
development,  will  never  be  duly  estimated  in  time.  *  .*  *  He 
combines,  it  seems  to  me,  all  the  gentleness,  tenderness,  delicacy  of  a 
refined  woman,  with  all  the  manliness  of  a  true  man." 

An  excellent  young  man,  who  became  one  of  his  pupils,  soon  after 
his  return  from  Europe,  has  sent  us  the  following  testimony.  **  To 
Mr.  Peirce,  under  God,  I  owe  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired,  and  the 
moral  character  I  have  formed.  I  went  to  his  school  with  strong  pro- 
clivities to  dissipation,  and  an  utter  distaste  for  study.  With  great 
forbearance,  and  by  skilful,  as  well  as  kind  management,  he  has  en- 
abled me  to  overcome  both .  He  exerts  quietly  a  very  powerful  influence 
over  those  who  are  intrusted  to  his  discipline.  He  at  once  commands 
their  respect ;  and,  in  due  time,  engages  their  affection." 

But  we  must  close ; — and  we  close  in  the  words  of  one,  who  was 
first  a  very  favorite  pupil,  and  afterward,  for  years,  a  most  devoted 
and  effective  assistant, — Mrs.  E.  N.  Walton : 

I  do  not  now  recall  any  striking  incidents,  that  wouM  illustrate  Father  Peirce's 
character,  either  as  a  teacher,  or  as  the  pioneer  in  the  great  struggle  which  has 
resulted  in  the  life  and  acknowledged  necessity  of  Normal  Schools.  His  life  was 
uniformly  so  true,  and  his  labors  so  unremitted,  that,  as  I  look  back  upon  them,  I 
discern  no  points  that  were  strikingly  prominent  above  others.  The  impression  is 
rather'that  of  a  beautiful  whole,  *  *  *  Every  life  has  its  leaBon  f^  human- 
ity ]  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  taught  by  his.  The  almost  omnipotence,  within 
man's  sphere,  of  a  strong,  inflexible  wti/,  and  of  patient,  unremitted  effi>rtB  In 
striving  for  the  truth,  and  obeying  one's  convictions  of  right.  His  energy,  united 
with  his  conscientiousness,  made  him  what  he  was,  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
what  he  did.  What  he  undertook,  he  would  do.  Attempting  was  with  him,  so 
far  as  human  efforts  could  make  it,  a  sjrnonyro  of  eueeeeding.  At  first,  I  won- 
dered at  the  results  he  accomplished  *,  but  an  occurrence,  which  happened  while  we 
were  at  West  Newton,  showed  me  so  fully  his  peculiar  temperament,  that  I  never 
afterward  doubted  that  he  would  perform  any  task  he  set  himself  abouL  What- 
ever he  could  do,  and  had  shown  to  be  practicable,  he  insisted  should  be  attempted 
by  others.  His  pupils  generally  were  real  workere.  They  did  not  dare  do 
otherwise  than  strive,  and  keep  striving  to  the  end.  They  felt,  when  they  set 
about  teaching,  thiit  there  roust  be  no  failure  •,  the  whole  normal  enterprise  restad, 
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for  the  time  beiii|^,  upon  llieir  ■honlden,  and  thej  most  bear  it,  thoqgh  tfaey  wero 
crashed  beneath  il 

His  power  of  example  was  immense.  Those  pnpils,  apon  whom  his  seal  is 
deepest  set,  are  remarkable  for  their  energy,  thsir  fiiithfolness,  their  seal  and  their 
attention  to  the  UttU  ihinge, 

**  Learn  first  that  whioh  eomes  first"  **  Attend  to  one  thin?  nt  a  time."  '*  Do 
thoronghly  what  yon  attempt  to  do  at  all."  *'  Kip  evW  in  the  bad."  "■  Be  fiiithftil 
in  small  matters."  *'  Be  firm,  and  yet  be  mild."  **  Be  youselves  what  yon  wonld 
have  yoar  papils  become."  These  maxims  he  repeated  again  and  again  to  thoee 
he  was  training  to  be  teachers,  in  view  of  their  prospective  doties.  And  "  live 
to  the  Truth," — *^  Live  to  the  Tmth,"  was  so  ingraAed  into  onr  normal  being 
that,  shoald  the  mere  walls  of  Normal  Hall  be  timibled  to  the  earth,  the  last  sound 
that  would  come  from  them,  to  onr  ears  at  least,  wonM  be,  *^  Live  to  the  IVuth." 

NOTE. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  in  1851,  bj  Mr.  Peirce,  to  Hon.  Heniy 
Barnard,  then  Superintendent  of  Comnion  Schools  in  Connecticut,  em- 
bodies his  own  Yielvs  as  to  the  aims  of  his  labors  as  Principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Lexington,  and  West  Newton. 

"  Dear  Sir  :— Yoq  ask  me  '  what  I  aimed  to  accomplish,  and  wonld  aim  to 
aecomplifth  now,  with  my  past  experience  before  me,  in  a  Normal  School.' 

I  answer  briefly,  that  it  was  my  aim,  and  ic  would  be  my  aim  again,  to  make 
better  teachers,  and  especially,  bett^  teachers  for  oar  common  schools ;  po 
that  those  primary  semmaries,  on  which  so  many  depend  for  their  education, 
might  answer,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  end  of  their  instiimion:  Yes,  to  make 
better  teachers ;  teachers  who  would  understand,  and  do  their  business  better ; 
teachers,  who  should  know  more  of  the  nature  of  children,  of  youthful  devel- 
opments, more  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  more  of  the  true  methods  of 
leaching:  who  would  teach  more  philosophically,  more  in  harmony  with  the 
namral  aevelopment  of  the  young  mind,  with  a  truer  regard  to  the  order  and 
connection  in  which  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  should  be  presented  to 
1^,  and,  of  course,  more  successftiUy.  Again,  I  felt  tl^t  there  was  a  call  for  a 
truer  govemmeDt,  a  higher  training  and  discipline,  in  our  schools ;  that  the  ap- 
peal to  the  rod,  to  a  sense  of  shame  and  fear  of  bodily  pain,  so  prevalent  m 
them,  had  a  tendency  to  make  children  mean,  secretive,  and  yengeful,  instead 
of  high-minded,  trntMul,  and  generous ;  and  I  wished  to  see  them  in  the  hands 
of  teachers,  who  could  understand  the  higher  and  porer  motives  of  action,  as 
gratitude,  generous  affection,  sense  of  duty,  by  which  children  should  be  influ- 
enoMl,  andunder  which  their  whole  character  should  be  formed.  In  short,  I 
was  desirous  of  putting  our  schools  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  make 
them  places  in  which  children  could  learn,  not  only  to  read,  and  write,  aod 
spell,  and  cifjher,  but  gain  information  on  yarious  other  topics,  (as  accounts, 
eiyil  instimtions,  natural  history,  physiology,  political  econom^,  6cc.^  which 
would  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life,  and  have  all  their  faculties,  (pnysical, 
intellectual  and  moral,)  trained  in  such  harmony  and  proportion,  as  would  re- 
sult in  the  highest  formation  of  character.  This  is  what  I  supposed  the  object 
of  Normal  Schools  to  be.    Such  was  my  object 

But  in  accepting  the  charge  of  Uie  first  American  Institution  of  this  kind,  I 
did  not  act  in  the  belief  that  there  were  no  good  teachers,  or  food  schools 
among  us ;  or  that  I  was  more  wise,  more  fit  to  teach,  than  all  my  fellows.  On 
the  contrary,  I  knew  that  there  were,  boih  within  and  without  Massachusetts, 
excellent  schools,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  and  teachers  wiser  than  myself;  yet 
my  conviction  was  strong,  that  the  ratio  of  such  schools  to  the  whole  number  of 
schools  were  small ;  and  diatthe  teachers  in  them,  for  the  most  part,  had  grown 
up  to  be  what  they  were,  from  long  observation,  and  through  tne  discipfine  of 
an  experience  painful  to  themselyes,  and  more  painful  to  their  pupils. 

It  was  my  impression  also,  that  a  majority  of  those  engaged  in  school-keep- 
ing, taught  few  branches,  and  those  imperfectly,  that  they  possessed  little  At* 
ness  for  their  business,  did  not  understand  well,  either  the  nature  of  children  or. 
the  subjects  they  professed  to  teach,  and  had  little  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  or 
goyeming  schools.    I  could  not  think  it  possible  for  them,  therefore,  to  make 
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their  instractions  rery  intelligible,  interesting,  or  profitable  to  their  papils,  or 

S resent  to  them  the  motives  best  adapted  to  secure  good  lessons  and  good  con- 
act,  or,  in  a  word,  adopt  sach  a  coarse  of  training  as  woald  result  in  a  sound 
development  of  the  facalties,  and  the  sore  formation  of  a  good  character,  i 
admitted  that  a  skill  and  power  to  do  all  this  might  be  acquired  by  trial,  if 
teachers  continued  in  their  business  long  enoagh;  but  while  teachers  were  thus 
learning,  I  was  sure  that  pupils  must  be  sufiering.  In  the  process  of  time,  a 
man  may  find  oat  by  experiment,  (trial,^how  to  tan  hides  and  convert  them  into 
leather.  Bat  most  likeTy  the  time  would  be  long,  and  he  would  spoil  many  be- 
fore he  got  through.  It  would  be  far  better  for  him,  we  know,  to  get  some 
knowledge  of  Chemistry,  and  spend  a  little  time  in  his  neighbor's  tannery,  be- 
fore he  sets  up  for  himself.  In  the  same  way,  the  farmer  may  learn  what 
trees,  and  fruits,  and  seeds,  are  best  suited  to  particular  soils,  and  climates,  and 
modes  of  culture,  but  it  must  be  by  a  needless  outlay  of  time  and  labor,  and 
the  incurring  of  much  loss.  If  wise,  he  would  first  learn  the  principles  and 
(acts  which  agricultural  experiments  have  already  established,  and  then  com- 
mence operations.  So  the  more  I  considered  the  subject,  the  more  the  convic- 
tion grew  upon  my  mind,  that  by  a  judicious  course  of  study,  and  of  disciplinei 
teachers  may  be  prepared  to  enter  on  their  work,  not  only  with  the  hope,  but 
almost  with  the  assurance  of  success.  I  did  not  then,  I  do  not  now,  (at  least 
in  the  fullest  extent  of  it,)  assent  to  the  doctrine  sooAen  expressed  in  one  form 
or  another,  that  there  are  no  general  principles  to  be  recognized  in  education ; 
no  general  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  art  of  teaching;  that  all  depends  upon 
the  individual  teacher;  that  every  principle,  motive  and  method,  must  owe  its 
power  to  the  skill  with  which  it  is  applied ;  that  what  is  true,  and  good,  and 
osefiil  in  the  hands  of  one,  may  be  qnite  Uie  reverse  in  the  hands  of  another: 
and  of  course,  that  every  man  must  invent  his  own  methods  of  teaching  ana 
governing,  it  being  impossible  successfully  to  adopt  those  of  another.  To  me 
it  seemed  that  education  had  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  science,  being  based  on 
immutable  principles,  of  which  the  practical  teacher,  though  he  may  modify 
them  to  meet  the  change  of  ever-varying  circumstances,  can  never  lose  sight 

That  the  educator  should  watch  the  operations  of  namre,  the  development  of 
the  mind,  discipline  those  faculties  whose  activities  first  appear,  and  teach  that 
knowledge  first,  which  the  child  can  most  easily  comprehend,  viz.,  that  which 
eomes  in  through  the  senses,  rather  than  through  reason  and  the  imagi- 
nation ;  that  true  education  demands,  or  rather  implies  the  training,  strengtn- 
ening,  and  perfecting  of  all  the  faculties  by  means  of  tlie  especial  exer- 
cise of  each;  that  in  teaching,  we  mast  begin  with  what  is  simple  and 
known,  and  go  on  by  easy  steps  to  what  is  complex  and  unknown ;  that  for 
trae  progress  and  lasting  results,  it  were  better  for  the  attention  to  be  concen- 
trated on  a  few  studies,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  than  to  be  divided  among 
many,  changing  from  one  to  another  at  short  intervals ;  that  in  training  chil- 
dren we  must  concede  a  special  recognition  to  the  principle  of  curiosity,  a  love  of 
knowledge,  and  so  present  truth  as  to  keep  this  principle  in  proper  action;  that 
the  pleasure  of  acquiring,  and  the  advantage  of  possessing  knowledge,  may  be 
made,  and  shoald  be  made,  a  suificient  stimulus  to  sustain  wholesome  exertion 
without  resorting  to  emulation,  or  medals,  or  any  rewards  other  than  those 
which  are  the  natural  fruits  of  industry  and  attainment;  that  for  securing  order 
and  obedience,  there  are  belter  ways  than  to  depend  solely  or  chiefly  upon  the 
rod,  or  appeals  to  fear ;  that  much  may  be  done  by  way  of  prevention  of  evil ; 
that  gentle  means  shoald  always  first  be  tried ;  that  imdue  attention  is  given  to 
intellectual  training  in  our  schools,  to  the  neglect  of  physical  and  moral ;  that 
the  training  of  the  faculties  is  more  important  than  the  communication  of 
knowledge ;  that  the  discipline,  the  instruction  of  the  sdiool-room,  shoald  bet- 
ter subserve  the  interests  of  real  life,  than  it  now  does ; — these  are  some  of  the 
principles,  truths,  facts,  in  education,  susceptible,  I  think,  of  the  clearest  de- 
monstration, and  pretty  generally  admitted  now,  by  all  enlightened  educators. 
The  old  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  by  taking  up  some 
printed  treatise  and  solving  abstract  questions  consisting  of  large  numbers, 
▼oriting  blindly  by  what  must  appear  to  the  pupil  arbitrary  rules,  would  now 
be  regarded  as  less  philosophical,  less  in  conformity  to  mental  development, 
than  the  more  modem  way  of  beginning  with  mental  Arithmetic,  using  practi- 
eal  questions,  which  involve  small  numbers,  and  explaining  the  reason  of  eve- 
ry step  as  you  go  along.  * 
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So  in  the  stndy  of  Gninmar,  no  Normal  teacher,  whether  a  graduate  or  not, 
of  a  Normal  School.  vouM  reqaire  his  popils  to  commit  the  whole  text-book  to 
memory,  before  looking  at  the  namre  or  words,  and  their  application  in  the 
stmctnre  of  sentences.  Almost  all  have  fonnd  oat  that  memorizing  the  Gram* 
mar-book,  and  the  exerdse  of  parsing,  do  yery  little  toward  giving  one  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  langoage. 

Neither  is  it  leamine  Geography,  to  read  over  and  commit  to  memory,  sta* 
tjstics  of  the  length  and  breadth  or  countries,  their  boondaries,  latitude  and  loo- 

gtude,  &c,  dec,  without  map  or  globe,  or  any  visible  illustration,  as  was  once 
e  practice.  Nor  does  the  somewhat  modern  addition  of  maps  and  globes 
mndi  help  the  process,  unless  the  scholar,  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with  ob- 
jects in  tne  outer  world,  has  been  prepared  to  use  them.  The  shading  for 
mountains,  and  black  lines  for  rivera  on  maps,  will  be  of  little  use  to  a  child 
who  has  not  already  some  idea  of  a  mountain  and  a  river. 

And  the  teacher  who  shoald  attempt  to  teach  reading  by  requiring  a  child  to 
repeat  from  daj  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  the  whole  alpha^t,  until  he 
is  familiar  with  all  the  letters,  as  was  the  fashion  in  former  days,  would  de- 
serve to  lose  his  place  and  be  sent  himself  to  school.  Could  any  lining  be  more 
injudicioas  1  Is  it  not  more  in  harmony  with  Nature's  work,  to  begin  with  sim- 
ple, significant  words,  or  rather  sentences,  taking  care  always  to  select  such  as 
are  easy  and  intellig^ible,  as  well  as  short  1  Or,  if  letten  be  taken  first,  should 
they  not  be  formed  into  small  ^ups,  on  some  principle  of  association,  and  be 
combined  with  some  visible  object  1 

Surely,  the  different  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  above-mentioned,  are 
not  all  equally  good.  Teaching  is  based  on  Immutable  principles,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  an  art. 

Nearly  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  business  of  teaching,  I  thought,  had 
given  me  some  acquaintance  with  its  true  principles  and  processes,  and  I  deem- 
ed it  no  presumption  to  believe  that  I  could  teach  them  to  others.  This  I  at- 
tempted to  do  in  the  Normal  School  at  Lexington  ;  IsL  didactically,  t.  e,  by 
Srecept,  in  the  form  of  familiar  conversations  ana  lectures ;  3d.  b^  giving  every 
ay,  and  eontinoally,  in  my  own  manner  of  teaching,  an  exemplification  of  my 
theory ;  Sd.  by  requiring  my  pupils  to  teach  each  other,  in  my  presence,  the 
lUngswhieh  I  had  taogfat  them;  and  4th.  by  means  of  the  Model  School, 
where,  under  my  general  supervision,  the  Normal  pupils  had  an  opportunitv, 
both  to  prove  and  to  improve  their  skill  in  teaching  and  managing scnools.  At 
all  our  recitations,  (the  modes  of  which  were  very  various,)  and  in  other  con- 
nections, there  was  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  of  inquiry  and  remark,  and 
Srinciples,  modes,  processes,  every  thing  indeed  relating  to  school-keeping,  was 
iscussed.  The  thoughts  and  opinions  of  each  one  were  thus  made  the  proper- 
ty of  the  whole,  and  there  was  infused  into  all  hearts  a  deeper  and  deeper  inter- 
est in  the  teachers'  calling.  In  this  way  the  Normal  School  became  a  kind  of 
standing  Teachers'  Institute. 

But  for  a  particular  account  of  my  manner  and  processes  at  the  Normal 
School,  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honor,  at  your  request, 
to  address  to  you  from  Lexington,  Jan.  1, 1841,  and  which  was  published  in 
the  Common  School  Journal,  both  of  Connecticut  and  Massacbnseits,  (vol.  3.) 

What  success  attended  my  labora,  I  must  leave  to  others  to  say.  I  acknowl- 
edge, it  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  myself.  Still  the  experiment  con- 
vinced me  that  Normal  Schools  may  be  made  a  powerful  anxiliary  to  the  cause 
of  education.  A  thorough  training  in  them,  1  am  persuaded,  will  do  much  to- 
ward supplying  the  want  of  experience.  It  will  make  the  teachers'  work  easier, 
surer,  better.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Normal  pupils  are  much  indebtea 
for  whatever  of  fitness  they  possess  for  teaching,  to  the  Normal  School.  They 
uniformly  profess  so  to  feel.  I  have,  moreover,  made  diligent  inquiry  in  regaid 
to  their  success,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  it  has  been  manifestly 
fipreat.  Strong  testimonials  to  the  success  of  many  of  the  early  graduates  of  the 
Lexington  (now  W.  Newton)  Normal  School,  were  published  with  the  8th  Re- 

?ort  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
th  vol.  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal. 
Bat  it  is  sometimes  asked,  (and  the  inquiry  deserves  an  answer,)  Allowing 
that  teaching  is  an  art,  and  that  teachera  may  be  trained  for  their  business, 
have  we  not  High  Schools  and  Academies,  in  which  the  various  school  branch- 
es are  well  taught  1    May  not  teachen  in  them  be  prepared  for  their  work  \ 
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Where  is  the  need  then  of  a  distinct  order  of  Seminaries  for  training  teaehen  1 
I  admit  we  hare  Academies.  High  Schools,  and  other  schools,  famished  with 
competent  teachers,  in  whicn  is  excellent  teaching ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  c»- 
tablishment  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  Massachoaetls,  there  was  not,  to  mj 
knowledge,  any  first-rate  institution  exclusiTely  deroted  to  training  leachen 
for  onr  common  schools;  neither  do  I  think  there  is  now  any,  except  the  Nor- 
mal Schools.  And  teachers  can  not  be  prepared  for  their  work  anywhere  else, 
so  well  as  in  seminaries  exclnsively  devoted  to  this  object  The  art  of  teach- 
ing must  be  made  the  great,  the  paramount,  the  only  concem.  It  most  not 
come  in  as  subservient  to,  or  merely  collateral  with  any  ihing  else  whatever. 
And  again,  a  Teachers'  Seminary  uiould  have  annexed  to  it,  or  rather  as  an 
integnu  part  of  it,  a  model,  or  experimental  school  for  practice. 

Were  I  to  be  placed  in  a  Normal  School  arain,  the  only  difference  in  my 
aim  would  be  to  give  more  attention  to  the  development  of  the  faculties,  to 
the  spirit  and  motives  hj  which  a  teacher  should  be  moved,  to  physical  and 
moral  education,  to  the  mcul cation  of  good  principles  and  good  manners. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  recapitulate.  It  was  irijr  aim,  and  it  would  be  my 
aim  again,  in  a  Nonnal  School,  to  raise  up  for  our  common  schools  especially, 
a  better  class  of  teachers, — ^teachers  who  would  not  only  teach  more  and  better 
than  those  already  in  the  field,  but  who  would  govern  better;  teachers,  who 
would  teach  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  juvenile  development,  who  would  se- 
cure diligent  study  and  good  lessons  and  sure  progress,  witnout  a  resort  to  emala- 
tion  and  premiams,  and  good  order  from  higher  motives  than  the  fear  of  the  rod  or 
bodily  pain ;  teachers,  who  could  not  only  instruct  well  in  the  common  branch- 
es, as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c.,  but  give  valuable  information  on  a  var 
riety  of  topics,  such  as  accounts,  history,  civil  institutions,  political  economy, 
and  plnrsioiogy ;  bring  into  action  the  various  powers  of  children,  and  prepare 
them  ior  the  duties  of  practical  life ;  teachers,  whose  whole  influence  on  tneir 
pupils,  direct  and  indirect,  should  be  good,  tending  to  make  them,  not  only  sood 
readers,  geographers,  grammarians,  ariUimeticians,  &c.,  but  good  scholars, 
good  children,  obedient,  kind,  respectful,  manneriv,  trathml :  and  in  doe  time, 
virmons,  useful  citizens,  kind  neighbors,  high-mmded,  nobie,  pioos  men  and 
women.  And  this  I  attempted  to  do  by  inculcating  the  truth  fai  the  art  of  teach- 
ing and  governing, — the  truth  in  all  things;  and  by  gifhig  them  a  Kving  ezain- 
pie  of  it  in  my  own  practice." 
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II.   The  Actuatino  Psincifle  of  the  Reflective  Faculties: 

Inquiry. 

Its  analogy  to  Curtosity. — ^When  we  traoe  the  natural  development 
of  the  human  fiiculties,  in  their  first  Btage  of  perceptive  action,  we 
observe  them  working  by  a  law  of  incitement  manifesting  itself  in  the 
restless  principle  of  ewriosity^ — ^the  desire  of  knowledge.  It  is  this 
feeling  which  prompts  the  child's  appealing  question,  as  he  points  to 
a  new  object  that  has  attracted  his  attention, — "^  What  is  this  ?"  But, 
as  his  reflective  power  developes,  and  his  capacity  of  knowledge 
enlarges,  his  desire  of  information  pierces  deeper ;  and  his  interroga- 
tion takes  a  shape  which  indicates  a  more  profound  exercise  of  thought 
He  now  inquires  not  «*  What  is  this  ?"— but  ""How,''  or  "  Why  is  this  ?" 

Reason,  as  the  principle  of  intelligence  which  gleans  and  assorts  the 
contributions  of  knowledge,  has  helped  him  to  understand  the  exterior 
character  of  the  object  of  his  attention,  and  by  the  due  exercise  of 
judgment^  in  analytic  observation,  to  distinguish,  and  classify,  and 
denominate  it  accordingly.  But  a  deeper  thirst  than  mere  curiosity 
as  to  external  phenomena  and  characteristics,  now  actuates  him :  a 
more  powerful  instinct  is  at  work  within  him.  Reason  has  reached 
a  maturer  stage  of  development,  and,  prompted  by  inquiry,  sets  out 
the  young  explorer  in  quest  not  of  mere  facts,  but  of  relations  and 
causes.  He  thus  learns  to  trace  the  succesuve  links  of  connected 
phenomena  and  facts, — to  investigate  the  connection  itself^  and  deter- 
mine its  character,  to  search  for  interior  and  hidden  springs  of  sequeneSj 
to  arrive  at  principles  and  causes,  to  read  and  interpret  laws,  and, 
ultimately,  to  reach  the  certainty  and  the  completeness  of  science. 

The  appetite  of  curiosity  is  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  phenome- 
na and  of  facts  individually,  or  even  as  detached  matters  of  observa- 
tion :  inquiry  is  restless  till  it  arrives  at  their  connections  and  depend- 
encies,  and  the  mind  is  thus  put  in  possession  of  those  relations  of 
knowledge  which  constitute  principles  and  establish  truth.  As  an 
impelling  and  actuating  force,  inquiry,  or  inquisition,  performs  for  the 
intellectual  powers,  in  their  comparative  maturity,  the  same  genial 
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oflSce  which  was  discharged  by  the  awakening  influence  of  curiosity^ 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  mental  activity.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  the  same 
instinctive  law  of  the  irrepressible  desire  to  know^  only  working  in  a 
higher  sphere,  and  for  a  higher  end.  Curiosity^  working  on  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  induces  a  tendency  to  observation^  and  forms  the 
habit  of  wakeful  attention  to  external  pfunomena,  as  the  elements  of 
KNOWLEDGE :  inquiry ^  as  the  expressed  desire  to  ascertain  relations^ 
principles,  and  laws,  awakens  the  reflective  faculties,  and  impels  to 
investigation,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  In  the  develop- 
ment and  formation  of  mental  character,  curiosity,  as  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  tends  to  create  an  attentive  and  observing  mind,  character- 
ized by  intelligence :  inquiry,  as  the  quest  of  truth,  produces  a  con- 
templative, thoughtful,  reflective,  reasoning  mind,  addicted  to  explora^ 
tion  and  research,  and  delighting  in  the  attainments  of  science. 

But  in  this  higher  sphere  of  intellectual  activity,  the  nnman  being 
is  still  acting  under  the  guidance  of  an  implanted  instinct; — no 
longer,  indeed,  a  mere  unconscious  stimulus,  but  a  conscious  and 
recognized  impulse  of  progression  toward  a  definite  end  and  a  satisfy- 
ing consummation.  The  tendency,  however,  proves  itself  equally 
irresistible  in  the  one  form  as  in  the  other.  For,  while  the  child  is 
sometime^  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  visible  attractions 
of  objects  of  beauty  or  of  curiosity,  as  to  forego  even  the  calls  of  appe- 
tite for  the  sustenance  of  his  body,  in  obedience  to  the  more  imperious 
claims  of  the  wants  of  his  intellectual  nature  ;  the  adult  man  may  lose 
himself  yet  more  profoundly,  when  inquiry  compels  him  to  investiga- 
tion, and  plunges  him  into  depths  of  thought  in  which  he  becomes 
lost  to  all  surrounding  objects  and  relations,  and,  like  Newton,  medi- 
tates on  the  fall  of  an  apple,  with  aii  intensity  and  concentration  of 
reflective  attention  which  beguile  him  of  needed  sleep,  and  render  him 
unaware  of  the  presence  of  food  or  of  the  fact  of  his  having  omitted 
its  use. 

III.  The  Tendency  op  Action  in  the  Reflective  Faculties  : 

Investigation. 

Its  manifold  directions, — Inquiry,  as  the  grand  prompter  of  the 
reflective  faculties,  impels  to  habits  of  investigation  and  research.  It 
not  only  leads  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  present,  in  quest  of  causes  and  of 
truth,  but  ransacks  the  records  of  the  past,  and  penetrates  into  tlie 
probabilities  of  the  future.  It  impels  reason  to  explore  the  inmost 
recesses  of  nature*  in  pursuit  of  latent  causes.  It  prompts  man  to  con- 
duct the  experiments  by  which  he  interrogates  nature  of  her  processes, 
and  wins,  as  the  reward  of  his  faithful  inquest,  the  answers  which  he 
records  in  the  archives  of  science.    In  the  relations  of  moral  truth,  it 
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compels  the  iDvestigation  of  evidence,  the  verifying  of  proofs,  the  sift- 
ing of  testimony,  for  the  attaining  of  certainty  and  the  confirmation  of 
belief.  But  for  its  inflnence,  the  world  would  be  to  man  a  mass  of 
unconnected  objects  or  facts  :  he  would  be  to  himself  a  mere  embodi- 
ment  of  inconsistent  elements,  unintelligible  and  destitute  of  purpose. 

Examples  of  the  spirit  of  Investiffation, — Incited  by  this  principle, 
the  naturalist  explores  the  remotest  regions  of  earth,  to  contemplate 
the  productions  of  nature,  to  survey  the  great  features  of  the  globe, 
its  various  aspects  of  scenery,  its  mountains  and  rivers,  its  atmospheric 
phenomena,  its  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  products,  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  cause  and  eflfect  which  all  these  bear  to  each  other. 

The  scientific  voyager  and  traveler y  impelled  by  the  irrepressible 
desire  to  prosecute  his  favorite  researches,  patiently  endures  fatigue, 
and  sickness,  and  exhaustion,  through  every  extreme  of  heat  or  cold ; 
he  exiles  himself  from  society,  for  months  and  years,  to>  pursue  his 
solitary  investigations  ;  regardless  of  danger  and  difficulty,  he  bravely 
encounters  every  obstacle,  and  patiently  endures  every  form  of  pain 
and  privation.  He  goes  forth  with  the  spirit  and  hardihood  of  an 
invader,  to  extend  the  domain  of  science,  and  returns  laden  with  the 
trophies  of  victory,  in  discoveries  which  enlighten  and  enrich  the 
human  race. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  investigation,  the  astronomer  secludes  himself, 
for  successive  months  and  years,  to  contemplate  and  record  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens,  and  to  immure  himself  in  those  labyrinths  of 
computation  by  which  the  sublime  truths  of  his  noble  science  are 
investigated  and  revealed. 

Actuated  by  the  same  principle,  the  historian  pursues  his  laborious 
researches  in  the  records  of  remotest  time,  in  the  half-effaced  carving 
on  the  crumbling  monument,  or  the  dim  characters  on  the  decaying 
parchment, —in  the  obscure  tradition  or  superstitious  myth, — ^where- 
ever  a  gleam  or  a  spark  of  truth  is  to  be  found  regarding  the  past  life 
of  man  on  earth.  From  his  devotion  to  such  investigations,  no  fresh 
charm  of  nature,  or  invitation  of  social  delight^  can  induce  him  \o 
withdraw,  till  he  has  sifted  every  alledged  fact,  verified  every  event, 
dispersed  the  clouds  of  fable,  and  let  in  the  pure  light  of  truth  upon 
the  historic  page. 

The  philologist,  in  quest  of  a  particle  of  meaning  or  significant  value 
in  the  component  elements  of  a  word,  is  another  impressive  example 
of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  leading  to  profoundest  research.  Whole  years, 
nay,  a  long  life,  are  joyfully  devoted  by  him  to  such  pursuits. 
Language  after  language,  by  his  slow  but  sure  processes  of  mining  and 
sapping,  is  forced  to  give  way  to  hb  irresistible  energy  and  persevering 
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toil.  Nothing  can  divert  his  attention,  or  turn  him  from  his  course 
of  persistent  indagation.  A  syliable  or  a  letter,  he  feels  assured, 
contains  a  secreted  gem  of  meaning,  the  investigation  of  which  will 
put  him  in  possession  of  wealth  untold ;  and  that  element  he  will 
trace,  at  whatever  cost  of  persevering  investigation,  through  libraries 
and  through  languages,  till  the  lustre  of  the  intellectual  diamond  beams 
full  upon  his  mind.  His  personal  acquisition,  purchased  at  such  a 
price,  becomes,  in  due  season,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
devoted  labors,  the  common  property  of  the  intellectual  world. 

The  investigations  of  the  mechanician  into  the  laws  and  forces  of 
nature,  again  exemplify  the  power  which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  exerts 
over  the  human  mind,  and  the  value  of  the  results  to  which  it  leads. 
The  long  and  complicated  processes  of  computation  by  which  the 
devoted  servant  of  science  pursues  his  study  of  its  principles,  when 
occupied  with  the  intricate  combinations  involved  in  the  invention  of 
some  device  of  mechanism,  by  which  the  well-being  of  mankind  may 
be  promoted  for  ages ;  the  unabating  ardor  with  which,  in  spite  of 
every  discouragement,  he  continues  to  consume  fortune  and  life  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  purpose ; — all  indicate  the  moving  force  of  the  men- 
tal principle  by  which  his  own  interior  world  of  invention  and  contriv- 
ance is  actuated ;  and  the  results  ultimately  obtained  reveal  the  value 
of  the  intellectual  habits  which  are  concerned  in  the  processes  of 
investigation. 

The  chemisty  interrogating  nature,  as  he  investigates  the  constitution 
of  her  elements,  is  yet  another  forcible  example  of  the  same  spirit. 
At  the  risk,  sometimes,  of  life  itself,  he  pursues  his  inquest  of  hidden 
relations,  perplexing  facts,  and  hitherto  undiscovered  elements  and 
undeveloped  forces,  till  he  is  enabled  to  enlighten  the  world  by  the 
revelation  of  a  new  material  in  the  construction  of  the  physical 
universe,  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  welfare  of  man. 

Investigation,  in  all  the  relations  of  mental  action,  is,  in  brief,  the 
just  price  of  labor,  which  man  is  doomed  to  ]>ay  for  value  received. 
The  noblest  of  all  intellectual  acquirements,  the  grandest  discoveries 
and  most  useful  inventions,  are  due  alike  to  this  process  by  which  the 
mind  is  enabled  to  read,  whether  in  the  world  of  matter  or  that  of 
spirit,  the  laws  instituted  by  the  Creator ;  cooperating  with  which, 
man  becomes  possessed  of  a  portion  of  divine  power,  and  unaided  by . 
which,  every  attempt  of  human  force  or  skill  must  be  baffled.  The 
tendency  and  the  ability  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  causation, 
constitute  the  mental  prerogatives  of  man  ;  they  lift  him  up  to  the 
rank  of  nobility,  in  the  orders  of  intelligence,  and  make  his  mind  the 
well-spring  of  a  stream  which  is  destined  to  flow  on  forever, — not  with 
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the  mere  casual  or  limited  contributioiM  of  oUervaiionj  but  ever 
enlargiog  itself  by  the  broad  and  deep  affluents  of  profouudest  thought 
and  reflective  reason,  and  richly  laden  with  all  the  treasures  of  dis- 
covery, which  have  been  accumulated  by  laborious  and  successful 
inveiiiffaUon. 

lY.  Ite  Result  of  tbe  Action  of  the  Reflective  Facultosb  : 

Truth. 

The  stioeesnve  Mtages  €f  itiUUeetuai  progreii. — ^Furnished  with  the 
interior  prindple  of  inidUgemcej  invested  with  the  organised  apparatus 
of  Hmaiiom^  and  provided  with  the  physical  material  for  the  exercise 
of  his  powers,  the  child,  under  the  guidance  of  Creative  wisdom,  sets 
out  on  the  career  of  intellectual  progress,  actuated  by  the  impulse  of 
curioHty^  whose  tendency  is  to  insure  the  habit  of  observation  and  that 
disdpline  of  his  perceptive  &cultieB  by  which  he  is  ultimately  enabled 
to  win  the  prize  of  knowlxdob.  He  thus  accomplishes  his  first  cur- 
rieii/tfiii  in  the  great  school  established  by  the  benignant  universal 
Providence  which  careth  for  humanity,  and  under  whose  discipline  the 
law  of  progresnve  intellection  secures,  to  a  given  extent,  the  welfare  of 
mAu,  vrfiether  more  or  less  fiivored  by  intelligent  human  culture.  To 
this  first  stage  of  development  gradually  succeeds  that  other,  in  which, 
through  the  inward  action  of  the  divinely-implanted  principle  of  intel- 
ligence, man's  own  inner,  mental  world  of  conscious  condition,  act, 
cause,  effects,  tendency,  and  power,— -of  memory,  reason,  imagination, 
feeling,  and  will,  is  revealed  and  explored,  as  a  theatre  of  comparatively 
unlimited  expansion  and  ceaseless  action.  Within  himself,  he  finds, 
at  once,  the  power,  the  springs,  Uie  scope,  the  materials  of  this  new 
career  of  activity,  in  which  he  is  impelled  by  the  same  earnest  irrepres- 
sible desire  to  discover  and  to  know,  as  before,  but  now  working  in  a 
higher  sphere,  and  with  a  higher  aim.  Prompted  by  iriquiry,  and 
impelled  to  itwestipatioUj  he  is  thus  led  onward  to  that  higher  goal  of 
intellectual  progress,  where,  by  the  disciplined  action  of  the  reflective 
faaUtieSj  knowledge  is  consummated  in  tbuth,  and  where  man  dis- 
covers, and  learns  to  reverence  and  obey,  the  highest  law  of  his  being, — 
subordination  to  the  sway  of  the  Reason  whidi  reigns  supreme  in 
the  universe  of  thought 

Appropriate  applieaUon  of  the  term  Truth, — ^The  sense  in  which 
the  word  "  truth "  is  properly  used  in  general  discussions  connected 
with  mental  processes,  is,  of  course,  wider  than  that  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  relations  strictly  or  exclusively  pertaining  to  the  science 
<^  logic  In  the  latter  case,  it  implies  no  more  than  the  exact  con- 
formity of  the  terms  of  a  proposition  to  the  fact  whidi  it  is  obviously 
meant  to  announce.    But,  in  well-sanctioned  forms  of  expression  on 
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general  topics,  truth  is,  with  equal  justice,  predicated  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  language  to  thought,  of  art  to  nature,  of  action  to  inten- 
tion, of  antitype  to  type, — in  any  relation  whatever. 

In  the  working  of  the  mind,  the  term  applies,  with  not  less  pro- 
priety, to  the  correspondence  of  perception  to  object,  of  conception  to 
idea,  of  word  to  thing,  of  language  to  relation,  of  action  to  conscience, 
of  habit  to  character,  of  aira  to  end,  of  opinion  to  sentiment  or  state- 
ment to  fact,  of  expression  or  representation  to  reality  or  actuality. 
The  word  ^  truth,''  in  brief^  oovers,  properly,  the  whole  ground  of 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  or  moral  conformity  of  thought,  expression,  or 
action,  to  an  exact  and  recognized  standard,  sanctioned  by  the  canons 
of  criticism  or  of  conscience.  It  stands  opposed,  thereibre,  equally  to 
fiilsity  of  conception,  of  expression,  or  of  action.  As  a  quality,  it  char- 
acterizes alike  the  habits  of  the  correct  thinker^  of  the  exact  artist, 
whether  in  the  use  of  pencil,  pen,  or  tongue,  and  those  of  the  sincere 
and  honest  man.  It  secures  the  individual  from  the  unintentional 
defects  of  error,  and  guards  him  against  the  voluntary  deviations  of 
design. 

In  relation,  however,  to  the  subject  of  human  culture,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  discipline  of  the  mental  powers,  truth  is  regarded  as  a 
result  of  voluntary  and  studious  application, — as  a  product  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  reflective  Unities,  in  the  quest  of  ultimate  principles  in 
science,  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral.  Examples  in  point  are  fur- 
nished in  the  process  of  tracing  the  great  laws  of  physics,  iu  the 
demonstrations  of  geometry,  in  the  verification  of  history,  in  logical 
ratiocination,  in  the  discussion  of  moral  obligations,  in  the  scrutiny  of 
evidence.  In  such  investigations,  the  quest  of  truth,  conducted  by 
well-disciplined  reflective  fiacultaes,  is  steadily,  skillfully,  and  success- 
fully pushed  onward  to  the  grand  crowning  result  of  certainty  and 
conviction.  Unaided  by  the  skill  which  culture  and  discipline  insure, 
the  mind  has  no  security  against  the  involuntary  illusions  of  error,  or 
the  intentional  misrepresentations  of  deceit ;  it  discovers  no  stability 
in  the  outward  universe,  has  no  confidence  in  its  own  conclusions,  no 
just  reliance  on  itself  no  firm  conviction  of  duty,  no  enlightened 
faith  in  testimony ;  but  blown  about  by  every  plausible  asBumption 
of  theory,  and  every  shifting  phase  of  circumstance, — ^a  prey  to  every 
reigning  delusion,  unsettled  on  any  sure  foundation  of  moral  princi{^e, — ^ 
skeptical  as  to  every  vital  truth,  plunging  into  every  approaching 
fog-bank  of  error,  and  drifting,  without  chart  or  compass,  on  the  great 
ocean  of  uncertainty, — sufiers,  at  length,  an  intellectual  and  moral 
wreck. 

Most  justly,  as  well  as  beautifully,  has  Bacon  said,  "  truth,  which 
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only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth  that  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the 
love-making,  or  wooing,  of  it, — the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the 
presence  of  it, — ^and  the  belief  of  tnith,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it, — 
is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.'" 

Guided  by  his  own  unassisted  reflective  reason,  man  does  unques- 
tionably attain  to  great  results,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  But, 
enlightened  by  the  knowledge  which  science  and  education  shed  on 
every  relation  of  his  being,  what  a  vast  expansion,  what  a  wondrous 
elevation  is  he  capable  of  attaining ; — ^all  resulting  from  the  faithful 
application  and  skillful  exercise  of  the  reason  with  which  his  Creator 
has  crowned  his  intellectual  faculties !  How  noble,  in  this  view, 
becomes  the  office  of  the  educator,  whose  daily  endeavor  it  is  to  cher- 
ish, and  strengthen,  and  vivify  this  master  principle  of  all  intelligence ! 

y.  Educational  Processes  for  the  Development  and  Discipline 

OP  tke  Reflective  Faculties. 

Defective  Methods, — If  we  look  at  what  is  professedly  and  formally 
done,  in  our  common  modes  of  education,  for  the  exercise  and  disci- 
pline of  the  reflective  faculties ;  and  if  we  found  our  estimate  on  the 
number  of  branches  of  knowledge  or  of  science,  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  books  nominally  employed  for  the  purpose,  we  might  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that,  in  this  important  part  of  culture,  much  is 
effected.  But,  on  examining  the  actual  state  of  things,  errors  and 
oversights,  in  this  respect,  are  found  to  be  numerous,  and  methods 
comparatively  ineffectual. 

Exclusive  reliance  on  exactness  of  recollection, — Memory^  the 
appointed  servant  of  the  reflective  faculties,  whose  office  it  is  to  collect 
and  keep  and  furnish  the  materials  for  their  action,  is,  indeed,  amply 
laden  with  the  semblance  and  show  of  matter ; — but  most  of  it  in  the 
form  of  Hamlet's  book  of  "  words,  words,  words."  The  too  exclusive 
use  of  manttaU^  the  mere  records  of  knowledge,  instead  of  the  actual 
study  of  objects^  facts  and  relations^  the  observation  and  the  under^ 
standing  of  which  constitute  knowledge  itself  leads  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  verbal  and  mechanical  memory,  instead  of  a  living  and  intelligent 
one.  The  fact  is  still  too  generally  overlooked,  that  memory  is  not 
so  much  a  separate  £EU$ulty,  which  can  be  trained  and  disciplined  by 
itself^  as  the  mind, — ^in  virtue  of  its  spiritual  nature  and  exemption 
from  limits  of  time  and  space, — retaining  or  recalling  what  it  has  once 
observed  or  conceived ;  that  the  vigor  of  this  retention,  or  the  force  of 
this  recurrence,  must  always  be  as  that  of  the  original  impression ; 
and  that  the  only  rational  reliance  for  the  healthy  and  effective  action 
of  memory^  must  therefore  be  the  freshness,  the  force,  and  the  depth 
of  attention.    But,  obviously,  no  impression  made  on  the  mind  through 
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the  medium  of  language, — no  matter  how  exact  may  be  the  definition, 
or  how  true  the  description, — can  ever  be  so  complete  or  so  effectual 
88  that  of  direct  observation  through  the  senses,  personal  experience, 
or  distinct  conciousness.  Here,  again,  we  are  referred  to  two  great 
educational  principles :  that  the  study  of  things  should  precede  the 
study  of  words,  and  should  always  be  resorted  to,  in  preference,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  choice  of  modes  of  instruction ;  and  that,  to  awaken 
and  develope  the  reflective  faculties,  the  true  course  is,  in  obedience 
to  the  Creator's  appointment,  to  use  the  objects  of  nature  as  the  appa- 
ratus which  His  wisdom  has  provided,  not  only  for  the  exercise  and 
training  of  the  mind's  perceptive  faculties,  with  a  view  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge^  but  for  the  expanding  and  deepening  of  its  capaci- 
ties of  discovering  truth.  Observation  naturally  prompts  to  thought 
and  reflection.  There  is,  in  such  circumstances,  a  conscious,  living 
transition  from  one  sphere  of  intelligence  to  another, — from  one  com- 
paratively lower  and  more  limited  to  one  higher  and  more  spacious. 
But  in  the  mere  contemplation  or  repetition  of  the  words  which  des- 
cribe an  object,  record  a  fact,  or  state  a  principle,  the  condition  of  mind 
is  that  of  abstraction ;  and  the  mental  associations,  in  such  conditions, 
are  always  less  vivid,  forcible  and  distinct,  than  in  the  observation  of 
concrete  realities  ;  and,  when  the  former  of  these  conditions  is  recalled, 
its  impress  is  necessarily  dim  and  obscure,  compared  to  that  of  the 
latter,  which,  by  the  experience  of  actual  perception,  has  become  a 
comparatively  inseparable  part  of  the  mental  life  and  history  of  the 
agent. 

The  difference  in  these  two  cases  will  be  rendered  yet  more  strik- 
ingly apparent,  if  we  suppose, — what  is  commonly  true  in  verbatim 
processes  of  committing  to  memory, — ^that  the  mind  of  the  learner,  in 
his  anxiety  to  retain  and  repeat  with  exactness  the  phraseology  of  the 
book  which  he  studies,  often  glances  aside  from  the  contemplation  of 
ih»fact  or  the  principle  which  he  is  enunciating,  to  the  literal  succes- 
sion of  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  mind's  power  of 
abstraction  becomes,  in  this  way,  the  very  means  of  its  deterioration ; 
and  the  memory,  abused  by  this  arbitrary  and  mechanical  mode  of 
exercise,  loses  its  healthy  power  of  retention  and  recollection ;  and 
unfortunately,  most  of  all,  in  those  reflective  processes  of  earnest 
thought  which  demand  its  most  vigorous  exertion. 

The  prevalent  methods  of  teaching,  moreover,  are  still  too  exclusively 
directed  to  the  exercise  of  memory,  at  the  expense  of  neglecting  the 
other  faculties, — ^an  evil  inseparable  from  the  false  views  which  still 
usurp  the  seats  of  instruction,  and  make  education  consist  in  processes 
of  passive  reception,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  as  if  his  mind  were  a 
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capacitj  to  be  filled,  rather  than  a  capability  to  be  developed,  or  a 
lite-power  to  be  awakened. 

Beading. — The  greater  number  of  the  subjects  which  are  introduced 
in  earlj  education,  as  means  of  exercise  and  discipline  for  the  mind, 
are  still  too  commonly  treated  under  the  influence  of  these  erroneous 
views  of  the  character  and  objects  of  mental  culture.  Hence  the 
wearisome  experience  of  the  child,  when  compelled  to  drudge  through 
the  task  of  committing  to  memory  the  fuimes  of  all  the  alphabetic 
characters  of  the  language,  before,  or  perhaps  without  ever,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  power,  or  actual  sound,  of  any  one  of  the  whole 
group.  Every  day,  he  is  giving  two  or  three  of  these  sounds  in  every 
one  of  the  short  and  easy  words  which  he  uses  in  conversation.  But 
he  is  not  allowed  the  satis&ction  of  recognizing  the  fact,  that  these 
troublesome  and  perplexing  marks  before  his  eye,  are  little  graphic 
characters  to  suggest^  phonetically  to  eye  and  ear,  the  very  words 
which  he  is  constantly  uttering.  When  the  alphabetic  task  is  accom- 
plished, there  follows,  usually,  in  the  child's  experience,  that  of  hew- 
ing his  way  through  whole  columns  of  words,  to  him  unmeaning, 
because  lying  out  of  his  sphere  in  the  understanding  and  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  to  this  useless  toil  too  often  succeeds  that  of  reading  multi- 
tudes of  unintelligible  sentences  of  a  character  corresponding  to  the 
words  which  baffled  him.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  topic  now, 
having  entered  into  it  at  length,  in  former  connections  of  this  part  of 
our  subject 

Arithmetic. — ^In  arithmetical  instruction,  which  might  be  so  effiact- 
ive  an  aid  to  the  development  of  the  mind's  reflective  power,  the 
same  evil  still  too  generally  prevails,  as  in  the  rudimental  stages  of 
spelling  and  reading.  The  very  first  step  taken,  in  some  instances,  is 
to  prescribe  and  enforce  the  committing  to  memory  of  elementary 
tables  of  numbers,  by  arbitrary  repetition  of  the  words  in  which  these 
are  expressed.  Were  the  child  allowed  the  fair  opportunity  of  first 
seeing,  in  concrete  form,  the  facts  which  he  is  made  to  assume  and 
communicate  in  parrot-like  form ;  and  were  he  allowed  to  create  them 
for  himself^  in  visible  or  tangible  shape,  in  copious  instances,  and  thus 
to  generalize  the  facts  from  his  own  observation,  memory  would  have 
an  intelligent,  living  office  to  perform,  would  work  with  freshness  and 
strength,  and  long  retain,  or  easily  recall,  what  attention  had  proved. 
Were  it  required  of  the  pupil  thus  to  construct  the  given  table,  instead 
of  merely  repeating  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  the  exercise  of 
memory  would  be  as  pleasing  as  it  would  be  invigorating.  It  would 
thus  be  aided  by  the  deepening  and  strengthening  eflfect  of  the  not 
lees  delightful  processes  of  combining  and  constmeting,  in  the  actual 
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work  of  practical  operations.  The  busy  hand  would  thus  help  the 
thinking  head  to  clearer  views  and  deeper  impressions ;  and  the  true 
and  proper  work  of  memory  would  be  done  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  mental  action. — "As  is  the  earnkstness  of  attention,  so  is 

THE  DURATION  OF  REMEMBRANCE,  OR  THE  DISTINCTNESS  AND  READINESS 
OF  RECOLLECTION." 

Geography, — The  subject  of  geography  furnishes  very  frequently 
another  example  of  memoriter  lessons,  exacted,  perhaps,  with  a  well- 
meaning  rigorous  fidelity  to  the  language  of  a  text-book,  but  sacri- 
ficing the  useful  knowledge,  the  pleasing  information,  and  the  invalu- 
able mental  training  and  discipline,  which  this  instructive  branch  of 
science  might  be  made  to  furnish.  Detached  facts,  comparative 
numerical  tables,  and  assumed  definitions,  are  yet  too  uniformly 
imposed  as  a  burden  on  the  memory  ;  while  the  actual  survey  of  even 
a  limited  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  within  daily  view,  perhaps,  of 
the  learner,  would  furnish  him  with  the  best  materials  on  which  to 
build  up  the  noble  and  majestic  structure  of  geographical  science. 

Fortunately,  through  the  labors  of  Professor  Arnold  Guyot,  in  his 
luminous  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  instruction  in  this  department 
of  science,  a  new  and  better  era  is  begun  in  American  schools;  and 
this  branch  of  education  is  now,  in  many  seminaries,  taught  on 
methods  strictly  logical.  The  study  of  geography  thus  becomes  an 
admirable  intellectual  discipline,  in  addition  to  the  systematic  forms 
in  which  it  embodies  the  great  facts  and  per>'ading  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  its  peculiar  province  as  a  science.  The  student,  who  is 
trained  on  this  admirable  method,  has  the  great  features  of  the  globo, 
and  all  their  relations  of  consequent  fact,  imprinted  forever  on  his 
memory.  The  very  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface,  become  to  him 
an  intelligible  language,  by  which  he  reads  the  laws  of  design,  and 
traces  effects  to  causes,  with  the  certainty  of  distinct  recognition. 
Taught  in  this  manner,  few  sciences  are  more  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reflective  faculties,  in  their  first  steps  of  advancement  from 
the  field  of  perceptive  observation  to  that  of  contemplative  survey  and 
rational  inquiry,  or  to  that  of  profound  scientific  investigation.  The 
methods  which  Professor  Guyot  has  transferred  from  the  lessons  of 
his  own  distinguished  instructor,  Carl  Ritter,  and  the  views  of  the 
patriarch  of  geographical  science.  Baron  Alexander  Von  Humboldt, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  find  their  way  not  only  into  our  text-books, 
in  which  they  are  beginning  to  appear,  but  into  all  our  seminaries  in 
which  the  young  mind  is  undergoing  the  formative  processes  of 
education. 

History. — Of  all  the  sciences  which  are  naturally  fitted  to  invite  the 
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mind  to  the  full  exercise  of  its  reflective  tendencies,  none  would  seem 
so  happily  adapted  to  this  end  as  hUtory,  Its  records,  while  thej  are, 
in  one  sense,  but  forms  of  memory,  are  still  the  records  of  man  mov- 
ing OB  his  amplest  stage  of  action,  as  a  human  being,  intelligent, 
rational,  and  moral ;  blending  the  relations  of  individual  character  and 
Boeial  life  with  those  of  the  national  and  political  sphere, — with  the 
fbnndiDg  the  government,  or  the  fall  of  states  and  empires. 

History,  as  it  necessarily  exhibits  man  in  his  moral  relations,  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  suggestive  of  studies.  If  any 
subject  can  excite  reflective  thought,  it  is  this.  Its  analysis  and  scru- 
tiny of  human  character ;  its  investigation  into  the  motives  of  action, 
in  every  form  and  condition  of  life ;  the  research,  to  which  it  invites, 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  by-gone  ages ;  the  careful  examina- 
tion which  it  induces  of  the  testimony  of  conflicting  records ;  the  views 
which  it  discloses  of  national  character  and  institutions ;  the  insight 
which  it  gives  into  the  policy  of  nations,  and  the  influence  of  diflerent 
forms  of  government ;  all  bespeak  the  tendency  of  historical  studies 
to  evoke  the  most  earnest  and  profound  reflection.  The  study  of  his- 
tory should  be,  in  itself  an  effective  discipline  of  the  mind,  in  all  the 
noblest  relations  of  its  action.  But,  here,  too,  the  mere  imprinting  on 
the  memory  a  naked  record  of  detached  fiicts,  of  single  events,  or 
striking  incidents,  or  of  the  items  of  a  chronological  table,  is  the  too 
prevalent  law  of  custom  in  the  requisitions  of  educational  establish- 
ments. The  life  of  history,  its  suggestive  power,  as  a  reflective  and 
moral  instructor,  is  thus  killed  ;  and,  instead  of  the  living  form,  in  its 
natural  lineaments  and  beauty,  we  have  but  a  meagre  outline  of  the 
dry  bones  of  what,  in  the  technical  language  of  historic  compilation,  is 
most  aptly  denominated  a  "  skeleton.'' 

To  the  mature  mind,  willing  to  encounter  fotiguing  effort,  and 
patiently  to  add  stone  to  stone  of  the  intellectual  fabric,  the  plan  too 
commonly  adopted  in  the  instruction  of  young  learners,  of  beginning 
the  study  of  history  with  a  mere  outline  of  dates  and  events  and  eras, 
may  prove  practicable,  though  not  easy  or  pleasant  But,  to  the 
youthful  spirit,  the  great  attraction  of  this  study  lies  in  its  pictures  of 
life  and  action,  and  in  the  sympathies  which  these  evoke.  To  the 
juvenile  reader  all  history  is  biography.  The  policy  of  nations,  the 
intrigues  of  state,  the  strategics  of  war,  are  unintelligible  and  uninter- 
esting to  him ;  and  he  ignores  them,  if  they  intrude  upon  the  narra- 
tive. But  the  feeling  and  the  character  and  actions  of  individuals,  he 
understands,  and  admires  or  hates,  according  to  the  promptings  of  his 
unperverted  heart  He  follows  the  steps  of  the  historic  hero,  through 
all  his  scenes  of  struggle  and  trial,  of  effort  and  of  triumph ;  imbibing 
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uncoDscionsly,  in  the  successive  stages  of  this  ideal  progress,  iiwpiring 
lessoDS  of  wisdom  and  virtue  from  all,  or  HsteoiDg  to  the  wamingB 
which  recorded  experience  gives  on  the  evils  of  foil  j  or  of  vice. 

A  coarse  of  judiciously  selected  biography^  should  be  the  educa- 
tional introduction  to  the  study  of  history.  The  interest  attached  to 
the  persona]  narrative,  accompanies  the  young  student  into  his  read- 
ing on  the  broader  scale  of  national  movements  and  their  various  con- 
sequences ;  and  the  life  breathed  into  the  study  from  the  character  of 
its  earliest  stage,  gives  warmth  and  attraction  to  all  its  more  extensive 
views  and  complicated  relations. 

Language^  as  the  product  of  the  expressive  fiiculties,  and  as  a  dis- 
eipline  for  their  development,  we  had  occasion  to  discuss  under  that 
head,  in  a  former  lecture.  But  we  have  still  to  do  with  it  as  a  part 
of  education  adapted  to  the  strengthening  of  the  mind%  power  of 
reflective  investigation.  Our  common  error  in  this  department,  as  in 
others,  is  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  etymological  and  syntactical  forms  of 
words  and  phrases, — a  knowledge  depending  entirely  on  the  exercise 
of  memory  in  retaining  or  recalling  these  forms.  Through  the  various 
stages  of  education,  the  attention  is  too  exclusively  fixed  on  these 
minutise  of  language ;  and,  neither  in  the  study  of  ancient  or  of  modem 
languages,  nor  even  in  that  of  our  own,  is  the  mind  duly  attracted  to 
the  character  of  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  works  of  the  authors 
which  are  read  in  the  progress  of  education,  nor  to  the  broad  distinct- 
ive traits  which  form  the  character  of  the  given  language, — to  the 
individuality  which  a  successful  writer  stamps  on  it,  or  to  the  mental 
value  of  the  forms  of  expression  which  he  adopts.  Philology ^  a  pur- 
suit so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind*s  reflective 
and  investigating  powers,  is  cut  oflf  from  the  student  till  the  strong 
bias  of  personal  taste  or  inclination  induces  him  to  open  this  mental 
vista  for  himself  Critieitmy  too,  the  art  which  demands  the  closest 
application  of  reflective  judgment,  in  addition  to  perfect  purity  of  taste, 
is  handed  over  to  the  lessons  of  some  meagre  text-book,  which  does 
not  contain  matter  enough  within  its  boards  for  the  proper  discussion 
or  fitting  elucidation  of  a  single  principle  of  aesthetics. 

Logic  is  another  science  belonging  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
education, — the  study  of  which  ought  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  tendencies  and  habits  of  the  reflective  Acuities,  but  which  is  some- 
times very  inadequately  taught  even  in  our  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. In  some  of  these  institutions,  it  is  customary  to  restrict  the  study 
of  logic  to  the  ancient  Aristotelian  form  of  it,  and  without  the  advant- 
age of  the  scholastic,  syllogistic  disputations,  which,  although  always 
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formal  in  character,  and  dometimcB  frivolous  in  result,  were  yet  designed 
to  be  vigorously  exact  exemplifications  of  pure  logical  reasoning ;  and 
which,  with  all  their  &ult8  and  failures,  secured,  at  least,  one  great 
practical  object  of  education,  by  giving  the  mind  active  exercise  in 
applying  principlea,  instead  of  leaving  it  merely  to  listen,  and  remem- 
ber, and  record.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  educational  establishments,  a 
more  liberal  view  of  logic  is  entertained,  and  that,  in  these  seminaries, 
the  science  is  regarded  not  merely  as  one  which  teaches  the  art  of 
reasoning,  but  as  that  ^ich  investigates  and  enunciates  the  laws  of 
thought,  and  involves,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  together  with  the  application  of  all  the  principles 
of  mental  science  which  affect  the  exercise  of  any  class  of  the  various 
powers  and  &culUes  of  the  mind. 

An  instructive  exposition  of  this  view  of  logic,  as  the  first  stage  of 
purely  intellectual  discipline,  is  given  in  the  ^^  Outlines  of  Philosophic 
Education,'^  by  the  late  Professor  Jardine,  of  Glasgow  University,  who, 
for  fifty  years,  conducted,  with  distinguished  success,  his  course  of 
instruction,  on  the  plan  delineated  in  his  work.  That  eminently  skill- 
ful teacher, — ^for  he  regarded  the  duties  of  a  professor  in  his  depart- 
ment as  consisting  quite  as  much  in  conducting  the  practical  processes 
of  training  exercises,  as  in  the  didactic  routine  of  lecturing, — regarded 
the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  but  as  a  very  limited  part  of  intel- 
lectual discipline,  and,  while  he  allowed  it  its  distinct  place  and  full 
value,  justly  maintained  that,  for  the  purposes  of  modem  education, 
which  imply  so  wide  and  varied  applications  of  thought, — ^in  directions 
io  different  from  those  pursued  in  ancient  times, — the  sphere  of  study 
must  be  greatly  enlarged  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  scholastic 
discipline,  and  a  course  of  training  prescribed  which  shall  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  new  demands  made  upon  its  powers,  in  the  new  modes 
of  action  with  which  modern  science  is  conversant 

This  broader  view  of  logical  discipline  is  fortunately  taken  by  several 
of  our  own  recent  writers  on  the  subject ;  and  the  course  of  instruction 
is,  accordingly,  in  some  seminaries,  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  the 
elements  of  intdiectual  philosophy,  as  indispensable  to  dear  and  satis- 
fiictoiy  views  of  logic  itself,  and  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  study 
of  logic  was  originally  constituted  a  department  of  education.  But, 
even  in  such  instances,  the  young  student  is  not  trained  to  apply  the 
prindples  embodied  in  his  text-book  to  an  extensive  course  of  practi- 
cal exemplifications  and  personal  discipline.  He  is  not  called  to  per- 
form any  series  of  practical  exerdses  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
sdence  of  logic  that  analytic  pardng  and  written  composition  bear  to 
gnunmar.    He  is  not  trained  to  trace  the  logic  of  great  arguments 
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exemplified  in  the  productions  of  eminent  metaphysical  writers.  He 
18  not  disciplined  in  the  digesting  and  methodizing  of  his  own  concep- 
tions on  prescribed  subjects,  so  as  to  give  sequence  or  soundness  to 
aigument,  and  certainty  to  his  own  conclusions. 

In  the  study  of  intellectual  philosophy  we  see,  too  often,  another 
instance  of  the  imperfect  learning  by  book,  without  the  contemplation 
of  the  thing  itself  of  which  the  book  treats.  Our  current  instruction, 
in  this  department,  consists  in  little  more  than  the  assigning  of  so 
many  pages  of  a  text-book  to  be  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  study  of  the  science  is  judged  of  by  the  correctness 
or  the  fluency  with  which  the  terms  employed  in  the  nomenclature 
of  a  favorite  system  can  be  repeated,  rather  than  by  any  actual  know- 
ledge or  personal  opinions  on  the  subject  itself.  The  student  is  not 
invited  to  put  forth  his  own  mind,  in  actual  investigations  on  the 
topics  which  he  studies :  he  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
those  conversational  discussions  with  his  instructor,  which  might  create 
a  living  interest  in  the  subject  prescribed,  and  induce  the  student  to 
prosecute  with  effect  those  unaided  researches  of  individual  applica- 
tion, without  which  knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired,  or  truth 
ascertained. 

In  the  department  of  moral  philosophy,  a  subject  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  reflective  faculties, 
we  find,  usually,  the  same  mechanical  routine  of  book-study  and 
recitation  adopted.  In  this  highest  relation  of  human  instruction,  the 
mind  is  still  left  passive  and  receptive  merely ;  while  there  is  no  sub- 
ject on  which  original,  vigorous,  and  personal  thought  is  so  important 
to  the  acquisition  of  principle  or  the  formation  of  character.  Here, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  living,  eloquent  instruction  from  the  man, 
rather  than  the  book,  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  deep  and 
enduring  impressions  of  truth,  and  the  exciting  of  hearty  sympathy 
with  its  applications.  Here,  too,  more  than  elsewhere,  is  the  active 
use  of  the  student's  own  mind  necessary  to  the  results  of  true  culture 
on  personal  habit  and  character.  His  own  investigations,  and  his  own 
record  of  these,  ought  to  be  required  of  him,  as  the  only  rational 
benefit  of  the  guidance  afiforded  by  a  text-book  or  a  teacher.  Conver- 
sation and  writing  would  throw  life  into  these  subjects,  and  make  them 
matters  of  personal  interest  and  personal  conviction  to  the  individual ; 
and  the  fruits  of  education  would  thus  be  more  extensively  reaped  in 
the  experience  of  society. 

Appropriate  Methods  of  Discipline. — ^We  will  now  turn  fipom 
the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  form  the  usual  material  for  the 
education  and  development  of  the  reflective  faculties,  to  the  more 
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immediate  contemplatioQ  of  thoee  Acuities  themselves,  with  regard  to 
their  natural  wants  and  appropriate  aids ;  and,  first,  as  regards  the 
fsxnlij  of 

Memory, — ^In  the  &ct  of  muicular  action,  the  power  to  retain 
depends  on  the  firmness  of  the  original  grasp.  The  analogy  holds  in 
the  exercise,  of  memory  :  the  retentive  or  repeating  power  depends  on 
the  depth  of  the  impression :  concentrated  and  sustained  attention  is 
the  condition  of  remembrance.  If  we  would  strengthen  the  memory, 
we  must  cultivate  foroe  of  attention.  The  indication  of  nature  to  the 
teacher,  in  this  case,  obviously  is,  Select  for  the  mind's  first  exercises, 
striking  or  attractive  objects  of  attention,  or  interesting  subjects  of 
thought.  For  more  advanced  stages  of  mental  progress,  when  accu- 
racy demands  comparative  minuteness  and  multiplicity  of  uninterest- 
ing detail,  rely  on  the  moral  force  of  the  will  and  disciplined  habit,  to 
give  dosenese  and  persistency  to  attention.  In  all  cases,  keep  fully  in 
mind  the  great  value  of  mere  repetition  and  frequent  review^  without 
which  all  ordinary  subjects  of  past  thought  are  ever  tending  to  sink 
into  dimness  and  obscurity,  and,  ultimately,  into  utter  forgetfulness. 

Mechanical  aids  to  memory  may  sometimes  appear  very  plausible ; 
and  they  often  are  very  amusing  temporary  expedients.  But  they 
actually  destroy  memory,  by  setting  it  aside,  and  usurping  its  place. 
The  physiologist  tells  us  that  if  we  omit  the  due  use  of  the  teeth,  we 
forfeit  the  possession  of  them.  The  fact  is  strictly  so  of  memory. 
The  juggling  tricks  of  perverted  ingenuity  may  seem  to  conjure  up  a 
substitute  for  the  sound  and  healthy  exercise  of  this  faculty.  But  the 
subject  of  the  experiment,  in  this  as  in  all  other  forms  of  charUtanry, 
finds  himself,  in  the  end,  the  victim  of  deception. 

Memory,  when  employed  on  subjects  comparatively  complex,  or 
intricate  in  their  relations,  finds  its  surest  reliance, — next  to  dose  and 
fixed  attention, — to  consist  in  the  grand  universal  law  of  order. 
Arrangement^  claseification,  eyetem,  method,  are  powerful  auxiliaries 
to  memory,  as  they  all  tend,  more  or  less,  to  give  sequence  to  thought 
by  the  law  of  causation,  in  the  dosest  connection  of  antecedent  and 
consequent  One  stage  of  thought  thus  suggests  another ;  and  the 
machinery  of  memory,  so  to  speak,  works  smoothly  and  well.  The 
security  for  remembrance  or  for  recollection,  in  such  drcumstances, 
lies,  of  coune,  in  the  deamess  with  .which  connections  and  relations 
are  perceived,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  observed.  A 
treacherous  memory  is  often  but  the  report  of  unfaithful  observation 
or  dim  conception. 

HaltnUof  Conception  dependent  on  those  0/ Perception, — Concq)tion^ 
as  a  primary  power  of   reflective  intelligence,  performing  for  the 
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relations  of  pure  intellection,  the  same  office  with  that  of  perception,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding  on  the  objects  of  sensationj  depends, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  perceptive  faculty. 
The  relations  which  the  coneeptive  power  discerns  between  the  objects 
and  facts,  presented  to  it  by  the  ministrations  of  sense,  constitute  the 
condition  of  intelligent  observation^  as  differing  from  mere  ocular  aspee- 
tion.  But  these  relations  necessarily  derive  much  of  their  reality  and 
force  from  the  vividness  of  the  sensation  and  the  clearness  of  the 
understanding,  which  have  attracted  attention  to  the  external  phenome- 
na, and  thus  have  elicited  the  coneeptive  acts  of  mind  by  which  the 
relations  perceived  and  understood  become  the  ground-work  of  reflec- 
tion and  meditation^  leading  in  turn  to  farther  processes  of  thought, 
inductive  or  deductive,  as  investigation  may  require. 

Clear,  forcible  and  true  perceptions,  therefore,  are  requisite  antece- 
dents of  corresponding  qualities  in  conception  ;  and  a  sound  and  active 
condition  of  the  latter  depends  on  similar  conditions  and  habits  of 
the  former ; — just  as  healthy  sensation  is,  in  turn,  thepre-requisite  of 
distinct  perception.  We  are  thus  again  referred,  in  adopting  educa- 
tional measures  for  strengthening  and  developing  the  mind^s  coneeptive 
power,  to  the  attentive  observation  of  external  nature,  as  the  proper 
commencement  of  early  mental  training ;  as  the  only  security,  also, 
for  the  vigor  of  all  those  faculties  which  aid  the  mind  in  digesting  and 
assimilating  to  itself  by  purely  internal  operations,  the  materials  of 
knowledge  acquired  through  the  action  of  sense,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  incorporated  into  the  mental  fabric.  We  are,  at  the  same  time, 
reminded  of  the  great  fact,  of  which  education  should  never  lose  sight, 
that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  Acuities  into  which  the  intellectual 
philosopher  may,  in  his  scientific  analysis,  subdivide  the  action  of  the 
mind,  or  whatever  may  be  the  personified  individuality  which  the 
figurative  language  of  popular  usage  may  arbitrarily  confer  on  any  one 
mode  of  mental  action, — ^to  distinguish  it  from  others, — the  principle 
of  intelligence  is  strictly  a  unit ;  that  it  is  the  same  agent,  whether 
contemplating  the  external  world  through  the  windows  of  sense,  or 
looking  inward  upon  itself,  and  interpreting  its  own  action.  In  both 
circumstances,  we  recognize  a  voluntary  act  of  attention,  followed  by 
an  apprehensive  or  a  comprehensive  act  of  understanding.  In  either 
case,  intelligence  is  the  power  at  work ;  knowledge  is  the  immediate^ 
and  truth  the  final  result 

Conception  as  dependent  on  Memory  and  Imagination, — ^Under  the 
term  "  conception,''  however,  in  the  vague  usage  to  which  the  English 
language  is  unfortunately  prone,  in  all  subjects  purely  intellectual,  we 
usually  include  states  or  acts  of  memory  and  of  imagination.    Nor  is 
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it  to  be  denied  that  the  oonceptive  faculty  is  often  called  into  action 
on  data  furnished  by  memory^  as  well  as  on  those  presented  by  sense 
or  by  reason.  To  vivify  and  invigorate  the  \)oyrer  of  conception, 
therefore,  in  such  relations,  we  are  admonished  to  pursue  the  same 
course  of  exercise  and  disdpline  by  which  that  faculty  is  rendered 
prompt  and  retentive.  Whatever  we  succeed  in  doing  to  improve  the 
memory,  becomes  thus  a  gain  to  the  power  of  conception. 

Again,  the  prevalent  use  of  language  refers  many  of  our  conceptive 
acts  to  forms  of  imagination.  The  astronomer,  speaking  of  the  sun, 
tells  us  of  its  dark,  central  body, — of  its  first  layer  or  substratum  of 
cloudy  atmosphere, — of  its  photosphere,  or  luminous  atmosphere,  and 
of  yet  a  third  rarer  element^  ethereal  and  slightly  colored, — as  to  the 
character  of  which,  science  is  somewhat  perplexed  with  uncertainty. 
The  conceptive  power  of  the  mind  enables  us,  in  this  case,  to  follow 
the  entrancing  description  as  the  scientific  observer,  aided  by  the  many 
appliances  which  modem  instruments  provide,  proceeds  with  his  veri- 
fied observations ;  and,  with  wondering  attention,  we  draw  ou  the  tab- 
let of  imagination  the  successive  images  which  his  graphic  but  exact 
expressions  suggest :  we  see,  with  the  mind^s  eye,  the  sun-world,  and 
its  enfolding  atmospheres,  as  distinctly  in  our  consciousness  as  if  we 
surveyed  them  with  eye  or  "  optic  tube." 

Correctness  of  Conception, — ^Even  in  such  cases,  however,  the  truth- 
fulness and  the  distinctness  of  the  mental  picture  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  exactness  of  its  correspondence  to  fiict,  as  regards  not 
only  the  forms  but  the  character  of  objects,  and  the  relations  existing 
between  them.  Here,  again,  we  are  referred  to  the  working  of  the 
intelligent  principle  in  the  modes  which  we  denominate  understanding 
ajidjiidgmentj  without  which  the  whole  structure  erected  in  the  mind 
would  be  as  the  poet^s  "  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

In  educational  tr^ning,  therefore,  while  every  endeavor  should  be 
used  to  vivify  and  incite  imagination,  and  to  awaken  it  to  its  utmost 
activity  by  appropriate  exercise,  with  a  view  to  the  vast  power  which 
that  faculty  confers  on  conception,  as  a  creative  energy  of  mind ;  and 
while  all  the  aids  which  nature,  art,  and  'poetiy,  offer  to  this  end, 
should  be  fully  employed ;  there  remains  yet  a  task  for  education  to 
perform,  in  inuring  the  conceptive  faculty  to  the  discipline  of  reason 
axkd  judgment,  so  as  to  render  it  exact,  and  truthful,  and  symmetrical, 
in  all  its  work. 

The  means  by  which  the  mind  is  to  be  formed  to  such  habits  in  its 
conceptive  action,  are  evidently  the  same  which  we  would  employ  for 
developing  and  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers :  first,  the  inter- 
esting presentation  of  the  objects  and  facts  of  the  natural  world, — so 
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as  to  elicit  thought  and  reflection  on  their  character  and  relations ; 
secondly,  the  teacher's  skillful  suggestion^  designed  to  aid  the  observer 
in  tracing  those  relations  to  principles  and  laws  of  logical  science ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  careful  training  of  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  its  ovm 
action^  to  the  critical  inspection  and  exact  discrimination  of  the  results 
of  its  action,  and  to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  laws  of  thought^ 
applied  to  the  quest  of  truth. 

Consciousness  : — oa  an  aid  to  Reflective  Reason, — Of  the  reflective 
conditions  of  mind  which  tend  to  give  accuracy  to  knowledge,  or  cer- 
tainty to  truth,  none  is  more  conducive  to  such  results  than  that  of 
consciousness.  Not  that  it  necessarily  constitutes  a  separate  power  or 
faculty ;  (since  it  is  plainly  but  an  act  of  introverted  attention,  by 
which  the  mind  becomes  aware  of  its  existing  states,  acts,  or  pro- 
cesses ;)  but  rather  that  it  is  a  mental  condition  distinctly  recognized 
in  all  the  languages  of  civilized  man,  and  implies  the  power  which  the 
intelligent  principle  possesses  of  holding  up,  in  distinct  vision  to  itself, 
its  own  acts  and  operations; — whether  these  refer  to  the  external 
world  of  perception  or  the  interior  world  of  thought.  This  power  of 
self-observation,  when  the  attention  is  directed  to  relations  purely 
intellectual,  is  necessarily  the  condition  and  the  measure  of  force  with 
which  the  mind  pursues  its  trains  of  reflection,  traces  the  innsible 
relations  of  sequence,  or  follows  the  continuous  processes  of  meditation, 
in  the  prosecution  of  those  profound  researches  which  the  depth  and 
intricacy  of  scientific  or  moral  truth  not  unfrequently  require. 

Its  Susceptibility  of  Culture, — In  the  relations  of  moral  culture, 
this  faculty, — so  to  term  it, — works  in  so  close  and  intimate  union 
with  the  great  master  principle  of  conscience^  that  its  importance  as  a 
fact  of  mind  demanding  the  earnest  attention  of  the  educator,  in  his 
capacity  of  moral  guardian,  is,  at  once,  apparent  On  that  department 
of  our  subject  we  do  not,  at  present,  dwell,  as  it  will  invite  our  atten- 
tion hereafter,  in  its  proper  place.  But,  as  an  intellectual  condition, 
subject,  to  some  extent,  to  the  action  of  the  will,  and  to  the  influence 
of  disciplinary  exercise,  it  is  obvious  that  conoiousness  or  self-observa- 
tion, may,  like  any  other  power  which  the  mind  possesses,  be  rendered 
vivid,  promj)t,  and  operative,  by  repeated  action. 

Man  commences  his  intellectual  and  moral  life  an  unconscious  agent, 
in  the  unknown  and  wonderful  world  around  him,  in  childhood.  He 
is  as  utterly  unconscious  of  the  influences  exerted  on  himself  as  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  true  character  and  relations  of  the  objects  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  Absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  broad  field 
of  the  external  world,  or  in  the  observation  of  its  objects  individually, 
he  is  lost  alike  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  being,  and  to  that  of 
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ihe  effects  which  are  wrought  within  him  by  these  very  objects. 
Drawn  onward  by  an  unconscious  power  of  attraction,  he  follows  the 
study  of  nature,  in  obedience  to  an  instinct  of  which  he  is  not  yet 
aware,  but  which,  by  leading  him  out  of  himself,  conducts  him  to  the 
school  of  observation^  where  knowledge  commences,  and  from  which  he, 
in  due  season,  returns,  empowered  by  the  instruction  he  has  received 
to  observe  and  understand  himself. 

As  his  nobler  powers  mature,  they  begin  to  work  on  the  data  which 
observation  has  furnished ;  and,  as  be  examines,  he  thinks,  he  com- 
pares, he  reflects,  he  reasons ;  he  becomes  aware  of  a  more  powerful 
influence  and  a  deeper  satisfaction  than  that  of  mere  observation,  while 
he  consciously  follows  his  successive  conceptions,  and  meditates  not 
only  on  the  relations  of  object  to  object,  and  of  effect  to  cause,  in  the 
outward  universe,  but  on  the  yet  more  wonderful  and  mjrsterious  action 
of  his  own  inward  being,  to  the  conciousness  of  which  he  is  now  fully 
awakened.  This  newly-discovered  world  attracts  his  attention  with  a 
yet  greater  force  and  intensity  of  interest  than  that  of  the  external 
sphere,  in  which  he  has  hitherto  moved ;  and  the  growing  strength  of 
his  intellect,  he  finds,  is  more  fully  exerted  and  more  decidedly  proved 
in  this  inner  region  of  its  action,  than  in  the  outer  field  of  sense  and 
perception.  He  delights,  accordingly,  in  this  conscious  exercise  of  a 
higher  power,  and  recognizes  the  nobility  of  reason. 

Such  is  man's  progress,  even  when  little  assisted  by  the  formal  aids 
of  education.  But  we  see  thus  more  clearly  how  judicious  and  skillful 
training  may  render  conciousness  comparatively  vivid,  definite,  and 
distinct,  by  aiding,  with  appropriate  appliances  of  exercise  and  disci- 
pline, this  capability  of  reflective  contemplation,  of  self-intelligence,  and 
of  self-development,  which  grows  with  the  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  the  strength  of  the  maturing  mind.  If  this  power  is  permitted 
to  lie  neglected  and  undeveloped,  the  result  is  uniformly  a  character- 
istic dullness,  obscurity,  and  vagueness  in  the  mind's  habitual  action. 
This  fact  we  recognize,  in  fiill  exemplification,  when  we  contrast  the 
uncultivated,  half-conscious  child,  youth,  or  man,  with  the  well-edu- 
cated and  the  self-intelligent 

Mode  of  Culture, — Subjected  to  processes  of  cultivation,  however, 
this  faculty,  like  memory,  can  not  be  brought  under  the  law  of  direct 
action.  Memory  is  to  be  reached  through  attention;  to  enliven  and 
strengthen  the  former,  we  must  work  upon  the  latter.  We  have  no 
more  power  over  it,  separately,  than  we  have  over  the  reflection  of  an 
object  in  a  mirror.  Memory  is  the  reflection  of  attention.  We  can 
not  render  the  image  distinct,  unless  the  object  is  so.  The  same  is 
true  of  consciousness.    It  has  no  separate  or  independent  existence. 
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It  is,  80  to  speak,  the  mind's  reflection  of  itself;  it  is  but  an  act  of 
attention  directed  inward.  The  vividness,  the  definiteness,  and  the 
distinctness  of  consciousness,  are, — ^as  the  corresponding  properties  in 
the  act  of  attention, — ^blended  with  the  consentaneous  force  of  will 
codperating  in  the  act  In  this  latter  circunistance,  its  action  differs 
from  that  of  memory,  which  is  often,  even  in  its  most  vivid  delinea- 
tions, wholly  involuntary.  But  the  depth  and  fullness  of  conscious- 
ness are  always  dependent,  more  or  less,  on  the  force  of  the  will 
which  directs  the  act  of  attention  inward.  It  is  thus  rendered  more 
perceptibly  a  subject  of  culture  by  educational  training. 

Morbid  Unconsciotunesi. — ^To  some  minds  the  intellectual  and 
moral  value  of  habits  of  wakeful  consciousness,  is  very  great  from, 
perhaps,  some  defect  of  organization  or  fault  of  habit,  inclining  the 
individual  to  a  half  dreamy  condition  of  reverie^  in  which  the  mind 
loses  power  over  its  own  action,  and  becomes  lost  amid  the  scenes  of 
memory  or  of  imagination.  To  the  artist  and  the  poet,  an  intensity 
of  abstracted  attention  is,  in  some  relations,  the  condition  of  imagina- 
tive power  of  conception  and  of  living  expression.  But,  in  such  cases, 
the  mind  is  healthy,  vigorous,  and  voluntary,  in  its  action :  it  is  obey- 
ing one  of  its  own  highest  laws,  which  demands  this  almost  super- 
human power  of  abstracted  and  concentrated  attention,  for  the  contem- 
plation and  embodiment  of  ideal  images  of  perfection.  The  abstract- 
edness and  ^'  absence  of  mind,"  on  the  other  hand,  which  become 
habitual  from  neglect,  are  nothing  else  than  a  morbid  unconscious- 
ness indulged, — a  result  of  organic  or  mental  weakness^  and  a  habit 
utterly  destructive  of  voluntary  power  of  attention  or  depth  of 
thought  In  some  mournful  instances,  it  is  the  sure  precusor  of 
insanity. 

In  all  circumstances,  the  tendency  of  such  habits  is  to  cherish  a 
morbid  preponderance  of  imagination  over  reason  and  judgment,  and 
to  create  a  dreamy  twilight  of  thought,  in  preference  to  the  clear 
light  of  intellectual  day.  Listlessness  of  attention,  and  dullness  of 
understanding,  and  every  other  evil  of  mental  torpor,  are  thus 
entailed  on  the  intellectual  character. 

Cultivation  of  the  Reasoning  Faculty, — ^The  principle  of  reflective 
intelligence  assumes,  in  the  language  of  recognized  usage,  the  various 
forms  of  action  implied  in  the  ierms  understanding^  judgment^  reason  ; 
and  this  triple  denomination  suggests  also  the  progressive  measures 
adopted  in  education,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  master  power  of 
intellect 

Understanding^  as  the  primary  act  and  condition  of  intelligence,  is 
involved  in  every  instance  of  perception^  even  in  the  cognizance  of  the 
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mere  form  and  character  of  outward  objects ;  in  the  contemplation 
of  facts,  its  aid  is  indispensable  to  the  apprehension  of  their  connec- 
tions and  relations ;  and,  in  the  tracing  of  these,  its  assistance  is  requi- 
site to  enable  the  mind  to  arrive  at  the  comprehermon  of  principles  and 
causes.  When  the  mind  is  unable  to  put  forth  this  prehensile,  {seiz- 
inffj  grasping^  holding,)  power,  we  saj,  in  current  phrase,  the  connec- 
tion, the  principle,  the  cause,  or  the  relation,  is  ^  not  understood.'' 
Reverting  to  the  etymological  signification  of  the  term,  by  which  this 
&cul1y  is  designated,  we  observed  that  the  action  of  the  ^*  understand- 
ing "  was  represented  as  a  necessary  ground,  or  foundation,  without 
which,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  superstructure  of  thought  or 
knowledge.  In  the  terms  now  introduced,  which  denote  the  two 
chief  forms  of  action  in  the  process  of  understanding,  the  figurative 
suggestion  is  not  less  forcible  or  appropriate,  than  in  the  former  in- 
stance. The  uninformed  understanding,  is,  in  the  latter  case,  repre- 
sented as  ihe  powerless  hand,  which  is  not  put  forth,  which  does  not 
lay  hold  on  its  object,  or  which  lets  it  slip. 

Natural  Development  of  the  Understanding.'^The  appropriate 
training  of  this  fundamental  faculty  of  the  mind  is  distinctly  indicated 
to  the  educator  in  the  first  natural  workings  of  intellect  in  child- 
hood. The  inciting  principle  of  curiosity  impels  the  child  to  observe 
and  to  learn.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
external  character  of  objects ;  he  is  eagerly  desirous  to  understand 
their  internal  construction,  and  hence  he  tears  open,  and  pulls  to 
pieces,  even  the  flower  which  delights  him ;  and  the  indulgent  fiither 
knows  that  it  needs  a  sharp  eye  to  keep  the  little  investigator  from 
practicing  a  similar  experiment  on  a  gold  watch. 

Educational  Development, — That  spirit  of  inquisition  which  is  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  to  secure  its  progressive  development,  renders 
the  examination  and  inspection  of  objects,  for  the  discovery  of  their 
internal  structure  and  character,  an  exercise  still  more  attractive  and 
inviting  to  a  child  than  that  of  the  perception  even  of  beauty  in  form 
or  color ;  and  the  investigation  of  the  connection  and  relations  of 
phenomena  and  of  facts,  yields  him  a  deeper  gratification  than  the 
delight  arising  from  the  recognition  of  any  merely  exterior  trait  of 
character  in  outward  objects.  Here,  then,  is  the  proper  place  where 
to  commence  the  training  of  the  understanding  to  the  exercise  of 
true  apprehension  and  full  comprehension,  in  the  acqusition  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  objects  by  which  the  child  is  natorally  sur- 
rounded, and  of  their  relations  to  one  another,  in  mutual  adaptation, 
or  in  cause  and  effect  Perception  is  thus  transmuted  into  knowledge ; 
without  which  transition    there  is    no  intellectual    progress.     The 
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ttDderataodiiig  of  relations  is  the  mediating  process  by  which  object  ia 
linked  to  object,  fact  to  fact,  and  relation  to  relation  ;  till  knowledge,  in 
its  turn,  becomes  the  completed  chain  of  principle  and  truth,  in  the 
relations  of  system  and  science. 

Practical  JSxerci9e$» — One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  the 
general  progress  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  education,  is  afforded  in 
the  comparatively  recent  introduction  into  primary  schools  of  lessons 
on  objects, — not  merely  the  productions  of  nature  in  animal  and  vege- 
table and  mineral  form,  but  the  common  objects  of  observation  in  the 
child^s  daily  notice  at  home  and  in  school,  in  the  street,  and  in  the 
workshop.  The  young  mind  is  thus  strengthened,  while  it  is  gratified, 
by  the  exercise  of  tracing  design  and  adaptation  in  the  various  contriv- 
ances of  mechanical  ingenuity.  The  conscious  understanding  of  re- 
lations and  processes,  becomes  to  the  mind  what  the  expanding  and 
enlivening  influence  of  light  is  to  the  plant;  while  the  self-intelligent 
agent  enjoys  the  double  pleasure  of  growth  and  the  consciousness  of 
it  Understanding,  as  the  mind^s  prehensile  and  digestive  power,  ap- 
propriates to  itself  the  material  of  its  own  life  and  strength,  and  quickens 
and  expands  with  eyerj  acquisition,  till  it  reaches  the  culminating 
point  of  the  full  maturity  and  vigor  of  a  well-developed  capacity. 

Observation  of  the  processes  of  Nature, — Next  to  the  study  of  the 
elementary  principles  and  application  of  mechanics,  as  a  means  of  en- 
lightening and  invigorating  the  understanding  by  disciplinaiy  exercises 
in  tracing  combination  and  operations  to  their  causes,  should  come 
appropriate  exercises  in  watching  and  tracing  the  great  processes  of 
nature,  daily  passing  before  the  learner's  observation,  and  inviting  him 
to  the  study  of  those  larger  displays  of  power  and  intelligence,  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  mechanism  of  the  world's  moving  in  space,  and 
obeying  the  laws  of  time. 

The  chemistry  of  nature,  too,  should  be  made  to  furnish  ample  em- 
ployment for  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  in  tracing  the  curious 
relations  which  that  vast  department  of  knowledge  discloses.  No 
science  has  more  power  than  chemistry  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  pro- 
voke inquiry,  and  thus  invite  the  mind  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  evolve  the  hidden  causes  and  secret  influences  at  work  in 
phenomena,  which  the  mind  can  not  contemplate  without  the  feeling 
of  wonder,  and  which,  at  first,  seem  to  baflSe  the  power  of  intelli- 
gence; but  through  which  the  prying  eye  of  the  understanding 
learns,  ere  long,  to  penetrate,  in  the  inquest  of  relations  by  which 
mystery  is  solved  and  difficulty  explained.  A  simple  elementary 
course  of  experiments,  in  this  department  of  science,  by  the  light 
which  it  sheds  on  common  phenomena,  exerts  a  great  power  over  the 
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yoiiDg  mind; — suggesting  iuquiries  and  leading  to  investigations 
vhich  call  the  understanding  into  wakeful  and  vigorous  action  on  all 
&ctB  accessible  to  observation.  The  teacher,  who  is  true  to  his  office, 
as  guardian  of  the  young  mind,  and  who  takes  pleasure  in  aiding  the 
formation  of  habits  of  intelligence  and  inquiry,  will  spare  neither 
time,  nor  trouble,  nor  expense,  in  his  endeavors  to  secure  to  his  pupils 
the  benefit  of  such  aids  to  their  intellectual  culture. 

Combined  JExerdses  of  Understanding  and  Judgment :  Arithmetic. 
In  the  department  of  mathematical  science,  there  is  no  lack  of  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  as  an  important  branch  of  exercise 
and  discipline  for  the  reflective  faculties,  in  the  relations  of  the  under- 
standing operating  on  numbers.  In  this  branch  of  culture,  the  pure- 
ly mental  processes  first  introduced  by  Pestalozzi,  and  transferred  to 
American  schools  by  the  late  Warren  Golbum,  have  let  in  a  flood  of 
light  not  only  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  as  an  instrument  of  intel- 
lectual discipline,  but  on  the  whole  field  of  education,  and  on  all  the 
details  of  methods  of  instruction,  as  regards  the  principles  of  rational 
and  genial  development  applied  to  the  human  mind.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  elsewhere,  there  are  few  schools,  in  New  England  at  least, 
in  which  arithmetic  is  not  philosophically  and  successfully  taught;  and 
the  vast  improvement,  or  rather  the  entire  renovation  of  the  character 
of  our  primary  schools,  since  the  introduction  of  Colburn's  method, 
may  well  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  the  immense  amount  of 
benefit  which  would  certainly  follow  corresponding  changes  in  other 
departments  of  education. 

Geometry. — ^Another  branch  of  mathematics  admirably  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind's  reflective  and  reasoning  powers,  when 
applied  to  external  relations,  and  one  which  forms,  by  its  very  nature,  the 
vestibule  to  all  the  other  apartments  of  the  great  temple  of  knowledge, 
has  not  commonly  met  with  that  attention  or  that  place  which  its  im- 
portance requires.  Geometry  is  too  commonly  deferred  till  a  late 
stage,  comparatively,  in  the  progress  of  education  ;  and  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  taught  abstractly,  commencing  with  its  linear  forms.  But 
the  few  teachers  who  have  ventured  to  break  away  from  the  trammels 
of  routine  and  prescription,  and  who  have  taken  their  suggestion  from 
the  obvious  fact  that,  even  in  early  childhood,  the  mind  is  delighted  with 
the  observation  of  definite  forms  in  all  their  simple  varieties,  and  that, 
at  this  stage  of  progress,  form  exists  only  in  the  visible  and  tangible 
concrete,  and  not  in  the  abstract, — ^the  few  teachers  who  have  here 
followed  nature's  course,  and  allowed  the  young  learner  to  commence 
an  easy  elementary  and  practical  study  of  geometry  in  its  relation  to 
solid  objects,  have  found  no  difficulty  arising  from  permitting  children 
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to  coramence  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  to  unspeakable  advantage,  as  regards  the  exactness  of 
mental  habit  which  this  mode  of  discipline  so  peculiarly  tends  to  form. 

From  the  observation  and  study  of  the  dolidj  the  transition  is 
rational,  natural  and  easy  to  the  consideration  and  examination  of  its 
9urjkce ;  and  here  another  wide  field  of  thought  is  opened  to  the 
mind  of  the  juvenile  learner, — ^yet  one  which  is  perfectly  practicable 
to  his  faculties,  and  which  he  can  always  submit  to  actual  survey  and 
ocular  measurement  With  the  solid  body  in  his  hand,  the  little 
student  finds  it  an  easy  and.  a  pleasing  step  to  proceed  from  the  con- 
templation  of  the  sufface^  to  that  of  its  ^edgei^  as  he  calls  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  surface ;  and  here  still  another  delightful  scope 
of  observation  opens  to  his  mind,  as  he  proceeds  to  compare  line  with 
line,  and,  applying  the  definite  and  exact  relations  of  number,  learns 
to  meoE^ure,  and  thus  to  give  certainty  and  precision  to  his  observations, 
and  accuracy  to  his  conceptions. 

General  Effects  of  Mathematical  Dieeipline. — ^In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  education,  the  modes  of  instruction  in  the  department  of 
mathematics,  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  of  a  character  so 
definite  and  comparatively  immutable  as  to  suggest  methods  and  forms 
of  exercise  uniform  and  sure.  Hence,  the  admirable  results  secured  by 
the  discipline  to  which  the  reasoning  powers  are  subjected  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  studies.  The  value  of  mathematical  training 
consists,  chiefly,  in  tlie  exactness  of  attention  and  discrimination,  and 
in  the  orderly  procedure  of  thought  required  in  the  processes  which 
it  prescribes,  and,  consequenUy,  in  the  correctness  of  conception  and 
accuracy  of  judgment  thus  attained  in  the  habits  of  the  mind. 
Another  invaluable  advantage  of  mathematical  studies,  connected 
more  immediately,  however,  with  their  advanced  stages  of  mental  ap- 
plication, consists  in  the  extent  and  scope,  of  their  operations,  com- 
bined with  the  perfect  sequence  of  every  step  in  their  procedure,  and 
the  confidence  which  they  serve  to  create  in  the  mind's  own  action,  by 
the  certainty  of  its  conclusions. 

The  main  duty  of  the  teacher,  in  this  department  of  education,  lies, 
from  the  very  character  of  the  subject,  in  watching  carefully  the 
mind's  first  steps  in  the  earliest  stages  of  exercise ;  so  as  to  see  to  it 
that  the  perfect  rigor  of  intelleciual  discipline  is  attained,  which  mathe- 
matical science  is  designed  to  produce,  that  there  be  no  yielding  to 
juvenile  impatience,  tending  to  laxity  of  attention,  careless  assumption, 
heedless  oversight,  and  unconscious  inaccuracy  of  mental  habit.  In 
more  advanced  stages  of  progress,  the  successive  branches  of  the  sub* 
ject  afibrd,  by  their  own  intrinsic  character,  a  comparative  security 
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for  correctneaB  in  the  processeB  of  evolution,  and  especiaUj  in  the 
case  of  all  students  whose  first  steps  have  been  carefully  watched. 

Common  Mistake, — ^There  is  an  opinion  somewhat  prevalent,  even 
among  those  who  have  the  control  of  education,  that  the  certainty 
of  mathematical  reasoning,  depending  on  the  peculiar  character  of  ihe 
grounds  on  which  it  rests,  has  but  tittle  effect  on  the  formation  of  ac- 
curate habits  of  judgment  in  relations  which  have  no  firmer  founda- 
tion than  matters  of  opinion,  or  of  taste,  or  of  metaphysical  inquiry. 
But,  in  this  view  of  the  question,  the  inevitable  influence  of  the  law 
of  aimlogy  on  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the  mind  is  overlooked. 
The  educational  effect  of  any  study  lies  not  so  much  in  the  specific 
character  of  the  subject,  or  the  particular  exercises  of  intellect  which 
any  one  of  its  processes  requires,  as  in  the  analogous  tendencies  and 
habits  which  the  given  exercise  contributes  to  form.  The  perfect  pre<- 
cision  of  observation,  the  scrupulous  correctness  of  judgment,  and  the 
strict  sequence  of  thought,  which  mathematical  operations  demand, 
are  invaluable  aids  to  every  process  of  mind  in  which  the  reasoning 
faculties  are  employed.  A  disproportioned  excess  of  attention  to 
mathematics  in  the  assignments  of  education,  may,  certainly,  be 
chargeable  on  the  plan  of  intellectual  culture  adopted  in  many  semi* 
naries  of  learning,  and,  particularly,  of  such  as  are  devoted  to  the 
mental  training  of  the  female  sex.  But  this  mistake,  like  that  of  at- 
tempting the  exposition  of  moral  trutii  by  mathematical  forms  of 
reasoning,  does  not  prove  any  want  of  adaptation  in  mathematics  to 
the  design  and  purpose  of  intellectual  discipline  on  kindred  subjects, 
or  in  the  results  of  such  discipline  in  the  formation  of  mental  habits 
and  character. 

Logical  and  Critical  Discipline. — Of  the  great  importance  of  a 
thorough  practical  logic,  for  tiie  discipUne  of  the  reasoning  faculties, — 
a  course  comprising  processes  of  strict  personal  training  in  the  art 
of  thinking, — we  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  under  other  heads  of  our 
present  investigation,  and  on  this  topic  we  need  not  now  enlarge. 

Another  department  of  higher  mental  culture,  the  art  of  eriticismy 
was  briefly  adverted  to,  on  a  former  occasion.  As  one  of  the  highest 
forms  in  which  reason  can  be  applied,  and  as  the  ground-work  of  all 
true  discipline  of  imagination  and  taste,  it  claims  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention in  educational  training.  But,  to  render  this  department  of 
study  truly  beneficial,  it  needs  a  thorough  revision  and  enlargement 
of  its  plan.  As  generally  adopted  in  our  seminaries  of  learning,  it  is 
made  to  consist  too  much  of  processes  of  training  by  which  the  men- 
tal eye  is  sharpened  for  the  perception  of  error  and  the  detection  of 
defect.    This  is  but  tiie  negative  part  of  critical  discipline,  and  is 
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chiefly  directed  to  the  fjAnlts  of  others,  rather  than  those  of  the  observer 
himself;  while,  as  a  forming  and  moulding  process,  its  chief  benefit 
would  lie  in  its  efficacy  in  training  the  mind  to  the  perception  and 
recognition  of  positive  beauty  and  perfection,  and  in  forming  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  individual  by  a  strict  but  geniidj^reven^ve  discipline, 
wliich  should  preclude  the  tendency  to  deviation  from  the  principles 
of  beauty  and  truth.  To  secure  the  results  of  such  discipline,  a  liberal 
course  of  early  training,  directed  to  the  intelligent  recognition  of 
beauty  in  nature  and  in  art, — ^as  was  su£^;e8ted  in  a  former  lecture, — 
becomes  an  indispensable  foundation.  The  reasoning,  on  the  data 
thus  famished,  would  necessarily  become  positive  and  practical.  The 
mind  would  proceed  under  the  sure  guidance  of  ascertained  principle ; 
and  the  canons,  so  called,  of  criticism,  would  have  an  authority  more 
sure  than  merely  the  speculative  opinions  of  an  individual,  or  of  a 
class  of  theorizers.  But,  so  far  are  we,  as  yet,  from  a  truly  liberal 
standard  of  education,  that  in  all  our  higher  seminaries,  scarcely  can 
we  find  a  place  assigned  to  any  course  of  cBSthetic  study  or  training. 
Yet  no  species  of  discipline  could  be  prescribed  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  generous  development  of  the  powers  of  judgment  and  reason, 
as  that  critical  exercise  by  which  the  mind,  in  the  analysis  and  combi- 
nation of  the  elements  of  beauty,  learns  to  interpret  to  its  own  con- 
sciousness the  laws  of  grace  and  of  harmony. 

Pkilo9ophical  Training. — ^The  principles  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy,  we  have  already  adverted  to,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
discipline  of  the  reflective  faculties.  The  great  facts  which  the  mind 
recognizes  in  contemplating  the  principles  of  the  former  of  these 
branches  of  science,  and  the  vital  truths  which  it  evolves  in  tracing  the 
relations  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  call  for  the  exercise  of  reason 
and  judgment  on  materials  purely  mental,  and,  by  their  very  nature, 
fitted  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  close  investigation  and  nice  dis- 
crimination. On  these  habits  is  the  mind's  whole  reliance  to  be  placed 
in  tracing  the  subtle  distinctions  on  which  the  eviction  of  the 
profoundest  truths  not  unfrequently  depends. 

On  such  subjects,  as  also  in  relation  to  logic  and  criticism,  it  was 
suggested,  in  a  former  connection  of  our  subject,  that  education  should 
be  rendered  more  personal  and  practical  in  its  methods ;  that  it  should 
comprise,  in  its  measures  for  discipline,  the  mental  efforts  of  the 
student  himself  in  thought,  conversation  and  discussion,  rather  than 
the  mere  endeavor  to  retain  in  memory  the  definitions  and  statements 
of  a  text-book. 

Civic  Training. — ^The  study  of  civil  polity,  as  it  comprehends 
subjects  collateral  to  history  and  to  ethics,  forms  a  theme  well-suited 
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to  the  exercise  of  the  mind's  reflective  powers,  by  the  trains  of  thought 
to  which  it  naturally  leads.  As  a  branch  of  education,  it  should  be 
extended  to  an  attentive  survey  of  all  the  political  relations  of  human 
society,  as  embodied  in  forms  of  government,  ih  national  constitutions, 
in  international  law,  in  civil  institutions.  Independently  of  the  value 
of  such  investigations  to  the  intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life, 
in  all  countries  favored  with  constitutional  immunities,  the  class  of 
subjects  now  mentioned  is  of  the  utmost  moment  in  the  higher  rela- 
tions of  education,  as  affording  large  scope  and  full  exercise  for  the 
reasoning  powers,  in  the  investigations  and  discussions  to  which  such 
subjects  naturally  invite  the  mind  of  the  student  The  discipline, 
however,  resulting  from  this  branch  of  studies,  depends,  obviously,  on 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  made  a  matter  of  personal  thought,  of  writ- 
ten dissertations,  and  of  oral  discussion,  on  the  part  of  the  student 
In  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  ethical  science,  our  colleges  would 
do  well  to  arrange  their  exercises  on  the  model  of  the  debating  society, 
or  of  the  moot-courts  of  professional  schools ;  so  as  to  elicit  voluntary 
mental  action  and  effective  cooperation  on  the  part  of  students  in  their 
own  education.  The  random  exercises  of  debating  clubs,  as  they  are 
commonly  conducted,  in  which  little  or  no  systematic  preparation  is 
made  for  discussion,  do  not  serve  such  a  purpose.  For  educational 
influences,  careful  premeditation  and  critical  supervision  are  equally 
necessary  to  render  discussion  an  appropriate  discipline, 

Natural  Theology  forms  another  branch  of  study  peculiarly  fitted 
to  call  forth  and  improve  the  reflective  and  reasoning  powers  of  the 
mind.  Every  new  advance  of  science  gives  additional  attractions  to 
this  ennobling  theme  of  contemplation.  The  profound  thought  to 
which  it  leads,  the  large  analc^ies  which  it  reveals,  the  great  truths 
which  it  urges  home  to  the  mind,  the  sublime  heights  to  which  it 
conducts  aspiring  reason, — all  indicate  the  high  value  of  this  branch 
of  philosophic  investigation,  as  an  effective  means  of  enlarging  and 
invigorating  the  noblest  Acuities  with  which  man  is  invested. 

The  subject  of  natural  theology  is,  by  no  means,  neglected  in  our 
customary  .routine  of  studies,  either  in  schools  or  colleges.  It  is  care- 
fully designated  on  the  programme  of  instruction,  and  regularly 
assigned  to  a  definite  term  of  the  course.  But  restricted,  as  the  atten- 
tion given  to  these  subjects  generally  is,  to  recitation  from  a  formal 
text-book,  little  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  personal  investigation  into 
them  is  felt  on  the  mind  at  the  time,  or  marked  on  the  subsequent 
mental  character  of  the  student  Personal  examination,  and  actual 
analysis  and  manipulation,  are  as  much  needed  in  the  illustrations 
which  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  natural  theology  as  they 
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are  in  the  study  of  edj  other  branch  of  scieDoe.  The  actaal,  ocular 
inspection  of  objects,  is  felt  to  be  the  only  means  of  effective  instruo* 
tion  in  all  other  subjects  which  require  the  verification  of  principle  by 
reference  to  &ct  Without  the  aid  of  such  practical  measures,  the 
best  of  text-books  becomes  dry  or  tedious,  and,  at  all  events,  &ils  of 
exciting  the  earnest  attention  and  personal  interest  which  secure  the 
energetic  action  of  the  whole  mind,  give  life  and  vigor  to  its  habits 
of  action,  and  insure  the  further  prosecution  of  inquiry  in  after  stages 
of  life. 

To  secure  an  earnest  voluntary  application  to  this  noble  study  is  not 
difficult,  if  the  instructor  take  pains  to  invite  his  students  to  personal 
investigation  of  the  numberless  evidences  of  Divine  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  which  are  furnished  in  every  department  of  nature. 
The  pleasure  of  observing,  recording,  and  reporting  these,  is  one  to 
which  the  teacher  who  will  &ithfully  make  the  experiment  will  find 
few  minds  so  torpid  as  to  be  insensible. 

Evidence*  of  Christianity, — ^This  subject,  too,  has  its  appointed 
place  in  our  seminaries  of  learning ;  and  that  it  is  a  study  required  in 
our  higher  schools  for  the  female  sex,  as  well  as  in  our  colleges,  is  a 
happy  indication.  But,  the  unintellectual,  unmeaning  process  of 
reciting  merely  the  paragraphs  of  a  text-book,  has  the  same  injurious 
effect  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  education.  No  subject  can 
be  presented  to  the  mind  on  which  the  importance  of  dear  and  distinct 
views,  or  deep  impressions  and  personal  convictions  of  truth,  are  so 
important  to  the  student,  as  on  this; — ^none  on  which  the  utmost 
rigor  of  deduction,  the  closest  investigation,  the  most  cautious  induc- 
tion, are  so  imperatively  demanded.  The  mere  verbatim  committing 
to  memory,  or  even  the  careful  recapitulation,  of  the  arguments 
presented  in  the  best  of  manuals,  is  a  process  too  passive  for  any  valu- 
able purpose  of  educational  influence  on  the  individual.  The  second- 
hand knowledge  thus  acquired,  makes  too  slight  an  impression  to 
become  a  permanent  personal  possession ;  as  the  experienced  teacher 
has  sometimes  cause  to  feel  most  deeply,  when  he  sees  a  promising 
youth,  who  has  recited  his  way  successfully  through  a  whole  manual 
of  ''  evidences,''  so  easily  caught  and  entangled  in  the  slight  web  of 
superficial  and  sophistical  arguments  offered  by  a  fluent  fellow-student, 
inclined  to  skeptical  habits  of  thought 

The  result  is  quite  different  when  the  instructor  prescribes,  not  the 
mere  language  or  reasoning  of  a  single  author,  but  a  careful  compari- 
son of  several,  and  a  resumi  prepared  by  the  student  himself  together 
with  a  full  statement  of  objections,  and  the  arguments  by  which  these 
are  rebutted.  A  still  deeper  impression  is  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
individual,  when  such  recapitulations  are  made,  not  only  in  the  regular 
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form  of  writiDg,  but  in  that  also  of  deliberate,  correct,  and,  if  possible, 
earnest  oral  expression.  It  is  thus  only  that  great  and  vital  truths 
can  be  woven  into  the  texture  of  his  own  mind,  and  become,  as  it 
were,  inseparable  parts  of  itself. 

Practical  JExercises, — ^In  conclusion  of  these  suggestions  regarding 
the  development  and  discipline  of  the  reflective  faculties,  a  few  other 
forms  of  practical  exercise  may  deserve  attention,  as  matters  which 
devolve  on  the  personal  action  and  diligence  of  the  teacher, — ^in  regard 
to  the  aid  which  his  living  instructions  and  intelligent  supervision 
ought  to  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  customary  course  prescribed  in 
manuals  or  text-books ;  and  here  we  may  advert  to  the  great  value  of 

(1.)  Systematic  Beading,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  reflective  and 
thoughtful  habits  of  mind, — ^reading,  I  mean,  which  is  study,  and  not 
mere  perusal ;  reading  which  is  attentively  done,  carefully  reviewed, 
exactly  recorded,  and,  if  practicable,  orally  recounted.  Memory, 
imder  such  discipline,  becomes  thoroughly  retentive,  information 
exact,  judgment  correct,  conception  dear,  thought  copious,  and 
expression  ready  and  appropriate. 

(2.)  An  important  aid  to  systematic  reading  may  be  found  in  the 
exerdse  of  writing  a  careful,  marginal  synopsis  of  valuable  works, 
comprising  all  their  principal  topics,  distinctly  presented,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  a  penciled  analysis  of  every  prominent  head  or  para- 
graph into  its  constituent  subordinate  details.  In  the  case  of  standard 
works  of  great  value  and  permanent  authority,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  draught  a  separate  j>2an  of  the  entire  toark  under  study,  in  which 
the  synopsis  and  the  analysis  are  so  arranged  to  the  eye,  that  the 
advantage  of  a  mental  map  of  the  whole  subject  is  secured  for  distinct 
and  easy  recollection,  by  the  union  of  logical  and  ocular  method. 

(8.)  As  a  means  of  training  the  faculty  of  judgment  to  correctness 
in  its  decisions,  and  exactness  in  discrimination,  exercises  in  analysis, 
on  every  description  of  material,  are  of  the  greatest  value.  In  the 
earliest  stages  of  education,  these  may  be  performed,  to  great  advan- 
tage, on  objects  in  nature,  particularly  on  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  plants,  with  the  aid,  too,  of  the  microscope.  At  a  more  advanced 
stage,  the  analysis  of  language',  successively  extending  to  sentences, 
clauses,  phrases,  words,  and  syllables,  in  written  as  well  as  oral  forms, 
18  another  exercise  of  great  value  for  sharpening  the  power  of  discrimin- 
ation and  forming  habits  of  correct  judgment.  Still  greater  benefit 
attends  the  oral  analysis  of  discourses,  essays,  and  other  didacdc  com- 
positions, for  the  purpose  of  tracing  their  authors'  trains  of  thought, 
following  these  in  detail,  and  afterward  recording  the  analysis,  as  has 
been  already  suggested. 
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(4.)  To  cultivate  sucoeasfiiUj  the  reasoning  faculty,  no  method  moie 
effectual  can  be  adopted  than  that  of  training  the  mind  to  a  perfect 
observance  of  the  prime  law  of  Order,  This  great  principle  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  young  mind,  as  creative  ordination  applied  to  chaos. 
The  countless  multitude  and  variety  of  objects  soliciting  observation, 
in  the  early  years  of  childhood,  and  even  at  much  later  stages,  often 
throw  the  mind  into  confusion  and  perplexity,  till  ordtr  comes  to  its 
aid,  and,  like  the  benevolent  fairy  in  the  fable,  arranges  the  compli- 
cated masses  and  irregular  accumulations,  and  lets  in  the  light  of 
system  and  method  upon  the  elements  of  the  mental  world.  Conflict- 
ing objects  and  relations  are  thus  ^artddhj  due  distinction  ;  accordant 
elements  and  phenomena  are  grouped  together,  by  their  ana/o^«  and 
affinities,  their  connections  and  dependencies,  the  predominance  of  some 
and  the  subordination  of  others  ;  till,  at  length,  the  authority  of  Law 
is  recognized,  and  harmony  established. 

To  attain  this  result,  Reason,  the  supreme  ordaining  faculty,  has  to 
exert  its  power  in  various  modes  of  operation.  Judgment,  as  reason^s 
executive,  has  to  collate,  examine,  compare,  associate,  combine  and 
classify  the  objects  of  observation  and  the  subjects  of  consciousness. 
For  such  purposes  no  exercises  can  be  better  adapted  than  those  which 
commence  with  the  action  of  the  perceptive  Acuities,  and  yet  involve 
the  use  of  the  reflective,  to  a  certain  extent.  Nature's  great  systems, 
in  her  three  vast  kingdoms,  furnish,  of  course,  the  best  material  for 
such  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  mind,  by  combining  with  its  perceptive 
action  the  aid  of  reflecting  reason,  in  the  contemplation  and  study  of 
the  vast  domain  of  creation.  As  a  noble  discipline  for  the  rational 
faculties,  in  their  ascendancy  over  those  of  outward  observation,  and 
yet  in  perfect  harmony  and  cooperation  with  them,  no  exercise  can  be 
more  beneficial  than  that  of  surveying,  in  the  light  of  science,  the 
elements  and  forms  of  external  nature.  An  illustration  in  point  may 
be  found  in  the  science  of  botany,  which  is  now  rendered  so  generally 
accessible  and  so  highly  attractive,  by  recent  manuals  presenting  this 
subject  on  the  ^  natural "  system,  as  an  instructive  and  interesting  branch 
of  knowledge  for  all  minds.  Another  example  occurs  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  animal  kingdom  presented  by  Cuvier,  and  modified  by 
our  great  contemporary  naturalist,  Agassiz.  The  generous  labors  of 
this  distinguished  instructor,  in  his  endeavors  to  bring  his  fiivorite 
subject  before  the  minds  of  teachers,  in  forms  happily  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  their  schools,  have  afforded  the  best  suggestions  for 
conducting  appropriate  exercises  in  this  department  of  education.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  seminaries  will  henceforward  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  admirable  mental  discipline  resulting  from  those 
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habits  of  attentive  observation,  careful  examination,  and  close  analysis, 
as  well  as  those  of  orderly  arrangement,  enlarged  contemplation,  and 
systematic  classification,  which  the  thorough  study  of  nature  is  so  hap- 
pily  adapted  to  insure. 

But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  teacher  that  it  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  student  is  induced  to  carry  the  personal  observation  and 
actual  collection  of  natural  objects,  and  the  care  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  arranges  his  specimens  according  to  the  requirements  of 
scientific  classification,  which  determine  how  far  the  higher  powers  of 
his  mind  will  be  benefited  by  the  study.  There  are  too  many  semi- 
naries, even  now,  in  which  the  teacher,  far  from  following  the  instruc- 
tive personal  example  of  the  eminent  authority  to  whom  we  have  just 
referred,  and  joining  their  students  in  the  actual  exploration  of  nature, 
in  the  field  exercises  of  observing  and  collecting,  permit  them  to  stay 
within  doors,  and  "  study  "  the  whole  subject  by  book. 

The  value  of  personal  observation  and  actual  investigation,  as  the 
only  sure  means  of  rendering  the  educational  materials  furnished  in 
external  nature,  and  in  the  action  of  the  percipient  intellect  on  these, 
conducive  to  the  development  and  discipline  of  the  mind^s  reflective 
power,  is  evinced  in  all  the  other  relations  and  departments  of  physi- 
cal science.  The  study  of  astronomy,  as  commonly  conducted  in  our 
seminaries  of  all  grades,  has  been,  till  recently,  a  process  of  mere  book- 
work,  of  committing  to  memory  the  successive  sentences  of  a  manual, 
and  repeating  them  by  word  of  mouth.  The  actual  observation  of 
the  heavens  was  a  thing  not  thought  of  but  as  a  matter  of  occasional 
gratification  to  curiosity ;  while,  to  render  astronomy  an  efiective 
instrument  of  mental  culture,  capable  of  awakening  attention  and 
eliciting  reflection,  the  nightly  survey  of  the  varying  aspects  of  the 
firmament,  in  conjunction  with  the  passing  hours,  and  the  actual  posi- 
tions, or  apparent  shifting  of  the  planetary  bodies,  should  be  continued 
till  the  eye  finds  itself,  so  to  speak,  at  home  in  that  upper  world  of 
wondrous  facts,  and  the  observer  can  literally  "  call  the  stars  by  name." 

Many  teachers  have  it  easily  in  their  power  to  render  the  young 
mind  this  noble  service,  which  may  stamp  a  thoughtful  character  on 
its  habits  of  action  for  a  whole  life-time.  Happily,  many  of  our  col- 
leges are  now  enabled  to  ofier  to  those  who  enjoy  the  superior  oppor- 
tunities of  study  afforded  by  such  seminaries,  the  facilities  for  actual 
observation,  which  modem  science  and  art  so  amply  provide,  in  this 
department  of  education.  But,  in  most  of  our  higher  schools  and 
academies,— even  in  some  which  are  favored  with  the  possession  and 
occasional  use  of  a  telescope, — ^the  actual  study  of  the  heavens,  even 
with  the  naked  eye,  or  the  humblest  endeavor  to  note  the  position  and 
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moyements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  aa  to  enable  the  learner  intelli- 
gently to  read  the  sky,  remains,  as  yet,  a  thing  seldom  attempted. 

Were  early  education  in  this  department  rightly  oondacted,  the 
young  student  would  be  prepared  to  receive  with  delight  those  sub- 
lime revelations  of  astronomical  science  which  exhibit  the  laws  of  order 
and  subordination, — of  mutual  influence  and  adjustment, — ^ruling  in 
the  apparent  ^  wilderness  of  worlds,"  and  indicating  the  controlling 
power  of  that  Reason  which  presides  in  eternal  supremacy  over  the 
universe. 

GoNCLUniNO  EXFLAMATIONB. 

The  brief  and  imperfect  survey  of  the  ground  and  principles  of 
intellectual  culture,  which  is  here  concluded,  was,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, originally  presented  in  the  form  of  conversational  oral  lectures 
to  successive  classes  of  young  teachers  and  of  persons  intending  to 
enter  on  the  occupation  of  teaching.  The  views  presented  in  these 
lectures  were  adapted,  therefore,  to  the  mental  circumstances  of 
students  to  some  of  whom  any  form  of  systematic  investigation  on  the 
subject  of  intellectual  disdpline  was  wholly  new,  and  to  many  of 
whom  the  philosophy  of  education  was,  as  yet,  a  field  unexplored. 
This  (act  will  serve  to  explain  the  strictly  elementary  character  of  the 
preceding  discussion,  and  the  familiar  style  of  its  illustrations,  as  well 
as  the  frequent  iteration  of  special  topics ;  while  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject  itself,  in  relation  to  the  anticipated  office  and  duties  of  ihe 
teacher,  as  the  educator  and  guardian  of  the  young  mind,  together 
with  the  acknowledged  too  general  neglect  of  such  considerations, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  lecturer  should  endeavor  to  present  the 
whole  work  of  education  in  the  impressive  light  of  the  highest  rela- 
tions and  principles  of  human  action. 

To  some  of  the  readers  of  this  journal,  therefore,  the  whole  series 
of  these  lectures  may  have  seemed  common-place  and  uninteresting ; 
and  to  others  the  course  of  analysis  may  have  seemed  too  abstract  and 
philosophical  for  the  ordinary  purposes  and  business  of  education. 
The  contributor  of  this  and  the  preceding  communications  of  the  series 
to  the  pages  of  this  journal  can  only  plead,  in  answer  to  both  classes 
of  objections,  that,  for  many  years,  his  personal  field  of  observation 
and  of  action  has  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  endeavor  to  meet  the 
wants  of  ingenuous  minds,  conscious  of  deficiencies  in  their  own  course 
of  early  training,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  the  guiding  light  of  the 
simplest,  yet  the  highest,  educational  principles,  to  direct  their  own 
eflbrts  for  the  advancement  of  others.  Successive  years,  occupied  in 
three  of  our  New  England  States,  in  endeavoring  to  aid  the  noble 
aspirations  of  those  whose   daily   labors  form   ^e  ground  of  the 
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intellectual  and  moral  hope  of  the  community,  have  convinced  the  writer 
that  the  teacher's  professional  wants  are  most  satisfactorily  met  when 
elementary  principles  of  education  are  simply  stated  and  practically 
illustrated,  and  the  highest  relations  of  human  duty  are  presented  as 
the  motives  to  personal  and  professional  action. — Long  may  the  "  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  "  of  their  ancestry  continue  to  characterize  the 
teachers  of  New  England ! 

The  allusions  made,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  discussion,  to 
existing  defects  in  "higher"  seminaries,  might  seem  uncalled  for  in  a 
course  of  remarks  addressed  to  young  teachers.  To  explain  this 
apparent  intrusion,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  some  of  the  classes 
to  which  these  lectures  were  originally  addressed  included  among 
their  members  individuals  who,  though  young  both  in  years  and 
experience,  were  graduates  of  the  highest  class  of  literary  institutions, 
were  anticipating  professional  employment  in  such  establishments,  and 
were  attending  the  course  of  lectures  with  reference  to  the  application, 
in  Uieir  personal  instructions,  of  the  principles  under  discussion. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  relation  of  circumstances,  the  considera- 
tion of  principles  of  education,  and  methods  of  instruction,  necessarily 
extends  through  the  whole  educational  course  of  training ;  and  defec- 
tive methods  of  teaching  are  but  little  less  injurious  in  the  higher  than 
in  the  lower  forms  of  culture.  The  &ct,  moreover,  is  undeniable,  that 
the  renovation  of  the  character  of  instruction,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  has  uniformly  commenced  in  the  primary  stages  of  education, 
and  won  its  way  gradually  upward ; — ^a  circumstance  easily  accounted 
for,  when  we  recollect  that,  in  the  reformation,  now  so  generally 
effected  in  elementary  teaching,  more  regard  has  been  paid  to  the 
wants  of  the  mindy  and  less  to  the  demands  of  subjects^  than  formerly 
was  the  case  in  the  management  of  primary  schools,  or  than  is  now, 
in  the  customary  regulation  of  institutions  of  the  highest  nominal 
order,  in  most  of  which  the  subject  of  study  is  still  too  uniformly 
regarded  in  preference  to  the  instrument  of  study. 

To  some  readers  of  the  journal,  the  intellectual  philosophy,  involved 
in  the  principles  adopted  in  the  preceding  analysis  of  mental  action 
and  development,  may  not  seem  satis&ctory, — as  not  according,  in 
express  terms,  with  established  authorities  on  such  topics.  To  objec- 
tions of  this  character  the  author  can  only  suggest  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  many  of  those  to  whom  his  lectures  were  addressed,  it  was 
not  practicable  to  assume  the  data  of  a  previous  course  of  study  in 
intellectual  philosophy  ;  and  all  that  could  properly  be  done,  on  his 
part,  was  to  interweave,  with  his  su^estions  for  the  guidance  of 
instructors  in  their  professional  endeavors,  such  elementary  views  of 
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mental  action  and  tendency  as  might  aflford  intelligible  ground  for 
these  suggestions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  writer  feels  free  to  say  that,  following  the 
oounsels  of  his  own  instructor,  the  venerable  Jardine,  (a  student  and 
saccessor  of  Dr.  Reid,)  he  could  not  adopt  any  ^  system  "  of  intellec- 
tual philosophy  as  such.  All  systems  hitherto  offered  have  contri- 
buted useful  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  inquiry.  But  none,  as 
yet,  can  be  regarded  as  exhaustive  or  complete.  The  mind,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  study,  has  not  yet  received  the  humble  measure  of  justice 
which  we  yield  to  a  plant  or  a  mineral, — a  careful  observation  and 
close  examination  of  its  own  character,  apart  from  the  obscuring 
influence  of  the  conflictiog  views  and  metaphysical  speculations  of 
great  writers  and  eminent  authorities.  But,  to  the  teacher,  philosophi- 
cal theory  is  a  doubtful  aid,  compared  to  his  own  daily  inspection 
of  the  mind  itself,  in  its  actual  working  and  obvious  tendencies.  He 
is,  if  he  understands  his  position,  himself  a  primary  observer,  authority 
and  reporter,  in  the  science  of  mind,  as  developed  in  the  processes  of 
education.  His  work  is  that  of  a  living  philosopher,  in  act  To  his 
young  disciples,  he  is  Plato,  and  Socrates,  and  AiistoUe,  embodied  in 
one  person ; — opening  to  their  expanding  minds  the  highest  spiritual, 
moral,  and  intellectual  relations  of  truth. 
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Eyebt  one  considers  it  a  matter  of  course  that  all  our  children  go  to 
school  until  they  grow  up  to  be  youths  and  maidens.  The  obseryance 
of  this  custom  begins  at  the  sixth  year.  But  the  parents  have  long  be- 
fore spoken  of  the  school  to  the  child ;  he  looks  eagerly  forward  to  the 
day  of  entrance ;  and  when  it  takes  place,  he  is  absorbed  in  his  school 
and  his  teacher  for  the  next  six  or  eight  years  or  more.  We  always 
think  of  children  and  schools  or  children  and  books  together.  To  be  a 
child  and  to  learn,  have  become  almost  s3rnonymou8  terma  To  find 
children  in  school,  or  passing  along  the  streets  with  the  apparatus  which 
they  use  there,  makes  no  one  wonder.  It  is  only  the  reverse,  which  at- 
tracts attention.  The  school  fills  a  very  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
young.  In  &ct  school  life  is  almost  the  whole  life  of  childhood  and 
youth ;  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  them  without  it  Without  school, 
without  education,  what  would  parents  do  with  their  children  ?  With- 
out them,  where  would  they  secure  the  young  the  necessary  preparation 
for  actual  life? 

With  our  present  organization  of  society,  schools  are  indispensable 
institutions.  Many  others  may  perish  in  the  course  of  time ;  many  have 
already  perished ;  but  schools  abide,  and  increase.  Where  they  do  not 
exist,  we  expect  barbarity  and  ignorance ;  where  they  flourish,  civiliza- 
tion and  knowledge. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  sending  our  children  to  schooL  At  school 
they  learn.  There  they  acquire  mental  activity  and  knowledge;  the 
manifold  varieties  of  things ;  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  things  in  heaven 
above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  under  the  earth ;  of  stones,  and 
plants,  and  animals,  and  men ;  of  past,  present,  and  future. 

[The  renuunder  of  the  discourse  treats  of  three  points : — 

1.  What  were  the  schools  before  Pestaloza? 

2.  What  did  they  become  by  his  means,  and  since ;  that  is,  what  are 
they  now  f 

8.  What  was  Pestalozzi's  life  and  labors  f| 

L    The  Old  ScHOOLa 

Our  present  system  of  common  or  public  schools — ^that  is  schools 
which  are  open  to  all  children  under  certain  regulations — date  from  the 
discovery  of  printing  in  1486,  when  books  began  to  be  furnished  so 
cheaply  that  the  poor  could  buy  them.  Especially  after  Martin  Luther 
had  translated  the  Bible  into  German,  and  the  desire  to  possess  and  un- 
derstand that  invaluable  book  became  universal,  did  there  also  become 
universal  the  desire  to  know  how  to  read.  Men  sought  to  learn,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  but  also  to  be  able  to  read  and 
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sing  the  psalms,  and  to  learn  the  catechism.  For  this  purpose  schools 
jfor  children  were  established,  which  were  essentially  reading  schools. 
Reading  was  the  first  and  principal  study ;  next  came  singing,  and  then 
memorizing  texts,  songs,  and  the  catechism.  At  first  the  ministers 
taught;  but  afterward  the  duty  was  turned  orer  to  the  inferior  church 
officers,  the  choristers  and  sextons.  Their  duties  as  choristers  and  sex- 
tons were  paramount,  and  as  schoolmasters  only  secondary.  The  chil- 
dren paid  a  small  monthly  fee ;  no  more  being  thought  neceasary^  since 
the  schoolmaster  derived  a  salary  fi>om  the  church. 

Nobody  either  made  or  knew  how  to  make  great  pretensions  to  educa- 
tional skilL  If  the  teacher  communicated  to  his  scholars  the  acquire- 
ments above  mentioned,  and  kept  them  in  order,  he  gave  satisfiiction ; 
and  no  one  thought  any  thing  about  separate  institutions  for  school  chil- 
dren. There  were  no  school  books  distinctively  so  called ;  the  children 
learned  their  lessons  in  the  Bible  or  the  Psalter,  and  read  either  in  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament. 

Each  child  read  by  himself;  the  simultaneous  method  was  not  known. 
One  after  another  stepped  up  to  the  table  where  the  master  sat  He 
pointed  out  one  letter  at  a  time,  and  named  it ;  the  child  named  it  after 
him  ;  he  drilled  him  in  recognizing  and  remembering  each.  Then  they 
took  letter  by  letter  of  the  words,  and  by  getting  acquainted  with  them 
in  this  way,  the  child  gradually  learned  to  read.  This  was  a  difficult 
method  for  him ;  a  very  difficult  one.  Years  usually  passed  before  any 
facility  had  been  acquired ;  many  did  not  learn  in  four  years.  It  was 
imitative  and  purely  mechanical  labor  on  both  sides.  To  understand 
what  was  read  was  seldom  thought  o£  The  syllables  were  pronounced 
with  equal  force,  and  the  reading  was  without  grace  or  expression. 

Where  it  was  possible,  but  unnaturally  and  mechanically,  learning  by 
heart  was  practiced.  The  children  drawled  out  texts  of  Scripture, 
psalms,  and  the  contents  of  the  catechism  fi-om  the  beginning  to  end ; 
short  questions  and  long  answers  alike,  all  in  the  same  monotonous  man- 
ner. Anybody  with  delicate  ears  who  heard  the  sound  once,  would  re- 
member it  all  his  life  long.  There  are  people  yet  living,  who  were  taught 
in  that  unintelligent  way,  who  can  corroborate  these  statements.  Of  the 
actual  contents  of  the  words  whose  sounds  they  had  thus  barely  commit- 
ted to  memory  by  little  and  little,  the  children  knew  absolutely  almost 
nothing.  They  learned  superficially  and  understood  superficially.  Noth- 
ing really  passed  into  their  minds ;  at  least  nothing  during  their  school 
years. 

The  instruction  in  singing  was  no  better.  The  master  sang  to  them 
the  psalm-tunes  over  and  over,  until  they  could  sing  them,  or  rather 
screech  them,  after  him. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  instruction  in  our  schools  during  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  two-thirds  of  the  eighteenth  centuries ;  confined 
to  one  or  two  studies,  and  those  taught  in  the  most  imperfect  and  mechan- 
ical way. 

It  was  natural  that  youth  endowed,  when  healthy,  with  an  ever  increas- 
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ing  capacity  for  pleasure  in  living,  should  feel  the  utmost  reluctance  at 
attending  school.  To  be  employed  daily,  for  three  or  four  hours,  or 
more,  in  this  mechanical  toil,  was  no  light  task ;  and  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  force  the  children  to  sit  stUl,  and  study  ^eir  lessons.  Dur- 
ing all  that  time,  especially  in  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  fearful 
thirty  years'  war,  and  subsequently,  as  the  age  was  sunk  in  barbarism,  the 
chUdren  of  course  entered  the  schools  ignorant  and  untrained.  "  As  the 
old  ones  sung,  so  twittered  the  young."  Stem  severity  and  cruel  i 
punishments  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  by  them  the  children  were  kept  I 
in  order.  Parents  governed  children  too  young  to  attend,  by  threats  of 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  school ;  and  when  they  went,  it  was  with  fear 
and  trembling.  The  rod,  the  cane,  the  raw-hide,  were  necessary  appara- 
tus in  each  school.  The  punishments  of  the  teacher  exceeded  those  of  a 
prison.  Kneeling  on  peas,  sitting  in  the  shame-bench,  standing  in  the 
pillory,  wearing  an  ass-cap,  standing  before  the  school  door  in  the  open 
street  with  a  label  on  the  back  or  breast,  and  other  similar  devices,  were 
the  remedies  which  the  rude  men  of  the  ago  devised.  To  name  a  single 
example  of  a  boy  whom  all  have  heard  of,  of  high  gifts,  and  of  reputable 
family, — Dr.  Martin  Luther  reckoned  up  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  that  he 
was  whipped  upon  the  back  in  one  forenoon.  Tlie  learning  and  the  train- 
ing corresponds ;  the  one  was  strictly  a  mechanical  process ;  the  other, 
only  bodily  punishment  What  wonder  that  from  such  schools  there 
came  forth  a  rude  generation ;  that  men  and  women  looked  back  all  their 
lives  to  the  school  as  to  a  dungeon,  and  to  the  teacher  as  a  taskmaster, 
and  jailer ;  that  the  schoolmaster  was  of  a  small  repute ;  that  under- 
strappers were  selected  for  school  duty  and  school  discipline ;  that  dark, 
cold  kennels  were  used  for  school-rooms ;  that  the  schoolmaster's  place 
especially  in  the  country,  was  assigned  him  amongst  the  servants  and 
the  like. 

This  could  not  last ;  it  has  not,  thank  God !  When  and  by  what 
efforts  of  admirable  men  the  change  took  place,  I  shall  relate  a  little  on. 
Let  us  now  look  at  the  present 

II.    The  Modern  Schools. 

What  are  our  schools  in  this  present  fifth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  what  arc  they  from  year  to  year  growing  to  be  ?  Upon  this 
subject  I  can  of  course  only  give  my  readers  a  fresher  and  livelier  im- 
pression of  matters  which  they  already  understand.  I  begin  with  the 
exterior — ^not  only  every  town,  but  every  village  of  our  &ther-land  has  at  | 
present  its  own  school-houses.  They  are  usually  so  noticeable  for  archi- 
tecture, airiness  and  dimensions,  as  to  be  recognized  at  the  first  glance. 
The  districts  often  compete  amicably  with  each  other  in  their  appearance, 
and  make  great  sacrifices  for  superiority. 

In  the  school-house  resides  the  teacher ;  a  man  who  is  often  an  object 
of  the  ridicule  of  the  young,  but  who,  if  really  a  teacher^  deserves  and 
possesses  the  respect  of  the  old.  Many  of  course  foil  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate reward,  especially  for  their  highest  aspirations,  in  their  important 
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calling ;  but  their  internal  sources  of  satls&ction  increase  from  day  to 
day,  in  the  power  of  lifting  them  above  the  depressing  and  wearing 
cares  of  their  office.  The  conviction  is  daily  gaining  ground,  that  "  what 
men  do  to  the  teacher,  they  are  doing  to  their  own  children.*^  The  teach- 
er is  an  educated  man.  He  is  trainy^  in  gftm^ymrJAc  established  and  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  by  the  state.  The  time  is  past  when  teaching  was 
practiced  along  with  some  handicraft ;  now  undivided  strength  is  devoted 
to  it  How  deeply  teachers  are  themselves  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance, and  engaged  in  the  work,  of  steadily  and  continually  improving 
themselves,  is  shown  in  the  zeal  with  which  they  organize  and  maintain 
reading  societies  and  associations  for  improvement 

Let  us  now  consider  the  interior  condition  of  the  school,  and  observe 
its  instruction : — 

The  chfldren  are  kept  quiet  fiu:  otherwise  than  by  blows.  Each  sits  in 
his  own  place,  busy  at  his  lessons.  Nowhere  in  the  light,  roomy  and 
cleanly  school  rooms  or  halls  is  there  any  interruption,  or  any  thing 
that  could  interrupt  the  attention  of  the  young  students.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  all  manner  of  apparatus. 

Far  otherwise  than  by  blows  is  the  intercourse  between  teacher  and 
children  characterized.  He  greets  them  with  a  friendly  word,  and  they 
him  by  rising  up.  He  opens  school  with  a  prayer,  and  a  hymn  follows, 
sung  well  and  sweetly.  Now  begins  the  business  of  instruction.  All  are 
earnest  in  it ;  every  one  has  his  work  to  do.  There  is  no  longer  more 
than  a  slight  trace  of  the  plan  of  single  instruction.  All  learn  together 
every  thing  that  is  taught  Formerly  the  only  thing  taught  to  all  was  to 
I  read,  and  that  by  rote ;  for  writing  and  arithmetic  were  required  an  ex- 
tra payment;  now,  their  work  is  regulated  by  a  carefully  considered  plan 
of  study,  prepared  by  the  teacher  and  superintending  authorities  of  the 
school,  which  includes  all  subjects  essential  to  the  attainments  of  all ;  all 
the  elements,  that  is  of  a  general  education. 

At  the  head  of  all  instruction  is  that  concerning  God^s  providence  and 
man's  destiny ;  in  religion  and  virtue.    To  instruct  the  children  in  these 

f  great  truths,  to  lay  the  secure  foundation  of  fixed  religious  habits,  is  the 
highest  aim  of  the  teacher.  Maxims,  songs,  &c.,  chosen  with  wise  fore- 
sight, are  ineradicably  planted  in  his  memory  ,and  become  a  rich  treasure 
to  the  scholar  in  after  life.  The  singing  as  a  part  of  the  religious  exer- 
cises. In  solo,  duet,  or  chorus,  the  scholars  sing  to  the  edification  of  all 
who  take  pleasure  in  well  doing.  They  also  learn  secular  songs,  suitable 
in  words  and  melody,  and  promotive  of  social  good  feeling. 

The  second  chief  subject  of  school  instruction  is  reading.  One  who 
can  not  read  easily,  loses  the  principal  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
during  his  future  life.  And  how  is  it  taught  ?  The  frightful  old-fashioned 
drawl  is  done  away  with  even  to  its  last  vestiges.  Children  now  read, 
after  two  years*  regular  school  attendance,  not  only  fluently,  but  with 
just  tone  and  accent,  in  such  wise  as  to  show  that  they  understand  and 
feel  what  they  read.     Is  not  that  alone  an  immeasurable  advance  ? 

Formerly,  the  children  studied  each  by  himself,  and  where  they  barely 
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learned  to  T^Tite  by  continual  repetition  of  the  letters  and  long  practice, 
they  now  acquire  faciUty  in  noting  down  and  drawing  up  in  the  form  of 
a  composition,  whatever  they  think  or  know.  From  the  beginning,  they 
are  invariably  trained  to  recite  distinctiy  and  correctiy,  speaking  with 
proper  tone,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  all  together.  This  exercise  has  com- 
pletely proved  for  the  first  time,  how  important  it  is  that  the  teacher 
should  understand  and  observe  the  rules  of  syntax  and  correct  speaking. 
In  this  point,  our  present  school  instruction  is  an  entirely  new  art  The 
old-fashioned  teachers  themselves  could  scarely  read ;  now,  the  scholars 
learn  it  ' 

It  is  needless  to  detail  all  that  remains ;  the  entire  revolution  in  teach- 
ing arithmetic,  where,  for  unintelligent  rule-work,  has  been  substituted 
the  means  of  developing  the  intellect,  inasmuch  that  the  scholars  can  not 
only  reckon  easily  both  mentally  and  in  writing,  but  can  also  understand, 
judge,  and  form  conclusions.  It  is  needless  to  detail  the  instruction  in 
the  miscellaneous  departments  of  geography,  history,  natural  history, 
popular  astronomy,  physics,  &c.,  which  is  intended  for  every  man  who 
pretends,  even  to  the  beginning  of  an  education,  and  by  means  of  which 
only  is  man  enabled  to  comprehend  the  wonder  of  existence,  and  to  grow 
up  intelligentiy  into  an  active  life  amongst  its  marvelous  machinery. 

No ;  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  those  things  and  of  many  more ;  but  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  means  by  which  the 
teacher  of  the  present  day  maintains  discipline ;  that  is,  seeks  to  train  his 
scholars  to  obedience,  good  order,  good  conduct  and  deportment,  and  to 
all  other  good  qualities.  In  truth,  no  one  who  should  overlook  our  im- 
mense improvement  in  this  department  can  be  said  to  know  the  proposed 
aim  of  our  good  schools  and  skillful  educators  and  teachers;  or  ever  to 
understand  our  schools  at  all.  The  well-disposed  scholar  is  received  and 
managed  by  love.  But  if  the  teacher  finds  himself  forced  to  punish  an 
ungovemed,  disobedient,  or  lazy  scholar,  he  at  one  puts  a  period  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  base  or  wicked  practices.  It  pains  him,  but  his  sense 
of  duty  mja/0B  over  his  pain,  and  he  punishes  him  as  a  man  acquainted 
with  huMm  nature  and  as  a  friend,  first  admonishing  him  with  words. 
Fear  i#not  the  sceptre  with  which  he  governs ;  that  would  train  not  men, 
but  slaves.  It  is  only  when  admonition,  stimulation,  and  example  have 
fiuled,  and  when  duty  absolutely  demands  it,  that  he  makes  use  of  harsher 
means.  It  is  above  all  his  endeavor  to  treat  his  children  like  a  conscien- 
tious Either.  Their  success  is  his  pride  and  happiness ;  in  it  he  finds  the 
blessing  of  his  difficult  calling.  He  daily  beseeches  Qod  for  it,  and  looks 
with  a  thankful  heart  to  him,  the  giver  of  all  good,  upon  whose  blessing 
every  thing  depends,  and  without  whom  the  watchman  of  the  house 
watches  in  vain,  if  under  the  divine  protection  any  thing  has  prospered 
under  his  hands. 

Instead  of  a  dark  and  dreary  dungeon,  the  school  has  become  an  insti- 
tution for  training  men.  Where  the  children  formerly  only  remained 
unwillingly,  they  now  like  best  to  go.  Consider,  now,  what  the  conse- 
quences of  this  change  of  training  must  be  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
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children.  How  many  millions  of  tears  less  must  flow  erery  year  down 
childrens'  cheeks  I  In  Qermany  alone,  more  than  five  millions  of  chil- 
dren are  attending  school  at  the  same  time.  Is  the  inspiration  of  such  a 
number  to  future  goodness  a  fantastic  vision  ?  Must  not  every  depart- 
ment of  school  management  assume  great  importance  f  It  is  with  joy  and 
pride  that  I  say  it ;  I  myself  am  a  teacher.  Nowhere,  in  general,  do 
children  spend  happier  hours,  than  in  school ;  at  morning,  and  at  noon, 
they  can  not  wait  for  the  time  of  departing  for  school ;  they  willingly  lose 
their  breakfast,  rather  than  to  be  late.  How  was  it  formerly  ?  How  often 
did  others  or  mothers  drag  their  screaming  children  to  the  school? 
And  what  awaited  them  there  ?  Qod  bless  the  men  who  have  been  and 
still  are  laboring,  to  the  end  that  the  pleasant  season  of  youth,  which  will 
never  return,  the  happy  time  of  innocent  childhood,  may  not  be  troubled 
with  the  dark  barbaric  stemess  of  pedantic  school-tyrants ;  but  that  the 
school  may  be  a  place  where  the  children  may  learn  all  that  is  good  and 
praiseworthy,  in  milder  and  more  earnest  ways ;  a  place  in  which  earnest 
and  thoughtful  men,  friends  of  children,  and  loving  the  teacher^s  profes- 
sion, may  feel  and  admit  that  they  have  passed  the  happiest  hours  of  their 
lives.  From  schools  so  conducted,  a  blessing  must  go  forth  over  the 
earth.  Indeed,  the  ancients  knew  this.  Thousands  of  years  ago,  it  was 
high  praise  to  say  "He  has  built  us  a  school;**  and  not  less  to  say, 
"He  has  prepared  praise  for  himself  in  the  mouths  of  children." 

The  school  has  become  an  institution  for  training  men  and  women ;  the 
old  "  school-masters  "  have  become  teachers.  Pupils  are  now  educated 
from  the  very  foundations  of  their  being,  and  by  intelligible  means.  The 
scholar  is  not  a  machine,  an  automaton,  a  log ;  and  accordingly  the  system 
of  learning  unintelligently  by  rote  has  come  to  be  reckoned  a  slavish  and 
degrading  drudgery.  The  laws  of  human  training  and  development  are 
no  longer  arbitrarily  announced,  but  are  investigated,  and  when  discovered, 
are  faithfully  followed.  These  laws  lie  within  human  nature  itself  Beasts 
may  be  drilled  at  pleasure  into  external  obJIrvances ;  but  human  beings 
must  be  educated  and  developed  with  reason  and  to  reason,  according  to 
the  laws  impressed  by  God  upon  human  nature.  Of  these  laws,  the 
schoolmaster  handcraftsmen  of  former  centuries  knew  nothing.  Now, 
every  thoughtful  teacher  adjusts  his  course  of  education  and  all  his  ef- 
forts whatever,  as  nearly  as  possible  tonftture.  The  consequences  of  this 
magnificent  endeavor,  in  pedagogic  science  and  art  are  plain  before  our 
eyes  in  our  school-rooms.  Instead  of  the  former  damp  and  gloomy  pris- 
ons, we  have  light,  healthy,  clean  and  pleasant  rooms;  instead  of  dry 
and  mechanical  drilling  in  reading  and  other  studies,  effective  and  skill- 
ful education  in  the  elements  of  all  the  knowledge  and  attaizmients  re- 
quired by  man ;  instead  of  the  ancient  stick-government  and  bastinado 
system,  a  mild,  earnest,  paternal  and  reasonable  method  of  discipline; 
loving  instruction  from  well  written  books ;  teachers  zealously  discharg- 
ing their  duties;  in  short,  we  in  Qermany,  by  full  consciousness  that 
something  better  is  always  attainable,  by  laboring  forward  always  to  bet- 
ter methods,  and  by  actual  attainment,  that  the  best  educated  nations  on 
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earth,  the  French  and  English,  are  behind  us  in  respect  to  educational 
matters,  ure  may  justifiably  take  pride  in  knowing  that  men  firom  all  the 
civiUzed  nations  in  the  world,  even  from  beyond  the  ocean,  travel  hither 
to  observe  the  German  common  schools,  to  understand  the  German 
teachers,  and  to  transplant  into  their  own  countries  the  benefits  of  which 
we  are  already  possessed. 

The  young  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  will  naturally  inquire, 
how  all  this  happened ;  in  what  manner  this  better  school  system  came 
into  being.  And  among  the  names  of  those  noble  men  to  whose  thoughts 
and  deeds  we  owe  so  invaluable  a  creation,  all  historians  will  record  with 
high  honor  that  of  Pestalozzi. 

m.    Influence  of  Pbstalozzi^s  Life  and  Labors  on  the  Schools 

OF  Europe. 

[We  omit  much  of  the  details  of  Pestalozzi^s  career  as  they  will  be 
found  in  Raumer's  Life  already  refered  to. — ^Bamard^s  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Vol.  Ill,  p.  401.] 

As  Pestalozzi  grew  up,  he  studied  to  become  a  minister,  but  finally 
decided  to  study  law.  In  this  profession  he  found  no  pleasure,  although 
he  completed  his  studies  in  it ;  his  attention  being  involuntarily  drawn 
aside  to  the  unhappy  condition  of  society  around  him.  In  the  high 
places  of  his  native  city,  prodigality,  luxury,  and  contempt  of  the  lower 
classes,  were  rife ;  while  the  poor  in  the  other  hand,  regarded  their  supe- 
riors  with  hatred,  but  were  prostrate  in  misery,  want,  ignorance,  and  im- 
morality. The  contemplation  of  these  immeasurable  evils  of  the  age  filled 
Pestalozzi's  heart  with  grief  and  pain,  and  these  feelings  directed  his 
thoughts  to  a  search  for  some  remedy.  The  result  of  a  year's  reflection 
upon  the  means  of  assisting  his  unfortunate  fellow-men  was,  that  it  could 
only  be  done  by  training ;  by  a  better  education  of  youth,  especially  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  the  lower  classes  generally.  Like  a  flash  the  idea 
came  into  his  mind,  "  I  will  be  a  schoolmaster;"  a  teacher  and  educator 
of  poor  children.  He  consulted  within  himself  upon  this  changed  de- 
sign ;  and  seem  to  hear  a  voice  replying,  ''you  shall ;''  and  agaii^  "you 
can.''  So  he  answered,  "  I  will"  How  well  he  fulfilled  the  promise  I 
He  now  became  the  schoolmaster  of  a  world. 

Intention,  Power,  and  Resolve ;  wherever  these  three  operate  together, 
there  result  not  only  promising  words,  but  efficient  actors. 

He  was  filled  with  a  sublime  conception,  which  remained  with  him  un- 
til after  his  eightieth  year.  His  ideal  was,  the  ennobling  of  mankind  by 
education  and  culture.  To  this  he  devoted  his  whole  life.  He  could 
pursue  nothing  else ;  he  neglected  every  thing  else ;  he  thought  of  him- 
self last  of  alL  Ordinary  men  called  him  a  &natic,  and  cast  nicknames 
at  him  and  his  enterprise. 

He  continued  his  special  affection  and  love  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
He  was  very  early  convinced  that  their  education  could  not  be  success- 
fully conducted  within  the  close-shut,  artificially  organized  public  orphan- 
housea     He  considered  that  they  could  only  develop  properly,  in  body 
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and  mind  alike,  in  the  country ;  that  they  ought  at  an  early  age  to  com- 
mence at  some  country  occupation ;  especially  at  some  usefUl  and  practi- 
cal kind  of  lahor ;  and  that  by  that  means  their  minds  would  develop  in 
a  simple  and  natural  manner. 

[Here  follows  a  sketch  of  his  labors  at  Neuhof] 

Every  child  who  was  capable  of  it  was  set  at  some  out  door  work,  and 
suitable  labor  was  also  provided  in  the  house ;  during  which  last  time  he 
instructed  them.  He  was  surprised  to  see  how  little  use  they  made  of 
their  Acuities ;  how  blind  and  deaf  they  seemed  to  the  most  striking 
phenomena,  and  how  incorrectly  they  spoke.  Accordingly  he  concluded 
even  then  that  the  development  of  the  faculties,  learning  to  see  and  hear 
aright,  and  speak  correctly,  were  worth  more  than  fiicility  in  reading  and 
writing.  The  enterprise  was  too  large  for  means,  and  too  complicated  for 
his  practical  ability. 

[The  experiment  failed,  but  out  of  his  painful  experience  and  observa- 
tion he  wrote  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  which  was  published  by  Decker 
of  Beriin,  in  1781.] 

Amongst  the  nobles,  princes,  citizens,  and  philanthropists,  both  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  there  had  been  since  1770  a  growing  desire  for 
social  improvements.  The  conviction  was  all  the  time  spreading,  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  bestowing  a  better  education  upon  the  lower 
classes ;  of  opposing  the  spread  of  superstition,  and  of  diffusing  more 
light  and  knowledge.  In  educational  direction.^,  Basedow  and  the  Canon 
von  Rochow  had  already  distinguished  themselves ;  and  thousands  had 
enlisted  in  aiding  their  enterprises.  A  book  like  Leonard  and  Gertrude, 
foil  of  nature  and  truth,  must  necessarily  be  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  author,  hitherto  unappreciated  even  in  his  own  neighborhood,  imme- 
diately came  into  repute  and  honor.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he 
made  in  1782  a  tour  through  Germany,  in  search  of  model  schools,  study- 
ing the  experience  and  operations  of  others,  and  gaining  an  acquaintance 
with  the  first  men  in  Germany ;  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Goethe,  Herder, 
Jacobi,  &c.  On  his  return  he  delighted  the  world  with  other  usefol  writ- 
ings. But  still  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  place  where  he  could 
pursue  undisturbed  the  object  of  his  life. 

Meanwhile — for  we  must  hasten — the  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  proceeded  onward  to  the  most  horrible  excesses.  Switzerland  was 
attacked,  and  in  1798  was  invaded  and  overrun.  The  usual  consequences 
of  war,  impoverishment,  demoralization  and  barbarism  did  not  foil  to  fol- 
low. Such  news  made  the  patriotic  heart  of  Pestalozzi  beat  higher.  At 
the  information  that  troops  of  destitute  children  were  wandering  help- 
lessly about,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Catholic  town  of  Stanz, 
he  proceeded  thither,  obtained  from  the  authorities  the  gift  of  an  empty 
house,  and  gathered  into  it  eighty  mendicant  children.  He  says  in  rela- 
tion to  this  occurrence,  "The  unfortunate  and  ruined  condition  of  Stanz, 
and  the  relations  into  which  I  came  with  a  great  crowd  of  entirely  desti- 
tute, partly  wild,  but  powerful  children  of  nature  and  of  the  mountains, 
gave  me  an  excellent  basis  of  operations,  and  though  in  the  midst  of 
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manifold  hindrances,  an  opportunity  for  a  decisive  experiment  upon  the 
scope  and  grade  of  the  faculties  which  exist  uniyersally  in  children,  as  a 
base  for  education ;  and  likewise  to  determine  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  requisites  are  possible  and  practicable,  which  the  necessities  of 
the  case  demands,  for  the  education  of  the  common  people."  He  became 
their  &ther,  educator  and  teacher.  Day  and  night  he  was  with  them, 
the  earliest  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  at  night ;  he  ate,  slept  and  played 
with  them.  In  a  single  month,  they  had  learned  as  much  of  the  profit 
and  pleasure  of  his  instructions,  that  often  in  the  evening  when  ho  re- 
quested them  to  go  to  bed,  they  begged  that  he  would  stay  a  little  long- 
er and  teach  them.  Content  and  happiness,  the  blessing  of  Qod,  rested 
upon  the  house.  When  in  1799  the  village  of  Altdorf  was  burnt,  Pesta- 
lozzi  asked  his  children,  **How  is  it?  Can  we  receive  about  twenty  of 
these  houseless  children  amongst  us  ?  If  we  do  we  must  divide  our  food 
with  them."    "Yes,  yes,"  they  all  cried  out,  shouting  for  joy. 

But  this  pleasure  lasted  not  long.  In  that  same  year  the  French  en- 
tered the  neighborhood,  took  possession  of  the  building  for  a  hospital, 
and  Father  Pestalozzi  was  forced  to  disperse  his  children.  His  health 
was  broken  down  with  care,  sorrow  and  over-exertion;  and  he  was 
obliged  once  more  to  seek  the  means  of  support  He  therefore  went  to 
Burgdorf,  and  established  himself  near  the  town  as  an  assistant  teacher 
without  wages.  His  new  modes  of  instruction  displeased  the  country 
people.  He  did  not  let  the  children  study  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
enough ;  and  his  instruction  in  thinking  and  speaking  seemed  to  them 
entirely  superfluous.  But  after  eight  months,  the  superintending  author- 
ity, presenting  themselves  at  the  school,  were  much  astonished  at  what 
he  had  accomplished.  Unfortunately,  his  strength  was  exhausted  in  his 
oral  labors ;  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  to  resign  his  situation  for  the 
sake  of  his  health. 

During  all  his  experiments  thus  &r,  his  purpose  of  founding  a  self- 
supporting  educational  institution  remained  unaltered.  He  ceased  opera- 
tions at  Burgdorf  in  1801 ;  was  afterward  established  at  Munchen-Buch- 
see  in  Berne,  near  Hofwyl,  where  Fellenberg  was  laboring,  and  finally  at 
Yverdun  (Iferten,)  where  he  entirely  broke  down  in  1825.  The  last  estab- 
lishment was  named  the  Pestalozzian  Institute ;  and  as  such  it  became 
famous  in  all  Europe,  and  even  beyond  the  ocean,  in  America,  &c. 
Neither  before  nor  since  has  any  similar  institution  ever  attained  to  so 
great  fame. 

The  work  done  in  that  institution  became  the  foundation  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Germany ;  and  changed  the  ancient  mechanical  schools 
into  institutions  for  real  human  training. 

The  fundamental  maxims  upon  which  the  instruction  there  proceeded, 
were  as  follows : 

The  basis  of  education  is  not  to  be  constructed,  but  to  be  sought;  it 
exists  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  nature  of  man  contains  an  inborn  and  active  instinct  of  develop- 
ment ;  is  an  organized  nature ;  and  man  is  an  organized  being. 
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True  education  will  find  that  its  chief  hindrances  are,  passive  obstnic- 
tions  in  the  way  of  deyelopment ;  its  work  is  more  negative  than  podUve. 

Its  positive  work  consists  in  stimulation ;  the  science  of  education  is  a 
theory  of  stimulation,  or  the  right  application  of  the  best  motives. 

The  development  of  man  commences  with  natural  perceptions  through  > 
the  senses ;  its  highest  attainment  is,  intellectually,  the  exercise  of  rea- 
son ;  practically,  independence. 

The  means  of  independence  and  self-maintenance  is,  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity. 

Practical  capacity  depends  much  more  upon  the  possession  of  intellect- 
ual and  corporeal  power,  than  upon  the  amotmt  of  knowledge.  The 
chief  aim  of  all  education,  ^struction  included,)  is  therefore  the  develop- 
ment of  these  powers. 

The  religious  character  depends  much  less  upon  learning  the  Scriptures 
and  the  catechism,  than  upon  the  intercourse  of  the  child  with  a  God- 
fearing mother  and  an  energetic  father.  Religious  education,  like  all 
other,  must  begin  with  the  birth  of  the  child ;  and  it  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  mother. 

The  chief  departments  for  the  development  of  power,  are  form,  number  and 
speech.  The  idea  of  elementary  training  is,  the  notion  of  laying,  within 
the  nature  of  the  child,  by  means  of  domestic  education,  (the  influence  of 
father,  mother,  brothera  and  sisters,)  the  foundations  of  faith,  love,  of  the 
powers  of  seeing,  speaking  and  reflecting,  and  by  the  use  of  all  the 
means  of  education,  according  to  the  laws  and  methods  of  develop- 
ment included  within  nature  itself 

Such  is  the  actual  substance  of  Pestalozzi^s  principles  of  education. 
The  consequences  follow  of  themselves.    They  are  these : 

The  family  circle  is  the  best  place  for  education ;  the  mother's  book  the 
best  school-book. 

All  instruction  must  be  based  upon  training  the  intuitive  faculty.  The 
first  instruction  is  altogether  instruction  in  seeing :  the  first  instruction  on 
any  subject  must  be  the  same,  in  order  to  fruitful,  active  and  real 
comprehension  of  it  The  opposite  of  this  is  the  empty  and  vain  mode 
oz*  mere  verbal  instruction.  First  the  thing  itself  should  be  taught,  and 
afterward,  as  far  as  possible,  the  form,  the  representation,  and  the  name.     \ 

The  first  portion  of  instruction  consists  in  naming  things  and  causing 
the  names  to  be  repeated,  in  describing  them  and  causing  them  to  be 
^escribed.    After  this,  it  should  be  the  teacher's  prime  object  to  develop 
spontaneous  activity,  and  for  that  purpose  to  use  the  fore-mentioned  pro 
gressive  and  inventive  method  of  teaching. 

Nothing  should  be  learnt  by  rote  without  being  understood ;  the  prac- 
tice of  learning  by  rote  should  be  confined  to  mere  matters  of  form.  In 
the  method  of  oral  communication  with  the  scholars  is  to  be  found  an 
adequate  measure  for  estimating  the  clearness  and  activity  of  the  scholar's 
power  of  seeing,  and  his  knowledge. 

The  chief  inducements  to  the  right  and  the  good  are  not  fear  and  pun- 
ishment, but  kindness  and  love. 
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These  conclusions  flow  natunllj  from  Pestalozzi's  fundamental  princi- 
ples If  I  were  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  his  method  for  intellectual 
training,  I  should  call  it  "  Education  to  spontaneous  activltf,  by  means 
of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  perceptions." 

This  system  has  changed  the  whole  condition  of  schools.  It  has  not, 
it  is  true,  yet  penetrated  all  the  schools,  or  all  the  teachers ;  but  this  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  founder.  To  change  a  system  established  for  centu- 
ries, is  the  work  of  centuries ;  not  of  a  year,  nor  ten  years.  In  the 
development  of  a  nation,  and  in  like  manner  of  a  school  system,  there  are 
epochs,  stationary  periods,  crises  and  reactions. 

While  the  best  men  in  Prussia,  after  1808,  were  laboring  to  effect  a 
a  regeneration  of  their  unfortunate  country.  King  Frederic  William  the 
Third*  summoned  G.  A.  Zeller  the  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  to  Konigsberg,  with 
the  commission  of  awakening  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  people,  as 
the  only  dependence  for  the  rescue  of  the  country.  The  great  Fichte 
had  already  drawn  attention  to  Pestalozzi,  in  his  lectures  and  publications 
at  Berlin.  Afterward,  the  eminent  minister.  Yon  Alteustein,  sent  some 
young  men  to  Tyerdun  to  be  trained.t  By  these  means,  and  by  means 
of  the  numerous  publications  of  Pestalozzi  and  his  followers,  with  some 

*  Ramnner  writes  aa  foUowB  of  the  Tisit  of  Frederic  William  IIL  to  Pestalozzi : 

**  When  tlie  king  of  Pmasia  came  to  Neufchatel  in  1814,  Peaulozzi  was  wery  ill.  NeTerthe. 
IcOTi  be  insisted  tliat  I  should  carry  him  to  the  king,  that  he  might  thank  him  for  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  common  schools,  and  for  having  sent  so  many  pupils  to  Yrerdun.  On  the  way 
he  fwnted  sereral  times,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  him  from  the  Tehicle  and  carry  him  into  a 
boose.  I  nrged  him  to  return,  but  he  replied,  *  No ;  say  nothing  about  it  I  must  net 
the  king,  if  I  die  after  it :  if  by  means  of  my  Tisit  to  him,  a  single  Prusiian  child  obtains  a 
better  education,  I  shall  be  well  repaid.' " 
The  benefits  which  this  noble  man  wished  for  one  child,  have  been  secured  already  to  millions. 

t  Extract  from  a  letter  which  the  Baron  Von  AUensteln  wrote  to  Pestalozzi,  dated  Uth 
SepL,  1808,  at  KSnlgsberg: 

**  The  king's  majesty,  with  a  view  to  the  efficient  improvement  of  the  national  system  of 
education,  which  always  lies  so  near  his  heart,  has  lately  entrusted  me,  as  directing  minister, 
with  the  oversight  of  the  schools  and  educational  system  in  the  proper  Prussian  provinces  of 
his  dominions. 

Being  fully  convinced  of  the  great  value  of  the  system  of  instruction  discovered,  and  so 
skillfully  carried  into  practice  by  yourseli;  and  expecting  firom  it  the  most  favorable  inlluencs 
npou  the  culture  of  the  people,  I  am  desirous  of  making  its  introduction  into  the  elementary 
schools  the  tmsis  of  a  thorough  educational  reform  In  those  provinces.  Among  the  measures 
which  I  contemplate  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  principal  is,  forthwith  to  send  to  yon  two 
suitable  young  men,  that  they  may  drink  in  the  spirit  of  your  entire  system  of  education  and 
instruction,  at  the  purest  lource.  I  desire  them  not  only  to  learn  some  one  department  of  it 
but  to  master  all  of  them,  in  their  various  connections  and  deepest  unity,  under  the  guidance 
of  yourself,  the  eminent  founder  of  the  lystem,  and  with  your  efficient  assistance.  I  desire 
them  by  this  intercourse  with  you,  not  only  to  acquire  the  spirit  of  your  system,  but  to  become 
trained  into  a  complete  fitness  for  the  teacher's  vocation  ;  to  acquire  the  same  conviction  of  its 
holiness,  and  the  same  ardent  impulses  to  pursue  it,  which  have  induced  you  to  devote  to  it 
your  whole  life. 

In  order  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure,  I  desire  In  the  meanwhile  to  hear  from  yourself 
what  class  of  young  men  you  consider  fittest  to  learn  your  method ;  what  age,  natural  dispo- 
sition, and  previous  mental  training  would  suit  you  be^  in  order  that  the  individuals  selected 
may  meet  your  wishes  in  every  respect." 

In  1800,  the  minister  of  public  initructlon  writes  ss  follows  to  the  teachers  who  had  been 
sent  to  Yverdun :  "  The  section  of  public  instruction  begs  you  to  believe,  and  to  assure  Mr. 
Pettalozzi,  that  the  cause  is  the  interest  of  the  government,  and  tf  hit  vu^ttyy  tha  king,  per- 
wnaay^  wlio  are  convinced  that  liberation  from  extraordinary  calamities  is  fruitless,  and  only 
10  be  effeefled  by  a  thorough  improvement  of  the  people's  education." 

No.  1  J|.— [Vd.  IV.,  No.  2.]— 23. 
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help  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  Prassian,  or  rather  ifae 
PrussUm-Pestaiozzian  school-system,  was  established.    For  he  is  entitled   ; 
to  at  least  half  the  &me  of  the  German  common  schools.    Whatever  of    ' 
excellence  or  eminence  they  have,  they  really  owe  to  no  one  but  him.    ^ 
Wherever  his  principles  have  been  deviated  from,  there  has  followed  a 
decline.    Whatever  of  progress  yet  remains  visible  is  a  development  of 
his  principlea    Whatever  in  our  system  is  based  on  human  nature, 
is  taken  from  him.    His  experiments  have  secured  their  world-wide  fiune 
to  the  German  schools.    From  France,  England,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia, 
Poland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark,  America,  whoever  desires 
to  study  the  best  schools,  resorts  to  Germany.    Whatever  fame  they  i 
have,   they  owe  to  Pestalozzi.    Wise  people  have  made  use  of  his 
creations  for  organizing  improved  institutions  for  training  teachers.     But  « 
the  first  impulse  was  given  to  the  movement  by  the  noble  Swiss.    As  the 
waters  flow  from  that  land  in  eveiy  direction,  in  Hke  manner  have 
fruitful  principles  of  instruction  been  diffused  fr(Mn  it  into  every  country 
where  improvement  can  be  detected. 

The  men  and  women  by  whom  especially  the  method  and  spirit  of 
Pestalozzi  were  diffused  in  Germany  are ;  Frederick  William  III  and  his 
consort  Louise;""  state-councilors  Nicolovius  and  Suvem;  the  philoso- 
pher Fichte,  by  his  immortal  addresses  to  the  German  nation ;  high  school- 
councilor  Zeller  in  Konigsberg ;  the  Prussian  teachers  trained  at  Tver- 
dun  ;  namely,  Kawerau,  Dreist,  Henning,  Braun,  Steger  Marsch,  the  two 
Bemhards,  H&nel,  Titze,  Runge,  Baltrusch,  Patzig,  Preuss,  Eratz,  and 
Rendschmidt ;  royal  and  school  councilor  Yon  Tiirk  in  Potsdam,  semin- 
ary-director Gruner  in  Idstein;  professor  Ladomus  in  Carlsruhe;  the 
prelate  Denzel  in  Esslingen ;  seminary-director  Stem  in  Carlsruhe ;  priur 
cipal  Plamann,  in  Berlin ;  seminary-director  Hamisch  in  Breslau ;  Earo- 
line  Rudolphi  in  Heidelberg;  Betty  Gleim  in  Bremen  and  Elberfeld; 
Bamsauer,  royal  tutor  in  Oldenberg ;  professor  Schacht  in  Mentz ;  sem- 
inary inspector  ELruger  in  Bunzlau ;  seminary-director  Hientzsch  in  Pots- 
dam; principal  Schobs  in  Breslau,  Dr.  Tillich  in  Dessau ;  director  Bloch- 
mann  in  Dresden;  principal  Ackermann  in  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne; 
principal  de  Laspe  in  Wiesbaden ;  seminary-inspector  Wagner  in  Briihl ; 
seminary-director  Braun  in  Neuwied ;  seminary-preceptor  Muhl  in  Tri- 
er ;  seminary-director  Graffinann  in  Stettin ;  catechist  Kroger  in  Ham- 
burg ;  inspector  Collmann  in  Cassel ;  and  others.  By  means  of  these 
men  the  Pestalozzian  common  schools  were  set  in  operation  throughout 
all  Germany ;  and  in  Prussia,  the  Prussian-Pestalozzian  system.  As 
during  Pestalozzi's  life  Yverdun  vras  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  teachers, 
80  afterward,  from  Europe,  America  and  elsewhere,  men  came  to  observe 
the  German  and  Prussian  common  schools.  May  this  reputation  never 
decrease;  may  it  ever  grow  greater  and  greater  I     Much  yet  remains  to 

be  done.  ' 

I 

*  Queen  Louise,  who  superintended  the  education  of  her  own  children,  visited  friequently 
the  schools  conducted  on  the  plans  and  methods  of  Pestalozzi,  q)endinff  hours  in  eaW  visit, 
and  aided  in  many  ways  those  who  labored  to  regenerate  the  popular  schools  of  Prusiria. 
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The  foregoing  sketch  of  Pestalozzi's  labors,  and  of  their  iDfluence  on 
the  popular  schools  of  Germany,  abridged  from  the  Centennial  Dis- 
courses of  two  of  his  avowed  disciples,  Dr.  Blochmann,  of  Dresden,  and 
Dr.  Diesterweg,  of  Berlin,  represent  the  extreme  views  entertained 
by  the  admirers  of  the  great  Swiss  educator.  There  is  a  large  number 
of  educators  and  teachers,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Karl  von  Raumer, 
at  one  lime  a  resident  at  Yverdun,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
system  and  methods  of  the  Pestalozzian  Institution,  who,  while  they 
acknowledge  the  value  of  Pestalozzi's  services  to  the  instruction  and 
industrial  training  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  true  theory  of  education, 
maintain  that  his  principles  and  methods  as  developed  and  applied  by 
himself  are  in  some  respects  unsound  and  incomplete. 

The  following  summary  and  comparative  view  of  his  principles,  is 
taken  from  an  article  by  William  C.  Woodbridge,  in  the  American 
Annals  of  Education,  for  January,  1887. 

A8  the  result  of  his  investigatioDS,  Pestalozzi  assumed  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  education,  in  order  to  fit  man  for  his  destination,  must  proceed  ac- 
cordiDg  to  the  laws  of  nature.  To  adopt  the  language  of  his  followers — that  it 
must  not  act  as  an  arbitrary  mediator  between  the  child  and  nature,  between 
man  and  God,  pursuing  its  own  artificial  arrangements,  instead  of  the  indica- 
tions of  Providence — that  it  should  assist  the  course  of  natural  development,  in- 
stead of  doing  it  violence — that  it  should  watch,  and  follow  its  progress,  instead 
of  attempting  to  mark  out  a  path  agreeably  to  a  preconceived  system. 

J.  In  view  of  this  principle,  he  did  not  choose,  like  Basedow,  to  cultivate  the 
mind  in  a  material  way,  merely  by  inculcating  and  engrafting  every  thing  rela^ 
ting  to  external  objects,  and  giving  mechanical  skill.  He  sought,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  develope,  and  exercise,  and  strengthen  the  faculties  of  the  child  by  a 
steady  course  of  excitement  to  sell-activity,  with  a  limited  degree  of  assistance 
to  his  efforts. 

II.  In  opposition  to  the  haste,  and  blind  groping  of  many  teachers  without 
system,  he  endeavored  to  find  the  proper  point  tor  commencmg,  and  to  proceed 
in  a  slow  and  gradual,  hot  uninterrupted  course,  from  one  point  to  another — 
always  waiting  until  the  first  should  have  a  certain  degree  or  distinctness  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  before  entering  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  second.  To  pur- 
sue any  other  course  would  only  give  superficial  knowledge,  which  would 
neither  afford  pleasure  to  the  child,  nor  promote  its  real  progress. 

III.  He  opposed  the  undue  cultivation  of  the  memory  and  understanding,  as 
hostile  to  true  education.  He  placed  the  essence  of  education  in  the  harmoni- 
ous and  uniform  development  of  every  faculty,  so  that  the  body  should  not  be 
in  advance  of  the  mind,  and  that  in  the  development  of  the  mmd,  neither  the 
physical  powers,  nor  the  affections,  should  be  neglected ;  and  that  skill  in  ac- 
tion should  be  acquired  at  the  same  time  with  knowledge.  When  this  point  is 
secured,  we  may  know  that  education  has  really  begim,  and  that  it  is  not 
merely  superficial. 

IV.  He  required  close  attention  and  constant  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of 
every  child,  and  of  each  sex,  as  well  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  people 
amone  whom  he  lived,  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  the  development  and 
qnalincaiiona  necessary  for  the  situation  to  which  the  Creator  destined  him, 
when  he  gave  him  these  active  faculties,  and  be  prepared  to  labor  successfully 
for  those  among  whom  he  was  placed  by  his  birth. 

V.  While  Basedow  introduced  a  multitude  of  subjects  of  instruction  into  the 
schools,  without  special  regard  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
Pestalozzi  considered  this  plan  as  superficial.  He  limited  the  elementary  sub- 
ieets  of  Instruction  to  Form,  Number  and  Language,  as  the  essential  ct  idition 
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of  definite  and  distinct  knowled^ ;  and  believed  that  these  elements  should  be 
tanght  with  the  utmost  possible  simplicity,  comprehensiveness  and  mutaal  con- 
nection. 

VI.  Pestalozzi,  as  well  as  Basedow,  desired  that  instruction  should  com- 
mence with  the  intuition  or  simple  perception  of  external  objects  and  their  rela- 
tions. He  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with  this  alone,  but  wished  that  the  art  of 
observing  should  also  be  acquired.  He  thought  the  things  perceived  of  less  con- ) 
sequence  than  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  powers,  which  should  enable 
the  child  to  observe  completely, — to  exhaust  the  subjects  which  should  be 
brought  before  his  mind. 

VII.  While  the  Philanthropinists  attached  great  importance  to  special  exer* 
cises  of  reflection,  Pestalozzi  would  not  make  this  a  subject  of  separate  study. 
He  maintained  that  every  subject  of  Instruction  should  be  properly  treated,  and 
thus  become  an  exercise  of  thought ;  and  believed,  that  lessons  on  Number,  and 
Proportion  and  Size,  would  give  the  best  occasion  for  it. 

VIII.  Pestalozzi,  as  well  as  Basedow,  attached  great  importance  to  Arithme-  ^ 
tic,  particularly  to  Mental  Arithmetic.    He  valued  it,  however,  not  merely  in  ^ 
the  limited  view  of  its  practical  usefulness,  but  as  an  excellent  means  of 
strengthening  the  mind.    He  also  introduced  Geometiy  into  the  elementary 
schools,  and  the  an  connected  with  it,  of  modeling  and  drawing  beautiful  on-   . 
jects.    He  wished,  in  this  way,  to  train  the  eve,  the  hand,  and  the  touch,  for 
that  more  advanced  species  of  drawing  which  had  not  been  thought  of  before. 
Proceeding  from  the  simple  and  intuitive,  to  the  more  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult forms,  he  arranged  a  series  of  exercises  so  gradual  and  complete,  that  the 
method  of  teaching  this  subject  was  soon  brought  to  a  good  degree  of  perfection. 

IX.  The  Philanthropinists  introduced  the  instruction  of  language  into  the 
common  schools,  but  limited  it  chiefly  to  the  writing  of  letters  and  preparation 
of  essays.  But  Pestalozzi  was  not  satisfied  with  a  lifeless  repetition  of  the 
rules  of  grammar,  nor  yet  with  mere  exercises  for  common  life.  He  aimed  at 
a  development  of  the  laws  of  language  fipom  within — an  introduction  into  its  in- 
ternal nature  and  construction  and  peculiar  spirit— which  would  not  onl^  culti- 
vate the  intellect,  but  also  improve  the  afiections.  It  is  impossible  tq  do  justice 
to  his  method  of  instruction  on  this  subject,  in  a  brief  sketch  like  the  present — 
but  those  who  have  witnessed  its  progress  and  results,  are  fully  aware  of  its 
practical  character  and  value. 

X.  Like  Basedow,  Rochow  and  others,  Pestalozzi  introduced  vocal  music 
into  the  circle  of  school  studies,  on  account  of  its  powerful  influence  on  the 
heart.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  children  shoulci  learn  to  sing  a  few  melo- 
dies by  note  or  by  ear.  He  wished  them  to  know  the  rules  of  melody  and  rhythm, 
and  dynamics — to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  descending  to  its  very 
elements^,  and  rendering  the  musical  notes  as  familiar  as  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters. The  extensive  work  of  Nageli  and  Pfeifier  has  contributed  very  much  to 
give  this  branch  of  instruction  a  better  form. 

XI.  He  opposed  the  abuse  which  was  made  of  the  Socratic  method  in  many 
of  the  Philanthropinic  and  other  schools,  by  attempting  to  draw  something  out 
of  children  before  they  had  received  any  knowled^.  He  recommends,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  early  periods  of  instruction,  the  established  method  of  dictation 
by  the  teacher  and  repetition  by  the  scholar,  with  a  proper  regard  to  rhythm,  ' 
and  at  a  later  period,  especially  in  the  mathematical  and  other  subjects  whidi 
involve  reasoning,  the  modem  method,  in  which  the  teacher  merely  gives  oat 
the  problems  in  a  proper  order,  and  leaves  them  to  be  solved  by  the  pupils,  by 
the  exertion  of  their  own  powers. 

XII.  Pestalozzi  opposes  strenuously  the  opinion  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  addressed  exclusively  to  the  understanding ;  and  shows  that  religion 
lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  it  should  not  be  en  stamped  from  with- 
out, but  developed  from  within ;  that  the  basis  of  religious  feeling  is  to  be 
found  in  the  childish  disposition  to  love,  to  thankfulness,  to  veneration,  obedi- 
ence and  confidence  toward  its  parents;  that  these  should  be  cultivated  and 
strengthened  and  directed  toward  God ;  and  that  religion  should  be  formally 
treated  of  at  a  later  period  in  connection  with  the  feelings  thus  excited.  As  he 
requires  the  mother  to  direct  the  first  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  her  child, 
he  assigns  to  her  especially  the  task  of  first  cultivating  the  religious  feelings. 

XIII.  Pestalozzi  agreed  with  Basedow,  that  mutual  affection  ought  to  reign 
between  the  educator  and  the  pupil,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  school,  in  or- 
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der  to  render  edacation  effectual  and  usefal.  He  was,  thereforei  as  little  dis- 
posed as  Basedow,  to  sustain  school  despotism ;  but  he  did  not  rely  on  artificial 
excitements,  such  as  those  addressed  to  emulation.  He  preferred  that  the  chil- 
dren should  find  their  best  reward  in  the  consciousness  ot increased  intellectual 
vigor ;  and  expected  the  teacher  to  render  the  instruction  so  attractive,  that  the 
deUgbtful  feebng  of  progress  should  be  the  strongest  excitement  to  industry  and 
to  morality. 

XIV.  Festalozzi  attached  as  much  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
bodily  powers,  and  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  as  the  Philanthropinists,  and  in 
his  publications,  pointed  out  a  graduated  course  for  this  purpose.  But  as  Guts- 
muths,  Vieth,  Jann,  and  Clias  treated  this  subject  very  fully,  nothing  further 
was  written  concerning  it  by  his  immediate  followers. 

Such  are  the  great  principles  which  entitle  Pestaiozzi  to  the  high  praise  of 
having  given  a  more  natural,  a  more  comprehensive  and  deeper  founaation  for 
education  and  instruction,  and  of  having  called  into  being  a  method  which  is 
far  superior  to  any  that  preceded  it. 

But  with  all  the  excellencies  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  by  Pesta- 
iozzi, truth  requires  us  to  state  that  it  also  involves  serious  defects. 

1.  In  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  itself,  and  for  those  modes  of 
instruction  which  were  calculated  to  develop  and  invigorate  its  faculties,  Pes- 
taiozzi forgot  too  much  the  necessity  of  general  positive  knowledge,  as  the  ma- 
terial for  thought  and  for  practical  use  in  future  life.  The  oupils  of  bis  estab- 
lishment, instructed  on  his  plan,  were  too  oAen  dismissea  with  intellectual 
powers  which  were  vigorous  and  acute,  but  without  the  stores  of  knowledge  ' 
important  for  immediate  use — well  qualified  for  mathematical  and  abstract 
reasoning,  but  not  prepared  to  apply  it  to  the  business  of  common  life. 

2.  He  commenced  with  intuitive,  mathematical  studies  too  early,  attached  ' 
too  much  importance  to  them,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  time  to  them,  which 
did  not  allow  a  reasonable  attention  to  other  studies,  and  which  prevented  the 
regular  and  harmonious  cultivation  of  other  powers. 

3.  The  method  of  instruction  was  also  defective  in  one  important  point  Sim-  i 
plification  was  carried  too  far,  and  continued  too  long.  The  mind  became  so  ac-  ' 
customed  to  receive  knowledge  divided  into  its  most  simple  elements  and  small- 
est portions,  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  embrace  complicated  ideas,  or  to  make 
those  rapid  strides  in  investigation  and  conclusion  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  a  sound  education,  and  which  indicates  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  mental  vigor  both  for  scientific  purposes  and  for  practical  life. 

4.  He  attached  too  little  importance  to  testimony  as  one  of  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  and  devoted  too  little  attention  to  historical  truth.  He  was  accus-  ' 
tomed  to  observe  that  history  was  but  a  '  tissue  of  lies ;'  and  forgot  that  it  was 
necessary  to  occupy  the  pupil  with  man,  and  with  moral  events,  as  well  as  with 
nature  and  matter,  if  we  wish  to  cultivate  properly  his  moral  powers,  and  ele- 
vate him  above  the  material  world. 

5.  But  above  all,  it  is  to  be  reeretted,  that  in  reference  to  religious  education, 
he  fell  into  an  important  error  of  his  predecessors.  His  too  exclusive  attention 
to  mathematical  and  scientific  subjects,  tended,  like  the  system  of  Basedow,  to 
give  his  pupils  the  habit  of  undervaluing  historical  evidence  and  of  demanding 
rational  demonstration  for  every  truth,  or  of  requiring  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  to  which  they  were  constantly  called  to 
appeal  in  their  studies  of  Natural  History. 

it  is  precisely  in  this  way,  that  many  men  of  profound  scientific  attainments 
have  been  led  to  reject  the  evidence  of  revelation,  and  some,  even,  strange  as  it 
may  seeim  to  deny  the  existence  of  Him,  whose  works  and  laws  they  study. 
In  some  oi^the  early  Pestalozzian  schools,  feelings  of  this  nature  were  particu- 
larly cherished  by  the  habit  of  asserting  a  falsehood  in  the  lessons  on  Mathe- 
matics or  Natural  history,  and  calling  upon  the  pupils  to  contradict  it  or  dis- 
prove it  if  they  did  not  admit  its  truth.  No  improvement  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  can,  in  our  view,  compensate  for  the  iniury  to  the  moral  sense  and  the 
diminished  respect  for  truth,  which  will  naturally  result  from  such  a  course. 

6.  While  Pestaiozzi  disapproved  of  the  attempts  of  the  PhilanUiropinists  to 
draw  forth  from  the  minds  ot  children,  before  they  had  stores  of  knowledge,  he  ' 
seemed  to  forget  the  application  of  his  principle  to  moral  subjects,  or  to  imagine 
that  this  most  elevated  species  of  knowledge  was  innate.    He  attempted  too 
much  to  draw  from  the  minds  of  his  punUs  those  great  truths  of  religion  and  the 
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Spiritual  world  which  can  only  be  acquired  from  reTelation ;  and  thus  led  them 
to  imagine  they  were  competent  to  judge  on  this  subject  without  external  aid. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  course  would  fall  in  most  unhappily  with  the  tenden- 
cies produced  by  other  parts  of  the  plan,  aud  that  we  could  not  hope  to  educate 
in  such  a  mode,  a  truly  Christian  community. 

The  personal  character  of  Pestalozzi  also  Influenced  his  views  and  methods  of 
education  on  religions  subjects.  He  was  remarkably  the  creature  of  power- 
till  impulses,  which  were  usually  of  the  most  mild  and  benevolent  kina ;  and 
he  preserved  a  child-like  character  in  this  respect  even  to  old  age.  It  was 
probably  this  temperament,  which  led  him  to  estimate  at  a  low  rate  the  import- 
ance of  positive  religious  truth  in  the  education  of  children,  and  to  maintain 
that  the  mere  habit  of  faith  and  love,  if  cultivated  toward  earthly  friends  and 
benefactors,  would,  of  course,  be  transferred  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  whenever 
his  character  should  be  exhibited  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  fandamental 
error  of  this  view  was  established  by  the  unhappy  experience  of  his  own  insti- 
tution. His  own  example  aflbrded  the  most  sinking  evidence  that  the  noblest 
impulses,  not  directed  by  established  principles,  may  lead  to  imprudence  and 
ruin,  and  thus  defeat  their  own  ends.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  frequently  occurring,  on  which  he  was 
reduced  to  extremity  for  want  of  the  means  of  supplying  his  large  family,  he 
borrowed  four  hundred  dollars  from  a  friend  for  the  purpose.  In  going  home, 
he  met  a  peasant,  wringing  his  hands  in  despair  for  the  loss  of  his  cow.  Pes- 
talozzi put  the  entire  bag  of  money  into  his  hands,  and  ran  off  to  escape  his 
thanks.  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  want  of  tact  in  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  common  life,  materially  impaired  his  powers  of  usefulness  as  a 
practical  Instructor  of  youth.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  ideas  rarely  allowed  \ 
nim  to  execute  his  own  plans ;  and,  m  accoraance  with  his  own  system,  too  | 
much  time  was  employed  in  the  profound  development  of  principles,  to  admit 
of  much  attention  to  their  practical  application. 

Bui,  as  one  of  his  admirers  observed,  it  was  his  province  to  educate  ideas  and 
not  children.  He  combated,  with  unshrinking  ooldness  and  untiring  perse- 
verance, through  a  long  life,  the  prejudices  and  abuses  of  the  age  in  reference  to 
education,  both  by  his  example  and  by  his  numerous  publications.  He  attacked 
with  great  vigor  and  no  small  degree  of  success,  that  favorite  maxim  of  bigotry 
and  tyranny,  that  obedience  and  devotion  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  igno- 
rance. He  denounced  that  degrading  system,  which  considers  it  enough  to 
enable  man  to  procure  a  subsistence  wr  himself  and  his  ofispring — and  in  this 
manner,  merely  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  beast  of  the  forest;  and  which 
deems  every  thing  lost  whose  value  can  not  be  estimated  in  money.  He  urged 
upon  the  consciences  of  parents  and  rulers,  with  an  energy  approaching  that  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  the  solemn  duties  which  Divine  Providence  had  imposed 
upon  them,  m  commitlin?  to  their  charge  the  present  and  future  destinies  of 
their  fellow-beings.  In  this  way,  he  produced  an  impulse,  which  pervaded  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  which,  by  means  of  his  popular  and  theoretical  works, 
reached  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and  the  palaces  of  the  great.  His  institution 
at  Yverdun  was  crowded  with  men  of  everv  nation ;  not  merely  those  who 
were  led  by  the  same  impulse  which  inspired  him,  but  by  the  agents  of  kings 
and  noblemen,  and  public  institutions,  who  came  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  his  prmciples,  in  order  to  become  his  fellow-laborers  in  other 
countries." 


IV.   STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  POR  GIRLS, 

▲T  LAV OASTSB,  MASSAOHnSBTTB. 


The  act,  establishing  the  State  Beform  School  for  Girls,  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1855,  and  the 
Ck>nunissioners  appointed  for  this  purpose,  located  the  school  in  the  quiet 
and  beautiful  town  of  Lancaster,  where  they  proceeded  to  erect, — instead 
of  one  large  building,  surrounded  by  walls,  or  forming  a  wall  itself  by 
inclosing  a  hollow  square, — several  edifices,  plain  in  their  architecture, 
and  arranged  to  accommodate  separate  fiunilies,  forming  together  a  litUe 
industrial  village  around  their  conmion  chapel.  In  these  edifices,  on  the 
27th  of  August^  1856,  the  school  was  opened, — the  first  industrial,  re- 
formatory school,  upon  the  fiunily  system,*  as  distinguished  from  the 
penitentiary,  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  by  its  success,  we  believe, 
is  destined  to  modify  our  reformatoiy  institutions  and  agencies. 

Each  house,  of  which  three  are  now  occupied,  is  perfect  in  itself, 
having  accommodation  for  the  instruction,  industry  and  domestic  training 
of  thirty  girls.  Each  of  them  is  two  stories  ii^  height,  and  constructed  in 
the  form  of  an  L.  Entering  at  the  front  door,  which  is  near  the  angle  of 
the  L,  on  the  right  is  the  parlor ;  from  which  opens  the  ^*  work  room,^* 
likewise  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance ;  next,  is  a  small  lighted  room, 
or  closet,  and  beyond  is  the  school  room.  Opposite  the  **  work  room  "  is 
the  laundry  and  a  large  closet  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  dining 
room,  and  beyond  that  is  the  pantry  and  kitchen,  with  a  bath  room,  wash 
room  and  drying  room. 

Over  each  house  two  matrons,  (one  called  the  assistant,)  and  affection- 
ately addressed  as  mother  and  aunt  by  the  girls,  are  phiced,  into  whose 
hands  is  given  the  entire  care  and  discipline  of  the  family ;  the  superin- 
tendent being  their  counselor,  and  affording  advice  and  aid  whenever 
requested.     In  addition  to  the  three  homes,  is  a  house  for  the  superin- 

*  How  ftr  the  CommlMionen,  fn  their  plan  of  organization,  which  differB  so  materially 
ftom  that  of  the  State  Reform  School  for  boye  at  Wealboro',  were  Influenced  bj  the  <*  Letter  " 
addtf  ed  to  them  by  Dr.  B.  G.  Howe,  we  have  no  meana  of  knowing,  but  we  adviw  every 
committeeman  and  commlMloner,  and  erery  Initiator  and  philanthroplat,  who  wishes  to  do 
somefhiof  for  the  reformation  and  elevation  of  vicious,  or  viciously  disposed  girla  or  boys,  to 
read  th^  Letter,  and  also  to  read  thoughtfully  any  good  account  of  the  Farm  Reformatory, 
at  Mettray  in  France ;  of  the  Rongh  House,  at  Horn  near  Hamburg ;  of  the  Red  Hill  Farm 
School  for  Boys  near  London,  and  of  the  Red  Lodge  Reform  School  for  Girls  near  Bristol, 
England,  and  they  can  not  lail  to  see  that  any  institution  which  aims  at  the  reformation  of 
this  class  of  young  persons,  and  especially  of  girls,  must  have  as  much  of  the  hornet  tba 
/amitjf,  and  the  eehool  in  it  as  is  practicable ;  and  more  of  the  daily  and  hourly  moral 
training,  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  habit  of  usefUl  occupation  on  the  farm,  or  in  the 
workshop,  or  the  houiehoid,  and  in  the  cheering  word  of  woman,  acting  and  feeling  as  a 
mother,  or  sister,  or  companion,  or  the  wise  counsel  and  example  of  men  acting  like  father^ 
brothers  and  friends,  than  can  be  found  in  a  jvrMon. 
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tendent,  who  is  also  the  chaplain  of  the  institution,  a  house  for  the 
fiurmer,  and  a  chapeL 

Besides  the  &cilities  in  the  building  for  organizing  the  institution  on 
the  basis  of  the  family,  it  differs  from  others  in  that  its  subjects  are  saved 
from  the  dishonor  of  a  sentence  from  a  criminal  tribunal  No  girl  is  sent 
to  it  from  the  courts ;  but  special  conmiissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
executive,  (the  judges  of  probate  being  commissioners  ex  officio^)  in  the 
yarious  towns  in  the  state,  before  whom  the  girls  are  brought,  and  who 
have  authority  to  conmiit  them  to  the  institution  for  the  term  of  their 
minority.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  succor  and  save  such  girls, 
under  sixteen,  as  are  exposed  to  a  life  of  crime,  through  orphanage,  va- 
grancy, unsuitable  homes,  etc. ;  or  have  been  guilty  of  acts  of  petty 
crime,  but  have  not  become  habitual  and  hardened  criminals. 

The  school  differs  from  others  of  the  same  class,  in  that  it  proposes  to 
retain  its  subjects  solely  by  a  moral  and  social  power,  rather  than  by 
walls,  locks  and  bars.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  simple  paling  fence,  and 
the  girls  take  their  exercise  as  freely  upon  the  lawn  as  children  of  the 
common  schools.  There  have  been  (in  six  months)  but  two  slight  at- 
tempts to  escape,  and  the  officers  feel  no  more  anxiety  in  reference  to 
this,  after  a  pupil  has  remained  long  enough  to  awaken  a  personal  affec^ 
tion  for  the  matrons,  than  parents  do  in  reference  to  their  children.  The 
trustees  reason  that  it  is  better  to  be  subjected  to  some  inconvenience  in 
securing  the  return  of  fugitives,  i^  on  rare  occasions,  there  are  attempts 
to  leave  the  premises,  than  to  break  so  seriously  into  the  &mily  plan  as  to 
introduce  physical  restraint  In  the  case  of  two-thirds  of  the  present 
inmates,  no  ordinary  inducement  could  lead  them  to  leave,  without  per- 
mission. The  punishments  are  simple,  appealing  rather  to  the  moral 
sense  than  to  a  fear  of  bodily  suffering.  The  discipline  chiefly  relied 
upon,  and  thus  &r  failing  in  no  instance,  is  seclusion  from  their  compan- 
ions in  their  own  or  another  room,  with  a  light  diet,  and  the  affectionate 
and  christian  expostulation  of  the  matron.  The  most  impertinent  and 
obstinate,  after  a  period  of  exclusion  from  the  society  of  their  companions, 
and  of  reflection,  yield  to  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

These  girls  are  placed  in  the  institution  until  their  majority,  but  the 
trustees  have  authority  to  bind  them  out  in  suitable  families,  whenever 
in  their  judgment  it  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child  that  this 
should  be  done,  or  when  the  work  of  reformation  is  so  fiir  completed  as 
to  give  them  confidence  in  the  future  integrity  and  virtue  of  their 
previous  wards. 

The  institution,  since  its  opening,  has  been  under  the  immediate  care 
of  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Pierce,  who  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
bright,  hopeful,  cheerful  temper,  the  kind  sympathies,  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  best  spiritual  interests  of  his  charge,  which  are  essential 
to  the  highest  success. 

We  give  below  a  communication  from  a  valued  correspondent,  after  a 
recent  visit  to  this  interesting  institution. 
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"The  number  of  inmates  of  the  eehod,  (or  of  all  the  fiimilies  into  which  it  is 
snbdiTlded  for  better  moral  saperriaion  and  oare,)  was,  at  the  dose  of  the  period, 
oommenoing  with  the  opening  of  the  establishment  and  extending  to  the  1st  of 
December  last,  32 ;  leoeiTed  during  the  present  year,  up  to  September  30th,  the 
number  is  68.  Of  these,  four  were  found  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  such  a 
school,  and  discharged  as  such ;  two  only  have  escaped, — a  very  small  number,  con 
sidering  the  fact  that  none  but  moral  safeguards  are  adopted  as  means  of  retention ; 
two  have  been  indentured  in  fiivorable  situations.  The  whole  number  now  in  the 
school,  (1st  October,  1857,)  is  92.  The  State,  we  thus  see,  has  under  its  guardian 
care,  in  this  friendly  home,  a  fiiunily  of  nearly  100  actual  or  virtual  orphan  girls. 

The  four  cases  mentioned  as  discharged  were  not  so  treated  on  moral  grounds, 
but  on  those  of  either  insanity  or  peculiar  physical  circumstances,  which  rendered 
their  ezdudon  indispensable  to  the  wel&re  of  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  limits  of  accommodation  in  the  houses  connected  with  the  school  were 
reached  by  the  10th  of  June ;  and  applications  for  admission  have  been  made  in 
sufficient  number  to  require  the  erection  of  another  buUding,  if  not  two. 

The  degree  of  success  attending  the  measures  adopted  in  the  school  for  the 
person^  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  benefit  of  the  pupils,  is  highly  encour- 
aging. A  great  change  has  been  wrought  on  the  habits  of  many  of  those  who 
have  been  inmates  of  the  establishment  for  a  period  sufficient  to  allow  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  probable  permanency  of  its  inBuence.  The  kind  and  judicious 
supervision  exerted  by  the  Superintendent,  who  seems  to  be  most  happily  adapted 
to  such  a  charge,  and  the  unwearied,  patient  and  genial  management  of  the  mat- 
rons and  instructresses,  seem,  thus  fBT,  to  be,  in  a  measure,  rewarded  by  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  attention,  order,  obedience,  neatness  and  propriety  which  pervades  the 
school,  not  only  when  assembled  for  general  purposes  of  devotion  and  religious 
instruction,  but  when  occupied  with  the  industrial  employments  and  school  lessons 
conducted  in  the  separate  houses  which  form  the  homes  of  the  respective  groups 
into  which  the  inmates  are  divided,  as  members  of  families.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  pupils  is  that  of  docility  and  cheerfulnesi,  active  and  healthy  habits,  and 
personal  neatness.  To  these  results  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  different 
houses,  together  with  the  healthful  diet  and  regimen  adopted,  not  less  than  the 
personal  care  and  attention  of  the  matrons,  have  largely  contributed. 

With  all  advantages  in  their  fiivor,  however,  the  task  of  creating  and  maintam- 
Ing  such  results  must  devolve  a  vast  amount  of  toil,  and  care,  and  ceaseless  watch- 
fulness, on  the  Superintendent  and  the  matrons.  Such  a  school,  notwithstanding 
the  desire  to  have  it  maintain  a  preventive  rather  than  a  reformatory  character, 
must  contain  many  elements  of  deep-seated  evil ;  requiring  every  resort  of  tact 
and  influence  to  counteract  their  tendency,  and  to  prevent  the  contact  of  vice  with 
vice  from  causing  the  school  itself  to  become  a  source  of  injury  to  its  inmates. 

It  would  seem  especially  desirable  that,  in  future  cases  of  admission,  the  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  the  youngest  class  of  candidates,  so  as  to  render  the  in- 
tended influence  of  the  school  in  salutary  training  practicable,  and  to  insure  the 
true  economy  in  State  expenditure.  The  obduracy  of  confirmed  habit  renders  the 
moral  condition  of  an  older  class  of  pupils  nearly  hopeless,  and  impedes  the  good 
influence  which  might  otherwise  be  exerted  on  the  younger.  It  is  matter  of  re- 
gret, therefore,  to  read  the  Avowing  classification,  as  regards  the  proportion  of 
ages  in  the  present  number  of  inmates :  over  fifteen,  28 ;  between  twelve  and  fif- 
teen, 49 ;  between  ten  and  twelve,  15 ;  between  seven  and  ten,  8.  It  is  pleasfaig, 
however,  to  observe  that  the  influence  of  the  school  has  ahready  had  such  an  eflfeot 
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on  aome  of  ATen  the  older  pupUs,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  intrnited,  ander  doe 
limitatiose,  with  a  diare  in  the  guidanoe  and  teaching  of  the  younger  membew ; 
while  the  deportment  of  many  of  the  youngest  olasses,  in  its  oompaiatiTe  ejceup- 
tion  from  obvious  fiudts,  operateSi  to  some  extent,  as  a  monitory  inflnenoe  cm  their 
elders.  Sooh  fiicts  are  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  observation  of  the  visitor  of  the 
school,  when  he  recalls  the  degrading  oiroumstanoes  from  which  many  of  its 
members  have  entered  it 

One  prominent  feature  in  the  management  of  the  school  is  the  daily  praetioe  ef 
housework,  in  its  various  branches,  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  die  inmates  of  eaeh 
house.  The  expertness  attained  by  some  in  such  employment  is  remarkable ;  and^ 
when  one  adverts  to  the  utter  negleet  of  any  such  occupation  in  the  previous  his- 
tory of  nearly  all  tlie  pupils,  it  is  plain  that  the  kind  hearted  matrons  must  have 
spared  no  pains  in  their  training.  Washing,  sewing,  knitting,  the  charge  of  their 
rooms,  which,  by  the  way,  are  admirably  kept,  as  to  order  and  neatness  -,  and,  in 
addition  to  these  common  household  employments,  the  proper  care  of  milk  and 
butter,  the  preparing  of  vegetables  and  fruit  finr  oulinary  purposes,  with  many 
other  domestic  details,  are  carefully  exemplified  and  thoroughly  taught  to  all  the 
Inmates,  in  due  rotation. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  visitor  to  this  noble  charity  to  overlook  the  wisdom  of  the 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  IVnstees,  who  planted  their  undertaking  on  the 
beautiful  and  spacious  grounds  which  it  occupies  as  a  site.  If  any  influence  of 
Qod  in  Nature  can  work  on  the  human  heart,  as  a  porifying,  healing  and  renovat- 
ing effect,  it  must  be  here.  The  charming  landscape  around  the  edifices  and 
grounds,  the  grounds  themselves,  the  highly  cultivated  and  flourishing  &rm,  the 
beautiful  walks,  the  noble  shade-trees,  and  the  graceful  flower-beds,  and,  to  crown 
all,  the  neat  and  commodious  chapel  for  worship,  not  less  than  the  handsome 
houses  which  serve  as  homes  to  their  occupants, — all  contribute  to  render  this 
truly  philanthropic  and  Christian  institution  a  most  attractive  spectacle,  whether 
as  a  refuge  and  a  nursery  for  suffering  childhood,  or  an  impressive  proof  of  the 
fiiith  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  reposes  in  the  influence  of  preventive  edo- 
cation  as  a  security  against  crime  and  misery. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  which  a  benevolent  mind  can  enjoy  is  that  of 
the  assembled  pupils  for  their  general  exercises  in  the  ohapel  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
These  exercises  consist,  besides  the  opening  and  closing  devotbns,  oondnoted  by 
Ihe  Superintendent,  in  the  simultaneons  redtation  of  passages  of  Soripture,  in 
answering  questions  on  these  proposed  by  the  Superintendent,  in  listening  to  a 
fiuniliar  address,  either  by  the  Superintendent  or  some  occasional  visitor  invited  to 
attend,  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  in  joming  in  the  singing  of  a  hynm 
jeleoted  for  the  purpose. 

What  gives  additional  interest  to  this  a&oting  soene  is  the  thought  that  the 
State,  by  its  judidous  bounty,  thus  brings,  weekly,  under  the  tnflnence  of  the 
sanctuary  this  numerous  fiunily  of  beneficiaries,  who  would  otherwise,  in  all  proba- 
bility, never,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  year,  come  wilhin  the  doors  of  a  place  of 
womhip.  A  few  of  the  inmates  of  the  school,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  resort 
weekly  to  the  chapel  to  offer  a  genuine  tribute  of  gratitude  for  their  resone  from 
the  fiital  consequences  of  a  life  of  sin,  and  for  die  generous  provision  which  pubKo 
and  private  nannifieence  has  made  for  their  lastmction  and  tr»ning,  as  well  as  fior 
fheir  health  and  comfort,  and,  in  due  season,  ibr  their  employment  m  useful  and 
ceapectaUe  stations  in  life." 
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The  Rui£S  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for  their  own  guidance,  and  for  the 
management  of  the  schools  established  to  secure  united  secular  instruc- 
tion for  children  of  diverse  and  warring  religious  creeds,  are  worthy  of 
attentiTe  study,  not  only  by  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  same  diffi- 
culties of  race,  politics,  and  religion,  but  by  all  who  are  called  on  to 
frame  or  administer  systems  of  public  instruction.  For  although  the 
system  was  framed  to  meet  difficulties  which  had  grown  up  out  of  cen- 
turies of  unwise  and  despotic  legislation,  it  has  been  developed  by  men 
of  great  practical  wisdom.  The  Board  was  constituted  from  the  start  so 
as  to  represent  the  highest  ecclesiastical  influence  in  the  great  antagonistic 
parties  of  Ireland, — ^not  simply  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  divisions,  but 
the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Unitarian  section  of  the  Protest- 
ant interest  And  in  the  selection  of  these  representatives,  the  social 
and  political  standing  of  the  members  was  calculated  to  command  respect^ 
and  conciliate  jealousy  and  opposition. 

The  vote  moved  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  now  Lord  Monteagle,  that  *^a  sum 
of  £30,000  be  granted  for  enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  the  people,"  did  not  pass  without  considerable 
opposition,  although  no  division  of  the  House  was  taken.  Parliament 
was  soon  after  prorogued,  and,  immediately  after,  Lord  Stanley,  then 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  announcing  the  design  of  the  government  to  appoint 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  Ireland,  and  setting 
forth  the  principles  on  which  the  schools,  established  or  aided  by  the 
public  grant,  would  be  administered.  The  Board  was  to  be  ^*  composed 
of  men  of  high  personal  character,  including  individuals  of  exalted  stations 
in  the  church,"  and  ^^  professing  di£Ferent  religious  opinions."  Security 
was  thereby  afforded  to  the  country,  **'  that  while  the  interests  of  religion 
would  not  be  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  christian  pupils." 
*^  The  schools  will  be  required  to  be  kept  open  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  on  four  or  five  days  in  the  week,  for  moral  and  literary  education 
only ;  and  that  the  remaining  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  will  be  set 
apart  for  giving,  separately,  such  religious  education  to  the  children  as 
may  be  approved  of  hy  the  clergy  of  their  respective  persuasions.'' 
P^urtors  of  different  religious  denominations  are  to  be  ^^  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  "  of  their  own  flock, 
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dther  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours.  In  the  power  oyer  the 
selection  of  books,  opportunity  was  given  to  make  such  selections  from 
Scripture  as  all  parties  would  approve. 

With  the  announcement  of  these  general  principles,  "  for  a  combined 
literary  and  separate  religious  education/*  the  Board  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and 
three  others — ^making  three  members  of  the  Established  Church,  two 
Catholics,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Unitarian.  The  action  of  the  Board 
has  been  governed  from  the  outset  by  one  rule— not  to  adopt  any  measure 
touching  religious  instruction  in  which  every  member  could  not  concur. 

The  Board  has  now  been  in  existence  twenty-six  years ;  and  during  that 
period  Parliament  has  appropriated  to  the  support  of  these  schools  over 
eleven  millions  of  dollars.  The  schools  have  risen  from  789  in  1838  to 
6,124  in  1855,  and  the  number  of  pupils  fi^m  107,049  to  688,246 ;  and 
during  this  whole  period,  not  one  case  of  proselytism  has  been  proved ; 
no  religious  zealot,  no  matter  to  what  church  he  might  belong,  has  dared 
to  violate,  or  could  do  so  with  impunity,  the  impartial  and  tolerant  prin- 
ciple of  the  national  system,  which  respects  alike  and  protects  from  inter- 
ference the  religious  faith  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  Since 
1881  two  committees  of  inquiry,  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Education,  have 
sat  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  no  deviation  fi^m  the  principles 
laid  down  in  Lord  Stanley's  plan  has  been  recommended,  or  even  sug- 
gested by  them ;  nine  successive  administrations  have  been  in  power,  but 
not  one  responsible  minister,  nor  any  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  has 
ever  suggested  a  departure  from  the  essential  principles  adopted  at  the 
beginning.  During  this  whole  period  the  system  has  encountered  the 
bitter  and  implacable  opposition  of  the  ultra  zealots  in  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches,  while  the  largest  and  most  influential  portion  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  gentry  of  the  country,  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  and  many  Catholic  prelates  and 
priests,  have  either  withheld  their  countenance,  or  given  only  a  cold  and 
reluctant  support 

The  annual  grants  of  Parliament  in  aid  of  the  elementary  instruction 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  instead  of  being  expended  exclusively  in  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  wages,  is  appropriated  by  the  Commissioners :  (1,)  in 
ud  of  convenient  and  suitable  school-houses,  furniture  and  apparatus ; 
(2,)  in  improving  the  literaiy  qualifications,  and  professional  knowledge 
and  skill  of  teachers;  (3,)  in  establishing  a  spirit  of  self-improvement  in 
teachers  by  a  classification  of  salaries,  according  to  success  and  length  of 
service ;  (4,)  in  securing  a  uni£)rmity  of  good  text-books,  carefully  prepared, 
well  printed,  strongly  bound,  and  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price ;  (5,)  in 
the  encouragement  of  special  schools  of  different  grades,  such  as  evening 
schools,  work-house  and  prison  schools,  industrial  schools,  agricultural 
schools;  and  (6,)  in  subjecting  all  the  schools  aided  to  a  thorough 
periodical  and  intelligent  inspection. 
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IRELAND. 

Pabt  L — Rules  and  Rxgulations  or  the  Ck)M]fi8SiONKBS  of  Natiokal 

Bduoation  as  beyisbd  Mat,  1856. 

I.     Object  and  Fundanuntal  Principle  of  the  Syetem  of  National  Education. 

1.  The  object  of  the  system  of  National  Education  is  to  afford  combined  literary 
and  moral,  and  separate  religious  instruotion,  to  children  of  all  persuanons,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  same  School,  upon  the  fundamental  principle,  that  no  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  description  of 
Christian  pupils. 

2.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment,  and  of  the  Commission- 
,  ers,  that  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  different  religious  denominations  should 

cooperate  in  conducting  National  Schools. 

3.  The  Commissioners  by  themselves,  or  their  Officers,  are  to  bo  allowed  to 
Tisit  and  examine  the  Schools  whenever  they  think  fit.  Those  who  visit  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  are  furnished  with  credentials  under  their  Seal. 

4.  The  Commissioners  will  not  change  any  fundamental  Rule  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  His  Excellency,  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

11.    Management  of  National  SehooU, 

I.  The  local  government  of  the  National  Schools  is  vested  in  the  local  Patrons 
thereof. 

3.  The  Commissioners  recognize  as  the  local  Patron  the  person  who  applies  in 
the  first  instance  to  place  the  School  in  connection  with  the  Board,  unless  it  be  oth- 
erwise specified  in  the  application. 

3.  If  a  School  be  under  the  local  management  of  a  School-Committee,  such 
Committee  has  all  the  rights  of  an  individual  Patron. 

4.  The  Patron  has  the  right  of  nominating  any  fit  person  to  act  as  his  represen- 
tative in  the  local  management  of  the  School ;  such  representative  to  be  designated 
the  ''  Local  Manager."  The  Patron  may,  at  any  time,  resume  the  direct  man- 
agement of  the  School,  or  appoint  another  Local  Manager. 

This  rule  applies  equally  whether  the  Patronship  be  vested  in  one  or  more 
individuals. 

5.  When  a  School  is  vested  in  Trustees,  they  have  the  right  to  nominate  the 
local  Manager. 

6.  When  a  School  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  name  of  the  Patron  or 
Patrons  is  inserted  in  the  lease. 

7.  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Patronship  by  death,  the  representative  of  a 
Lay  Patron,  or  the  successor  of  a  Clerical  Patron,  is  recognized  by  the  Board, 
(where  no  valid  objection  exists,)  as  the  person  to  succeed  to  the  Patronship  of  the 
School. 

8.  If  a  Patron  wishes  to  resign  the  office,  he  has  the  power  of  nominating  his 
successor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

9.  In  all  oases,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  thenuielves  the  power  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  Patron,  or  the  person  nominated  by  him,  either  as  his  success- 
or, or  as  local  Manager,  can  be  recognized  by  them  as  a  fit  person  to  exercise  the 
trust. 

10.  In  all  cases,  whether  the  School  be  Vested  or  Non- Vested,  the  Patron,  when 
nominating  a  local  manager,  ought  to  notify  to  the  Commissioners,  whether  or  not 
the  person  so  nominated  is  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patron  during  the  period 
he  acts  as  Manager. 

II.  When  a  School  is  under  the  control  of  a  Committee,  or  of  joint  Patrons,  a 
**  Local  Manager"  should  be  appointed,  to  correspond  with  the  office,  sign  docu- 
ments, &c.,  &6. 

HI.     Deecription  of  Schools  to  which  Commiowionero  grant  aid. 

1 .  The  Schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant  aid  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz. : — Ist,  Vested  Schools,  which  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or 
were  vested  previously  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Board,  in  Trustees,  for  the  pur* 
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pose  of  being  pennanently  maintained  as  National  Schools ;  Sdly,  Non-Vested 
Sohoob,  whidi  are  the  property  of  private  individnals.  Both  these  olnfinm  of 
Schools  are  onder  the  control  of  Local  Patrons  or  Managers. 

2.  There  are  also  Model  Schools,  Literary  and  Agrioaltural,  of  which  the  Com* 
misBioners  are  themselves  the  Patrons,  but  which  are  conducted  on  the  same 
fundamental  principles  as  the  ordinary  National  Schools. 

3.  The  Commianoners  encourage  industrial  instruction  in  National  Sehools  in 
all  suitable  cases. 

4.  The  Commissioners  require  that,  in  Schools  attended  by  females,  instruction 
shall  be  given,  (if  practicable,)  in  plain  needlework. 

IV.    Religiou9  and  Secular  IttMtruetion, 

1.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded,  (as  hereinafter  provided  for.)  to  the  children 
of  all  National  Schools  for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or 
guardians  approve  of. 

2.  Religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged,  that  each  School  shall  be  open  to 
children  of  all  communions  ;  that  due  recard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority ; 
that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  compellea  to  receive,  or  to  be  present  at  any  rcJi* 
gious  instruction  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove ;  and  that  the  time 
for  giving  it  be  so  fixed,  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  directiy 
or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  School  affords. 

3.  A  public  notification  of  the  times  for  religious  instruction  must  be  inserted 
in  large  letters  in  the  ^*  Time-Table  "  supplied  by  the  Commissioners  who  recom- 
mend that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  general  nature  of  such  religious  in- 
structiun  be  also  stated  therein. 

4.  The  ^*  Time-Table  ^'  roust  be  kept  constantiy  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  School-room. 

5.  The  Teacher  must,  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  religious  in- 
struction, announce  distincUy  to  the  pupils,  that  the  hour  for  religious  instruction 
has  arrived,  and  must,  at  the  same  time,  put  and  keep  up,  during  the  period  allot- 
ted to  such  religious  instruction,  and  within  the  view  of  all  the  pupils,  a  notifica- 
tion thereof,  containing  the  words  "  Religious  Instruction,"  printed  in  large  char- 
acters, on  a  form  to  be  supplied  by  the  Commissioners. 

6.  When  the  secular  instruction  precedes  the  religious  instruction,  in  any  Na- 
tional School,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  announcement  and 
the  commencement  of  the  religious  instruction  ;  and  whether  the  religious  or  the 
secular  instruction  shall  have  priority  in  any  National  School,  the  books  used  for 
the  instruction  first  in  order,  shall  be  carefully  laid  aside,  at  its  termination,  in  the 
press  or  other  place  appropriated  for  keeping  the  School-books. 

7.  No  secular  instruction,  whether  literary  or  industrial,  shall  be  carried  on  in 
the  same  apartment^  during  school  hours,*  simultaneously  with  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

8.  In  School,  toward  the  building  of  which  the  Commisuoners  have  contributed, 
and  which  are  vbstbo  in  Trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education,  or 
which  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity,  such  pastors  or 
other  persons  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 
respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  School-room^  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing them  religious  instruction  there,  at  convenient  times  to  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

9.  In  Schools  not  vkstbo,  and  which  receive  no  other  lud  than  salary  and 
books,  it  is  for  the  Patrons  or  Managers  to  determine  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  School-room  ;  but  if  they  do  not 
permit  it  to  be  given  in  the  School-room,  the  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
80  desire,  must  bo  allowed  to  absent  themselves  fh>m  the  School,  at  reasonable 
times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  slsbwhsrb. 

In  such  Schools,  the  Commissioners  do  not  insist  that  opportunities  shall  be 
afibrded  (as  in  the  case  of  Vested  Schools)  for  religious  instruction  being  given  in 
the  School-room,  by  such  Pastors,  or  other  persons,  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

10.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant,  Authorized,  or  Douay 

*  The  term  '*  School  bovbs,"  is  always  to  he  andentood  to  msan  the  entire  time,  in  eash 
day,  from  the  opeoinf  of  the  School  to  the  ckwingof  the  same  for  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils. 
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Yersion, — ike  teaeliing  of  catechisma, — ^pnblio  prayer, — and  all  other  religtona 
exercises,  oome  within  the  rales  as  to  religioos  instmotion. 

1 1 .  The  Patrons  and  Managers  of  all  National  Schools  hare  the  right  to  permit 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  (either  in  the  Authorized  or  Douay  version,)  to  be  read,  at 
the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction ;  and  in  all  Vetted  Sekoolw 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  chil<&en  have  the  right  to  require  the  Patrons  and 
Managers  to  albrd  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Soriptures,  in  the 
School-room,  under  proper  persons  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  for 
that  purpose. 

12.  Religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religions  exercises,  may  take  place,  at 
any  time,  before  and  after  the  ordinary  School  bndness,  (during  which  all  children, 
of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend ;)  but  must  not  take 
place  more  than  oneej  at  an  intermediate  time,  between  the  commencement  and 
the  close  of  ordinary  School  business.  The  Gommisdoners,  however,  will  not 
sanction  any  arrangement  for  religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exer- 
cises at  an  intermediate  time^  in  cases  where  it  shall  appear  to  them,  that  such 
arrangement  will  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  School,  by  preventing  chil- 
dren of  any  religious  denomination  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  or 
by  subjecting  those  in  attendance  to  any  practical  inconvenience. 

13.  The  secular  School  business  must  not  be  interrupted,  or  suspended,  by  any 
spiritual  exercise  whatsoever. 

3ror«.— The  Commissionen  earnestly  recommend  that  Relifdons  Instruction  shall  take  place 
either  immediately  l)«fore  the  commencement,  or  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  ordinary 
School  bnsineas;  and  they  farther  recommend  that,  whenever  the  Patron  or  Manager  thinks 
fit  to  have  religious  instruction  at  an  intermediate  time,  a  separate  apartment  shall,  (when 
practicable,)  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  those  children  wnose  parents  or  guardians  may 
disapprove  of  their  being  present  thereat. 

14.  Patrons,  Managers,  and  Teachers,  are  not  required  to  exclude  any  children 
from  any  religions  ins^uction  given  in  the  School  j  but  all  children  are  to  have  full 
power  to  absent  themselves,  or  to  withdraw  from  it.  If  any  parents  or  guardians 
object  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  a  National  School,  it  devolves  upon  them 
to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  their  children  from  being  present  thereat. 

15.  Patrons,  Managers,  and  Teachers,  are  not  to  use  any  means,  directly  or  in- 
dbectly,  to  induce  children  to  attend  any  religious  instruction,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  Commissioners  will  regard  such  inter- 
ference as  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  system  of  National  Education. 

16.  If  any  child  of  a  religious  persuasion  different  from  that  of  the  Teacher  of 
any  National  School,  attend  during  the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religious  in- 
struction given  by  such  Teacher,  it  shall  be  his  or  her  duty,  on  the  firet  attend- 
once  of  every  such  child,  during  the  time  for  such  religious  instruction  given  by 
snch  Teacher  in  such  School,  forthfoith  to  notify  the  same  to  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  such  child,  on  and  by  a  form  to  be  fiimished  by  the  Commissioners. 

17.  The  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  children 
to  whose  parents  they  have  sent  the  printed  form  of  notification. 

18.  The  Registry  kept  in  each  School,  according  to  the  form  furnished  by  the 
Commissioners,  must  show  the  religious  denomination  of  each  child  on  the  School 
roll. 

19.  A  snflScient  number  of  hours,  to  be  approved  of  in  each  case,  by  the  Com- 
missioners, is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  School  business,  during  which  all 
children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend. 

20.  In  all  National  Schools,  (except  those  in  which  Industrial  Instruction  is  the 
ekief  object,)  there  must  be  Ldterary  instruction  for  at  least  four  hours,  upon  five 
days  in  the  week. 

21.  In  Schools  in  which  Industrial  Instruction  is  the  cAte/ object,  the  Commis- 
sioners require  that  not  less  than  two  hours,  daily,  shall  be  devoted  to  literary 
instruction. 

V.     Use  of  School-houses, 

1.  In  Non-Vested  Schools,  the  Commisnoners  do  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  exer- 
cise control  over  the  use  of  the  School-houses  on  Sundays,  or  before  or  after  the 
School  hours  on  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  such  use  being  left  altogether  to  the 
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Looal  Patrons  or  Managers,  of  all  religions  persnaaiona,  snbjeot  to  the  interferenoe 
of  the  Board  in  cases  leading  to  contention  or  abase. 

3.  No  National  School-house  shall  be  employed,  at  any  time,  even  temporarily, 
as  the  stated  place  of  divine  woasmr  of  any  religions  community ;  or  for  the 
celebration  or  administration  of  the  sacraments  or  rites  of  any  ohai^ 

3.  No  aid  will  be  granted  to  a  School  held  in  a  place  of  worahip;  nor  will  the 
Commiasioners  sanction  the  transfer  of  an  existing  School  to  a  place  of  worship, 
even  for  a  temporary  period. 

4.  When  a  School-room  is  in  any  way  connected  with  a  place  of  worship,  there 
mnst  not  be  any  direct  internal  communication  between  the  School-room  and 
such  place  of  worship. 

5.  Vested  School-houses  must  be  used,  exclusively,  for  the  education  of  the 
children  attending  them ;  except  on  Sundays,  when  Uiey  may  be  employed  for 
Sunday  Schools,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Patrons  or  Managers,  subject,  in  cases 
leading  to  contention  or  abuse,  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners. 

6.  No  political  meetings  shall  be  held  in  National  School-houses,  whether  vee- 
ted  or  non-vested;  nor  shall  any  political  business  whatsoever  be  transacted 
therein. 

VI.  Use  of  Books  or  Tablets, 

1.  The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  compulsory ; 
but  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  Patrons  or  Managers  of  Schools  in- 
tend for  the  ordinary  School  business,  are  to  be  notified  to  the  Commissionen ; 
and  none  are  to  be  used  to  which  they  object  The  approval  of  any  such  books 
is  to  extend  only  to  the  particular  edition  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioDcrs. 

2.  If  any  other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the 
church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  be  employed  in  communicating 
religious  instruction,  the  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners 
whenever  they  deem  it  necessary. 

3.  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  "  Scripture  Lessons  "  or  book  of 
"  Sacred  Poetry  "  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  Schools,  nor  do  they  allow 
them  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary  School  business,  (during  which  all  chil- 
dren, of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend,)  in  any 
School  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  read 
by  their  children. 

In  such  cases  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  these  books,  except  at 
times  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  either  before  or  after  such  ordinary  School  busi- 
ness, and  under  the  following  conditions : — 

First — ^That  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  shall  be  required, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  present  at  such  reading. 

Second — ^That  in  order  that  any  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  object, 
may  be  at  liberty  to  absent  themselves,  or  to  withdraw,  at  the  time  set  apart  for 
the  reading  of  the  books  above  specified,  public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart 
for  such  reading  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  Time-Table  of  the  School 
— ^that  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  such  ordinary 
School  business  and  the  commencement  of  such  reading ;  and  that  the  Teacher 
shall,  immediately  before  its  commencement,  announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils, 
tliat  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  retire. 

Third — ^That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the  time  set  apart 
for  such  reading,  sufficient  time  devoted  each  day  to  die  ordinary  School  business, 
in  order  that  those  children  who  do  not  join  in  the  reading  d  the  books,  may 
enjoy  ample  means  of  literary  instruction  in  the  School-room. 

4.  When  using  the  Scripture  Lessons,  the  Teachers  are  prohibited,  except  at 
the  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  from  putting  to  the  children  any  other 
questions  than  those  appended  to  the  end  of  each  lesson. 

5.  The  Commissioners  require  that  the  principles  of  the  following  lesson,  or  of 
a  lesson  of  a  similar  import,  (to  be  approved  of  by  the  Ommissioners,)  shall  be 
strictly  inculcated  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction,  in  aU  Schools  received 
into  connection  with  the  Board,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  lesson  itself  be  hong  up 
in  each  School. 
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Chrifltiaiifl  shoald  endeaTor,  m  the  Ap«atl«  Paul  commAods  them,  to  **  lire  peaeeftbly  with 
mil  mea,"  (RomauM,  ch.  xii.  ▼.  17.)  eTen  with  ihote  of  a  different  religious  peraaaaion. 

Our  Sariour.  Christ,  eommanded  hi*  diaciplea  to  ^'love  one  anotner."  He  taught  them 
to  love  even  their  enemieaf  to  bleaa  thoae  that  curaed  them,  and  to  pray  for  tboae  who  pane* 
cated  them.    He  himself  prayed  for  bia  murderera. 

Many  men  hold  erroneoua  doctrioee,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  persecute  themu  We 
ought  to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  to  hold  foat  what  we  are  convinced  to  the  rnith ;  but  not  to 
treat  harshly  thoae  who  are  in  error.  Jeaua  Christ  did  not  intend  hia  religion  to  be  forced  oo 
men  by  violent  means.    He  would  not  allow  hia  disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

If  any  persona  treat  ua  unkindly,  we  muit  not  do  the  same  to  them  ;  for  Christ  and  hia 
•poatlea  have  taught  ua  not  to  return  evil  for  evil  If  we  would  obey  Chriat,  we  must  do  to 
othera,  not  as  they  do  to  ua,  but  as  we  would  wiah  them  to  do  to  ua. 

(Quarreling  with  our  nelghboraand  abusing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  convince  them  that  we 
are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  ia  more  likely  to  convmce  them  that  we  have  not 
a  Christian  apirit.  We  ought,  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every  one,  to  ahow  ourselves 
followers  of  Christ,  who,  •*  when  he  waa  reviled,  reviled  not  again."  (I  Peter,  ch.  ii.  v.  23.  j 

6.  The  use  of  the  Tablet,  furnished  by  the  CommisBionen,  coDtauiing  the  Ten 
Ck>mniaDdment8,  is  not  compulsory. 

7.  The  rules  as  to  religious  mstrnotion  do  not  apply  to  the  matter  contained  in 
the  oommon  Sohool-books,  in  the  Scripture  Lessons,  in  the  book  of  Sacred  Poe- 
try, or  in  any  other  book,  the  use  of  which  the  Gommiasioners  may  at  any  time 
aanotion  for  the  purpose  of  united  instruotion. 


VII.  Appointment  and  Di9mis9alof  Teaekert. 

1.  The  local  Patrons,  (or  Managers,)  of  Schools  have  the  right  of  appointing 
the  Teachers,  sobject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  as  to  character  and  generu 
qualifications ;  the  local  Patrons,  (or  Managers,)  have  also  the  power  of  remov- 
ing the  Teachers  of  their  own  authority.  National  Teachers  should  be  persons 
of  Christian  sentiment,  of  calm  temper,  and  discretion ;  they  should  be  imbued 
with  a  apirit  of  peace,  of  obedience  to  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  to  their  sovereign  ; 
they  should  not  only  possess  the  art  of  oommunicatinff  knowledge,  but  be  capa- 
ble of  moulding  the  mind  of  youth,  and  of  giving  to  the  power  which  education 
confers  a  useful  direction.  These  are  the  qualities  for  which  Patrons  of  Schools 
when  making  choice  of  Teachers  should  anxiously  look.  They  are  those  which 
the  Commissioners  are  anxious  tu  find,  to  encourage,  and  to  reward. 

2.  No  det^man  of  any  denomination,  or,  (except  in  the  case  of  Convent 
Schools,)  member  of  any  religious  order,  can  be  reoognixed  as  the  Teacher  of  a 
National  School. 

3.  Teachers  of  National  Schools  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on,  or  engage  in, 
any  busineas  or  occupation,  that  will  impede,  or  mterfere  with  their  usefulness  aa 
Teachers.  Teachers  of  National  Schools  are  especially  forbidden  to  keep  public 
hooMs,  or  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

4.  Should  the  Commissioners  consider  any  Teacher  in  a  Vested  School  unfit  for 
hia  office,  or  otherwiae  objectkmable,  they  will  require  that  he  be  diamissed  and 
another  provided :  in  Non-Veated  Schoola  the  grant  of  salary  will  be  withheld  un- 
til a  anitable  Teacher  be  pmcured.  Teachers  are  alao  liable  to  be  fined  or  sus- 
pended, at  all  times,  when  the  Commisaionera  ahall  deem  it  neceaaary,  on  anffi- 
cient  canae  being  ahown. 

VIIL    Inspection  Inf  the  Commieoioners  or  their  Qficere, 

1.  Aa  the  Commissioners  do  not  take  the  control  or  regulation  of  any  School, 
except  their  own  Model  Schools,  directly  into  their  own  hands,  but  leave  all 
Schools  aided  by  them  under  the  authority  of  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers,  (as 
stated  in  §  II. ;)  the  Inepeetars  are  not  to  give  direct  orderOy  aa  on  the  part  of 
the  Board,  respecting  any  necessary  regulations,  but  to  point  out  any  such  regu- 
]atk>tts  to  ^e  local  Patrons  or  Managers  of  the  Schools,  that  they  may  give  the 
requisite  orders. 

2.  The  Commisnoners  require  that  every  National  School  be  inspected  by  the 
Inepeetor  of  the  Dittriet^  at  least  three  times  in  each  year. 

3.  The  Dietriet  Inapector^  after  each  inspection,  is  to  communicate  with  the 
local  Patron  or  Manager,  for  the  purpose  of  affi>rding  information  concerning  the 
general  state  of  the  Shool,  and  pointing  out  such  Tiolations  of  rule,  or  defects,  if 
any,  as  he  may  have  observed ;  and  he  is  to  make  such  auggestiona  aa  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

4.  Upon  ordinary  occaaiona,  the  Inapector  la  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  hia 
No.  11.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.]— 24. 
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intended  vunt ;  bat  when  the  inspection  k  to  be  pnbliOf  he  b  to  make  nioh  pre* 
▼iow  iirrangenientB  with  the  looal  Patrons  or  Managers,  as  will  facilitate  the  ftt> 
teodanoe  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  wel- 
five  of  the  Schools. 

5.  The  Inspector  is  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  the  result  €t  each  Tisit,  and 
to  use  every  means  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  discipline,  manage- 
ment,  and  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in. the  School. 

6.  When  applications  for  aid  are  referred  to  the  District  Inspector,  he  is  to 
Iwve  an  interview  with  the  applicant:  and  also  to  communicate  personally,  or  by 
writing,  with  the  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations,  and  with  other  par* 
ties  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  opinions  on  the  ap- 
plication, and  whether  they  have  any,  and  what,  objections  thereunto. 

7.  The  Inspector  is  also  to  supply  the  Gomminioners  with  such  local  informa- 
tion as  they  may  from  time  tu  time  require  from  him,  and  to  act  ss  their  agent  in 
all  matters  in  which  they  may  employ  him ;  but  he  is  not  invested  with  authority 
to  decide  upon  any  question  a^M^ting  a  National  School,  or  the  general  busineaa 
of  the  Commissioners,  without  their  direction. 

G^.    Admi$9ion  of  Vintort, 

1.  The  public  generally  most  have  (tee  access  to  every  National  School, 
(whether  Vested  or  Non-Vested,)  during  the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instruction 
— not  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  business,  or  to  interrupt  it,  but,  as  visitors,  to 
observe  how  it  is  conducted. 

2.  Every  Teacher  of  a  National  School  is  to  receive  courteously  visitors  of  all 
denominations,  to  afford  them  free  access  to  the  School-room,  and  full  liberty  to 
examine  the  Register,  Daily  Report  Book,  and  Class  Rolls ;  to  observe  what 
books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  or  upon  the  desks,  what  tablets  are  hung 
up  on  the  walls,  and  what  is  the  method  of  teaching ;  but  the  teachers  are  not 
required  to  permit  any  pei'son  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  School,  by  asking 
questions  of  children,  examining  classes,  calling  for  papers  or  documents  of  any 
kindf  except  those  specified,  or  in  any  other  way  diverting  the  attention  of  either 
Teachers  or  Scholars  from  their  usual  business. 

3.  Should  any  visitors  wish  for  information  whksh  they  can  not  obtain  by  such 
an  inspection,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  refer  them  to  the  Patron  or  Man- 
ager of  the  school  for  such  information. 

4.  Every  teacher  is  required  to  have  his  visitors*  or  Daily  Report  Book  lying 
upon  his  desk,  that  visitors  may,  if  they  choose,  enter  remarks  in  it.  Such  re- 
marks as  may  be  made,  the  teachers  are  by  no  means  to  alter  or  erase ;  and  the 
Inspector  of  the  district  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  copies  of 
such  remarks  as  he  may  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  known  to 
them. 

5.  As  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  given  in  the  School-room,  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  clergyman  or  lay  person,  communicating  it  with  the  appro- 
bation of  their  parents,  the  Committioners  can  give  no  liberty  to  any  visitor 
whether  clergyman  or  other  person,  to  interfere  therewith,  or  to  be  present  thereat 

X.    MisceUaneotu. 

1.  When  any  School  is  received  by  the  Commissioners  into  connection  with 
them,  the  inscription,  **  National  School,"  shall  be  put  up  in  plain  and  legible 
eharacters  on  the  School-house,  or  on  such  other  plsce  as  may  render  it  con- 
fspicuous  to  the  public.  When  a  School-house  is  built  partly  by  aid  from  the 
Commissioners,  a  stone  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  wall  having  that  inscription 
out  upon  it.  The  Commissioners  will  not,  when  granting  aid  infuture^  sanction 
the  inscription  of  any  title  of  a  dtnominaiional  character ^  or  which  may  appear 
to  them  to  indicate  that  the  school  is  one  belonging  to  any  particular  religions 
body.  The  Commissioners,  however,  do  not  object  to  the  terms,  Male,  Female, 
or  In&nt :  or  to  the  proper  local  designation  of  the  city,  town,  or  parish,  street, 
villftge,  or  townland  in  which  the  School  may  be  situated ;  or  to  the  name  of  the 
fimnder  being  stated  on  the  inscription. 

3.  Patrons  and  Managers  are  permitted  to  dose  their  respective  schools  for  a 
reasonable  time  or  times  during  the  year,  subject  to  the  interference  of  the  Com- 
Miasioners  in  case  of  abuse. 
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3.  No  emUema  or  ■jrmbob  of  a  denaminational  nature  iball  bo  exhibited  in 
the  School-room,  daring  the  hours  of  united  inttruotion ;  nor  will  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  fntore,  grant  aid  to  any  School  which  exhibits  on  the  exterior  of  the 
buildings  any  snoh  emblems. 

4.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a  p9litieal  nature  shall  at  any  time  be  exhibited  in 
the  Sehool-room,  or  affixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  buildings ;  nor  shall  any  pla- 
cards whatsoever  be  affixed  thereto. 

5.  The  Comnissioners  regard  the  attendance  of  any  of  their  Teachers  at  meet- 
ings held  for  pQlitieal  purpoeee,  or  their  taking  part  in  electidns  for  Members  of 
Parliament,  or  for  Poor  Law  Guardians,  &e,,  except  by  Toting,  as  incompatible 
with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  as  a  violation  of  ru^  ^  which  will  render 
them  liable  to  dismissal. 

6.  The  Gommianoners  require  that  a  copy  of  Part  I.,  of  their  Rules,  on  a  form 
to  be  furnished  by  them,  shall  be  suspended  m  every  National  School-room. 

Paat  U. — DiFnEBNT  Claisks  or  National  Schoolb. 
I.    District  Model  SchooU. 

1.  District  Model  Schools  are  built  and  supported  entirely  out  of  the  fimds 
placed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  ana  are  therefore  un- 
der their  exclusive  control. 

2.  The  chief  objects  of  District  Model  Schools  are  to  promote  united  educa- 
tiim ;  to  exhibit  the  most  improved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction, 
and  to  train  young  persons  for  the  oCRce  of  Teacher. 

3.  In  District  Model  Schools,  the  Commissioners  appoint  and  dismiss,  of  their 
own  authority,  the  Teachers  and  other  officers ;  regulato  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patrons.  The  Commissioners  afford  the  neces- 
sary opportunities  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils,  by  such  Pastors  or 
other  persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  in  separata 
apartments  allotted  to  the  purpose. 

4.  Some  of  the  District  Model  Schools  have  farms  attached  to  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  aflbrding  instruction  in  agriculture. 

II.  Agricultural  Sehoole. 

1.  Agricultural  Schools  of  every  class  must  have  a  literary  department  annexed 
to  them,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  ordinary  National  Schools. 

2.  Agricultumi  Schools  consist  of  two  classes.  Model  and  Ordinary. 

3.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.:  those  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  and  those  under  local  Patrons.  ^ 

4.  In  all  Model  Agricultural  Schools  the  Commissioners  will  grant  salary  to  a 
Teacher  for  the  literary  department  exclueively,  when  the  extent  of  the  &rni 
and  ol^er  circumstances  render  such  an  appointment  necessary. 

m.   Model  AgrieuUural  SchooU  under  the  exdueive  control  of  the  Com" 

miseionert, 

1.  The  CommisMoners  defray  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
necessary  buildings  \  but  they  require  the  local  parties  to  contribute  in  such  pro- 
portion as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case. 

3.  The  Commissioners  undertake  the  entire  cost  of  the  furniture,  fittings,  rent, 
taxes,  mnntenance,  implements,  stock,  &c.,  &c. 

3.  A  farm  of  sufficient  extent  must  be  conveyed  to  the  Commisrioners,  at  a 
moderate  rent,  and  on  a  satisfactory  lease. 

4.  Tbo  Commissioners  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patrons,  as  in  the  case  of  Dis- 
trict Model  Schools. 

5.  The  Commissioners  admit  into  these  Schools  a  limited  number  of  ftee,  and 
dso  of  paying  resident  Agricultural  pupils. 

B.  The  Commissioners  contribute  a  small  weekly  payment  to  the  daas  of  day 
pupils  who  work  on  the  f^irm. 
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rV.  Model  Agrieultmrtd  SehooU^   (Vetted  and  Non^Vewied;)   mnder  Local 

Patrone. 

1.  Vested  Model  Agricultural  SchooU, 

1.  Hm  Commwiioneri  contribute  a  certain  amoont  of  amtUaoa  townrd  the 
erection  of  tlie  bnildinge,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  local  oontribotion,  and 
the  extent  of  the  farm.  The  remainbg  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  baildinga  and 
fiir&itnre,  and  the  whole  ooet  of  impleroeiilB,  itook,  ceedf  &e.,  mnet  be  contribu- 
ted by  local  parties. 

2.  The  site  of  the  buildingi  must  be  legally  Yceted  in  the  Ccmmi—ifloeri  free 
of  rent. 

3.  The  only  aid  granted  by  the  Commiiuonere  toward  the  MMateiianc«  of  mch 
Schools,  consieta  of  salary  to  the  Master,  (who  roust  be  competent  to  conduct  both 
the  literary  and  agricnltiiral  departments ;)  a  sum  toward  the  support  of  a  Ihnited 
number  of  resident  Agricultural  pupils,  and  a  weekly  payment  to  the  dass  of  day 
pupils  who  work  on  the  fimn. 

2.  Nan-Veeted  Model  Agricultural  SchooU. 

1.  The  entire  cost  of  the  neoesaary  buildings^  furniture,  implements,  stock, 
seed,  &o.,  must  be  defrayed  by  local  parties,  and  a  farm  of  suflSeient  extent  must 
be  provided. 

2.  The  Commissioners  grant  the  usual  salary  to  the  Master,  according  to  hia 
class,  SB  a  literary  Teacher,  and  an  additional  sum  of  £10  a  year  ft»r  his  senrieea 
as  Agriculturist  They  contribute  also  toward  the  support  of  a  limited  number 
of  resident  agricultural  pupils,  and  a  weekly  payment  to  the  dass  of  day  pupila 
who  work  on  the  larm. 

y.  Ordinary  Agrieultural  SchooU, 

1.  This  class  of  Schools  consisti  of  ordinary  National  Sohoob,  (either  Vested 
or  Non-Vested,)  to  which  a  small  fiirm,  (from  one  to  three  acres,)  is  annexed. 
The  Teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  instruction  both  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  and  must  cultivate  the  land,  with  the  sssistance  of  his  pupils. 

2.  The  only  aid  granted  by  the  (^cmmisBioners,  is  an  addition  of  j£5  a  vear  to 
the  class  salary  of  the  Teacher,  and  in  some  special  cases,  a  small  we^ly  pay- 
ment to  an  bidnstrial  class  of  pupils. 

3.  To  entitle  a  School  to  such  aid,  the  Commissionen  require  to  be  satiiified 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Inspectors,  that  the  Agricultural  depart- 
ment is  effidendy  conducted. 

VI.  Agrieultural  SchooU  connected  with  Worhhouoeo. 

1.  In  Workhouse  Schools  to  which  fiirms  are  attached,  the  Commisakmen 
award  to  the  Agricultural  Teacher,  a  gratuity  not  exceeding  £15  in  one  year,  and 
make  a  free  grant  of  books  on  agriculture.  These  gratuities  and  grants  are 
awarded  on  the  reconmiendation  of  the  Agricultural  inspectors. 

Vn.  School  Oardeno. 

1.  The  Commissioners  award  gratuities,  <m  the  recommendation  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Inspectors,  to  the  Teachers  of  National  Schoohi,  who  exhibit  the  best 
specimens  of  garden  culture,  on  ground  attached  to  their  respective  Schools,  the 
ground  to  be  cultivated  by  tne  pupils. 

Vm.  Induetrial  SchooU. 

1.  In  these  Schools,  embroidery  and  other  advanced  kbda  of  needlework  are 
taught  The  CommissioneTs  grant  salaries  to  the  teachers  on  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

First — ^That  aU  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  department  shall  recdve  literaxy 
instruction,  for  at  least  two  hour*  daily. 

Skscond — ^That  no  religious  instruction  or  rdigions  exerdse  shall  take  place 
doring  the  time  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  industrial  occupation. 

Third — That  a  separate  room  be  provided  for  industrid  instruction. 

Fourth — ^That  in  addition  to  the  literary  teacher,  there  shdl  be  a  suitable  per- 
son appointed  to  conduct  the  industrid  department 
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3.  None  but  lay  teaohers  are  entitled  to  a  salary  from  the  Commiiiioners,  for 
oondaoting  an  industrial  department  in  connection  with  a  Cohv€iU  School. 
3.  The  amount  of  salary  will  depend  upon  the  oiroiimstanoes  of  each  ease. 

IX.  Convent  SchooU, 

1.  Convent  Schools  receive  aid  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  Non-Vested 
Schools,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  same  Rules  and  Regulations. 

2.  The  memtwrs  of  the  community  may  themselves  discharge  the  office  of 
Teachers,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  such  other  persons  as  they  may  see  fit  to 
employ ;  the  salaries  of  the  assistsnts  to  be  defrayed  by  the  community. 

3.  The  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  Convent  Schools  is  regulated  by  the 
average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance,  according  to  a  scale  laid  down 
by  the  Commissioners. 

4.  The  Commissioners  will  grant  aid  to  one  School  only^  in  connection  with 
tho  omno  Convent. 

X.  Workhouoe  Schoole, 

1.  Such  Schools  are  received  into  connection,  and  grants  of  Books  made  there- 
to, on  condition  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Commissioners,  or 
thar  officers,  and  that  all  the  Rules  of  the  Board  applicable  to  Non-Vested 
Schools  be  fiuthfully  observed. 

2.  The  Commissioners  award  annual  gratuities  to  a  certain  number  of  the 
Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  each  District,  on  the  recommendation  of  thd 
Inspector. 

XL  Schoole  attached  to  Prieone, 

Such  Schools  are  received  into  connection,  upon  the  same  general  principles 
as  the  Workhouse  Schools,  and  grants  of  Books  are  made  thereto.  In  spcNSud 
cases  gratuities  are  awarded  to  the  Teachers. 

XII.  Evening  Schoolo, 

The  Commissioners  grant  aid  toward  the  support  of  Evening  Schools,  where 
the  wants  of  the  locality  render  soch  institutions  desirable.  The  aid  is  limited  to 
salary  and  books. 

Paet  ffl. 

L  COHDITIONS  UPOX   WHICH  AlD  IS  OaANTBD  TOWAKD  BoiIJ>INO  SOHOOL-HOUSKS  ; 

TOWAED  Path BNT  OF  Tbachbks^  Salaries. — Classification  of  Tbachbss. — 
ScALB  OF  Salabibs  TO  Tbachbrs,  MoNrroRs,  &c— Gbnbbal  Rboulations 
RBBrBOTiNo  THB  TaAUUNa  OF  Tbaoubbs,  &c.,  Ao. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  grant  aid  under  two  general 
heads,  viz. : — 

First— Toward  building  School-houses,  and  providing  suitable  fittings  and  fur- 
niture. In  such  cases  the  Commissionen  also  gradt  aid  toward  the  payment  of 
Teachers,  supply  of  Books,  Ac.,  as  hereafter  explained. 

Secondly — ^Toward  the  support  and  maintenance  of  Schools  established  by  lo- 
cal parties,  without  any  assistance  from  the  CommioBtoners  toward  the  erection 
ot  the  buildings,  or  providing  furniture. 

2.  The  Coimnissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  grant  of  salary  or  books,  whenever  they  see 

•   n.  Building  {Veeted  Schoole) 

1.  Before  any  grant  is  made  toward  building  a  School-house,  the  Commission- 
ers are  to  be  satii£ed  that  a  necessity  exists  for  such  a  School,  that  an  eligible  site 
has  been  procured,  that  a  satisfactory  lease  of  the  site  will  be  execut^  to  the 
Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity ;  and  that  the  applicant  parties  are 
prepared  to  raise,  by  local  contribution,  at  leait  one-third  of  the  whole  sum  which 
the  CommisBioners  deem  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  house,  providing  ftimi* 
tore.  Sec. 

2.  If  the  proposed  site  be  for  a  School  in  a  rural  District,  and  be  within  three 
statute  miles  of  a  School-bouse,  toward  the  erection  of  whidi  the  Commissionera 
have  contributed  aid,  no  grant  can  be  maJe. 
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3.  Althongh  the  CommiMionen  do  not  absolutely  refuse  aid  toward  tlie  erec- 
tion of  Sohool-kooses  on  ground  connected  with  a  place  of  worship,  yet  they 
maoh  prefer  havinff  them  erected  on  ground  which  is  not  so  connected,  where  it 
can  be  obtained ;  wcy  therefore  require  that,  before  chnrch,  chapel  or  meeting- 
house gronnd  be  selected  as  the  site  of  a  School-honse,  strict  inquiry  be  mado 
whether  another  convenient  site  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  result  shall  be  sta- 
ted to  them. 

4.  The  School  premises  mnst  be  vested  in  the  Commisiitoners,  at  a  nominal 
rent,  and  for  such  term,  under  the  oircnmstanoes,  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

5.  The  Commissioners  will  keep  in  repair  the  School-house  and  furniture, 
where  the  premises  are  vested  in  them  In  their  corporate  capacity. 

6.  When  the  School  premises  have  been  vested  m  Trustees,  for  the  purposes 
of  National  Ednoation,  it  devolves  on  the  Trustees  to  keep  the  house,  furniture, 
&e.f  in  repair. 

7.  When  grants  are  voted  toward  the  buildinff,  &c.,  of  a  Sehool-faonse,  the 
conveyance  must  be  duly  executed  before  the  worie  are  commenced. 

8.  No  grant  can  be  made  until  the  District  Inspector  shall  have  reported  upon 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  until  the  Clerk  of  Works  shall  have  reported 
on  the  eligibility  of  the  proposed  site ;  and  the  Law  Adviser  of  the  Board  bhall 
have  given  his  opimon,  from  the  information  laid  before  him,  that  a  satisfactory 
lease  can  be  executed. 

9.  The  CommisNoners  determine,  from  the  information  afforded  them,  what 
amount  of  School  accommodation  should  be  provided  in  the  proposed  building. 

10.  The  Commissioners  can  not,  in  any  case,  pay  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
sum  which  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  School-house,  (in- 
cluding furniture,  &c. ;)  and  they  invariably  require  that  the  remaining  one-third 
at  least,  shall  be  locally  provided  for. 

11.  The  cost  of  the  house,  &c.,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  children 
which  it  is  intended  to  accommodate. 

12.  The  Commissioners  furnish  instructions  as  to  the  plan  and  spedfication,  to 
which  the  parties  receiving  aid  are  bound  strictly  to  adhere. 

13.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  to  the  ornamenting  of  School-houses^ 
but  merely  to  such  expenditures  as  may  be  neoessarv  for  having  the  children  ac- 
commodated in  plain,  substantial  buildings.  If  buildings  of  another  description 
be  preferred,  the  whole  of  the  extra  expense  must  be  provided  by  the  applicants. 

14.  The  Commissioiieri  do  not  contribute  toward  the  expense  of  erecting  rcsi- 
denoes  for  the  Teachers. 

15.  The  whole  of  the  works  must  be  completed  withm  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  the  execution  of  the  lease,  (onleas  by  special  penniarion,)  or  the  g^rants 
will  be  forfeited. 

16.  The  Commissioners  do  not  make  advances  or  instalments  of  their  grants. 

17.  The  house,  furniture,  Ac,  must  be  completed,  and  the  School  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  scholars  ^fore  the  grant  can  be  paid. 

18.  Previous  to  the  payment  of  the  grants,  a  certificate,  acoordmg  to  a  form 
famished,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners,  stating  that  the  School-house, 
furniture,  Sbq,,  have  been  completed  in  a  satisfiMtory  and  workmanlike  manner, 
and  built  according  to  the  dimensions  and  directfons  set  forth  in  the  plan  and 
specification.  This  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  Manager  and  by  the  Contract- 
or. The  work  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Clerk  of  Works,  or  by  any  other  per- 
son authorized  by  the  Commiisioners  or  the  Grovemment  to  examine  it ;  and  if 
a  question  arise  as  to  the  expenditure  incurred,  the  accounts  must  be  submitted 
to  any  audit  which  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

19.  The  Commissioners  do  not  make  grants  to  purchase  School-houses,  nor  to 
purchase,  alter,  or  fomish  other  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into 
School-houses. 

m.  Aid9  to  SehooU  prsmcttsly  oolaUioJUd. 

(Such  SchooU  come  under  the  elaoe  of  "  Non-VeoUd  Sehoolo,^*    See  Paet  I., 

SeetUm  3,  p.  23.) 

1.  The  aid  granted  to  Schools  previously  established  k  limited  to  Mlafy  and 
books. 
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3.  The  CommMBioiiere  do  D<yt  contribute  toward  repairs,  fitUnga,  faraiture ;  or 
to  the  rent  of  the  Sohool-hooBe. 

3.  Before  aid  can  be  granted,  the  CommiflBioners  most  be  satisfied  that  the  case 
is  deserving  of  assistance ;  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  School  will  be 
efficiently  and  permanently  supported  ;  that  some  local  provision  will  be  made  in 
aid  of  the  Teacher's  salary,  in  addition  to  the  School  fees ;  that  the  School- house 
is  in  good  repoir,  and  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  furniture ; 
that  a  competent  Teacher  has  been  appointed  ;  that  the  School  is  in  operaton  ; 
and  that  there  is  an  average  daily  attendance  of,  at  least,  thirty  children. 

4.  The  Ck>mmi8sioner8  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  making  grants  of 
"  salary  and  books,''  in  special  cases,  to  Schools  in  which  the  average  daily  atten- 
dance of  pupils  is  below  thirty,  upon  the  folk>wing  condition : — 

That  so  long  as  the  average  daily  attendance  continues  under  thirty,  the  sal- 
ary awarded  shall  not  exceed  that  of  a  Probationary  Teacher ;  but  that 
whenever  an  average  dally  attendance  of  thirty  pupils,  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  can  be  shown  from  the  records  of  the  School,  the  Teacher 
will  then  be  paid  the  amount  of  salary  to  which  he  or  she  may  be  entitled, 
according  to  the  scale  of  classification. 

5.  Before  the  Commissionera  consider  any  application  for  aid,  they  require,  from 
the  Inspector  of  the  District,  a  report  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

6.  To  entitle  a  School  to  a  continuance  of  aid,  the  house  and  furniture  must  be 
kept  in  sufficient  repair  by  means  of  local  contributions ;  the  School  conducted  in 
aQ  respects  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Commissioners ;  and  it  most  appear  from  the  records  of  the  School,  that  there 
ia  a  sufficient  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils. 

7.  In  mixed  Schools,  t. «.,  schools  in  which  male  and  female  children  are  taught 
in  the  same  room,  the  Teacher  may  be  either  male  or  female,  as  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  School  may  require ;  but  when  a  mixed  School  has  been  received  into 
connection,  by  the  Commiasioners,  under  a  male  or  a  female  Teacher,  the  Com- 
missioners will  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  a  Teacher  of  a  different  sex,  unless 
previous  application  be  made  to  them  to  sanction  such  change. 

8.  When  a  School  has  been  taken  into  connection,  as  a  School  for  males,  or  ibr 
females  solely,  the  Commissioners  will  not  sanction  the  change  from  a  male  to  a 
female  School,  or  vies  veriaj  without  their  permission  having  been  prevk>u8ly  ob- 
tained. 

IV.  Workhouse   Sehooli  and  SchooU  attached  to   Prieone,    {See  Pabt  II., 

Seetione  10  and  11. 

V.  Claeeijieatien  and  SaUuiee  of  TeaeherOy  Monitors,  ^. 

1.  All  National  Teaohen  are  either  "Classed  Teachers ''  or  "  Probationers." 
The  former  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 

The  class  in  which  each  Teacher  is  ranked  depends  upon  his  or  her  qualifi- 
cations, as  determined  after  examination  by  the  Professors,  or  by  the  In- 
apectora. 

All  Teachers,  on  first  entering  the  service  of  the  Board,  or  who  have  not 
been  classed,  are  termed  probationers. 

There  are,  also.  Assistant  Teachers,  Teachers  uf  needlework,  and  paid 
Monitors. 

2.  The  Commissioners  have  determined  upon  a  course  of  study  for  each  dasB, 
in  which  the  Teachers  are  to  be  examined,  as  a  test  of  their  fitness  for  promo- 
tion. 

3.  Every  National  Teacher  will  be  furnished,  on  application  to  the  District  In- 
spector, with  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  the  course  of  study  above  referred  to, 
in  which  is  stated  the  minimum  of  proficiency  required  for  each  class, 

4.  No  Teacher  will  be  admitted  to  examination  with  a  view  to  promotion,  on 
whose  School  a  decidedly  unfavorable  report  has  been  made  by  the  District  In- 
q>eotor  within  the  previous  year. 

5.  Teachers  will  not  be  eligible  for  promotion,  unless,  in  addition  to  satisfoctory 
answering  in  the  course  prescribed  for  the  class  to  which  they  aspire,  it  appears 
from  the  reports  of  the  respective  District  Inspectors,  that  the  Schools  are  proper- 
ly organized  and  well  conducted ;  that  adequate  exertions  have  been  made  to 
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keep  vp  a  anffieient  average  aitendanoe ;  that  the  jimior  ofaMea  are  oarcftiny 
taught,  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  higher  daasea,  besideB  b^ 
ing  proBcieati  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  reading,  spelling  and  writmg,  are  poa- 
8esB<.*d  of  a  respeebible  amoont  of  knowledge  in,  at  least,  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic.  In  female  Schools  it  will  be  further  requisite  that  instruction  in 
plain  needlework,  including  sewing,  knitting,  and  cutting  out,  be  given  to  all  girls 
capable  of  receiving  it,  and  that  they  exhibit  a  due  proficiency  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

6.  It  must  also  appear  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  that  the  School  ac- 
counts have  been  regularly  and  correctly  kept ;  that  the  School  premises  have 
been  preserved  with  neatness  and  order,  and  that  cleanliness  in  person  and  hab- 
its has  been  enforced  on  the  children  attending  them. 

7.  The  Head  and  District  Inspectors  are  authorized  to  recommend  that  such 
Teachers  be  removed,  ilned  or  lowered  in  their  dassifioation,  as  may  have  con- 
ducted themselves  improperly,  or  in  whose  Schools  the  attendance  has  considera- 
bly decreased,  or  who,  from  any  other  cause,  may  seem  to  these  officers  to  merit 
SDch  punishment. 

8.  All  Teachers,  who  have  not  been  classed,  will  be  paid  aa  probaticmers,  nntil 
they  be  classed  at  the  first  general  or  special  examination,  to  which  they  shall 
have  been  summoned.  Those  who  then  obtain  classification,  will  be  paid  from 
the  commencement  of  their  service  under  the  Board,  according  to  the  rate  of  sal- 
ary attached  to  their  dass.  This  rule  will  not  extend  to  any  teachers  who,  when 
summoned,  shall  fail,  fh>m  any  cause  whatever,  to  present  themselves  for  exami- 
nation. 

9.  All  Teachers,  not  previously  classed,  who  shall  be  summoned  to  a  course  of 
training,  are  to  undeigo  a  preliminary  examination  on  their  arrival  in  Dublin ; 
and  if  then  cbused,  shall  receive  the  benefits  of  9ueh  c/aaat/Soattaa,  from  the  date 
of  appointment  to  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  course  of  training ;  and  they 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  any  promotion  obtained  at  their  second  clasnfioation  at 
the  termination  of  the  oonrso,  from  the  latter  date. 

10.  All  Teachers  who  have  been  unsuccessful  at  their  first  examination,  and 
who  may  bo  retained  on  trial,  will  receive  the  salary  of  the  class  to  which  they 
may  be  promoted  at  any  subsequent  examination,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
quarter  in  which  their  classification  shall  be  determined. 

11.  Teachers  who,  after  their  first  examination,  have  been  retained  on  trial  aa 
probationers,  if  not  recommended  for  promotion  by  the  Head,  or  District  Inspec- 
tors, at  the  next  ensuing  examination,  or  by  the  Professors,  after  training,  can  not 
be  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Board ;  but  their  salaries  will  be  paid  for  one 
month  subsequent  to  the  date  of  dismissal. 

12.  All  Teachers  newly  appointed  to  National  Schools,  who,  after  examination 
by  the  Inspectors,  may  be  found  wholly  unqualified,  most  be  removed  from  the 
School  \  bat  salary  will  be  paid,  at  the  rate  cif  a  probationer,  vp  to  the  date  of  the 
order  fur  removal. 

13.  If  a  Teacher  who  has  been  dismissed  from  a  National  School  for  any  cause, 
be  appointed  to  another  National  School,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  determine  whether  the  appointment  can  be  sanctioned,  or  any 
salary  paid  to  such  a  Teacher. 

14.  If  a  Teacher  who  has  been  a  considerable  period  out  of  the  service  of  the 
Board,  shall  again  enter  it,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
determine,  in  each  case,  whether  such  Teacher  shall  retain  the  class  he  was  in, 
previous  to  quitting  the  service  of  the  Board. 

15.  The  Popll  Teachers  of  District  Model  Schools,  on  taking  charge  of  Na- 
tional Schools,  after  the  completion  of  their  course  of  training,  shall  rank  as 
third  class  Teachers,  (provided  they  be  deemed  qualified  for  mat  claas  by  the 
Head  Inspector,)  until  they  shall  have  been  classed  at  the  first  general  or  special 
examination  held  after  their  appointment,  in  the  district  in  which  their  Schools 
are  situated,  when  they  will  be  paid  aceordmg  to  their  claaaifieation,  fhnn  the  date 
of  such  examinaton. 

16.  All  Teachers  must  remain  at  least  one  year  in  a  lower  division  of  any  class, 
before  they  arc  eligible  for  promotion  to  a  higher  division ;  and  they  mustremam 
two  vears  in  tlie  same  cUiss  before  they  can  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class.  These 
conations,  however,  being  fulfilled,  Teachers  of  superior  attainments  may  be 
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adTBDoed  from  any  division  of  one  elan  to  any  diviaion  of  another  after  their  fint 
olaanfication,  (ezoept  nutrained  Teachers  who  can  not  be  placed  in  the  first  class,) 
without  being  reqaired  to  pass  through  the  intermediate  divisions :  such  promo- 
tion to  datj  from  the  1st  of  April  in  the  year  in  which  the  examinations  are 
held. 

17.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  Teaeheta  who  may  be  promoted  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Pro<f»BorB  at  the  termination  of  their  course  of 
training. 

18.  No  Teachers  can  be  raised  to  any  division  of  the  first  class,  unless  they  shall 
have  been  trained  at  the  Normal  School  of  the  Commissioners,  and  reoom- 
mended  fur  promotion  by  the  Professors. 

19.  Trained  Teachera,  ezoept  at  their  own  reqvest,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
the  District  Inspector,  will  not  be  required  to  attend  any  examination  that  may  be 
held  during  the  three  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  their  claasification  by  the 
Professors  at  the  expiration  of  the  oourse  of  training. 

20.  National  Teachers,  forty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  have  served 
under  the  Board  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  Teachers  who  have 
attained  6fty  years  of  ago,  and  served  not  leas  than  ten  years,  will  not  be  required 
to  attend  any  examination,  provided  they  have  been  already  examined  and  olaased 
by  the  Professors,  or  by  the  Inspectors. 

21.  Teachers  who  may  have  absented  themselves,  without  satis&ctory  reason 
assigned,  ^m  the  examinafiiona  of  previous  years,  will  be  liable  to  be  dismissed 
should  they  not  present  themselves  when  again  sunmioned. 

22.  All  Teachers,  also,  who  may  be  specially  summoned,  and  who  shall  be  ab- 
aent  without  a  sufficient  reason,  will  be  liable  to  be  fined  or  depressed. 

VI.  ScaU  of  Salarie$  to  Teachers,  Hfomlorf ,  j^. 

1.  Ordinary  National  Sehoole, 

1.  The  CommjssionerB  grant  sahiries  to  Teachers  of  National  Schools  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  subject  to  the  foregoing  and  annexed  regulations: — 

llsles  Females. 

C  lit  DivisloD,                           jB46  JBM 

First  Clats  Teachers,                    .{2d       **                                    38  30 

r  3d        **                                        32  fi4 

fleeood  Class     «•                             SLrt  Division,                             96  2i 

■JIM.UUU  %/iBH  J  2d  "  21  20 

Third  Class        "  S  I*  Wririon,  90  If 

Auiru^^uH  •       •  /9d       »•  17  16 

Probalionarj  Teachers,          ••....       14  12 
Aasietaot  Teacbere,  if  qualified  as  ProhatioDers 

.  on!/, ,14  12 

Do.  if  qualified  for  any  Divialon  of  a  Class,          ...        17  16 

Mistresiws  to  teacli  Needlework,           .••...•  • 

2.  The  Commissioners  require  that  a  further  income  be  aecured  to  the  Teacher, 
either  by  local  subscription  or  School-fees,  to  such  amount  in  each  case  aa  they 
may  direct ;  and  the  Commissioners  also  require  that  the  payments  made  by  the 
ehildren  shall  not  be  diminished  in  consequenoe  of  any  increase  of  salary  whidi 
may  be  awarded  to  the  Teacher. 

2.  Model  AgrieuUural  Schoole  under  exclusive  control  of  the  Board. 

Teachers  of  Model  Agrioultnral  Schoola  under  the  ezolnsive  control  of  the 
Board,  receive  such  amount  of  aalary  aa  Uie  Conunissionem  deem  soffiotent,  ao- 
cording  to  the  droumstanoes  of  each  case. 

3.  Model  Agricultural  Schoole  under  Local  Pairone. 

Masters  of  Model  Agriooltural  Sohoola  under  Local  Patrons,  who  are  compe- 
tent to  conduct  both  the  Literary  and  Agrioultnral  departments,  receive  £10  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  class  in  which  they  may  be  placed ;  but  if 
their  income  from  the  Board,  with  this  addition,  should  foil  short  of  £30  per  an- 
num, the  difference  will  be  granted  to  them,  so  that,  in  all  cases,  such  Teachers 
shall  have  secured  to  them  for  their  combined  services  a  aalary  of  £30  a  year  at 
least. 
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4.  Ordinaiy  AgruuUural  Seho^U. 

Masters  of  Ordinary  Agrioultoral  Schools  reoeire  £5  per  anniun  in  addition  to 
the  salary  of  their  class,  provided  they  are  competent  to  oonduot  both  the  Lite- 
rary and  Agricoltoral  departments,  and  that  the  Commissioners  shall  have  pre- 
Tiooaly  approved  of  Agriooltare  being  tanght  in  the  SohooL 

5.  AnUtant  Ttachert, 

1.  The  Commissioners  will  not  grant  a  salary  to  an  Assistant  Teacher  in  any 
School  in  which  there  is  not  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  8eventy-6ve 
pnpils  for  three  months  previoos  to  the  date  of  application ;  and  in  Schools  whose 
average  attendance  does  not  rise  considerably  above  this,  and  which  are  already 
provided  with  paid  Monitora,  Assistants  can  not  be  recognized  by  the  Board. 

2.  Aanstant  Teachers  will  not  be  sanctioned  whose  qualifioBtioos  are  not  at 
least  cqnal  to  those  reqaired  of  probationers,  or  who  are  under  eighteen  years  of 

6.   ivorJnnislreMss: 


1.  The  Commissioners  will  not  grant  salary  to  workmistresses,  unless  there  be 
a  snfficient  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils ;  and  the  Commissioners  require 
that  at  least  two  hours  each  day  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  this  branch. 

2.  If  any  workmistress  whose  appointment  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Com* 
miasioners,  be  employed  during  the  remainder  <^  the  ordinary  school-hours  in 
giving  literary  instruction  to  the  junior  classes,  it  is  competent  for  the  District  In- 
spector, if  he  considers  her  qualified,  to  recommend  that  ahe  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  salary  awarded  to  "  Probationers : ''  any  increase  of  salary  granted  under  this 
regulation  is  not  to  have  a  retrospective  effi?ct. 

3.  In  Schools  attended  by  female  children  only,  under  the  care  of  a  female  Teacher, 
such  Teacher,  must  be  competent  not  only  to  conduct  the  Literary  department,  but 
also  to  give  instruction  in  needlework  :  but  if  the  average  daily  attendance  of  girls 
•xoeed  fifty,  for  a  period  of  three  months,  application  may  be  made  for  a  grant  of 
salary  to  a  workmistress  to  take  charge  of  the  Industrial  department,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  superintended  by  the  principal  Teacher,  who  will  be  hdd  responsi- 
ble for  its  efficient  management 

7.  Induttrial  SehooU. 

In  National  Schools  where  embroidery  and  other  advanced  kinds  of  needle- 
work are  taught,  the  amount  of  salary  granted  for  giving  such  instruction  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  number  of  pupila  engaged  in  it,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  Part  II.,  Sec.  8. 

8.  Convent  SehooU. 

1.  In  Schools  of  this  description,  salary  is  paid  aooording  to  a  peroentaga  on 
the  average  daily  attendance : — 

For   60  averace  daily  sttendaoea,  jSIO 
•*    100  »  ao)  _^ 

(*   aoo  *^  40  >  iDcreass  per  c«ot.  £S0  per  annum. 

•♦800  *      «•  «0S 

«    400  •*  77) 

"600  "  »4>  •«  JBIT  " 

"600  •«  mS 

Above  600  u  u  u  JB15 

3.  Where  the  average  daily  attendance  amounts  to  thirty  above  the  100,  sala- 
ry for  fifty  will  be  allowed ;  and  when  it  exceeds  fifty  and  does  not  amount  to 
seventy-five  above  the  100,  salary  for  three-fourths  of  100  will  be  allowed  ;  and 
when  it  exceeds  seventy-five,  salary  for  100  will  be  allowed. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  average  attendance  does  not  amount  to  100,  salary  to  be 
paid  thus : — 

For  thirty  children,  and  not  exceeding  fifty,  £10  per  annum. 
When  the  attendance  exceeds  fifty  and  doea  not  amount  to  seventy-five,  £15 
per  annum  will  be  paid. 

When  it  exceeds  seventy-five,  to  be  paid  at  £20. 

4.  The  Commissioners  pay  salary  according  to  the  average  number  of  children 
In  daily  attendance  at  each  Convent  School,  without  reference  to  the  number  of 
rooms  into  which  they  may  be  distributed. 
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5.  As  the  amount  of  niary  will  in  all  oaaes  depend  npon  the  average  dally  at- 
tendance of  pnpila,  as  ahown  by  the  quarterly  retorna,  Managers  are  to  be  pre- 
pared for  augmentation  or  dimination  acoordingiy. 

9.  Paid  Monitor§, 
sai!arii8. 

Fbr  th«  Pint  Tear,  Si 

For  tbe  Second  Yetr,  JSH 

For  the  Third  Tear,  .  X7 

For  the  Fourth  Year,  .  £8 

1.  The  Paid  Monitors  are  selected  from  among  the  best  pupUs  m  the  National 
Schools  of  each  district,  and  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  npon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  District  Inspectors, 

2.  No  Manager  of  a  National  School  is  obliged  to  employ  the  services  of  a 
Paid  Monitor,  unless  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

8.  The  appointment  of  a  Paid  Monitor  can  not  be  held  for  a  longer  period  than 
loua  TBABS,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  salary  will  be  discontinued. 

4.  The  salary  may,  however,  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  should  want  of  dili- 
gence, of  efficiency,  or  of  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Monitor,  ot  should  any 
other  circumstance,  render  such  a  course  desirable. 

5.  The  Commissioners  select  the  Schools  (on  the  recommendation  of  the  In- 
spectors,) in  which  the  services  of  Paid  Monitors  may  be  employed. 

6.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  whether  before  or  after  the  expiration  of  four  years, 
it  does  not  neoessarily  follow  that  a  suooessor  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same 
school. 

7.  The  School  for  which  a  Paid  Monitor  is  recommended  by  the  Inspector, 
should  exhibit  a  tolerable  degree  of  efficiency,  should  have  a  suffiuient  average 
attendance  to  require  a  Paid  Monitor,  and  the  Teacher  should  be  qualified  to 
give  instruction  in  a  prescribed  course. 

8.  The  Programme  of  the  course  of  study  for  Paid  Monitors  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  District  Inspector. 

9.  Paid  Monitors  who  have  completed  the  four  years  of  their  course  in  a  satis- 
fiMtory  manner,  are  eligible,  on  examination  by  the  Inspectors,  as  candidates  for 
the  situation  of  Assistant  Teachers,  or  of  Pupil-Teachers  in  District  Model 
Schools. 

10.  Scale  of  Oraiuiiieg  to  Literary  Teaekere  of  Worhhouoe  SchooU. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commismoners,)  award  gratuities  to  a  certain  number,  (forty  males  and 
forty  females,)  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Workhouse  Schools,  in  Connection  with  the 
National  Board,  who  shall  be  recommended  by  the  District  Inspectors. 

2.  The  gratuities  are  divided  into  two  classes  :~- 

For  Male    \  First  Class,  .  Twenty  at  the  rets  of  iB6  a  yen  eaeh 

Teacbera,  ( Second  Clasa,  .  Twenty       **  JE4  ** 

For  Female  \  First  Claas,  .  Twenty       **  £6  «« 

Teachers.  I  Second  Class,  .  Twenty       ^  £3  ** 

3.  The  payment  will  be  made  half  yearly,  with  the  usual  issue  of  salary  to  Teach- 
ers of  National  Schools,  after  the  Slst  March,  and  30th  September  in  each  year. 

4.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  such  gratuities  are  given  in  addition  to  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  the  Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act. 

5.  No  Teacher  is  precluded  iirom  receiving  the  g^ratuity  two  or  more  years  in 
snccession,  if  recommended  by  the  District  inspector  as  deserving  of  it ;  but  a 
Teacher  having  received  a  gratuity  for  one  half-year,  is  not  thereby  entitled  to 
the  payment  of  it  for  the  succeeding  half-year. 

6.  If  the  Local  Guardians  know  any  just  cause  for  withholding  the  gratuity 
from  the  Teacher,  they  should  return  the  receipt  unsigned,  and  communicate  to 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  the  grounds  for  so  doing. 

11.  Oraiuitiee  to  Agricultural  Teaehere  of  Worihouee  Sehoole, 
The  Commjasionera  award  annual  gntoitiea  to  Agricnltuial  Teaohera  of  Work- 
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liooM  Sohoob,  not  exoeediog  £16  to  eaoh,  on  oondHioBi  steted  in  Pftrt  IL, 
Section  6. 

12.  Scale  of  Premiumt  to  Maatero  and  Mioireooeo  of  National  SckooU^ 
Vested  and  Non-Veetedy  who  ore  moot  distinguiehed  by  the  Order j  Neat- 
neeoj  and  CleanUneeo  oboervable  in  themeelveOy  their  jwpil«,  and  in  tke 
Sehitol-houeeo. 

1.  The  miin  of  £22  10«.  will  be  aUooated  to  e«6h  of  the  School  Dktricte,  and 
divided  into  Thirteen  Freminnu. 

Ooeof  j&l       .  .       .  .  iB4 

TwoofjeS      ,  .       .  ,  £S 

Five  of  £1  100.  .*  .  £7    lOf. 

FiTeofiBl       .  .       .  .  JB6 

2.  Theee  Premiums  are  awarded  annoallt  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dia- 
trict  Inspector,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

3.  No  Teacher  is  eligible  for  this  Premium  for  more  thnn  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

4.  These  Premiums  will  be  awarded  without  reference  to  the  Class  in  which 
the  Teachers  may  be  placed  ;  but  none  will  be  deemed  eligible  to  reoeive  such 
Premiums  against  whom  there  is  any  well-founded  charge  of  neglect  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  of  impropriety  in  their  conduot,  or  wIkmc  Schools 
are  not  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

5.  If  the  Patron  or  Manager  of  a  National  School  knows  any  just  canse 
fbr  withholding  the  Premium  from  the  Teacher,  he  should  return  the  receipt 
nnsigned,  and  state  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

VU.  Training  of  Teaehero, 

1.  The  Commissioners  have  provided  a  Normal  Establishment  in  Dublin,  tor 
training  Teachers,  and  educating  persons  who  are  intended  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  Schools. 

3.  Teachers  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  admisBion  to  the  Normal  Bi-> 
tablishment,  must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  character  Anom  an  officiating 
clergyman  of  tlie  communion  to  which  they  belong  \  also,  a  certificate  from  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Profesnon  that  they  are  in  good  health,  and  free  from 
any  cutaneous  disease;  and  must  pass  through  an  examination  in  the  hooka 
published  by  the  Commissioners.  They  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  estab- 
lishments provided  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  purpose,  "niey  reoeive  reli- 
gious instruction  from  their  respective  pastors,  who  attend  at  the  Normal  Es- 
tablishment at  convenient  times  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  Sundays  they 
are  required  to  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship ;  and  a  vigilant  super- 
intendence is  at  all  times  exercised  over  their  moral  conduct.  The  Teachers  un- 
dergo a  final  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course,  and  they  then  reoeive  a  cer- 
tificate according  to  their  deserts.  The  Teachers  for  a  considerable  time  pre- 
vious to  their  being  sumnKmed,  are  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
course. 

3.  During  the  absence  of  the  recognized  Teacher,  a  temporary  Teacher  must 
be  provided  to  take  charge  of  the  School,  who  is  to  be  paid  a  portion  of  the 
salny  falling  due  to  the  recognized  Teacher  during  his  or  her  attendance  at  the 
Normal  Establishment 

4.  Should  any  Teachers  present  themselves  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  or  af- 
fected with  any  cutaneous  disease,  they  will  be  required  to  return  home  at  their 
own  expense.  No  Teacher  can  be  admitted  who  has  not  had  the  Small  Pock,  or 
been  vaccinated. 

5.  The  Teachers  trained  in  the  Normal  Institution  are  divided  into  three  clan- 
ea,  namely : — 

First — ^The  Greneral  or  Ordinary  Class,  composed  of  Teachen,  (males  or  fe- 
males,) of  National  Schools  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  District  or  Head 
Inspectors  as  eligible  candidates  for  training. 

Second — ^The  Special  or  Extra  Training  Class,  composed  chiefly  of  Teachers, 
(males  or  females,)  who  have  been  selected  from  the  Ordinary  or  General  Class, 
for  additional  training. 

Third— The  caod&te  or  Extern  Qasa  is  oompcaed  of  a  Ihnited  nmnber  of 
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reBpeolaVie  and  well-infonned  young  penoni,  who  wish  to  qualify  tbemflelTes  to 
aot  as  Teaohera.  The  oandidatea  admitted  to  thia  clan  are  permitted  to  attend, 
whhoat  any  charge,  the  Model  Schools  and  the  lectures  of  the  Pirofossors,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  oonrse  they  are  examined  and  classed  as  Teachers  aooordhig  to 
their  merits  and  qDa]i6cations.  PermisBion  is  also  giTen  to  Teachers  of  Schools 
not  connected  wKh  the  Board  to  attend  the  Model  Schoola  as  av  dttsra  or  vtstlora, 
Ibr  any  period  that  may  anit  their  own  oonTcnienoe. 

1.  The  Commissioners  ftimish  gratnitoosly  to  each  School,  a  first  stock  of 
School-books,  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  children,  which  is  renewed  at 
the  end  of  cTcry  three  years.  These  books  are  to  be  kept  as  a  School  stock,  for 
which  the  master  or  mistress  is  held  responsible,  and  they  are  on  no  account  to 
be  sold  or  taken  oat  of  the  School.  The  Commissioners  also  supply  books  from 
time  to  time  for  the  general  nse  of  the  children,  and  also  School  requisites,  such 
as  paper,  slates,  quills,  &c.,  at  reduced  rates. 

2.  The  funds  of  the  Commissioners  do  not  enable  them  to  fpve  a  free  stock 
aofBciently  large  ibr  the  entire  wants  of  the  School.  Any  additional  books  and 
maps,  stotionery,  slates,  clocks,  and  other  requisites,  must  be  purchased  at  re- 
dttoed  ratea. 

3.  The  Talne  of  the  grant  of  free  stock  is  regulated  by  the  average  daily  atten- 
dance of  pupils  as  ascertained  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors.  The  Man- 
agers of  Schoob  hsTe  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  grants  of  free  stock  from  the 
whole  list  of  hooka  supplied  by  the  Commissioners,  and  are  at  liberty  to  choose 
Boch  of  them  aa  they  most  approve  of,  and  to  omit  any  to  which  they  object,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  hfirttfree  9toek^  when  the  Commissioners  require  that  a  map 
of  the  world,  and  a  set  each  of  spelling  and  arithmetical  tablets  shall  be  pro- 
cured. 

4.  When  books,  Ac,  purchased  from  the  CommissionerB  at  the  reduced  price, 
are  sold  to  the  children  attending  a  National  School,  at  is  directed  that  in  no  case 
shall  any  advance  be  made  on  these  prices ;  and  the  District  Inspectors  have  hi- 
atmctions  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any  infraction  of  this  rule. 

5.  Books  published  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education : — 

Firat  Book  of  Lenona ;  Second  Book  of  Lesions ;  Beqnel  to  Second  Book,  No.  1 ;  flequel 
to  the  Second  Book,  No.  2;  Third  Book  of  Lenons;  Poaith  Book  of  Lesions;  Soppleaient 
tethe  Foarth  Book:  Ftllh  Book.  (Bore'.)  Reedlnr  Book  for  Girls'  School;  Biographical 
Sketches  o{  British  Poets ;  Selections  from  the  British  Poeti,  Vol.  I ;  Selections  from  the 
firitish  Poets,  Vol  2 ;  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Readinf ;  Enf  lish  Ormmmar ;  Key  to  Baa- 
fish  Grammar ;  Flrat  Book  of  Arithmetic ;  Key  to  Pint  Book  of  Arithmetic ;  Arithmetic  m 
Theory  and  Practice ;  (Por  Key  to  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice,  see  '*  Books  Sanction- 
ed ; ")  Book-keepinff ;  Key  to  Book-keeping ;  Epitome  of  Geographical  Knowledge :  Com* 
pwidiam  of  Geographical  Knowledge;  Elements  of  Geometry ;  Mensuration ;  Appendix  to 
Mensaration ;  Scripture  Leasons.  (Old  Teal.,}No.  1;  Scripture  Lessons,  (Old  Test.,}  No.  2; 
Scripture  Lessons. jfNew  Test.,)  No.  1 ;  Scripture  Lessons,  (New  Test,  No.  2 ;  Sacred  Poe« 
try  ;  Agricultural  Class  Book ;  Pkrm  Account  Book ;  Directions  for  Needlework ;  Direc- 
tions for  Needlework,  with  specimans. 

6.  Books  not  published,  hut  sanctioned  by  the  CommtssioBeri  of  Nalional  Bdu* 
cation: — 

Prof.  M'Ganley's  Natural  Philosophy :  Prof  M'Oautey's  Key  to  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and 
Fnctiee  :  Praf.  Sullivan's  English  DietlonaiT ;  Prof  Sullivan's  Spelling  Book  Superseded ; 
Prof.  8aluvmn*s  English  Grammar ;  Prof.  SaUlTan's  Introduction  to  Geography  and  History ; 
Prof  SulliTan's  Geography  Generalised;  Prof  Sullivan's  Literary  Class  Book;  Fleming's 
Atlas  of  Ootllne  Maps,  colored  ;  Dower's  Attes,  12  Maps,  cotored ;  Kirkwood's  Atlas,  12 
Maps,  cotored ;  Dawe's  Hints  on  Secular  Instruction ;  Dr.  Hodges'  Agricultural  Chemlstiy : 
Easy  Lessons  on  Reasonii^ ;  Ea^  LesMms  on  Money  Mattera ;  Young's  Infhnt  School 
Manual ;  Household  Work  for  Female  Servants ;  Patterson's  First  Steps  to  Zoology,  Part  I ; 
Patterson's  First  Steps  to  Zoology,  Part  H ;  Patterson's  ZoOlogy  for  Schools,  Part  I ;  Patter- 
son's Zo5k>gT  for  Schools,  Part  It ;  Dr.  Thomson's  Treatise  on  Arithmetic ;  Dr.  Thomson's 
Key  to  Treatise  on  Arithmetic ;  Dr.  Thomson's  Elements  of  Euclid,  Part  I ;  Dr.  Thomson's 
Elements  of  Euclid,  Part  II ;  Dr.  Thomson's  Introduction  U>  Algebra:  Arithmetical  lUile 
Book ;  HuUah's  Manual. 

7.  Thb  CoMMissioNBaa  will  not  wrrHDUAw,  oa   bssbntullt  altkk  art 

BOOK  THAT  HAS  BBBN,  OB  SHALL  SB  RBBBArTBa,  UNANIMOOSLT  rUBUSUBD  OB 
BANCnONBD  BT  TUBM,  WITUOI7T  A  nSVIOOS  COMMU9IIOATIOH  WITH  THB  LoBD 
LiBUTBNAHT. 

8.  All  applioatk«i  far  hooka  and  laqnlittea  at  redneed  prioi  mwt  be  addfeaad 
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to  th«  Seoreteries,  and  be  aocompanied  by  a  money  order  for  iha  amonnt,  id  fiiYor 
of  Maurice  Cross,  or  James  Kelley,  Esq.,  and  payable  in  Dublin  on  demand. 

9.  Checks  or  roooey  orders  drawn  on  country  Banks  oan  not  be  received  in 
payment  for  books. 

10.  When  a  Post  oflice  order  or  letter  of  credit  is  transmitted,  and  the  amount 
is  under  ten  shillings,  the  cost  of  the  remittance  must  be  paid  by  the  person  ap- 
plying for  the  same ;  but  if  the  sum  exceeds  ten  shillings,  the  cost  of  the  remits 
tanoe  will  be  allowed,  and  requisites  ffiven  for  the  full  amount  paid, 

11.  The  Patron  or  Manager  should  not  sign  any  application  for  books  and  re- 
quisites without  first  ascertaining  that  they  are  actually  wanted  for  the  school,  on 
behalf  of  which  the  application  is  made.  The  Inspectors  are  required  to  report 
to  the  Commissioners  wheneyer  it  appears  that  an  undue  quantity  of  books  or 
stationery  has  been  ordered  for  a  National  School. 

12.  All  applications  for  books  and  requisites,  at  reduced  prices,  are  to  be  pre- 
paid by  the  Managers,  or  the  amount  of  postage  will  be  deducted  from  the  grant 

13.  When  there  are  separate  roll  numbMv  for  male  and  female  National 
Schools,  the  application  should  state  for  which  of  them  the  books,  &o.,  are  re- 
quired ;  and  if  for  both,  two  forms  should  be  used. 

14.  Parcels  of  books  ^.,  when  so  desired,  will  be  forwarded,  carriage  free,  to 
the  depot  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  for  which  the  books  are  required,  is 
situated,  and  the  Inspectors  will  inform  the  Managers  on  what  day  they  will  be 
ready  for  delivery ;  or  to  the  depot  of  any  other  district  if  more  convenient ;  but 
in  the  latter  case,  the  Inspector,  not  knowing  the  Managers  of  any  schools  out 
of  his  district,  can  not  give  notice. 

15.  Or  the  parcel  will  be  forwarded  to  any  place  nearest  to  the  Manager's  res- 
idence to  which  there  is  a  mode  of  conveyance.  In  this  case  the  Manager  must 
point  out  the  precise  mode  of  conveyance  by  which  the  parcel  is  to  be  transmit- 
ted, and  he  must  also  deAray  the  cost  of  carriage. 

16.  When  parcels  are  forwarded  to  the  depot  of  a  district,  it  is  not  the  doty  of 
the  Inspector  to  transmit  the  parcel  to  the  Manager's  residence  or  to  the  school. 

17.  The  Manager  is  required  to  send  to  the  depot  on  the  day  appointed  by  the 
Inspector  for  delivery  of  parcels,  a  Messenger  who  must  present  the  order  on  the 
Inspector,  with  which  the  Manager  will  be  furnished ;  and  which  order  the  In- 
spectors are  required  to  transmit  to  this  office  as  a  proof  of  the  ddivery  of  the 
parcels. 

18.  If  a  parcel  is  to  be  sent  by  a  carrier,  he  must  call  at  the  office  in  Dublh), 
not  sooner  than  two  days  after  the  Manager's  directions  shall  have  been  received, 
and  must  produce  the  Manager's  order  to  the  storekeeper  here,  for  its  deliveiyf 
on  the  form  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

19.  Hie  Commissioners  do  not  supply  books  or  requisites  to  the  public,  or  to 
schools  not  connected  with  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

IX.  MioeeUaneoiu. 

1.  Persons  denroua  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Commissionen  of  Nation- 
al Education,  under  any  of  the  fomgoing  heads,  will,  upon  intimating  to  the  Sec- 
retaries the  nature  of  tibe  aid  required,  be  furnished  with  the  forms  upon  which 
their  application  must  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners. 

2.  Applicanta  for  assistance  are  not  to  understand  that  the  CommissioneFs  are 
bound  to  grant  the  inll  amount  of  aid,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  regulations,  in 
every  case ;  nor  can  they  grant  any,  unless  they  have  sufficient  funds  for  the 
purpose,  which  depends  upon  the  amount  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Parliament 

3.  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  bound  to  grant  aid,  unless  application  shall  have  been  made  to 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  proper  form,  and  unless  the  application  shall 
have  been  fovorably  and  finally  decided  upon  by  the  Board.  Applicants,  there- 
fore, should  not  incur  any  expense  toward  the  payment  of  which  they  expect  the 
Commissioners  to  contribute,  until  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall  have  been 
communicated  to  them. 

4.  All  uommunications  in  reference  to  National  Schools  should  be  signed  and 
made  by  the  Patron  or  Manager.  The  Commissioners  do  not  correspond  with 
Teachers  of  National  Schools. 

5.  No  attention  can  be  paid  to  "  anonymous  ooramnnications." 
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?L   LAURA  BRIDGIAN. 

IMrtetor  of  tha  Porklni  lutitntioB  for  the  Blind,  Boftoa. 


Laura  Bbidomak  was  bom  December  29, 1820,  in  the  town  of 
Hanorer,  New  Hampshire. 

Her  parents  were  of  the  average  height,  and  though  slenderly 
built  were  of  sound  health  and  good  habits.  The  Esthers'  tempera- 
ment inclined  to  the  nervous,  but  he  had  a  small  brain ;  while  the 
mother  had  a  very  marked  development  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
an  active  brain,  though  not  a  large  one. 

They  were  persons  of  good  moral  character,  and  had  received  about 
as  much  culture  as  is  common  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  child  inherited  most  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
mother,  with  a  dash  of  what,  from  want  of  a  better  name,  is 
called  the  scrofulous  temperament  This  temperament  makes  one 
very  liable  to  certain  diseases,  but  it  gives  great  delicacy  of  fibre, 
and  consequent  sensibility.  Laura  had  a  physical  organization  like 
that  of  a  delicate  plant ;  very  liable  to  derangement,  because  very 
sensitive ;  also,  very  difficult  as  an  organisation  to  bring  to  maturity, 
but  promising  great  capacity  and  beauty. 

During  infancy  she  was  puny  and  rickety.  She  was  subject  to 
disturbances  of  the  nervous  system,  the  outward  symptoms  of  which 
some  persons  call  *  fits,'  and  think  they  explain  the  whole  matter  by  that 
name.  These  disturbances,  or  fits,  usually  cause  permanent  injury  to 
the  brain,  which  shows  itself  in  feebleness  of  certain  mental  facul- 
ties, in  imbecility,  or  total  idiocy.  They  should  always  be  re- 
garded and  treated  as  symptoms  of  grave  character,  and  liable  to 
affect  the  whole  future  bodily  and  mental  character,  even  when  the 
apparent  proximate  cause  is  "  teething,"  or  a  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

Li  Laura's  case  these  fits  recurred,  at  various  intervals,  until  she 
was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old.  During  that  period,  therefore,  she 
lost  the  healthy  growth  and  development  which  should  have  been 
going  on.  Such  loss  is  probably  always  irreparable.  For  each  period, 
for  each  moment  even,  from  the  first  quickening  to  full  maturity  of 
the  general  organism,  there  is  a  peculiar  phase  of  development  in 
each  organ,  necessary  to  its  6nal  perfection,  and  which  can  not  go  on 
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equally  well  at  any  other  period,  whether  earlier  or  later.  But, 
besides  this  negatiye  loss,  there  must  probably  always  be  absolute  and 
permanent  mischief^  from  such  long  continued  morbid  action,  in  an 
organ  so  delicate  as  the  brain. 

At  about  twenty  months  old,  she  became  apparently  well,  and  oon* 
tinued  so  for  four  months.  During  this  period  all  her  senses  seemed 
to  be  in  a  normal  condition;  and  she  showed  more  intelligence  than 
one  would  expect,  in  view  of  her  previous  condition. 

She  sickened  again  at  two  years  old.  The  scarlet  fever  ravaged  her 
system  with  great  iury ,  destroying  utterly  the  organs  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing,* blunting  the  sense  of  smell,  and  prostrating  her  whole  system  so 
completely  that  recovery  seemed  impossible.  She  was  kept  in  bed, 
in  a  darkened  room,  for  about  five  months,  and  wae  ill  and  feeble  for 
two  years. 

The  storm  of  disease  gradually  abated,  however,  and  the  wtedc  at 
last  floated  peacefully  upon  the  stream  of  life.  But,  what  a  wreck  I 
Blind,  dea(  dumb,  and,  moreover,  without  that  distinct  consciousBess 
of  individual  existence  which  is  developed  by  the  exercise  of  the 
senses.  I  say  ^  distinct  oonsciousness,'*  in  comparison  with  that  of 
ordinary  persons ;  for,  of  coune,  the  general  sense  of  touch,  the 
capacity  of  muscular  contraction,  the  feelings  of  hunger,  thirst  imd 
the  like,  are  parts  of  the  consciousness  of  existence. 

A  most  interesting  psychological  question  is,  how  much  exercise 
did  she  have  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  organs  of  those  faculties  remained  intact ;  and 
how  far  did  such  exercise  facilitate  her  subsequent  mental 
development. 

We  should  consider  that  during  most  of  her  early  infancy  the 
system  was  frequently  disturbed  by  disease ;  that  there  were  only  a 
few  months  during  which  the  senses  could  have  been  in  healthy 
action ;  and  that  this  period  was  fbllowed  by  painful  and  severe  disorders 
during  two  years.  These  disorders  must  have  convulsed  the  system, 
and  perhaps  weakened  if  not  effaced  the  impressions  received  through 
the  senses,  so  that  probably  very  little  if  any  permanent  impression 
was  made ;  and  when  the  child  finally  was  restored  to  health  of  body, 
she  was  as  one  bom  deaf,  blind,  and  without  smell.  She  certainly 
was  in  this  condition  for  all  practical  educational  purposes.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  after  she  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
arbitrary  language,  and  was  able  to  take  such  cognizance  of  her  own  men- 
tal condition,  as  to  be  able  to  converse  freely  about  it,  she  said  she  had  no 
recollections  of  sight  or  sound.     She  is  probably  right  about  this.    No 

*  Thii  WM  literally  the  ease.   T)ie  eye-bftlls  ftod  eontentiof  tiie  eve  were  dltcbufed  hf 
lupparation. 
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examination  has  jet  shown  that  the  impressions  made  npon  her 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  awakened  in  her  mind  perceptions  that 
were  persistent  enough  to  modify  permanently  her  conscious  existence. 

Such  examination,  if  skillfully  made,  and  aided  by  her  desire  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  might  at  first 
appear.  Its  value  as  a  test  will  be  seen,  if  we  consider  how  important 
a  part  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind  is  played  by  language, 
and  particularly  by  speech. 

Language,  whether  in  the  earlier  form  of  visible  signs,  or  the  later 
one  of  audible  sounds,  or  speech,  is  the  natural  result  of  man's  per- 
ceptions and  sensations.  He  creates  it  in  order  to  manifest  outwardly 
what  he  feels  and  thinks ;  and  the  point  is  this, — that  his  language 
may  express  less,  but  can  not  express  more  than  he  has  felt  or  thought. 
All  languages  indeed  are  imperfect ;  and,  even  if  they  were  to  be  so 
&r  perfected  to-day  as  to  express  all  the  fine  modifications  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  which  man  is  now  capable,  they  would  be  imperfect 
when  his  mental  and  moral  capacities  become  more  fully  developed. 
The  EngUsh  language  is  not  the  most  subtle  ever  invented,  yet,  hav- 
ing been  built  up  gradually  by  beings  with  five  senses,  it  contains  a 
multitude  of  expressions  which  are  just  as  incomprehensible  to  beings 
with  only  four  senses,  as  a  multitude  of  expressions  in  a  language 
built  up  by  persons  with  six  senses  would  be  to  us  who  have  only  five. 

If  a  man,  blind  from  birth,  should  pretend  that  he  had  possessed  sight 
during  his  early  years,  he  might  be  detected  by  skillful  examination 
of  his  use  of  language.  He  might  have  learned  as  many  tongues  and 
dialects  as  a  Burritt  or  a  Mezzofanti,  and  might  know  them  better  than 
those  polyglots,  and  yet  bd  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
and  force  of  many  forms  of  expression  in  his  mother  tongue,  which 
are  familiar  as  household  words,  and  as  easily  comprehended  by  all 
who  possess  the  sense  which  he  lacks.  What  to  him  can  be  the 
word-names  of  the  concrete  phenomena  of  colors,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  countless  modifications,  as  in  the  autumn  foliage,  or  the  borealis, 
where  they  appear  and  vanish  as  quickly  as  the  emotions  they  excite 
in  us  ?  How  much  less  could  he  understand  that  large  class  of  ex- 
pressions, partly  metaphorical,  founded  upon  visible  appearances ;  for 
instance,  "  the  blushing  morn.''  Should  he  seek  the  meaning  in  his 
own  emotions,  he  would  be  wider  of  the  mark  than  he  might  be  by  a 
random  guess ;  for  all  he  knows  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  a 
blush  is  the  tingling  glow  of  blood  in  the  cheeks,  and  "  bloody 
mom  ^  would  be  quite  as  appropriate  to  him  as  "  blushing  mom." 

These  considerations  will  show  that  there  are  means  of  obtaining 
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ezvcise  of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  during  a  few  months 
of  in&ncy,  modified  the  psjchological  phenomena  afterward  exhihited 
in  Laura  Bridgman's  case.  A  metaphysical  hair-splitter  may  say  that, 
because  she  once  saw  and  heard,  she  is  useless  as  an  instance  of  what 
would  be  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  a  person  who  had  never 
done  so ;  and  he  would  so  object,  if  she  had  used  these  senses  only  a 
few  moments,  instead  of  a  few  months.  But  most  people  will  proba- 
bly think  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  exercise  which  she  had  in 
the  use  of  these  senses  was  too  small  to  have  any  practical  and  per- 
manent effect  upon  her.  All  will  admit,  I  think,  that  it  must  hare 
been  -so  with  regard  to  what  is  most  important,  to  wit,  the  effect  of 
sensation  upon  the  development  of  her  moral  nature. 

Such  considerations  show,  moreover,  that  the  lack  of  one  sense,  as 
of  sight,  makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  a  person  to  attain  complete 
knowledge  of  an  extensive  and  subtle  language  like  the  English  ;  that 
lack  of  hearing  is  a  still  greater  obstacle,  removing  the  sufferer  still 
further  from  human  society ;  and  that  the  lack  of  both  constitutes  a  gulf 
so  wide  that,  unless  bridged  over,  he  must  be  an  idiot  at  least,  in  the  sense 
which  the  old  Greeks  attached  to  the  word,  /^fcjr»)^, — an  utterly  isolated 
being.  It  was  then  not  without  reason  that  Blackstone  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule,  that  ***  a  man  is  not  an  idiot  if  he  have  any  glimmering  of 
reason,  so  that  he  can  tell  his  parents,  his  age,  or  the  like  matters.  But, 
a  man  who  is  bom  dea^  dumb  and  blind,  is  looked  upon  by  the  law 
as  in  the  same  state  with  an  idiot ;  he  being  supposed  incapable  of 
any  understanding,  as  wanting  all  those  senses  which  furnish  the 
human  mind  with  ideas.*' 

It  was  not  until  she  was  full  four  years  old  that  her  health  was  so 
far  established  that  the  physican  could  be  dismissed.  But  the  nurse, 
could  she  ever  be  dismissed  ?  Ck>uld  a  child  totally  blind,  utterly 
deaf^  completely  dumb,  and  without  any  faculty  of  smell, — could 
such  a  child,  with  only  the  general  sense  of  feeling,  be  left  alone 
a  moment?  And  how  could  she  set  about  that  apprenticeship 
which  all  must  serve  before  they  become  masters  of  their  own  limbs  ? 
These  questions  she  soon  solved  by  learning  the  geography  of  her 
chamber,  then  feeling  her  way  about  the  house,  and  exploring  all  the 
recesses  thereof. 

Near  by,  there  lived  an  odd,  unyoked  mortal,  the  "old  bachelor;" 
a  genuine  type  of  a  class,  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  neighborhood.  He  lived  by  himself  but  occasionally  went 
round  doing  odd  jobs  for  the  farmers,  partly  to  help  them,  partly  to 
turn  an  honest  penny  for  himself.  He  was  a  rude,  unlettered  man ; 
bat  his  lonely  self-reliance,  and  his  entire  independence  of  thought 
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and  aetioD,  made  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  philosopher,  with  a 
crack  in  his  skull.  He  was  rough  in  look,  and  rude  in  manner ;  but, 
little  Laura  found  under  the  coarse  bark  a  kind  and  warm  heart, 
which  she  contrived  to  touch,  and  from  which  there  flowed  toward 
her,  as  long  as  it  beat,  a  stream  of  love  and  kindness. 

He  became  interested  in  the  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child ;  and,  as 
soon  as  she  could  walk  out,  he  used  to  lead  her  off  into  the  fields  and 
woods.  They  rambled  about,  hand  in  hand,  and  he  contrived  to  in- 
terest and  amuse  her  for  hours  together,  without  wearying  her.  The 
bare  presence  of  one  whose  love  she  could  feel  by  his  gentle  atten- 
tions, would  have  been  enough  to  make  the  child  happy ;  but^  beside 
this,  the  simple  man  contrived  to  teach  her  much  in  various  ways. 
8he  tells  now,  how  he  taught  her  the  difference  between  land  and  wa- 
ter, by  leading  her  to  the  brook-side,  and  making  her  put  her  hand  in 
the  running  stream.  She  loved  also  to  pick  up  stones,  and  throw 
them  in,  amazed  and  pleased  by  feeling  the  returning  splash  of  water. 
The  good  man  did  not  see  how  soon  she  would  exhaust  his  resources. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  importence  of  having  some  regu- 
lar system  of  signs,  by  which  communication  could  be  established 
with  her  mind,  and  her  growing  thirst  for  knowledge  supplied ;  and 
he  scouted  the  notion  of  any  body's  being  able  to  teach  her  more 
than  he  could.  She  knew  him  from  any  body  else ;  and  she  knew 
a  cat  from  a  dog,  an  apple  from  a  stone,  and  he  could  teach  her  any 
thing  in  the  same  way  by  which  she  had  learned  these  things.  He 
looked  with  great  disfavor,  therefore,  upon  the  project  of  her  going  to 
school ;  and  after  she  went  he  long  mourned  her  loss.  When,  at  last,  she 
knew  how  to  converse  in  English,  and  to  write,  he  tried  to  be  again  use- 
ful to  her,  and  to  guide  her  mind.  He  began  a  correspondence,  and 
sent  her  endless  epistles,  written  in  defiance  of  every  rule  and  prece- 
dent in  orthography,  etymology  and  syntax ;  and  containing  the  most 
extraordinary  rigmarole  about  all  manner  of  things,  but  especially 
about  the  vanity  of  book-learning.  He  was  forced  to  grant,  grum- 
blingly,  that  something  had  been  done  for  her  in  the  way  of  instruc- 
tion, but  still  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  she  had  been  token  from  him, 
who  could  have  done  so  much  more.  His  love  for  her,  however, 
lasted  to  the  end ;  and  the  child  proved  a  blessing  to  the  old  man ; 
and  not  one  of  his  little  early  kindnesses  was  lost.  May  the  grass 
grow  green,  and  the  birds  sing  blithely  over  thy  grave,  good  Tenny, 
Laura's  first  and  most  loving  teacher. 

The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  Laura's  existence  was  from  reading 
an  aceoimt  of  her  case  written  by  Dr.  Mussey,  then  resident  at  Han- 
over.   It  struck  me  at  once  that  here  was  an  opportunity  of  assisting 
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an  unfortunate  child,  and,  moreover,  of  dedding  the  question  so  often 
asked,  whether  a  blind-mute  could  be  taught  to  use  an  arbitrary  lan- 
guage. I  had  concluded,  after  closely  watching  Julia  Brace,  the  well- 
known  blind-mute  in  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  that  the  trial 
should  not  be  abandoned,  though  it  had  failed  in  her  case,  as  well  as 
in  all  that  had  been  recorded  before.  Julia  had  the  advantage  of  a 
fine  organization,  and  had  brought  her  senses  of  touch  and  smell  to 
a  marvellous  keenness.  It  was  doubtful  which  of  them  served  her 
most  If  the  gloves  of  half  a  dozen  persons  were  thrown  into  a  hat, 
she  could  select  out  and  give  to  each  his  own,  by  smelling  the  hand, 
and  then  smelling  the  gloves,  until  she  perceived  which  one  had  the 
same  smell.  This  is  a  lower  d^ree  of  power,  indeed,  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  some  animals,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  much  the 
exercise  of  this  sense  had  helped,  in  countless  ways  to  put  her  in 
relation  with  the  external  world. 

It  was  rather  a  discouragement,  therefore,  to  find  that  Laun  had 
no  sense  of  smell ;  or,  to  be  more  precise^  only  the  latent  capacity  for  using 
it ;  the  organ  of  that  sense  not  having  been  destroyed  by  the  disease,  as 
had  those  of  sight  and  hearing.  Julia  Brace,  like  other  blind-mutes, 
made  constant  use  of  this  sense,  scenting  every  new  thing,  just  as 
some  animals  do,  while  Laura  did  not  use  it  at  all.  I  determined,  how- 
ever, to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  her  mind  through  the  one  remaining 
sense,  especially  as  there  was  something  about  her  which  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  her  aiding  the  attempt  as  much  as  she  could. 

The  loss  of  the  eye-balls  of  course  occasioned  some  deformity, 
but  otherwise  she  was  a  comely  child.  She  had  a  good  form 
and  regular  features;  but,  what  was  of  vastiy  more  importance, 
there  were  marks  of  fineness  in  her  organization ;  and  the  nervous 
temperament  predopninated.  This  gave  sensibility,  activity,  and, 
of  course,  capacity. 

I  found  that  she  had  become  familiar  with  much  in  the  world  about 
her.  She  knew  the  form,  weight,  density  and  temperature  of 
things  in  the  house.  She  used  to  follow  her  mother  about,  ding- 
ing to  her  dress,  and  feeling  her  arms  and  hands  when  she  was  doing 
any  work.  The  faculty  of  imitation  of  course  led  her  to  strive  to  do 
whatever  she  perceived  others  doing,  whether  she  could  understand 
it  or  not. 

She  knew  every  one  of  the  household,  and  seemed  to  be  fond  of 
them.  She  loved  to  be  noticed  and  caressed ;  but,  as  she  grew  up  out 
of  infancy  into  childhood,  the  necessity  of  greater  means  of  mental 
intercourse  with  others  began  to  be  painfully  apparent  Endeannents 
and  caresses  suffice  only  for  in&nts.    As  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the 
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nervous  system  were  developed,  there  arose  a  necessity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  and  moral  capacities,  of  which  the  former  are  the 
inunediate  organs.  Her  mind  and  spirit  were  as  cruelly  cramped  by 
her  isolation  as  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  girl  is  cramped  by  an  iron 
shoe.  Growth  would  go  on ;  and  without  room  to  grow  naturally, 
deformity  must  follow.  The  child  began  to  have  a  will  of  her 
own.  The  means  of  communicating  with  her  were  so  limited,  that 
she  could  only  understand  the  pleasure  and  displeasure  of  others. 
Patting  her  head  signified  approval,  nibbing  her  hand  disapproval ; 
poshing  her  one  way  meant  to  go,  and  drawing  her  another  to  come. 
There  was  nothing  to  reach  the  moral  sense.  The  earliest  exercise  of 
this  must  be  to  reverence  something ;  and  all  that  Laura  could  re- 
vere was  strength.  Then,  when  thwarted,  she  began  to  disregard 
the  will  of  her  mother,  and  only  yielded  to  the  sign  made  by  the 
heavier  hand  of  her  father.  This  was  not  laid  upon  her  in  anger,  but 
its  weight  was  not  lightened,  as  was  that  of  the  mother  by  woman's 
timidity.  It  said  plainly,  *^I  am  mightier  than  thou,"  and  she  yielded. 
This  however  could  not  have  continued  long  without  deplorable  re- 
sults. Laura's  mother  was  discreet  and  kind,  but  so  occupied  by 
household  cares  as  to  be  unable  to  study  her  case,  or  give  her  special 
attention. 

It  is  often  one  of  the  parent's  hardest  lessons,  to  learn  to  yield  up 
timely  and  gracefally  the  authority  which  was  once  necessarily  des- 
potic, but  which  should  soon  become  responsible,  and  soon  afterward 
be  abdicated  altogether.  The  inner  man  will  not  go  long  on  all  fours, 
any  more  than  will  the  outer  man.  It  will  get  up,  and  insist  upon 
walking  about  If  it  can  not  go  openly  and  boldly,  it  will  go  slyly,  and 
this  of  course  makes  it  cowardly.  You  may  as  well  refuse  to  let  out  the 
growing  boy's  trowsers,  as  refuse  larger  and  larger  liberty  to  his  grow- 
ing individuality.  This  however  is  too  often  done.  Irreverence  may^ 
perhaps,  be  too  characteristic  of  the  youth  of  our  country ;  but  the 
cause  of  it  is  not  always  early  rational  liberty.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  cases  where  that  resistance  to  tyranny  which  is  obe- 
dience to  God,  might  have  saved  children  who  were  lost  by  resorting 
to  hypocrisy  and  cunning,  rather  than  utterly  yield  what  their  in- 
stincts told  them  it  was  wrong  to  yield,  though  dignified  by  the  name 
of  filial  duty. 

To  honor  &ther  and  mother  is  a  beautiful  command ;  but  it  may 
sometimes  be  best  kept  by  respectful  determination  to  enjoy  more  and 
more  of  that  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  which  is  as  essential  to 
the  healthy  development  of  manly  character  as  air  and  space  are  to 
the  healthy  growth  of  muscle  and  limb.    It  is  often  difficult  for  the 
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parent  to  hit  the  right  mean,  and  to  give  up  authoritj  juat  as  fiat  as 
the  child  can  wield  it,  but  no  faster ;  for  there  should  not  be  any 
interregnum. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  case  of  Laura,  all  these  difficulties  were 
greatly  increased ;  and  indeed,  that  they  never  would  have  been  over- 
come while  she  was  limited  in  her  communication  with  others  to  the 
narrow  sign  language  of  the  sense  of  touch.  There  could  be  little 
appeal  to  her  intellect,  none  to  her  moral  sense.  She  had  hegiiu  to 
manifest  a  reluctance  at  yielding  up  her  will  to  the  will  of  others, 
that  would  in  all  probability  have  grown  with  her  growth  and 
strengthened  with  her  strength.  There  was  danger  of  the  necessity 
of  a  final  resort  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  force,  and  this  is  usually 
demoralizing  to  both  parties. 

It  is  true,  hers  was  a  woman's  gentler  nature;  but,  to  ofi&et  this^ 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  nothing  can  compensate  for  want  of 
development  of  moral  sense.  That  alone  can  properly  regulate  the 
development  of  the  animal  nature.  Laura  had  the  capacity,  it  is 
true,  for  becoming  a  gentle,  docile  woman ;  but  she  had  the  liability, 
also,  of  becoming  a  ferocious  and  unmanageable  one. 

Her  parents,  who  were  intelligent  and  most  worthy  persons,  yielded 
to  my  earnest  solicitations,  and  Laura  was  brought  to  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  in  October,  1837,  being  then  seven  years  old. 

She  seemed  quite  bewildered  at  first,  but  soon  grew  contented,  and 
began  to  explore  her  new  dwelling.  Her  little  hands  were  continually 
stretched  out,  and  her  tiny  fingers  in  constant  motion^  like  the  feelers 
of  an  insect 

She  was  left  for  several  days  to  form  acquaintance  with  the  little 
blind  girls,  and  to  become  familiar  with  her  new  home.  Then  the 
attempt  was  made,  systematically,  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, by  which,  and  by  which  only,  she  could  ever  attain  to  any 
considerable  development  of  intellect,  or  of  affections. 

One  of  two  ways  was  to  be  adopted.  The  first  and  easiest  was  to 
go  on  and  build  up  a  system  of  signs  upon  the  basis  of  the  natural 
language  which  she  had  already  begun  to  construct  for  herself.  Every 
deaf-mute  does  this.  He  makes  signs  for  the  things  which  he  sees, 
and  he  addresses  these  signs  to  the  sense  which  he  has  in  common 
with  you,  that  is,  to  your  sight.  He  lifts  his  fingers  to  his  mouth, 
and  makes  the  motion  of  putting  something  into  it,  to  show  you  that 
he  is  hungry  or  thirsty ;  or,  he  holds  up  one,  two  or  five  fingers,  when 
he  wants  to  express  his  motion  of  number.  Hence,  in  old  English, 
^^  to  five,"  was  to  count ;  because,  among  unlettered  people,  counting 
was  done  by  five  fingers.    You  see  children  using  their  fingers  to  aid 
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them  in  countiDg;  and  many  grown  people  have  to  use  audible 
sounds,  or  to  count  out  loudy  in  order  to  aid  the  mental  process  which 
can  not  go  on  without  a  sign. 

Laura  could  not  address  any  sign  to  the  sight,  because  she  had  no 
idea  of  visual  appearances  of  things.  She  could,  however,  make  a 
sign  for  being  hungry,  another  for  being  thirsty.  She  had  several 
signs  of  her  own  for  several  persons  and  things.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  go  on  and  enlarge  this  list^  and  make  it  include  all  tan- 
gible objects.  But,  of  course,  this  plan  would,  have  required  a  sign 
for  every  object ;  one  for  a  pin,  another  for  a  needle,  another  for  an 
apple,  and  so  on.  She  would,  in  this  way,  need  as  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  signs  as  she  had  objects  or  thoughts  to  express  by 
them.  Such  a  language  could  be  taught  easily,  because  she  had 
acquired  its  rudiments ;  but  it  would  have  been  very  rude  and  im- 
perfect It  could  hardly  go  beyond  material  ezistendes  and  tangible 
qualities.  When  it  came  to  be  applied  to  abstract  matters  and  moral 
qualities,  it  would  have  been  utterly  at  fault.  The  other  plan  was 
to  teach  her  a  system  of  purely  arbitrary  signs,  by  combination 
of  which  she  could  give  names  to  any  thing  and  every  thing;  that 
is,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  For  this  she  would  only  have  to 
learn  twenty-six  signs ;  but,  having  learned  them,  she  could  express 
countless  modifications  of  thought  by  combining  them  in  countiess 
ways. 

The  obvious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  plan  was  to  take  Uie  first 
step.  There  was  no  such  difficulty  in  the  plan  of  a  natural  language, 
for  in  this  the  first  step  was  already  taken.  For  instance,  her  father's 
whiskers  made  his  fiice  different  from  her  mother's ;  the  sign  there- 
fore of  drawing  her  hand  down  each  of  her  eheeks  would  express 
that  she  was  thinking  of  her  fiither ;  and,  by  a  natural  mental  process, 
it  would  be  made  to  signify  men  in  general,  as  distinguished  from 
women.  So  a  motion  of  her  fingers  like  scratching  with  claws,  would 
signify  a  cat;  a  motion  of  her  two  first  fingers  like  cutting  with 
scissors,  would  signify  her  thought  of  that  instrument,  and  the  like ; 
because  there  was,  so  to  speak,  in  all  these  a  tangible  likeness.  There 
was  some  analogy  between  the  thing  and  its  sign ;  hence  such  signs 
were  the  rudiments  of  a  natural  language. 

Words,  however,  though  many  of  them  may  have  originated  in  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  between  the  thing  and  its  name,  as  dang,  bang,  and 
the  like,  have  no  such  analogy.  They  are  purely  arbitrary.  But  Laura 
could  not  hear  the  spoken  word,  or  name  6f  a  thing,  and  she  eould 
not  see  the  visible  sign  of  it,  or  the  written  word,  and  learn  as  deaf- 
mutes  learn ;  consequently  the  only  way  was  to  make  the  word  sign 
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tangible.  Bat  here  the  main  difficulty  met  us ;  and  it  was  how  to  make 
her  understand  the  arbitrary  analogy  which  we  would  establish  be- 
tween three,  or  four,  or  more  letters,  and  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the 
name. 

That  it  was  possible  to  do  this,  however,  will  be  seen,  when  we  con- 
sider that  however  shorn  of  external  organs  of  sense,  the  child  was 
not  idiotic.  She  possessed  therefore  all  the  ordinary  dispositions  and 
capacities  innate  in  man.  Among  these  is  the  dispositaon  to  attach 
signs  to  thonghts,  so  as  to  manifest  them  outwardly ;  that  is,  to  use 
language.  The  natural  ibrm  of  this  manifestation  is  that  of  audible 
signs,  or  spoken  words ;  speech  not  being  an  elected  mode,  but  the 
natural  one.  Where  hearing  is  cut  oS,  the  child  resorts  to  visible 
language,  or  talks  by  signs;  if  sight  too  is  cut  ofi^  still  the  disposition 
remains,  and  upon  the  faith  of  its  being  active  in  Laura,  our  hope  of 
teaching  her  to  use  language  was  founded. 

I  had  to  trust,  however,  to  some  chance  effort  of  mine,  causing 
her  to  perceive  the  analogy  between  the  signs  which  I  gave  her,  and  the 
things  for  which  they  stood.  The  hope  of  success  would  have  been  assure 
ance,  if  I  had  had  the  benefit  which  the  experiment  with  her  gave, 
or  which  better  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  now  gives. 

It  is  just  as  much  the  natural  tendency  and  disposition  of  man  to 
go  on  and  build  up  a  complex  language  of  arbitrary  signs,  such  as 
we  now  use,  as  it  is  to  take  the  first  steps  by  making  the  natural 
signs  used  by  the  lowest  savage,  or  by  the  uninstructed  deaf-mute. 
That  is,  the  later  and  higher  stages  of  man's  development  are  just  as 
natural  as  the  early  and  low  ones  are. 

However,  it  is  better  to  leave  these  crude  speculations,  and  to  re- 
late the  facts.  The  first  experiments  were  made  by  pasting  upon  sev- 
eral common  articles,  such  as  keys,  spoons,  knives,  and  the  like,  little 
paper  labels,  on  which  the  name  of  the  article  had  been  printed  in 
raised  letters.  The  child  sat  down  with  her  teachers,  and  was  easily 
led  to  feel  these  labels,  and  examine  them  curiously.  So  keen  was 
the  sense  of  touch  in  her  tiny  fingers,  that  she  immediately  perceived 
that  the  crooked  lines  in  the  word  key,  differed  as  much  in  form  from 
the  crooked  lines  in  the  word  spoon,  as  one  article  differed  from  the 
other. 

Next,  similar  labels,  on  detached  pieces  of  paper,  were  put  into 
her  hands,  and  she  now  observed  that  the  raised  lines  on  these  labels 
resembled  those  pasted  upon  the  articles.  She  showed  her  percep- 
tion of  this  resemblance  by  placing  the  label  with  the  word  key  upon 
the  key,  and  the  label  spoon  upon  the  spoon.  A  gentle  pat  of 
approval  upon  her  head  was  reward  enough;  and  she  showed  a 
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Btrong  desune  U>  continiie  the  exercise,  though  utterly  uncoiMoions  of  its 
purpose. 

The  same  process  was  then  repeated  with  a  varietj  of  articles  in 
common  use,  and  she  learned  to  match  the  label  attached  to  each  one 
by  a  similar  label  selected  from  several  on  the  table. 

After  continuing  this  exerdse  several  days,  with  care  not  to  weary 
her,  a  new  step  was  taken.  Articles  were  placed  upon  the  table  with- 
out having  a  label  upon  them,  as  a  book,  a  knife,  &c.  The  loose 
printed  labels,  book^  kmfi^  Ac,  were  placed  upon  the  articles  until 
she  had  felt  them  sufficiently,  when  they  were  taken  ofi^  and  mingled 
in  a  heap.  She  narrowly  watched  the  process  by  feeling  her  teach- 
er's hands,  and  soon  learned  to  imitate  it  by  finding  out  the  label  for 
hook^  and  placing  it  upon  the  volume;  the  same  with  the  knife,  &a 

This  apparently  was  all  done  by  mere  memory  and  imitation,  but 
probably  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  associate  things  that 
are  proximate  in  space  and  time,  was  leading  her  to  think  of  the  la- 
bel book  as  a  sign  for  the  volume.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
four  letters  were  to  her,  not  as  four  separate  signs,  but  the  whole  was 
as  one  complex  sign,  made  up  of  crooked  lines. 

The  next  step  was  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  complex  sign,  hook^  for  instance.  This  was  done  by  cutting  up 
the  label  into  four  parts,  each  part  having  one  letter  upon  it  These 
were  first  arranged  in  order,  b-o-o-k,  until  she  had  learned  it  well, 
then  mingled  up  together,  then  re-arranged,  she  feeling  her  teacher's 
hand  all  the  time,  and  eager  to  begin  and  try  to  solve  a  new  step  in 
this  strange  puzzle. 

Slowly  and  patiently,  day  after  day,  and  week  alter  week,  exercises 
like  these  went  on ;  as  much  time  being  spent  at  them  as  the  child 
could  give  without  fotigue.  Hitherto,  th^e  had  been  nothing  very 
encouraging ;  not  much  more  success  than  in  teaching  a  very  intelli- 
gent dog  a  variety  of  tricks.  But  we  were  approaching  the  moment 
when  the  thought  would  flash  upon  her  that  all  these  were  efforts  to 
establish  a  means  of  communication  between  her  thoughts  and  ours. 

It  was  as  though  she  were  under  water,  and  we  on  the  sur&ce 
over  her,  unable  to  see  her,  but  dropping  a  line,  and  moving  it  about 
here  and  there,  hoping  it  might  touch  her  hand,  so  that  she  would 
grasp  it  instinctively.  At  last  it  did  touch  her  hand,  and  she  did  grasp 
it ;  and  we  palled  her  up  to  the  light ;  or  rather,  she  pulled  herself  up. 

This  exerdse  with  the  separate  letters  could  not  go  on  long,  without 
her  perceiving  that  it  presented  a  way  by  which  she  could  make  a 
sign  of  what  was  in  her  own  mind,  and  show  it  to  another  mind.  At 
last  she  did  perceive  it,  and  she  grasped  the  end  of  the  cord  thai 
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was  thrown  to  her,* and  was  drawn  bj  it  up  and  into  human 
association. 

From  Uus  moment  the  way  was  plain  and  easy,  and  the  sncoess 
certain;  for  Laura  perceived  what  was  wanted,  and  worked  most 
eagerly  and  untiringly  to  aid  us.  The  new  exercise  became  delight- 
ful, because  more  intelligible.  She  was  even  eager  to  arrange  the 
letters  so  as  to  express  the  names  of  whatever  thiugs  she  would  lay 
her  hands  upon. 

In  order  to  facilitate  her  progress,  a  set  of  types  was  procured,  with 
the  letters  in  high  relief  upon  their  ends.  Then  a  metal  frame  was 
oast,  and  the  surface  perforated  with  square  holes,  into  which  the 
types  could  be  set,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in  rows,  and  to  have  only 
the  letters  upon  their  end  felt  above  the  sur&oe.  With  this  machine 
she  could  arrange  the  letters  which  ^  spelt  out "  the  name  of  any  ar- 
ticle ;  she  could  have  many  rows  of  those  names ;  she  could  correct 
any  mistake  in  the  spelling ;  and  could  pursue  her  exercise  until  she 
wished  to  take  out  the  types  and  put  in  new  ones. 

Many  weeks  were  passed  in  this  exercise,  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  substitute  her  own  fingers  and  hand  for  the  cumbrous  apparatus  of 
the  types  and  metal  board.  The  attempt  was  successful,  and  the 
sucess  was  easily  gained,  because  her  mind  had  become  veiy  active, 
and  she  made  constant  efforts  to  aid  her  teacher. 

Acting  sUli  upon  her  disposition  to  associate  things  that  were 
placed  in  apposition,  the  teacher  took  a  type  which  she  had  learned 
to  use,  and  of  which  she  knew  the  form,  though  she  could  not  know 
that  it  was  called  a,  and,  holding  it  in  one  hand,  made  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  the  sign  used  in  the  deaf-mute  language  to 
express  the  letter  a.  This  was  repeated  over  and  over  so  oflten  that 
the  child  associated  the  sign  upon  the  fingers  with  the  sign  upon  the 
end  of  the  type;  and  the  one  became  a  sign  or  name  for  the  other. 

Next,  another  letter  was  taken,  say  B,  and  the  same  process  gone 
over  and  over.  Soon  the  child  caught  the  idea  that  there  were  new 
signs  for  things.  When  she  had  learned  those  on  four  types,  these 
were  put  together,  and  she  was  taught  that  four  different  positions 
of  the  fingers,  standing  for  four  signs  on  the  ends  of  the  types, 
would  express  a^^  /  e,  in  the  same  way  she  had  been  doing  it  by 
the  types. 

The  process  was  continued  until  she  had  learned  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  then  of  course  she  had  the  key  to  our  language,  and 
every  language  whose  written  signs  are  Ronuiu  letters. 

It  will  help  the  reader,  in  understanding  this  rather  obscure  de- 
scription of  a  novel  process,  if  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  by 
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anj  means  an  eesentdal  waj,  perhaps  not  even  the  best  way  to  teach 
common  children  their  letters  in  alphabetical  order, — a,  b,  c,  d,  and 
so  on. 

Thus  far  she  had  been  learning  only  the  names  of  things  in  com- 
mon use.  The  noun  was  her  only  part  of  speech.  The  process  of 
teaching  the  other  parts  of  speech, — ^the  adjective,  the  verb,  and  the 
like,  were  tedious,  and  the  description  would  be  more  so,  I  fear. 

A  more  difficult  step  was  to  teach  the  manner  of  using  words  expres- 
sive of  qualities.  I  began  with  words  expressive  of  certain  concrete 
qualities,  such  as  hard,  heavy,  smooth,  rough,  sweet,  sour,  (for  her  sense 
of  taste,  though  blunted,  still  distinguished  sapid  qualities,)  and  taught 
her  to  apply  them  to  objects,  as  smooth  stone,  rough  stone,  sweet 
apple,  sour  apple,  and  the  like.  Now  the  transition  from  concrete 
qualities  to  abstract  ones  is  very  natural  and  easy,  not  only  in  the 
first  steps,  as  from  sweet  apple — sour  apple,  to  sweet  temper — sour 
temper,  and  the  like,  but  also  to  terms  of  purer  abstraction. 

It  would  make  this  article  a  very  long  one  to  explain  in  detail  all 
the  steps  in  the  process  of  imparting  to  Laura  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, which  was  to  be  her  instrument  for  breaking  down  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  intellectual  and  moral  development.  It 
would  swell  the  article  to  a  volume,  if  I  should  comment  upon  these 
developments  as  they  were  successively  made.  I  trust  that  what  I 
have  written  will  explain  the  first  steps  in  'the  process ;  and  they  may 
interest  those  engaged  in  instruction,  not  because  they  display  any 
ingenuity,  but  because  they  were  simple,  and,  above  all,  successful. 

I  shall  close  by  some  extracts  from  a  report  of  her  case,  written 
about  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  her  course  of  instruction,  and  others 
of  a  later  period. 

**  During  the  year,  she  has  attained  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf-mutes ;  and  she  spells  out  the  words 
and  sentences  which  she  knows  so  fast  and  so  deftly  that  only  those 
accustomed  to  this  language  can  follow  with  the  eye  the  rapid  motions 
of  her  fingers. 

But,  wonderful  as  is  the  rapidity  with  which  she  writes  her  thoughts 
upon  the  air,  still  more  so  is  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  she 
reads  the  words  thus  written  out  by  others,  grasping  their  hands  in 
hers,  and  following  every  movement  of  their  fingers,  as  letter  after 
letter  conveys  their  meaning  to  her  mind.  It  is  in  this  way  that  she 
converses  with  her  blind  playmates ;  and  nothing  can  more  forcibly 
show  the  power  of  mind  in  forcing  matter  to  its  purpose,  than  a 
meeting  between  them ;  for,  if  great  talent  and  skill  are  necessary 
fi>r  two  actors  to  paint  their  thoughts  and  feelings  by  the  movements 
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of  ihe  body  and  the  expreesion  of  Uie  countenanoe  as  in  paDtomime,  bow 
much  greater  must  be  the  difficulty  when  darkness  shrouds  them 
both,  and  the  one  can  hear  no  sound ! 

When  Laura  is  walking  through  a  passage-way,  with  her  hands 
spread  before  her,  she  knows  instantly  those  whom  she  meets,  and 
passes  them  with  a  sign  of  recognition ;  but^  if  it  be  a  girl  of  her 
own  age,  and  especially  if  one  of  her  favorites,  there  is  instantly  a 
bright  smile  of  recognition, — a  twining  of  arms, — a  grasping  of  hands, 
and  a  swift  telegraphing  upon  the  tiny  fingers,  whose  rapid  evolu- 
tions convey  the  thoughts  and  feelings  from  the  outposts  of  one  mind 
to  those  of  the  other.  There  are  questions  and  answers,— exchanges 
of  joy  or  sorrow ;  there  are  kisses  and  caresses, — just  as  between  little 
children  with  all  their  senses." 

During  this  year,  and  six  months  after  she  had  left  home,  her 
mother  came  to  visit  her ;  and  the  scene  of  their  meeting  was  an 
interesting  one. 

The  mother  stood  some  time,  gazing  with  overflowing  eyes  upon 
her  unfortunate  child,  wlfo,  all  unconscious  of  her  presence,  was  play- 
ing about  the  room.  Presently  Laura  ran  against  her,  and  at  once 
began  feeling  her  hands,  examining  her  dress,  and  trjdng  to  find 
out  if  she  knew  her ;  but^  not  succeeding  in  this,  she  turned  away  as 
firom  a  stranger,  and  the  poor  woman  could  not  conceal  the  pang  she 
felt  at  finding  that  her  beloved  child  did  not  know  her. 

She  then  gave  Laura  a  string  of  beads  which  she  used  to  wear  at 
home,  and  which  were  recognized  by  the  child  at  once,  who,  with  much 
joy,  put  them  around  her  neck,  and  sought  me  eagerly,  to  say  she 
understood  the  string  was  from  her  home. 

The  mother  now  tried  to  caress  her  child,  but  poor  Laura  repelled 
her,  preferring  to  be  with  her  acquaintances. 

Another  article  from  home  was  now  given  her,  and  she  began  to 
look  much  interested ;  she  examined  the  stranger  more  closely,  and 
gave  me  to  understand  that  she  knew  she  came  from  Hanover ;  she 
even  endured  her  caresses,  but  would  leave  her  with  indifierence  at 
the  slightest  signal.  The  distress  of  the  mother  was  now  painful  to 
behold ;  for,  although  she  had  feared  that  she  should  not  be  recog- 
nized, the  painful  reality  of  being  treated  as  a  stranger  by  a  darling 
duld  was  too  much  for  woman's  nature  to  bear. 

After  a  while,  on  the  mother  taking  hold  of  her  again,  a  vague 
idea  seemed  to  flit  across  Laura's  mind  that  this  could  not  be  a 
stranger;  she  therefore  very  eagerly  felt  her  hands,  while  her 
countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  intense  interest.  She  became 
very  pale,  and  then  suddenly  red.    Hope  seemed  struggling  mth  doubt 
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and  anxiety,  and  never  were  contending  emotions  more  strongly  de- 
picted upon  the  human  face.  At  this  moment  of  painful  uncertainty, 
the  mother  drew  her  dose  to  her  side,  and  kissed  her  fondly,  when  at 
once  the  truth  flashed  upon  the  child,  and  all  mistrust  and  anxiety 
disappeared  from  her  face  as,  with  an  expression  of  exceeding  joy,  she 
eagerly  nestled  to  the  bosom  of  her  parent,  and  yielded  herself  to  her 
fond  embraces. 

After  this,  the  beads  were  all  unheeded;  the  playthings  which 
were  offered  to  her  were  utterly  disregarded ;  her  playmates,  for  whom 
but  a  moment  before  she  gladly  left  the  stranger,  now  vainly  strove  to 
puU  her  from  her  mother ;  and  thcnigh  she  yielded  her  usual  instan- 
taneous obedience  to  my  signal  to  follow  me,  it  was  evidently  with 
painful  reluctance.  She  dung  close  to  me,  as  if  bewildered  and  fear- 
ful ;  and  when,  after  a  moment,  I  took  her  to  her  mother,  she  sprang 
to  her  arms,  and  clung  to  her  with  eager  joy. 

I  had  watched  the  whole  scene  with  intense  interest,  being  desirous 
of  learning  from  it  all  I  could  of  the  workings  of  her  mind ;  but  I 
now  left  them  to  indulge,  unobserved,  those  ddicious  feelings  which 
those  who  have  known  a  mother's  love  may  conceive,  but  which  can 
not  be  expressed. 

The  subsequent  parting  between  Laura  and  her  mother,  showed 
alike  the  affection,  the  intelligence  and  the  resolution  of  the  child ; 
and  was  thus  noticed  at  the  time : 

^  Laura  accompanied  her  mother  to  the  door,  dinging  dose  to  her 
all  the  wayj  until  they  arrived  at  the  threshold,  where  she  paused  and 
felt  around,  to  ascertain  who  was  near  her.  Perceiving  the  matron, 
of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  she  grasped  her  with  one  hand,  holding 
on  convulsivdy  to  her  mother  with  the  other,  and  thus  she  stood  for  a 
moment ;  then  she  dropped  her  mother's  hand, — ^put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  turning  round,  dung  sobbing  to  the  matron,  while 
her  mother  departed,  with  emotions  as  deep  as  those  of  her  child." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1889,  after  she  had  been  twenty-eight 
months  under  instruction,  the  following  report  was  made  of  her  case : 

''  The  intellectual  improvement  of  this  interesting  being,  and  the 
progress  she  has  made  in  expressing  her  ideas,  are  truly  gratifying. 

Havii^  niastered  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf-mutes,  and 
learned  to  spell  readily  the  names  of  every  thing  within  her  reach, 
she  was  then  taught  words  expressive  of  positive  qualities,  as  hard- 
ness, softness ;  and  she  readily  learned  to  express  the  quality,  by  con- 
necting the  adjectives  hard  or  9oft  with  the  substantive ;  though  she 
generally  followed  what  one  would  suppose  to  be  the  natural  order  in 
the  succession  of  ideas,  by  placing  the  substantive  first 
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It  was  fonnd  too  difficult,  however,  then  to  make  her  understatid 
any  general  expression  of  quality,  as  hardness,  softness,  in  the  ab- 
stract. Indeed,  this  is  a  process  of  mind  most  difBcult  for  any 
children,  especially  for  deaf-mutes. 

Next  she  was  taught  those  expressions  of  relation  to  place  which 
she  could  understand.  For  instance,  a  ring  was  taken  and  placed  on 
a  box,  then  the  words  were  spelt  to  her,  and  she  repeated  them  from 
imitation.  Then  the  ring  was  placed  an  a  hat,  and  a  sign  given  her 
to  spell ;  she  spelt,  rifip  on  box ;  but,  being  checked,  and  the  right 
words  given,  she  immediately  began  to  exercise  her  judgment,  and,  as 
usual,  seemed  intently  thinking.  Then  the  same  was  repeated  with  a 
bag,  a  desk,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  until  at  last  she  learned 
that  she  must  name  the  thing  on  which  the  article  was  resting. 

Then  the  same  article  was  put  into  the  box,  and  the  words  ring  in 
box  given  to  her.  This  puzzled  her  for  many  minutes,  and  she 
made  many  mistakes :  for  instance,  after  she  had  learned  to  say  cor- 
rectly whether  the  ring  w^s  on  or  tn  a  box,  a  drawer,  a  hat,  a  bucket, 
^c,  if  she  were  asked,  where  is  house,  or  matron,  she  would  say,  in 
box.  Cross-questioning,  however,  is  seldom  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  she  really  understands  the  force  of  the  words  she  is  learning  ; 
for,  when  the  true  meaning  dawns  upon  her  mind,  the  light  spreads 
over  her  countenance. 

In  this  case,  the  perception  seemed  instantaneous,  and  the  natural 
sign  by  which  she  expressed  it  was  peculiar  and  striking  :  she  spelt 
o  n,  then  laid  one  hand  on  the  other ;  then  she  spelt  into,  and 
inclosed  one  hand  toiihin  the  other. 

She  easily  acquired  a  knowledge  and  use  of  active  verbs,  especially 
those  expressive  of  tangible  action  ;  as,  to  tDtdk,  to  run^  to  sew,  to 
shake. 

At  first,  of  course,  no  distinction  could  be  made  of  mood  and 
tense ;  she  used  the  words  in  a  general  sense,  and  according  to  the 
order  of  natural  ideas.  Thus,  in  asking  some  one  to  give  her 
bread,  she  would  first  use  the  word  expressive  of  the  leading  idea, 
and  say,  Bread,  give^  Laura,  If  she  wanted  water,  she  would  say, 
Water,  drink,  Laura. 

Soon,  however,  she  learned  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  the 
difierence  between  past,  present  and  future  tense.  For  instance,  here 
is  an  early  sentence:  Keller  is  sick;  when  mil  Keller  well.  The  use 
of  be  she  had  not  acquired. 

Having  acquired  the  use  of  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions,  it  was  thought  time  to  make  the  experiment 
of  trying  to  teach  her  to  write,  and  to  show  her  that  she  might 
communicate  her  ideas  to  persons  present 
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It  was  amnsiDg  to  witness  the  mute  amazement  with  which  she 
submitted  to  the  process,  the  docility  with  which  she  imitated  every 
motion,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  she  moved  her  pencil  over 
and  over  again  in  the  same  track,  until  she  could  form  the  letter. 
But,  when,  at  last,  the  idea  dawned  upon  her  that  by  this  mysterious 
process,  she  could  make  other  people  understand  what  she  thought^ 
her  joy  was  boundless. 

Never  did  a  child  apply  more  eagerly  and  joyfully  to  any  task  than 
she  did  to  thb ;  and  in  a  few  months  she  could  make  every  letter  dis- 
tinctly, and  separate  words  from  each  other;  and  she  actually  wrote, 
unaided,  a  legible  letter  to  her  mother,  in  which  she  expressed  the 
idea  of  her  being  well,  and  of  her  expectation  of  going  home  in  a  few 
weeks.  It  was  indeed  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  letter,  couched  in 
the  language  which  a  prattling  infant  would  use ;  but  still,  it  shad- 
owed forth,  and  expressed  to  her  mother,  the  ideas  that  were  passing 
in  her  own  mind. 

*^  She  is  familiar  with  the  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction,  in 
small  numbers.  Subtraction  of  one  number  from  another  perplexed  her 
for  a  time ;  but,  by  help  of  objects,  she  accomplished  it.  She  can  count, 
and  conceive  objects,  with  probably  just  notions,  to  nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  number.  To  express  an  indefinitely  great  number,  or  more 
than  she  can  count,  she  says,  hundred.  If  she  thought  a  friend  was 
to  be  absent  many  years,  she  would  say, — mil  come  hundred  Sun- 
days ;  meaning  weeks.  She  is  pretty  accurate  in  measuring  tiniie,  and 
seems  to  have  an  intuitive  tendency  to  do  it  Unaided  by  the  changes 
of  night  and  day,  by  the  light,  or  the  sound  of  any  time-piece,  she, 
nevertheless,  divides  time  pretty  accurately." 

With  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  week  itself,  as  a  whole,  she  is 
perfectly  familiar.  For  instance,  if  asked  what  day  will  it  be  in  fif- 
teen days  more,  she  readily  names  the  day  of  the  week.  She  divides 
the  day  by  the  commencement  and  end  of  school,  by  the  recesses, 
and  by  the  arrival  of  meal-times. 

Those  persons  who  hold  that  the  capacity  of  perceiving  and  measur- 
ing the  lapse  of  time  is  an  innate  and  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind 
may  deem  it  an  important  fiict  that  Laura  evidently  can  measure  time 
so  accurately  as  to  distinguish  between  a  half  and  whole  note  of  music. 

Seated  at  the  pianoforte,  she  will  strike  the  notes,  in  a  measure  like 
the  following,  quite  correctly. 


M4^^-trR 


Now,  it  will  be  perceived  that  she  must  have  clear  perception  of 
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lapse  of  time,  in  order  to  strike  the  two-eighths  at  the  right  instant ; 
for,  in  the  first  measure,  they  occur  at  the  second  beat ;  in  the  second 
measure,  at  the  third  beat 

Her  judgment  of  distances,  and  of  relations  of  place,  is  Terj  accn- 
rate.  She  will  rise  from  her  seat,  go  straight  toward  a  door,  put  out 
her  hand  just  at  the  right  time,  and  grasp  the  handle  with  precision.'' 

These  extracts  from  former  Reports  bring  down  the  history  of  her 
instruction  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1840,  when  she  had 
been  two  years  and  two  months  under  instruction. 

She  had  attained,  indeed,  about  the  same  command  of  language  as 
common  children  of  three  years  old  possess. 

To  set  forth,  in  a  satisfiictory  manner,  the  subsequent  devdopment 
of  her  frkculties,  and  to  show  her  actual  mental  attainment  and  moral 
condition,  will  require  a  separate  article. 

NOTE. 

To  readers  of  this  article  who  have  a  taste  for  the  philosophy  of  langoag^^ 
I  commend  a  paper  in  the  "Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  by 
Professor  Lieber,  entitled  the  "Yocal  Sounds  of  Lauba  BamaifAN,  Gompabsd 
WITH  THB  Elbxxntb  OF  PHONsno  LANeuAOB ;"  and  is  marked  by  Ihe  originality 
and  power  so  apparent  m  all  the  writings  of  that  deep  thinker. 


VIL    LIFE  AM)  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  JOHN  STURM. 

WROM.  THE  GERMAN  OF  KARL  TON  RAUMER. 
(OoDtfaraed  fimn  No.  10.,  pafe  18i.) 


As  EARLY  as  the  year  1537  Starm,  in  his  treatise  "On  the  correct 
mode  of  opening  literary  institutiom^^  had  designated  courses  of 
'*  Public  and  Free  Lectures,''  which  graduates  from  the  first  class  of 
the  gymnasium  should  attend  upon  during  their  five  collegiate  years. 
He  also  lays  down  therein  the  main  branches  thus  to  be  taught,  which 
are  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  medicine.  Beside  these,  he  enumer- 
ates five  other  departments  of  learning,  (which  we  now  associate  in  a 
distinct  group,  and  assign  to  philosophical  faculties,)  namely,  mathe- 
matics, history,  logic  with  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  reading  of  the  poets. 
And  he  requires  a  more  extended  course  of  private  study  to  be  pursued  by 
students  at  the  college  than  had  been  provided  for  at  the  gymnasium. 

Lecturers  as  well  as  teachers  are  provided  for,  likewise,  in  his  plan 
for  a  school  organization  at  Lauingen.  After  he  has  here  character- 
ized the  duties  of  the  various  classes,  he  continues,  "  In  these  classes 
the  boys  must  be  kept  under  the  discipline  of  the  rod,  nor  should 
they  learn  according  to  their  own  choice,  but  after  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  teacher.  But,  when  they  leave  the  classes,  then  they  go  as 
their  inclination  prompts  them,  some  to  theologians,  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  some  to  naturalists,''  etc.  It  appears  from  the  second  book 
of  Sturm's  "Classic  Letters,"  that  even  prior  to  the  year  1666  many 
learned  men  were  giving  public  lectures  in  Strasburg,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  zealously  engaged,  by  means  of  correspondence  with  many 
others,  in  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  lecturers.  But,  it  was  not 
until  1567  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  accorded  permission  to 
the  Strasburgers  to  found  a  college,  which,  long  afterward,  (in  1621,) 
was  invested  by  Ferdinand  11.  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
university. 

In  the  year  1569,  the  Strasburg  ma^tracy  empowered  Sturm  to 
organize  the  college,  whereupon  he  composed  his  "  Collegiate  Letters," 
which  were  addressed  to  the  various  instructors  in  the  new  institution. 

What  was  the  actual  course  of  instruction  therein  will  best  appear 
from  the  subjoined  schedule  of  lectures  for  the  summer  term  of  the 
year  1578,  which  I  quote  in  the  original  Latin. 

No.  11.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.]— 26. 
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Dtaignaiia  L$etumim  piMiearum  pro  hoc  ueBtmo  90me»iri^  tn  aemitmia  JirgimtaraUmt/k; 
Anno  1578. 

J.  Stitrmiu*,  Rector,  doeebit  dialof .  Cie.  de  Seneetute. 

Melehior  Junior^  Deuniu,  libra*  ID.,  Cie.  de  Ont.  et  oratiooem  Cie.  Philippteam  iwrfindein 

TasoLooi. — D.  Jdarbaekiua  perget  in  ezplieatione  Pnlmorum. 

D.  Jak.  Papput  explieabit  Duiielein  propheUm  et  acta  Apoetoloniiii. 

M.  ^rie.  Fiona  epiat  Paali  ad  Galataa. 

Er.  MaHaekhu  Lie.  pei|et  in  lib.  Jadiewn. 

JuKBCoifauLTX. — D,  Lour.  Tuppiua  peiget  in  Pandectia. 

2>.  06«rt.  CUpkaniuM  inteqiiet.  libb.  IV.  iDititutiooem  Jvatin. 

D.  Oeorg.  Obroektut  petfet  in  lib.  II.  Codioii. 

Mbdici  bt  PHTaia.— i>.  Andr.  PUmorus  leget  panram  aitem  Galeni.  Deinde  parra  natmaUs 
Ariatotelti. 

S.  IauL  NdwtnrnUents  pecfet  in  eompendio  Phyateet 

HiaTORicua.~i>.  Mirk.  BeuUruo  explie.  C.  Taeitum. 

Etbicub. — M.  Teopk.  Ooiiiu  pergeC  in  librit  Ethieii  Ariitotelii  ad  Nieomacham. 

OmoAMcu*. — M,  L.  HawenreuUrut  parget  in  Analyt.  prioribns  Ariatotelit. 

MATHBHA-ncua. — M.  Omr.  Dtypodiu*  doeebit  aez  libraa  prioies  Euelidii,  item  Theoriaa  Sdlia 
et  Lanae  et  doctrinam  addet  Eclipsium. 

IdiiaUARDH  PKorsaaoitBa. — M.  Henning.  Oldeodorplua  doeebit  Grammatieaan  bebraeam 
Oleaardi  et  adjunget  aliqaot  Pialmoram  Daridia  explieationem. 

M.  J.  WUvethenutu^  graecanicae  linguae  Profeaior,  interpretabitur  *'Epxa  ffol  kfiipai  Heaiodi. 

DiarnTATiONBB  bt  Dbclahatiorb«  Pubucab.— Singnlit  menaibna  tingalae  attribatae  aunt 
diapntationet  et  deelamationea,  qaae  poblioe  a  ProfiuMribas  haberi  debeot  auo  online,  prneter 
exereitatiooes  illas,  quae  priratim  tueipittntar  cum  Studioaia  et  bonomm  Candidatia. 

The  Strasburg  college  created  Baccalaureates  and  Masters  of  Phi- 
lofiophy,  as  we  learn  from  the  lists  of  Melehior  Junius,  of  degrees 
conferred  in  the  years  1574  and  1578.  But,  Doctorates  in  theology, 
law,  and  medicine,  it  did  not  create ;  for  this  only  universities  could  do. 

If  then,  as  we  see,  the  Strasbui^  college  was  neither  a  gymnasium 
nor  a  university,  what,  in  reality,  was  it  ?  Manifestly  an  unfortimate 
compound  of  both ;  a  sort  of  philosophical  fjEiculty  that  laid  claim  to 
an  isolated,  independent  existence,  almost  entirely  ignoring  the  three 
other  faculties.  But,  a  philosophical  faculty  can  not  thrive  unless  it 
is  a  branch  of  a  full-grown  university,  and  unless,  co-existing  with 
the  three  other  faculties,  each  sufficiently  well  represented  in  itself^  it 
receives  life  from  them,  and,  in  turn,  imparts  it  to  them.  Those 
faculties,  divorced  from  the  philosophical,  but  too  readily  degenerate 
into  mere  instrumentalities  for  gaining  a  livelihood,  while  the  philo- 
sophical, when  standing  alone  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  urgent 
demands  of  life  and  to  the  future  calling  of  the  student,  is  devoid 
both  of  purpose  and  aim.  Such  a  dubious  position  exerts  a  perni- 
cious influence  on  the  character  of  the  pupils  of  the  college.  School- 
boys they  should  not  be,  students  they  fain  would  be ;  but,  they  are 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  For^  philosophical  lectures,  which 
tend  to  refresh,  strengthen,  and  improve  the  student  in  his  own 
special  department,  appear  to  the  scholars  of  the  college  but  a  mere 
wearisome  continuation  of  their  school  studies,  that  they  had  hoped 
were  at  an  end.  And  if,  moreover,  the  instructors  in  logic,  philology, 
rhetoric,  etc.,  are  altogether  of  that  kind,  that  their  discourses  differ 
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in  DO  respect  from  those  which  their  hearers  have  before  listened  to  in 
the  gymnasium,  then  truly  is  such  hearing  fatiguing,  and  painful  even 
to  the  most  attentive.  Sturm  fe]t  a  deep  interest  in  his  Strasburg 
college,  and  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  impress  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  a  university.  From  many  of  his  "  Classic  "  and  "  Collegiate  " 
letters  we  see  how  he  invited  jurists,  physicians,  etc.,  to  Strasburg,  to 
deliver  lectures  upon  law,  medicine,  natural  philosophy,  and  other 
branches  of  learning.  But,  it  is  impossible  thus  to  improvise  a  uni- 
versity, by  persuading  men,  who  are  already  filling  other  and  widely 
different  offices  it  may  be,  to  become  professors  likewise.  For,  the 
appropriate  duties  of  the  professor  call  for  the  undivided  energies  of 
the  whole  man. 

That  the  lectures  of  theologians,  jurists,  and  physicians  in  the 
Strasburg  college  were  entirely  unsuited  to  impart  to  the  youth,  within 
the  Quinquennium  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  twenty-first  year,  an  ade- 
quate preparation  for  his  future  calling,  as  Sturm  originally  designed 
that  it  should  do,  a  single  glance  at  the  schedule  of  the  college 
lectures  inserted  above  will  abundantly  convince  us.  The  theologians, 
for  example,  read  only  upon  Old  and  New  Testament  exegesis,  while 
one  solitary  physician  confines  his  labors  to  the  '*  lesser  art  of  Galen,'' 
and  '^Aristotle's  minor  philosophy  I ''  And  Sturm  himself,  with  all 
his  partiality  for  the  college,  mast  keenly  felt  its  deficiencies.  He 
laments,  among  other  things,  the  lack  of  discipline  that  prevailed  there, 
as  well  as  the  neglect  of  the  prescribed  lectures,  and  the  want  of  respect 
for  the  instructors.  On  this  point,  his  letters  to  Erythraeus,  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  is  especially  noteworthy.  He  has  observed,  he  writes,  that  it 
is  a  difficult  task  to  deliver  lectures  in  their  college  upon  poets,  histo- 
rians, and  orators,  and  he  has  also  been  astonished  that  such  lectures 
have  often  been  wholly  unattended.  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for 
this  state  of  things  is  this,  **  the  scholars  had  already,  at  the  gymna- 
sium, become  familiar  with  the  principal  classic  poets,  historians,  and 
orators,  apd,  accordingly,  if,  in  the  college  lectures,  they  heard 
nothing  new,  they  would  either  go  away  altogether,  or  would  else 
betake  themselves  to  others,  whether  jurists,  physicians,  or  mathema- 
ticians, who  could  teach  them  something  that  they  did  not  know 
before.  And  these  laid  before  the  scholars  subjects  that  possessed 
the  freshness  of  novelty ;  but  the  teachers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  such  as  they  had  already  learned  at  school ; 
and,  if  these  teachers  could  not  be  persuaded  to  undertake  a  better 
method,  then  the  whole  affair  would  fall  through.'^ 

But,  enough  of  the  Strasburg  college :  it,  however,  did  not  remain 
in  its  original  form ;  but,  as  has  been  stat>ed,  emerged  from  its  chrysa- 
lis condition,  in  the  year  1621,  a  full-fledged  university. 
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We  turn  now  to  examine  Sturm's  educational  method  critically, 
and  to  note  its  operation  in  the  Strasburg  gymnasium. 

His  ideal  of  culture  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  embracing  the  three- 
fold attainment  of  piety,  knowledge,  and  eloquence.  How  clearly  he 
knew  what  he  wished,  how  clearly  he  recognized  the  means  that  were 
best  adapted  to  procure  him  what  he  wished,  and  also  with  what  decision, 
circumspection,  and  admirable  perseverance  he  labored  to  achieve  his 
aim,  all  this  appears  from  what  I  have  already  communicated,  both  from 
his  own  lips  and  from  the  authority  of  others.  There  was  no  discord- 
ant element  in  him ;  he  was  a  whole  man,  a  man  of  character,  in 
whom  a  strong  will  and  a  wise  activity  were  united  in  perfect  equi- 
poise. And,  on  this  account,  it  is  no  marvel  that,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  he  was  appreciated  among  his  contemporaries,  and  enjoyed 
their  utmost  confidence.  Even  in  the  year  1578  the  Strasburg  school 
numbered  many  thousand  scholars,  among  whom  were  two  hundred 
noblemen,  twenty-four  counts  and  barons,  and  three  princes.  Not 
alone  from  Germany,  but  also  from  the  remotest  countries,  from 
Portugal,  and  Poland,  Denmark,  France,  and  England,  youths  were 
sent  to  Sturm.  But  his  educational  efficiency  was  not  limited  to  the 
Strasburg  gymnasium ;  he  exerted,  far  and  wide,  by  his  counsel,  his 
example,  and,  through  his  pupils,  a  vast  influence,  as  a  second  ^  Pre- 
ceptor of  Germany."  He  himself  organized  schools  at  Lauingen  on 
the  Danube,  Trasbach  on  the  Moselle,  and  at  Hombach,  in  the 
Bipontinate;  his  pupil,  Sohenk,  planned  the  Augsburg,  a  second  pupil, 
Crusius,  the  Meminger  gymnasium. 

The  school-code  of  Duke  Christopher,  of  Wirtemberg,  of  the  year 
1559,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Elector,  Augustus  I.,  of  Saxony,  of  the 
year  1580,  would  certainly  seem  to  have  felt  the  influence  of  Sturm's 
system.  The  grammar  of  the  lower  classes,  the  logic  and  the  rhetoric 
of  the  upper,  Cicero  in  the  ascendant,  Terence  and  Plautus  acted  by 
the  scholars,  the  rudiments  of  astronomy  in  the  highest  class,  and 
arithmetic  here  much  neglected,  while,  in  the  lower  classes,  it  receives 
no  attention  at  all,  music,  decurions  for  monitors, — all  these  arrange- 
ments would  appear  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Sturm,  and  so  much 
the  more  as  they  are  not  to  be  found,  at  least,  in  the  Saxon  code  of 
1538.  Even  the  school  regulations  of  the  Jesuits  are,  as  we  shall 
find,  in  many  points  of  view,  quite  similar  to  Sturm's,  and  he  himself 
was  surprised  at  their  correspondence.  And,  hand  in  hand  with 
Sturm's  method,  his  school-books  also  penetrated  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany. 

In  his  letters  to  the  teachers  of  the  Strasburg  g3rmnasium,  Sturm 
appears  the  experienced  teacher  and  the  accomplished  rector ;  clearly. 
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and  in  few  words,  markiDg  out  for  all  the  teachers  under  him  their 
own  particular  and  appropriate  duties;  and,  in  his  advice,  how  best 
to  undertake  and  to  discharge  those  duties,  he  approves  himself  the 
sage  and  practiced  counselor.  For,  with  the  kindest  expressions,  he 
cheers  and  strengthens  them  in  their  path  of  labor,  and  repeatedly 
calls  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  all  have  one  common  cause, 
since  the  teachers  of  the  upper  classes  can  do  nothing  unless  those  of 
the  lower  classes  use  care  in  laying  the  foundation ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  latter  will  have  been  faithful  to  no  purpose  if  the 
former  are  not  as  conscientious  in  building  upon  the  foundation  when 
laid.  And  he  most  earnestly  insists  that  they  must  all  instruct  after 
one  and  the  same  method,  and  must  keep  the  same  end  in  view,  if 
they  would  see  the  work  prosper  in  their  hands.  Thus  he  shows 
himself  to  be  a  pattern  rector,  and  the  center  and  heart  of  the  schooL 
Yet,  he  is  never  overbearing,  but  is  a  dictator  who  scarce  ever  appears 
to  command  or  to  censure,  content  with  requesting  and  encouraging. 
Moreover,  by  constant  application,  he  is  keeping  pace  with  those  about 
him ;  learning  Hebrew,  for  instance,  when  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 

Now,  that  I  have  given  full  credit  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts  and 
achievements  of  Sturm,  I  must  also  pay  homage  to  truth,  and  exhibit 
the  reverse  and  unfavorable  side  of  his  educational  activity.  I  have 
{^raised  him,  in  that  he  clearly  conceived  his  plan,  and  then,  fixing  his 
steady  gaze  upon  the  object  before  him,  worked  vigorously  and  skil- 
fully to  accomplish  it 

But,  shall  I  bestow  unqualified  praise  upon  Sturm^s  ideal  ?  On  a 
nearer  view,  I  can  not  do  it  The  Christian  element  of  his  educational 
system  alone  deserves  entire  recognition.  But,  the  other  two  ele- 
ments, namely,  knowledge  and  eloquence,  or  rather  Sturm's  concep- 
tion of  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  of  eloquence  to  be  inculcated  at 
school ;  this  conception,  judged  not  alone  by  our  present  standard, 
but  considered  in  itself  and  under  any  circumstanoes,  is,  in  many 
points  deserving  of  censure.  Shall  I  be  asked  **  How  can  this  be  ? 
To  furnish  the  pupil^with  a  rich  store  of  scientific  knowledge,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  cultivate  in  him  that  readiness  of  expression  which 
will  enable  him  to  utter,  either  orally  or  by  writing,  whatever  thoughts 
or  fimcies  he  may  thus  have  accumulated ;  do  not  these  two  objects, 
even  at  the  present  day,  constitute  together  the  highest  aim  of  edu- 
cation ? ''  They  do,  indeed ;  but,  let  us  consider  more  closely  what 
kind  of  knowledge  an4  what  species  of  eloquence  Sturm  had  in  view, 
and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  see  whether  we  agree  with 
him  throu^out  or  not  And,  first,  as  to  the  knowledge.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  both  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  were  taught 
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in  Sturm's  school,  our  teachers  now  a-days  will  approTe,  although  h 
may  be  that  occasionallj  their  standard  of  thoroughness  does  not 
precisely  coincide  with  that  of  the  old  rector,  which  demanded,  for 
instance,  that  the  second  aorist  should  be  formed  from  the  imperfect, 
or  that  a  future  form,  ^  9^ ulu ''  should  be  recognized,  and  the  like. 
But,  could  they  approve  of  the  classics  selected,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  were  read  at  the  Strasburg  gymnasium  ?  Hardly ;  else  it 
would  not  be  that,  in  our  gymnasiums  now,  far  different  classical 
authors  are  read ;  or,  where  the  same  are  taken  up,  that  it  is  in  an- 
other order  and  another  spirit  We  can  overlook  the  fact  that 
Cornelius  Nepos,  who  is  studied  in  most  schools  at  the  present  day, 
was  rejected;  but,  so  was  Livy,  and  so  was  Tacitus.  And,  of  the 
most  important  of  the  classics,  only  a  small  portion  was  read ;  I  need 
only  mention  Homer.  Such  fragments  surely  can  never  lead  to  a 
spiritual  appreciation  of  the  genius  and  the  character  of  authors. 
But,  how  all  this  has  become  changed  in  the  progress  of  time,  we 
shall  discuss  elsewhere. 

On  a  first  glance,  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  Sturm  was 
devoted  not  merely  to  the  knowledge  of  words,  but  to  that  of  things 
also ;  but,  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  we  shall  alter  our 
opinion.  In  fact,  the  scholars  of  the  lower  classes  acquired  Latin 
words  for  every  possible  object  that  was  about  them  in  life,  whether 
in  the  kitchen  or  cellar,  the  garden  or  stable,  the  school-room  or 
church.  And  they  were  thus  taught  almost  according  to  the  manner 
of  Comenius  in  the  ^  Orbis  pictus,''  only  that  they  learned  the  world 
in  the  original  instead  of  in  pictures.  But,  with  what  view  were 
boys  taught  these  Latin  names  ?  ^  y^aa  it  that  they  might  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  things  likewise?  Certainly  not  They  were  only 
placed  thereby  in  a  condition  to  express  themselves  in  Latin  upon 
common  and  famiKar  topics,  just  as  a  German  who  designs  to  travel 
in  Italy  will  furnish  himself  beforehand  with  a  stock  of  every-day 
words  and  phrases. 

But,  some  one  will  say,  "  Sturm  also  demands  that  boys  should 
project  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia,  in  which  they  should  enter  the  names 
of  various  objects  under  certain  pre-arranged  heads ;  as,  for  example, 
under  the  head  of  'birds'  .the  ostrich  and  the  wry-neck;  or,  under 
the  head  of  *  mammalia,'  the  lion  and  the  elephant  And,  is  not  this 
to  be  regarded  as  a  knowledge  of  things  ?  "  I  think  not  I  think 
that  it  is  at  best  only  a  method  of  fixing  n^es  in  the  mind,  which, 
however,  are  the  shadows  of  things  16  come ;  for,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  those  boys  who  placed  the  ostrich  and  the  wry-neck  under  the 
head  of  "  birds  "  had  ever  seen  either  the  one  or  the  other.    Comenius, 
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by  means  of  his  pictorial  representatioiiv^ere  affords  a  far  better 
knowledge  of  the  actual  world. 

If  we  now  compare  the  course  of  study  in  a  modem  gymnasium 
with  that  in  Sturm's  school,  we  shall  perceive  at  once  that  there  are 
many  subjects  of  instruction  not  provided  for  in  the  latter.  But, 
many  will  say,  "  This  is  the  advantage  of  the  Sturmian  method,  that 
it  restricts  itself  to  a  very  few  branches,  while  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
teach  almost  every  thing.  The  greater  surface  the  less  the  depth/' 
etc 

All  such  persons  I  now  ask  to  suspend  their  judgment  until  they 
have  accompanied  me  in  a  critical  survey  of  Sturm's  system  of  teach- 
ing. Boys  were  received  into  the  gymnasium  in  their  sixth  year,  and 
yet  I  find  not  one  word  of  any  special  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  German  correctly.  I  would  not  ask  for  that  instruction  in  the 
German  grammar,  which  is  now  so  popular,  but  only  for  an  elementary 
drilling  in  German,  which  is  indispensable.  When  and  where  they 
receive  this,  it  certainly  does  not  appear;  nor  have  we  any  more  light 
on  the  question  whether  the  older  boys  wrote  German  compositions^ 
except  what  we  derive  from  the  fact  that  they  made  translations  of  the 
Latin  classics  into  German. 

And,  as  it  was  with  elementary  instruction  in  German,  so,  likewise, 
in  his  original  plan,  Sturm  has  not  a  syllable  of  any  instruction  in 
arithmetic  for  the  first  eight  classes.  And,  when  he  comes  to  treat 
of  the  upper  classes,  he  dismisses  the  subject  thus  briefly:  *' Arithme- 
tic must  be  introduced,  Mela  examined,  Proclus  laid  before  the 
scholar,  and  the  elements  of  astrology  taught"  And  yet,  in  the  letters 
to  the  teachers  of  the  ten  classes,  I  find  not  a  word  said  of  arithme- 
tic ;  nor,  firom  the  two  letters  to  Conrad  Dasypodius,  is  any  thing 
decisive  to  be  gathered  on  this  point.  The  second  of  these  last 
mentioned  letters,  written  in  the  year  1569,  thirty-one  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  gymnasium,  speaks  of  instruction  in  mathematics, 
yet  in  a  way  firom  which  we  infer  that  it  had  not  been  long  introduced. 
Later,  in  the  course  of  instruction  dating  in  1578,  as  well  as  by  the 
examination  held  during  the  same  year,  we  see  that  arithmetic  was 
tai^ht  in  the  second  class,  and  a  few  problems  from  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  together  with  the  elements  of  astronomy,  in  the  highest 
Also,  in  the  school-plan  projected  by  Sturm  for  the  gymnasium  at 
Lauingen,  mathematics  is  not  placed  among  the  school  studies,  but 
rather  classed  among  those  branches  which  are  to  be  learned  after- 
ward, through  attendance  on  college  lectures. 

All  things  now  considered,  there  appears  to  have  been  at  least  a 
gross  neglect  of   mathematical  instruction.      If    the  scholar  has 
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learned  in  the  second  class  but  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  in  the 
highest  only  a  few  problems  in  Euclid,  how  can  he  comprehend  even 
the  few  first  elements  of  astronomy,  taught  also  in  the  same  highest 
class?  To  judge  by  the  astronomical  examination  communicated 
herewith,  the  knowledge  that  was  imparted  of  the  science  would  seem 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  exhibition  and  the 
explanation  of  an  armillary  sphere;  as  the  teacher,  in  the  year  1578, 
made  no  allusion  to  the  Oopemican  system  which  had  appeared  in 
1543,  but  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  annual  revolution  of  the  snn 
around  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  Sturm  assigns 
to  astrology  a  place  among  the  subjects  of  study. 

Never  will  our  present  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  to  saj 
nothing  of  gymnasiums,  look  with  favor  upon  such  a  neglect  of  mathe- 
matics, even  though  they  may  advocate  the  very  simplest  methods  of 
instruction.  And,  so  much  the  less,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
very  many  scholars  did  not  take  the  full  course,  but  only  passed 
through  the  lowest  classes  in  this  Strasburg  gymnasium,  and,  conse- 
quently, could  learn  nothing  at  all  of  arithmetic.  For,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  this  branch  during  the  first  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  gymnasium  probably  received  no  attention  at  all,  and, 
when  introduced  later,  was  assigned  to  the  second  and  highest  classes 
only. 

Likewise,  in  regard  to  geography,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  was  studied.  For  the  above  cited  expression  of  Sturm,  ^  Mela 
is  to  be  examined,"  was  scarcely  called  for,  if  Mela  was  really  read  in 
the  gymnasium.  But,  even  Mela,  meagre  as  he  is,  received  no  atten- 
tion there,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  schedule  and  the  examination 
of  1578.  Nor  among  the  college  lectures  either,  Was  any  place 
assigned  to  geography. 

And  history,  too,  was  quite  as  much  neglected ;  even  in  the  col- 
lege, Beuter,  whose  name  appears  on  the  catalogue  as  historical 
lecturer,  confines  himself  to  the  interpretation  of  Tacitus. 

Of  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy  there  was  not  a  single 
line  taught  in  the  gymnasium. 

Since,  then,  all  instruction  in  the  German  language,  mathematics, 
geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy,  was 
entirely  omitted,  to  which  we  may  add  instruction  in  Hebrew,  in  the 
modem  languages,  French  especially,  and,  perhaps  also  in  drawing, 
we  must  conclude  that  nearly  all  the  time  and  energies  of  the  scholar 
were  concentrated  upon  the  acquisition  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Was  now  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  which  Sturm^s 
scholars  possessed,  any  the  greater,  on  this  account,  than  that  mastered 
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by  tlie  SGholttrd  of  oor  gymnasium  ?  or,  we  shoald  rather  inquire,  was 
their  readinesai,  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing  Latin,  greater,  and 
did  they  apply  the  whole  force  that  was  in  them  principally  to  acquire 
these  two  facilities  ? 

The  reply  to  the  first  question  should  be  favorable  to  the  scholars  of 
the  present  day :  the  reply  to  the  second,  perhaps,  to  Sturm's  scholars. 

And  truly  it  would  have  been  a  wonder  if  Sturm's  scholars  had 
not  learned  to  speak  and  write  Latin,  since  he  himself  looked  upon 
the  art  of  wriUtig  and  reading  in  classical  Ciceronian  Latin  as  the 
noblest  aim  of  culture ;  and  he  deemed  no  sacrifice  too  dear  so  that 
he  might  reach  it  The  first  sacrifice,  (which  we  have  already  alluded 
to,)  was  an  entire  n^lect  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  even  an  absolute 
alienation  from  it  We  have  seen  from  Sturm's  letter  to  Schimer, 
the  teacher  of  the  ninth  dass,  that  he  considered  the  Roman  children 
highly  privileged,  in  that,  from  their  infimcy  up,  they  spoke  Latin 
themselves  and  heard  nothing  but  Latin  spoken  by  others ;  whereas, 
with  German  children,  the  case  was  far  different  This  evil,  he  said, 
must  be  removed  by  the  diligence  of  the  teacher,  and  through  the 
application  of  his  (Sturm's)  system.  There  was  only  need  of  a  cor- 
rect method,  (and  that  because  Latin  was  not  our  mother  tongue,)  to 
ittUre  the  production,  at  the  present  day,  of  speeches  which  should 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  Cicero.  Every  effort  must  be  put 
forth  in  order  to  restore  again  the  long  lost  skill  of'  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  teaching,  haranguing,  disputing,  and  writing.  The  first 
point,  therefore,  upon  which  Sturm,  as  well  as  most  of  his  contempo- 
taries,  both  literary  men  and  teachers,  insisted,  was  the  completest 
removal  possible  of  the  German  mother  tongue,  that  so  the  Latin 
might  wholly  occupy  its  place.  To  teachers  and  to  scholars  alike,  all 
conversation  in  German  was  forbidden ;  and  games  were  only  allowed 
on  the  condition  that  Latin  alone  should  be  spoken  therein.  Had  the 
old  Romans  still  ruled  over  Alsace  in  Sturm's  time,  they  could  have 
adopted  no  more  effectual  measures  to  denationalise  its  inhabitants,  to 
make  them  forget  their  country,  and  to  change  them  wholly  into 
Romans. 

Sturm  indirectly  boasts  of  this  exclusion  of  the  German  language 
from  his  gymnasium.  '*  He  has  introduced  a  mine  of  choice  Latin 
words  and  of  familiar  LaUn  phrases,  and  has  called  up  Flautus, 
Terence,  and  Oioero  from  the  shades,  to  speak  Latin  with  the 
boys." 

Plautus  and  Terence  he  here  mentions  in  preference,  on  account 
of  the  representations  of  their  plays  by  the  scholars ;  which  repre- 
sentations, as  we  have  seen,  he  strongly  recommended  to  the  teachers 
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of  the  three  upper  dasaes.  In  this  connection,  his  letter  to  Golius,  the 
teacher  of  the  highest  class,  deserves  our  special  attention.  "  I  could 
wish,"  said  he,  **  that  the  actors  of  comedy  as  well  as  those  of  tragedy 
in  jour  class  should  all  be  equal  to  Roscius ;  and,  therefore,  far  more 
accomplished  than  those  in  the  lower  classes  can  be.  I  desire  you 
never  to  suffer  the  week  to  go  by  without  a  performanee,  so  that  an 
assiduous  and  habitual  attendance  at  the  theatre  may  be  encouraged." 

If  we  are  to  regard  this  disuse  of  our  mother  tongue  as  one  sacri- 
fice to  the  ideal, — nay,  let  me  call  it  the  idol  rather, — of  Latin  elo- 
quence, then  surely  these  theatrical  exercises  should  be  considered  as 
a  second  sacrifice  to  this  ideal.  It  appears  incredible  to  us  that  the 
committing  to  memory  and  acting  such  licentious  plays  as  are  those 
of  Terence  could  have  exerted  no  evil  influence  upon  the  morals  of 
the  young.  And  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand,  how  it  was 
that  so  pious  a  man  as  Sturm  did  not  object  to  the  pernicious  senti- 
ments inculcated  by  Terence.  Could  the  enthusiastic  rector  have 
been  bhnded  by  the  hope,  that  his  scholars  would  be  moulded,  as  it 
were,  into  expert  Latinists  by  these  theatrical  performances,  and  by 
acting  comedy  ?  If  the  bare  reading  of  an  author,  like  Terence,  is 
dangerous  to  the  scholar,  how  much  more  dangerous  is  it,  when,  fix>m 
the  necessities  of  acting,  he  is  obliged  to  assume  the  characters  and 
imagine  himself  in  the  situations  of  the  drama. 

Sturm's  endeavor  to  make  boys  adepts  in  Latin  eloquence  had, 
moreover,  a  very  great,  and  in  my  judgment,  a  very  injurious  influence 
upon  his  manner  of  reading  and  of  treating  the  classics.  It  is  true 
that  he  aimed,  first  of  all,  as  every  intelligent  school-teacher  should 
do,  at  a  correct  understanding  of  the  language  of  authors ;  for  he 
insists  that  the  teacher  should  dwell  upon- the  grammatical  construction 
of  the  text  long  enough  to  arrive  at  such  understanding. 

But  why  is  it, — ^if  I  may  ask  so  simple  a  question, — ^that  we  trouble 
ourselves  to  understand  the  language  of  a  classical  author  as  thoroughly 
as  we  do  our  own,  so  that  we  can  read  him  with  as  great  ease  as  if 
he  had  written  in  our  own  tongue  ?  Doubtiess  it  is,  that,  having 
arrived  at  an  appropriate  understanding  of  the  language,  we  may 
penetrate  through  the  language  to  the  sentiment,  and  so  at  last  may 
educe  the  intellectual  individuality  of  the  author  from  his  works,  and 
at  the  same  time  recc^ize  in  the  author  the  characteristics  of  the 
nation,  to  which  he  belonged.  But  such  an  aim  of  classical  studies 
is  nowhere  visible  in  Sturm's  method ;  to  him,  to  use  a  Kantian  ex- 
pression, the  author  himself  is  not  an  end,  only  a  means  to  an  end ; 
that  is,  every  author  must  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  this  deified 
Roman  eloquence  in  boys.    And  how  ?     Precisely  as  the  peacock  was 
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used  by  the  jackdaw.  They  borrow  the  author's  words  and  phrases, 
group  them  together,  and  learn  them  by  heart,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
apply  them  again  in  speech  or  in  'writing.  Borrow,  is  too  feeble  an 
expression  ;  the  jackdaw  designed  not  merely  to  borrow  the  peacock's 
feathers,  but  to  represent  them  as  his  own.  The  doctrine  of  imitation 
as  we  find  it  set  forth  by  Sturm  and  others,  is,  after  all,  a  mere  jack- 
daw theory.  The  scholar  is  taught  how,  by  a  slight  alteration,  to 
disguise  phrases  from  Cicero  and  others,  and  then  to  use  them  in 
writing  or  in  speech,  exactly  as  if  they  were  his  own  production ;  so 
adroitly  smuggling  them  in,  as  it  were,  that  the  reader  or  hearer  may 
not  suspect  whence  they  were  taken.  "Is  the  teacher,"  says  Sturm, 
'*  to  give  out  themes  for  composition, — he  will  draw  attention  to  those 
points  where  imitation  is  desirable,  and  will  show  how  similarity  can 
be  concealed  by  a  superadded  variation."  "  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  take  care,  that  the  similarity  shall  not  be  manifest;  but  its 
concealment  may  be  accomplished  in  three  ways;  by  adding,  by 
taking  away,  or  by  alteration." 

"The  objection,  perhaps,  will  be  made,"  says  Sturm  in  another 
place,  "  that,  if  we  appropriate  entire  passages  from  Cicero,  we  shall 
be  guilty  of  plagiarism."  This  would  be  so,  if  we  should  make  ex- 
tracts from  Cicero  and  call  them  our  own ;  but  our  memory  is  our 
own,  so  is  the  use  to  which  we  put  our  memory,  so  is  our  style,  so  is 
the  caution  and  the  moderation  which  we  exercise  in  making  use  of 
the  classics,  and  so  likewise  is  our  method  of  imitation,  as  well  as  of 
borrowing,  provided  that  we  do  borrow.  And  truly,  in  such  case,  we 
shall  borrow  of  one,  who  no  longer  is  here  to  begrudge  it ;  of  one, 
who  wrote  for  others,  yea,  for  all  time.  Thus  Sturm  justifies  this  ex- 
tremely censurable  practice, — a  practice  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Erasmus  had  already  condemned.  Thus  his  effort  to  restore  Roman 
eloquence,  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  choice  of  authors  to  be  read 
in  his  gymnasium ;  for  hardly  any  were  introduced  but  such  as  were 
the  most  faultless  models  of  this  eloquence.  Cicero  was  placed  at  the 
bead.  Even  the  boy  of  eight  read  the  **  select  epistles  "  of  Cicero, 
and  there  was  no  class  from  the  eighth  up  to  the  highest,  in  which  he 
was  not  read.  Terence,  Sturm  commends  roost  highly,  next  to 
Cicero.  Every  Roman  author  who,  measured  by  the  Ciceronian 
standard,  did  not  vindicate  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  pure  classic, 
Sturm  appears  to  have  rejected.  Livy,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
was  not  one  of  the  Strasburg  school  text-books,  probably  on  account  of 
his  provincialism,  (Patavinity ;)  we  are  less  surprised  at  the  absence  of 
Tacitus,  and  in  short,  of  every  author,  who  hindered  or  at  least  did  not 
further  the  main  object  of  learning  to  write  and  to  speak  like  Cicero. 
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In  the  eighth  class,  in  the  eight  year  of  the  pupil,  a  beginning  was 
made  in  exereises  in  Latin  style.  Sturaa  comnaends  them  to  the 
teachers  in  the  most  urgent  manner;  but  they  appear,  when  closely 
examined,  to  hare  been  almost  wholly  composed  of  attempts  at  that 
spiritless  imitation,  above  alluded  to ;  the  preparation  for  them  con- 
nsted  in  singling  out  and  committing  to  memory,  phrases,  which  they 
had  noted  in  their  lessons,  as  suitable  to  be  used  in  Latin  discourse  or 
in  these  exercises.  Do  I  now  need  to  declare  emphatically,  that  those 
youth,  who,  in  reading  the  classics,  hare  been  engaged  merely  in  a 
hunt  after  phrases  for  future  use,  or  rather  misuse,  never  arrive  at  a 
true  understanding  of  these  classics,  and^  what  is  more,  that  this  meth- 
od renders  such  an  understanding  wholly  impossible  ?  Do  I  need  to 
observe,. that  youth  thus  trained  will  not  learn  either  to  admire  or  to 
understand  even,  very  many  writers,  who,  like  Tacitus,  are  essentially 
different  from  Cicero  ?  And  as  little  will  they  attain  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  poets,  if  it  is  made  their  chief  aim  in  reading  to  com- 
pose Latin  verses  themselves,  and  if  for  this  purpose  they  are  instructed 
to  gather  poetical  flowerets  from  the  ^ueid,  as  they  have  before 
culled  prose  gems  from  Cicero ;  or  if^  again,  with  a  view  to  their 
exercises  in  prose,  they  are  constantly  directed  to  those  peculiarities 
which  the  oratorical  style,  mutaiU  mutandu,  may  borrow  from  the 
poets. 

I  have  put  the  question  "  shall  I  bestow  unqualified  praise  on 
Sturm's  ideal  ? "  and  have  answered  it  in  the  negative.  I  have  now 
given  the  reasons  for  my  opinion.  I  have  shown  how,  in  the  undi- 
vided pursuit  of  Roman  eloquence  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  the 
German  language  was  not  only  neglected,  but  crushed  under  foot ; 
how,  in  order  to  gain  ease  and  readiness  in  Latin  expression,  the  most 
licentious  of  the  plays  of  Terence  were  acted  by  the  scholars ;  and 
how,  further,  since  the  requisitions  of  this  eloquence  absorbed  all  the 
energies  and  all  the  time  of  the  young,  there  was  no  opportunity  left 
for  any  thorough  mathematical  training ;  neither  was  any  instruction 
given  in  geography,  history,  Hebrew,  or  the  modem  languages,  and  I 
might  add,  in  natural  philosophy  and  drawing,  but  for  the  little  atten- 
tion that  was  generally  paid  to  these  two  branches,  at  that  period. 
And  finally  I  have  indicated  how  it  was,  that  this  unlucky  reaching  out 
after  Roman  eloquence  was  a  decided  hindrance  to  a  correct  exegesis, 
and  a  full  appreciation,  of  the  classics.  And  now  the  question  natur- 
ally arises  in  our  minds,  ^  if  Sturm  and  so  many  of  his  contempora- 
ries in  this  chase  after  Roman  eloquence,  made  great  sacrifices,  and 
neglected  almost  every  thing  else, — did  they  see  their  desires  realised 
in  the  end  ?  " 
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But  I  have  already  aiaswered  this  -questioQ  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
intelligent  reader,  where  I  spoke  of  this  wretched  method  of  reading 
the  classics,  only  to  cull  out  phrases  and  piece  them  together  anew,  to 
be  used  in  exercises  in  style,  in  order,  haply,  to  equal  the  ancients. 
For  all  their  imitation  of  dassioal  authors  resolved  itself  at  last  into  a 
mere  paltry  connoissenrship ;  since  they  .attained,  at  the  furthest,  only 
to  a  philological  phariseeism,  which,  after  a  repulsive,  pseudo-classic 
fashion,  composed  works  that  disclosed  not  a  particle  of  the  dasai- 
cal  spirit.  When  we  peruse  their  '*  Examf^  of  Roman  eloquence," 
we  imagine  ourselves  walking  amongst  the  ghastly  spectres  of  the 
ancients,  and  Cicero  stalks  to  and  fro  before  our  eyes,  an  indistinct 
phantom. 

Sturm  however,  as  was  natural,  regarded  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in 
a  £ar  different  light  He  believed  that  he  really  bad  called  the  an- 
cients to  life  again,  and  he  &noied,  that  if  «e  but  laid  the  foundations 
aright,  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  produce  Latin  works 
as  full  of  the  fire  of  gemus  as  were  the  originals.  In  one  place 
he  says :  ^  the  Romans  had  two  adv^iutages  over  us  ;  the  o^ae  con- 
sisted in  learning  Latin  without  going  to  school,  and  the  other,  in  fre- 
quently seeing  Latin  comedies  and  tragedies  acted,  and  hearing  Latin 
orators  speak.  Could  we,"  he  continues,  ^^  recall  these  advantages  in 
our  schools,  why  could  we  not  then,  by  persevering  diligence, 
gain  that,  which  they  possessed  only  by  accident  and  habit ;  namely, 
the  power  of  speaking  Latin  to  perfection."  Li  another  passage  he 
uses  a  still  stronger  expression,  where  he  says,  "  I  hope  to  see  the 
men  of  the  present  age,  in  their  writing,  commenting,  haranguing  and 
speaking,  not  merely  followers  of  the  dd  masters,  but  equal  to  those 
who  flourished  in  the  noblest  age  of  Athens  or  of  Rome."  What 
pedantic  narrow-mindedness,  to  indulge  the  delusive  notion,  that  an 
ever  so  judiciously-managed  Strasburg  school  could  effect  the  produc- 
tion of  works  of  genius,  equal  to  those  that  bloomed  amid  the 
splendor  of  the  age  of  Pericles  or  the  grandeur  of  Imperial  Rome ! 

This  notion  of  Sturm's,  as  erroneous  as  it  was  presumptuous,  if  we 
might  not  rather  call  it  extravagant,  stands  in  quite  a  surprising  con- 
trast with  the  following  feeble  and  spiritless  sentiment,  which  we  find 
in  another  place.  "  It  is  astonishing,"  he  here  says,  "•  that  while  there 
are  in  our  day  many  as  good  intellects  as  the  ancients  could  boast  of, 
-while  we  possess  the  same  philosophical  sources  to  draw  from  as  did 
they,  while  our  advantages  for  the  attainment  of  eloquence  and  our 
opportunities  for  displaying  it  are  no  fewer  than  with  them,  and  while, 
moreover,  all  our  gifted  men  have  striven  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
eloquence,  yet  almost  aU  have  shrunk  back  in  terror  from  the  course 
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of  training  that  it  demands,  and  so  few  have  accomplished  any  thing 
by  means  of  it" 

"•  We  can  not,"  continues  Sturm,  *^  lay  the  entire  blame  of  this 
result  upon  the  scholars.  Year  afler  year  there  have  been  many  at 
the  Strasburg  Gymnasium,  who  have  united  to  superior  talents  a 
strong  desire  to  excel  and  great  diligence.  It  has  been  so  likewise  at 
Louvain  and  at  Paris.  Now  how  is  it,  that  among  so  many  thousand, 
there  have  been  so  very  few,  who  have  applied  the  requisite  diligence 
to  Latin  writing  and  declamation  ? "  On  a  careful  consideration,  he 
concludes  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  teachers,  and  with  himself^  and 
is  partly  inherent  in  the  fact,  that  Latin  is  not  the  native  tongue  of 
the  scholar. 

If  we  examine  this  admission  of  Sturm  carefully,  we  shall  be  at  no 
loss  to  discover  where  the  truth  lies.  Men  of  the  veiy  highest  capaci- 
ties, he  says,  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  become  eloquent,  but  have 
been  appalled  before  the  style  of  eloquence  taught  in  his  school.  Had 
Latin  only  been  their  native  tongue,  then  they  would  have  succeeded. 
But  German  was  their  native  tongue,  and  in  this,  according  to  Sturm's 
own  theory,  they  would  have  succeeded  to  perfection.  And  he  asserts 
this  in  so  many  words,  but  a  few  lines  further  back.  ^*  Eloquence," 
he  here  remarks,  *'  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Latin  tongue.  Can 
not  Italians,  Spaniards,  French  and  Germans  be  eloquent  in  their  own 
language  ?  The  prose  of  Boccaccio  is  a  model  of  purity  and  elegance 
to  the  Italians,  and  so  is  the  sweet-sounding  poetry  of  Petrarch. 
Comines  charms  the  French  as  truly  as  ever  Thucydides  did  the 
Greeks.  And  as  for  Luther,"  he  continues,  '^  has  he  not  stood  forth, 
a  perfect  master  of  our  language,  whether  we  look  to  purity  of  idiom 
or  to  opulence  of  expression  ?  Princes,  counselors,  magistrates,  em- 
bassadors, and  jurists,  all  concede  to  him,  the  theologian,  this  praise. 
Luther  truly  vindicated  a  righteous  cause,  which  in  itself  deserved  the 
victory ;  but  it  was  with  the  sinews  of  an  orator  that  he  wielded  the 
weapons  of  controversy.  Had  there  been  no  Reformation,  had  no 
sermons  of  Luther  ever  appeared,  and  had  he  written  nothing  at  all 
save  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  this  alone  would  have  insured  him 
an  immortality  of  fiime.  For,  if  we  compare  with  this  German  trans- 
lation either  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  any  other,  we  shall  find  them 
all  far  behind  it,  both  in  perspicuity,  purity,  choice  of  expression,  and 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  original.  I  believe  that,  as  no  painter  has 
ever  been  able  to  surpass  Apelles,  so  no  scholar  will  ever  be  able  to 
produce  a  translation  of  the  Bible  that  shall  excel  Luther's." 

If  we  were  compelled  on  other  grounds  to  conclude  that  Sturm  had 
become   altogether  denationalized,  and  a  Roman  to  the  core,   this 
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passage  just  cited  proves  to  us  that  it  was  not  altogether  so.  Bat  why, 
in  view  of  his  deep  and  heart-felt  recognition  of  the  great  German 
inaster-piece  of  Luther,  and  why  especially  in  view  of  his  acknowledg- 
ment that  Italians,  French  and  Germans,  had  written  classical  works, 
each  in  their  own  language, — why,  I  repeat  the  question,  did  he  con- 
tinue, like  a  second  Lisyphus,  his  fruitless  endeavors  to  metamorphose 
German  into  Roman  youths,  and  to  impart  to  them,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  another  native  tongue  ?  The  entire  age  in 
which  he  lived  was  in  fault,  not  he :  it  was  only  at  a  later  period,  that 
the  claims  of  our  own  country  and  our  own  language  came  to  be 
properly  regarded. 
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VIII.    NEW  YORK  STATE  IDIOT  ASYLUM, 

AT  STBAOdSB. 


On  the  18th  of  January,  1846,  Hon.  F.  F.  Backus,  of  Rochester,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
moved  a  reference  of  that  portion  of  the  State  Census  which  related  to 
idiots  to  the  committee  on  Medical  Societies.  Of  this  committee  he  was 
chairman,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
he  submitted  a  report,  in  which  an  institution  for  the  care  and  instruction 
of  idiots  was  proposed,  and  which  was  followed  on  the  28th  of  March  by 
a  bill  for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for 
an  asylum.  The  bill,  after  passing  the  Senate,  was  lost  in  the  House. 
The  subject  was  again  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Dr.  Backus,  in  1847 ; 
but  no  further  action  was  taken  till  1851,  when  the  Legislature,  influenced 
by  an  exhibition  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  of  the  results  of  the  training  and 
teaching  of  this  dass,  in  a  number  of  pupils  from  the  Massachusetts  Ex- 
perimental School,  provided  for  an  experimental  school  at  Albany,  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  who  had,  since  July,  1848,  con- 
ducted a  private  institution  for  idiots  at  Barre,  Massachusetts. 

The  success  of  the  experimental  school  at  Albany  was  such  that  the 
Legislature,  in  the  winter  of  1868-64,  made  provision  for  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  and  for  its  annual 
expenses. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1854,  the  comer-stone  of  the  first  state  insti- 
tution for  this  important  class  was  laid,  with  religious  ceremoni^  and 
appropriate  addresses,  by  Ex-Governor  Hunt,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  Dr  Se- 
guin.  Rev.  S.  J.  May  and  Dr.  F.  F.  Backus.  The  building,  with  accommo- 
dation for  one  hundred  pupils,  was  so  far  completed  in  August,  1856,  as 
to  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  school  from  Albany. 

The  building  occupies  a  commanding  site,  one  mile  from  the  center  of 
Syracuse.  It  is  168  feet  front,  with  two  wings  each  68  feet  from  front  to 
rear.  The  main  building  is  three  stories,  and  the  wings  four,  including 
the  basement  The  cost  of  building  and  furniture  is  about  $80,000,  and 
the  grounds,  eighteen  acres  in  extent,  about  $10,000 ;  of  which,  ten  acres, 
(valued  at  $7,600,)  was  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse. 

The  government  of  the  New  York  State  Idiot  Asylum  is  committed  to 

a  board  of  nine  trustees,  of  whom  four  are  members  ex  officio^  viz.,  the 

Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Treasurer,  and 

the  remaining  five  are  elected  by  the  Senate  on  the  nomination  of  the 

Governor. 
No.  11.— [Vol.  rv..  No.  2.3—27. 
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The  trustees  have  the  general  dkection  and  control  of  all  the  property 
and  concerns  of  the  asylum,  and  take  charge  of  its  interests ;  they  re- 
ceiTe  no  compensation  for  their  services,  though  they  are  reimbursed  for 
their  actual  and  reasonable  traveling  expenses  in  attending  the  meetings 
of  the  board.  They  hold  semi-annual  meetings,  and,  during  the  intervals 
between  these  meetings,  they  exercise  a  proper  supervision  over  the 
affitirs  of  the  asylum  through  their  executive  committee.  This  committee 
visit  the  asylum  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  to  examine  into  its 
management,  inspect  the  condition  of  its  pupils,  audit  all  bills  presented 
for  payment,  and  decide  upon  the  admission  and  dismission  of  pupils; 
they  also  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  for  the  inspection  and 
approval  of  the  board. 

The  treasurer  draws  jfrom  the  State  Treasurer  all  monies  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  institution,  and  receive  all  monies  collected 
jfrom  counties  for  the  clothing  of  pupils,  as  well  as  the  sums  derived  firom 
the  tuition  fees  of  paying  pupils.  He  pays  all  bills  properly  audited  and 
indorsed  by  the  executive  committee,  making  a  report  of  the  bills  thus 
paid,  and  a  return  of  the  vouchers  thus  received,  at  the  semi-annual 
meetings  of  the  board.  This  statement  of  the  treasurer  is  embodied  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  trustees  to  the  Legislature.  The  few  contingent 
expenses  of  the  asylum  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  bill  from 
the  superintendent,  and  are  audited  as  any  other  bill.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  pecuniary  responsibility  resides  in  the  executive  committee, 
and  no  bills  are  paid  by  the  treasurer,  except  they  are  indorsed  by  at 
least  two  of  that  conunittee. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  with  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  executive  committee  at  its  monthly  meetings,  is 
intrusted  to  the  superintendent 

He  has  the  sole  charge  of  the*  management  and  instruction  of  all  the 
pupils  sent  to  the  asylum,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  persons 
employed  in  any  capacity  about  the  establishment  He  makes  provision 
for  all  the  wants  of  the  asylum,  and  is  responsible  for  a  prudent  and  ju- 
dicious expenditure  of  its  funds.  He  keeps  a  journal  of  all  his  proceedings, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  executive  committee  at  its  monthly  meetings, 
and  subject  at  all  times  to  the  examination  of  any  member  of  the  board. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Wilbur's  management  and  training  of  the  asylum 
has  more  than  justified  the  anticipations  of  its  founders,  and  of  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  pupils,  "  in  the  exercise  of  more  judgment  in  small 
matters,  in  improved  habits,  in  more  ready  obedience,  in  more  self-control, 
and  finally,  as  the  result  of  all  these,  in  a  greater  capacity  for  useful  occu- 
pation. The  capability  for  useful  occupation,  and  willingness  to  be  thus 
occupied,  satisfies  the  greatest  need  of  the  idiot,  and  will  insure  his  future 
comfort  and  happiness,  if  he  is  subjected  to  right  influences,  after  he  shall 
Lave  left  an  educational  institution.^' 

The  following  brief  description  of  some  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  in 
the  asylum  during  the  past  five  years  is  taken  firom  Dr.  Wilbur's  sixth 
annual  (1867)  report : 
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BxAHPLBe  or  TRiiiriNa  and  Instruction  in  the  New  Touc  State  Idiot 
AfTLUM,  AT  Syracube.    From  Dr.  WUbur^s  Report  for  1857. 

A.  T. — A  boy  7  years  old.  In  this  case  the  organs  of  hearing  were  very  slightly  af- 
fected, bat  there  existed  an  almost  complete  want  of  perception  of  sound.  He  did  not 
speak,  and  had  very  little  idea  of  language :  he  was  auite  a  good  looking  and  actire 
boy ;  he  has  been  under  instruction  a  year ;  he  is  now  beginning  to  read  simple  words, 
both  printed  and  written  ;  writes  in  a  very  0ood  hand  a  great  variety  of  words,  names 
of  fiumiliar  objects,  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  school.  He  displays  considerable  imita- 
tive faculty  in  copying  various  figures  from  drawing  cards  and  upon  the  blackboard. 
In  geography,  he  has  learned  the  principal  points  on  the  map  of  the  United  States ;  he 
is  just  beginning  in  numbers,  writing  them  as  far  as  fifty.  lie  hears  more  readily,  and 
articulates  most  common  words.  He  would  not  now  attract  attention  by  any  peculiar- 
ities, even  in  a  common  schooL 

M.  R. — A  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  came  Oct.,  1855 ;  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  imbe- 
cile. She  has  now  been  with  us  a  year,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  enter  an  asylum  for 
deaf-mutes.  She  knows  many  written  words ;  can  herself  write  the  names  of  all 
familiar  objects ;  has  been  taught  to  sew  and  many  other  household  occupations.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  success  of  our  labors  in  this  case. 

M.  A. — A  boy  of  twelve  years,  small  of  his  age,  and  with  a  very  idiotic  look  and  very 
disi^reeable  habits.  He  was  described,  when  brought  to  the  Asylum,  as  generally 
good  tempered  ;  but,  if  aroused,  dangerous  in  his  intercourse  with  other  children — as 
not  being  very  cleanly  in  his  habits.  There  was  a  want  of  development  in  his  physi- 
oal  frame,  his  extremities  being  very  short  He  spoke  with  effort :  he  is  now  m  our 
first  class  in  reading,  and  with  but  little  difficulty  reads  words  of  two  syllables ;  he  is 
very  studious,  and  is  making  marked  and  constant  progress ;  he  copies  from  a  book  the 
written  characters,  and  forms  sentences  simple  and  compound ;  he  writes  easily  and 
quite  accurately ;  he  is  very  familiar  with  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  tol- 
erably so  with  that  of  Europe  ;  he  is  but  just  beginning  with  numbers — writes  numbers 
up  to  fifty,  and  can  add  two  to  any  number.  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  his 
personal  appearance ;  be  will  undoubtedly  be  capable  in  a  few  years  of  useful  labor  on 
a  farm. 

A.  P. — A  boy  of  ten  years,  who  came  only  about  four  months  since,  an  idiot  from 
birth  ;  he  was  not  cleanly  in  his  habits ;  was  very  mischievous,  passionate  and  trouble- 
some; he  could  not  speak  distinctly ;  could  not  distinguish  forms  or  colors;  hsd  no 
idea  of  written  language ;  he  is  now  improved  in  his  habits ;  he  speaks  much  more  dis 
tinctly  ;  can  distinguish  quite  a  variety  of  colors  and  give  their  names ;  can  read  forty 
or  fifty  printed  words,  and  can  count  as  far  as  eighty. 

S.  Q.-— Came  November,  1853 ;  a  little  eirl,  twelve  years  old ;  she  was  small  of  her 
age,  and  with  a  very  small  head ;  she  could  not  speak,  but  attempted  to  say  yes  snd  no : 
the  saliva  was  constsntW  flowing  from  her  mouth ;  she  had  received  no  instruction ; 
was  very  passionate,  and  when  once  aroused,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  conquer 
her,  either  by  coercion  or  kindness.  She  has  now  been  with  us  three  years ;  is  in  our 
first  class ;  she  is  improving  in  her  articulation,  and  is  very  earnest  in  her  attempts  to 
speak ;  she  can  read  and  write  a  great  numlwrof  words ;  is  a  Kood  scholar  in  geogra 
pny ;  can  count  and  write  numbers  to  one  hundred,  and  can  add  two  to  numbers  as  far 
as  twenty ;  she  is  now  very  easily  managed ;  can  sew  very  well,  and  is  very  useful  in 
household  matters,  performing  daily  duties  in  making  beds,  v^-ashing  dishes,  &c. 

J.  W.  R. — A  boy  of  twelve  years,  rather  small  of  his  age :  bis  head  is  smaller  than 
any  whoee  dimensions  I  have  seen  recorded ;  the  greatest  circumference  of  his  cranium 
is  only  13  1-4  inches ;  he  was  not  cleanly  in  his  habits ;  had  but  little  idea  of  language ; 
was  passionate  ;  could  not  speak  at  all ;  he  has  now  been  under  instruction  a  year;  be 
can  distinguish  a  variety  of  forms  and  colors ;  he  knows  the  names  of  all  objects  in  the 
school  room  and  about  the  house,  and  also  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  school ;  he  rec- 
ognises a  great  number  of  pictures  of  objects  ;  he  is  beginning  to  speak,  and  has  already 
learned  several  printed  words  as  Uie  representatives  of  familiar  objects ;  he  is  now 
making  sensible  progress  every  day. 

J-  M. — A  boy  of  eleven  years,  who  came  to  the  asylum  December  11, 1851.  He  was 
well  formed  and  healthy,  though  slightly  affected  with  chorea ;  his  eyes  were  promi- 
nent and  staring,  he  bad  an  inordinate  appetite,  and  ate  ravenously  whatever  was 
placed  before  him ;  there  was  an  excessive  dow  of  saliva,  but  otherwise  he  was  clean- 
ly in  his  habits.  In  appearance  he  was  quite  imbecile  ;  he  was  an  imbecile  from  birth, 
and  had  an  idiot  sister ;  he  had  none  of  the  every-day  knowledge  of  childhood,  having 
lived  only  for  the  gratification  of  his  appetite ;  his  speech  was  imperfect  and  indistinct ; 
h^  was  very  good  tempered  and  affectionate,  and  easily  managed.  The  change  of  resi- 
dence, in  his  case,  insured  more  reliably  the  gratification  of  nis  appetite,  and  he  was 
contented  and  free  from  homesickness ;  he  had  never  had  any  instruction  ;  he  could  not 
distinguish  forms  or  colors ;  had,  therefore,  no  idea  of  pictures  as  the  representatives  of 
objects ;  he  is  quite  a  neat  looking  boy ;  he  has  improved  very  considerably  in  school 
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matters,  but  is  especially  changed  in  his  capacity  for  osefal  labor ;  he  works  qoile 
intelligently  on  the  farm,  conversing  very  well  about  common  concerns. 

L.  S. — A  boy  of  twelve  vearsold  ;  came  November,  1853 ;  he  was  stpot  and  healthy ; 
his  speech  was  peculiar ;  tne  attempt  had  been  made  to  instruct  him,  but  without  any 
success  ;  he  could  neither  read,  nor  write,  nor  count ;  he  had  been  three  years  under 
instruction.  He  can  read  understandingly  in  words  of  two  or  three  syllables  ;  he  can 
write  a  tolerable  hand ;  he  can  construct  sentences,  introducing  different  parts  of 
speech,  such  as  the  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  adjective,  &c.;  he  is  quite  a  good  scholsr  in 
geography,  being  familiar  with  nearly  all  the  common  outline  maps,  the  geographical 
definitions,  &c.;  in  numbers  he  is  making  good  progress ;  he  can  add  and  multiply, 
performing  simple  problems  in  these  rules  very  rapidly ;  he  spent  the  past  summer  at 
work  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm,  making  himself  very  usenil  and  not  requiring  any 
oversight ;  he  can  be  instructed  to  go  to  the  city  or  to  church ;  he  will  soon  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  bound  out  on  a  farm. 

C.  E. — A  little  boy,  4  1-2  years  old ;  came  to  the  asylum  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  He 
had  been  apparently  healthy  and  intelligent  till  about  two  years  of  age,  when  he  began 
to  have  convulsions.  These  continued  till  a  short  time  before  he  was  brought  to  the 
institution,  affecting  his  intellect  till,  in  the  language  of  his  father,  "his  mind  was  a  com* 

Elete  blank ;"  he  had  begun  to  speak  before  the  appearance  of  his  convulsions,  but  the 
iter  ones  had  entirely  severed  me  connection  between  the  brain  and  his  vocal  organs, 
so  that,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  years,  he  never  made  or  attempted  to  make  an  ar- 
ticulate sound ;  ne  was  small  of  his  age,  but  with  a  large  head  and  lustrous  eye.  He 
not  only  did  not  speak,  but  had  no  idea  of  language;  he  had  no  ideas  of  form,  or  sise, 
or  of  color ;  he  had  no  idea  of  obedience ;  no  sense  of  danger.  His  father  mentioned, 
in  illustration  of  this  point,  that  he  would  walk  into  a  stream  of  water  like  the  canal 
without  fear.  Not  having  any  legitimate  exercise  for  his  nervous  and  muscular  nower, 
he  was  constantly  restless,  constantly  occupied  in  the  simplest  acts  of  mischief;  ne  had 
no  idea  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  in  all  respects  required  more  care  than  an  infant. 
Commencing  with  the  simplest  physical  exercises,  this  boy  has  been  through  the  whole 
course  of  our  system  of  training.  He  now  associates  with  our  best  class  of  pupils  ; 
he  understands  almost  every  thing  that  is  said  to  him ;  he  can  articulate  almost  any 
word  of  two  syllables  ;  he  can  count;  he  can  read  in  the  first  reading-book  used  in  our 
school ;  also  reads  the  written  character ;  he  is  in  a  class  in  geography,  being  able  to 
point  out  on  the  outline  map  of  the  United  States  all  the  prominent  pomts ;  he  is  now 
much  more  quiet,  and  withal  quite  free  from  his  former  mischievous  n3U)its. 

J.  H.  C. — Came  November,  1853,  a  bov  12  years  old ;  deaf  and  dumb  and  quite  de- 
ficient in  intellect ;  he  was  a  stout  boy,  well  formed,  but  very  awkward ;  the  son  of  a  poor 
widow,  he  had  run  at  large  with  the  boys  in  a  city  till  he  acouired  many  vagrant  and 
mischievous  habits ;  his  tongue  protruded  from  his  mouth,  ana  his  chin  and  dress  were 
wet  with  saliva.  Though  naturally  good  tempered,  he  had  grown  by  bad  companionship 
to  be  very  quarrelsome  and  uncontrulable.  Our  whole  course  of  instruction  was  neces- 
sarily modified  by  his  deafness.  He  remained  with  us  nearly  three  years ;  when  he 
left  he  was  a  neat,  good-looking  and  well-behaved  boy ;  he  wrote  a  beautiful  hand  ;  he 
could  draw  well ;  he  could  read  many  words ;  he  understood  the  principles  of  addition 
and  multiplication ;  he  was  very  cap^le  and  useful  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden ;  he 
left  us  to  enter  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New  York. 

N.  and  W.,  now  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  were  taken  from  the  idiot  house  on 
Randall's  Island  by  Dr.  Wilbur,  in  December,  1851.  Their  appearance,  as  described 
by  persons  who  saw  them  at  that  time,  must  have  been  painful  and  disgusting  in  the  ex- 
treme. Both  had  been  idiots  from  birth,  both  were  partially  paralysed,  and  lx>th  entire- 
ly dumb,  and  not  capable  of  understanding  more  than  a  dozen  words.  So  hopeless  was 
their  condition  that  the  physician  at  Randall's  Island,  who  was  absent  when  Dr.  Wil- 
bur  selected  them,  on  his  return,  wrote  to  Dr.  W.,  expressing  his  regret  at  his  selection, 
as  he  feared  that  it  would  only  bring  disgrace  upon  the  effort  to  instruct  idiots,  to 
attempt  the  instruction  of  those  who  were  so  evidently  bevond  the  reach  of  improvement. 

Both  now  exhibit  as  much  intelligence  as  ordinary  children  of  their  age.  Neither 
speaks  very  fluently,  in  consequence  of  some  paralysis  still  existing,  but  TOth  are  im- 
proving rapidly  in  this  respect.  Both  write  well  on  the  blackbrnird.  In  thorooch 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  geography  very  few  children  of  their  age  are  their  et^uau. 
In  a  very  severe  and  protracted  examination  in  geography,  embracing  minute  details  in 
regard  to  the  topography  of  most  of  the  countries  on  the  globe,  and  many  particulars  in 
regard  to  physical  geography,  and  drawing  maps  upon  the  blackboard,  neither  they  nor 
the  other  members  of  a  class  of  six  or  seven  missed  a  single  question.  In  grammar, 
both  supplied  adjectives,  nouns,  verbs,  or  adverbs,  to  given  verbs  and  nouns,  with  re- 
markable promptness,  and  to  an  extent  which  would  have  severely  tasked  my  vocabulary. 
In  arithmetic  both  exhibited  perfect  familiarity  with  the  ground  rules,  and  Nattie  gave 
at  once  any  and  all  multiples  of  numbers  as  high  as  132,  and  added,  multiplied,  aftd 
divided  fractions  with  great  readiness. 


II.    LUTHER'S  VIEWS  OP  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS. 

VBOIC  THB  GERMAN  OF  KABL  YON  RAUUKS. 


If  Melancthon  obtained  the  Dame  ^  Pneceptor  Qermaxkis&y^  inasmuch 
as  he  was  a  most  consummate  scholar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  intellect- 
ual leader,  especially  of  the  literary  class  of  his  countrymen,  then  Luther 
should  be  called  the  pastor  of  his  people,  who,  with  a  strong  faith  and 
an  active  love,  watched,  labored,  and  prayed  that  all  his  beloved  Grer- 
mans,  small  and  great,  might  be  led,  by  means  of  pious  discipline  and 
sound  learning,  to  walk  humbly  before  God. 

In  Luther's  writings,  we  find  much  on  the  subject  of  education, 
both  in  sermons,  expositions  of  scripture,  letters,  and  the  table-talk ; 
and  some  of  his  works  treat  of  this  theme  exclusively.  He  appeals, 
now  to  parents,  now  to  magistrates,  and  now  to  teachers, — ^urges  them, 
each  and  ail,  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  to  interest  themselves  in 
children,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  lays  before  them  blessings  and 
curses, — ^blessings  on  right  training,  and  curses  on  neglect.  And  with- 
al, he  presents  the  most  admirable  doctrines,  on  the  nature  of  disci- 
pline, the  knowledge  suitable  for  children,  the  best  manner  of  impart- 
ing it,  etc. 

The  following  extracts  from  Luther's  works,  express  his  views,  both 
upon  the  training  and  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

I.   HOMB   GOVBRNMBNT.      TRAINING   OF  CRILDRBN. 

Luther  saw  that  good  family  government  was  the  sole  foundation 
of  good  civil  government  and  of  continued  national  prosperity.  In 
his  exposition  of  Exodus  20 :  12.,  he  says: 

We  have  now  explained,  at  sufficient  length,  Juno  &ther  and  mother  are  to 
be  honored,  and  what  this  commandment  indades  and  teaches,  and  have  shown 
of  what  vast  consequence  it  is  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  that  this  obedience  toward 
&ther  and  mother  should  become  universal  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  you 
will  find  neither  good  manners  nor  a  good  government.  For,  where  obedience 
is  not  maintained  at  the  fire-side,  no  power  on  earth  can  insure  to  the  city,  terri- 
tory, principality,  or  kingdom  the  blessings  of  a  good  government ;  and  it  is  there 
that  all  governments  and  dominions  originate.  If  now  the  root  is  corrupt,  it  is 
in  vain  that  you  look  for  a  sound  tree,  or  for  good  fruit 

For  what  is  a  city,  but  an  assemblage  of  households?  How  then  is  a  whole 
city  to  be  wisely  governed,  when  there  is  no  subordination  in  its  several  house- 
holds, yea,  when  neither  child,  maid-servant,  nor  man-servant  submit  to  author- 
ity? Again,  a  territory:  what  is  it,  other  than  an  assemblage  of  cities,  market- 
towns  and  villages?  Where,  now,  the  households  are  lawless  or  mis-governed, 
how  can  the  whole  territory  be  well-governed?  yea,  nothing  else  will  appear, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  but  tyranny,  witdicraft,  murders,  robberies  and 
disobedience  to  every  law.  Now,  a  principality  is  a  group  of  territories,  or 
counties;  a  kingdom,  a  group  of  principalities;  and  an  empire^  a  group  of 
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kingdoma  Thus,  the  whole  wide  organization  of  an  empire  is  all  woren  ooft 
of  single  households.  Wherever,  then,  jfathers  and  mothers  slack  the  reins  criT 
fiunily  government,  and  leave  children  to  follow  their  own  headstrong  courses^ 
there  it  is  impossible  for  either  city,  market-town  or  village,  either  territory, 
principality,  kingdom  or  empire,  to  e^joy  the  firuits  of  a  wise  and  peaceful  gov- 
ermnent  For  the  son,  when  grown  up,  becomes  a  &ther,  a  judge,  a  mayor,  a 
prince,  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  preacher,  a  schoolmaster,  etc.  j^d,  if  he  has 
been  brought  up  without  restraint,  then  will  the  flubjects  become  like  their 
ruler,  the  members  like  their  head. 

For  this  cause,  God  has  established  it  as  a  matter  of  irrevocable  neoeesitj, 
that  men  should  by  all  means  rule  over  their  own  households.  For  where  &m- 
ily  government  is  well-ordered  and  judicious,  all  other  forms  of  government  go 
on  prosperously.  And  the  reason  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  whole  homaa 
race  proceeds  from  the  family.  For  it  has  pleased  Grod  so  to  ordain,  from  the 
beginning,  that  from  &ther  and  mother,  all  mankind  should  forever  derive  th^ 
being. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  their  children  Luther  dwells  upon,  in 

his  exposition  of  the  6fth  commandment. 

Now  let  us  see  what  parents  owe  to  their  children,  if  they  would  be  pft> 
rents  in  the  truest  sense.  St  Paul  in  Eph.  6:  1, — when  commanding  children 
to  honor  their  parents,  and  setting  forth  the  excellence  of  this  commandment, 
and  its  reasonableness,  says ,  "  children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord."  Here 
he  intimates  that  parents  should  not  be  such  after  the  flesh  merely,  as  it  is  with 
the  heathen,  but  in  iht  Lard.  And,  that  children  may  be  obedient  to  their  pft> 
rents  in  the  Lord,  he  adds  this  caution  to  parents,  directly  afterward  in  the 
fourth  verse:  "And,  ye  fiithers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,"  lest  they 
be  discouraged;  "but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  The  first  and  foremost  care  that  he  here  enjoins  upon  parents  with  ref- 
erence to  their  children,  in  what  pertains  to  the  mind  and  heart,  (for  of  the 
nurture  of  the  body  he  does  not  speak  here  at  all,)  is,  that  they  provoke  them 
not  to  wrath  and  discouragement  This  is  a  rebuke  to  such  as  di^lay  a  violent 
and  impetuous  temper  in  &e  management  of  their  children.  For,  under  such  an 
evil  discipline,  their  disposition,  while  yet  tender  and  impressible,  become  perma- 
nently clouded  with  fear  and  diffidence ;  and  so  there  grows  up  in  their  breasts 
a  hatred  toward  their  parents,  in  so  fkr  that  they  run  away  finom  them,  and  par- 
sue  a  course  that  otherwise  Ihey  never  would  have  entered  upon.  And,  in  truth, 
what  hope  is  there  of  a  child,  who  exercises  hatred  and  mistrust  toward  his  pa- 
rents, and  is  ever  downcast  in  their  presence?  Nevertheless  St  Paul  in  this 
passage  does  not  intend  to  forbid  parents  altogether  fix>m  being  angry  with  their 
children  and  chastening  them ;  but  rather,  that  they  punish  them  in  love,  when 
punishment  is  necessary ;  not,  as  some  do,  in  a  passionate  spirit,  and  without  be- 
stowing a  thought  upon  their  improvement 

A  child,  who  has  once  become  timid,  sullen  and  dejected  in  spirit,  loses  all 
his  self-reliance,  and  becomes  utterly  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  life ;  and  fears  rise 
up  in  his  path,  so  often  as  any  thing  oomes  up  for  him  to  do,  or  to  undertake. 
But  this  is  not  all; — ^for,  where  such  a  spirit  of  fear  obtains  the  mastery  over  a 
man  in  his  childhood,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  rid  himself  of  it  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  For,  if  children  are  accustomed  to  tremble  at  every  wt>rd  spoken  by 
their  &ther  or  mother,  they  will  start  and  quake  forever  after,  even  at  the  rustl- 
ing of  a  lea£  Neither  should  those  women  who  are  employed  to  attend  upon 
children,  ever  be  allowed  to  frighten  them  with  their  tricks  and  mummeries, 
and,  above  all,  never  in  the  night-time.  But  parents  ought  much  rather  to  aim 
at  that  sort  of  education  for  their  children,  that  would  inspire  them  with  a 
wholesome  fear;  a  fear  of  those  things  that  they  ought  to  fear,  and  not  of  those 
which  only  make  them  cowardly,  and  so  inflict  a  lasting  injuiy  upon  them. 
Thus  parents  go  too  far  to  the  left  Now  let  us  consider  how  they  are  led  too  fiur 
to  ihBriglU. 

St  Paul  teaches,  further,  that  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  that  is,  that  they  should  be  instructed  respecting 
that  which  they  ought  to  know,  and  should  be  chastised  when  they  do  not  hold 
to  the  doctrine.  For  instance,  they  need  both  that  you  teach  them  that  which 
they  do  not  know  of  Qod,  and  also  that  you  punish  them  when  they  will  not 
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retain  this  knowledge.  Wherefore,  see  to  it,  that  you  cause  your  children  first 
to  be  instructed  in  spiritual  things, — ^that  you  point  them  first  to  Qod,  and,  after 
that,  to  the  world.  But  in  these  da3r8,  th^  order,  sad  to  say,  is  inverted.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  parents  themselves  have  not  learned  by  their 
own  experience  what  is  this  admonition  of  the  Lord,  nor  do  they  know  much 
about  it  fit}m  hearsay.  Still  we  had  hoped  that  schoolmasters  would  remedy 
this  evil, — ^that  in  sdiool,  at  least,  children  would  learn  something  good,  and 
there  have  the  fear  of  God  implanted  in  their  hearts.  But  this  hope,  too,  has 
come  to  nought  All  nations,  the  Jews  especially,  keep  their  chUdren  at  school 
more  fiuthfully  than  Christians.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  Christianity  is  so 
fidlen.  For  all  its  hopes  of  strength  and  potency  are  ever  committed  to  the 
generation  that  is  coming  on  to  the  stage ;  and,  if  this  is  neglected  in  its  youth, 
it  &res  with  Christianity  as  with  a  garden  that  is  neglected  in  the  spring  time. 

For  this  reason  children  must  be  taught  the  doctrine  of  God.  But  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  God,  which  you  must  teach  your  children, — ^namely,  to  know  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  keep  ever  fresh  in  their  remembrance  how  he  has  suffered 
for  our  sakes,  what  he  has  done,  and  what  commanded.  So  the  children  of 
Israel  were  commanded  of  Grod  to  show  to  their  children,  and  to  the  generation 
to  come,  the  marvelous  things  which  he  did  in  the  sight  of  their  fathers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt. — Psalm  T8 :  4,  12.  And  when  they  have  learned  aU  this,  but 
nevertheless  do  not  love  God,  nor  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  him  in  grate- 
fUl  prayer,  nor  imitate  Christ, — then  you  should  lay  before  them  the  admonition 
of  the  Lord ;  that  is,  present  to  their  view  the  terrible  judgments  of  God,  and 
his  anger  at  the  wicked.  If  a  child,  firom  his  youth  up,  learns  these  things, 
namely,  Gods  mercies  and  promises,  which  will  lead  him  to  love  God,  and  his 
judgments  and  warnings,  which  will  lead  him  to  fear  God, — ^then,  hereafter,  when 
he  shall  be  old,  this  knowledge  will  not  depart  firora  him. 

For  God  calls  upon  men  to  honor  him  in  two  ways  ,*  namely,  to  love  him  as  a 
&ther,  for  the  benefits  which  he  has  rendered,  is  now  rendering,  and  ever  will 
render  toward  us;  and  to  fear  him  as  a  judge,  for  the  punishments  which  he  has 
inflicted,  and  which  he  will  inflict  upon  the  wicked.  Hear  what  he  speaks  by 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  1 :  6,  "If  then  I  be  a  &ther,  where  is  mine 
honor?  And  if  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear?"  Therefore,  the  children  of 
Gk)d  should  learn  to  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment. — Ps.  101 :  1.  And  St  Paul 
intends  to  convey  this  two-fold  meaning,  when  he  says  that  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  It  belongs  to  nurture, 
to  tell  your  children  how  God  has  cheated  all  things,  and  how  he  has  given  them 
their  senses,  their  life,  and  their  soul,  and  is  daily  providing  them  with  the  good 
things  of  his  creation.  Again,  how  he  has  suffered  for  us  all,  worked  miracles, 
preached  to  us,  and  how  he  has  promised  yet  greater  things.  And  with  all  this 
you  should  exhort  them  to  be  grateful  to  Grod,  to  acknowledge  his  providence, 
and  to  love  him  as  a  &ther.  It  belongs  to  admonition,  that  you  tell  them  how 
God,  aforetime,  smote  with  great  plagues  the  Egyptians,  the  heathen,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sodom,  the  children  of  Israel,  yea,  all  men  in  Adam ;  again,  how  he  is 
now  daily  smiting  many  with  pestilence,  the  sword,  the  gallows,  water,  fire, 
wild  beasts,  and  idl  manner  of  diseases,  and  how  he  menaces  the  wicked  with 
future  punishment. 

This  admonition  Grod  requires  us  to  make  much  more  prominent  to  our  child- 
ren than  that  of  men,  or  human  penalties.  And  this,  not  without  reason ;  for 
thus  they  will  be  taught  always  to  look  out  of  themselves,  and  up  to  God,  and 
to  fear  not  men,  but  Grod.  For,  should  they  be  accustomed  to  fear  their  parents 
alone,  it  will  finally  come  to  pass  that,  even  in  respect  to  things  which  are 
pleasmg  to  Grod,  that  they  will  fear  the  opinions  of  men,  and  so  will  become 
vacillating  and  cowardly.  On  this  account  children  should  be  educated  alone,  not 
to  fear  their  parents,  but  to  feel  that  God  will  be  ang^  with  them  if  they  do  not 
fear  their  parents.  So  will  they  not  be  fiunt-hearted,  but  courageous,  and,  should 
they  be  deprived  of  their  parents,  they  will  not  depart  from  God,  either  while 
good  betides  them,  or  when  evil  days  come  upon  them ;  for  they  have  learned 
with  the  fear  of  Qod,  to  fear  their  parents,  and  not  through  their  fear  of  their 
parents  to  stand  in  awe  of  God 

But  what  an  acceptable  sacrifice  it  is  to  God,  to  bring  up  children  thus,  we 
perceive  in  Genesis,  18 :  19,  where  it  is  said  that  God  coi3d  not  hide  firom  Abra- 
ham what  he  was  about  to  do^  and  that^  for  this  reason ;  "for  I  know  him,''  God 
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said,  "  that  he  will  command  his  children,  and  thej  shall  keep  the  waj  of  the 
Lord.''  Do  70a  not  see  that  QoA  herein  indicates  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
doom,  which  was  to  come  upon  Sodom,  would  prove  to  the  pious  Abraham  a 
strong  motiye  to  lead  him  to  bring  up  his  children  in  the  !ear  of  the  Lord?  So 
Jonadab,  a  &ther  among  the  Bechabites,  was  gloriously  extolled  and  blessed  in 
his  children ;  and  that,  because  he  had  brought  them  up  in  a  pious  and  godly 
manner,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  La  such  a  manner  were  Tobias,  Joachim  and 
Susanna  brought  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  judgement  pronounced  against  Eli, 
because  he  restrained  not  his  sons,  stands  foreyer  to  warn  us  in  1  Sam.,  3 :  13. 

n.     BAD  TRAININO. 

Luther  points  out  tlie  consequeDoes  of  the  bad  training  of  children 
in  the  following  paragraphs : 

Are  we  not  fools?  See,  we  have  the  power  to  place  hearen  or  hell  within 
reach  of  our  children,  and  yet  we  give  ourselves  no  concern  about  the  matter! 
For  what  does  it  profit  you,  if  you  are  ever  so  pious  for  yourself  and  yet  neglect 
the  education  of  your  children  ?  Some  there  are,  who  serve  God  with  an  extreme 
intensity  of  devotion, — they  &8t,  they  wear  coarse  garments,  and  are  assiduous 
in  such  like  exercises  for  themselves ;  but  the  true  service  of  Grod  in  their  fami- 
lies, namely,  the  training  up  their  chUdren  aright, — ^this  they  pass  blindly  by, 
even  as  the  Jews  of  old  forsook  God's  temple,  and  offered  sacrifice  upon  the 
high  places.  Whence,  it  becomes  you  first  to  ponder  upon  what  God  requires 
of  you,  and  upon  the  office  that  he  has  laid  upon  you ;  as  St  Paul  spake  in  1 
Cor.,  1 :  20. — "  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling,  wherein  he  was  called." 
Believe  me,  it  is  much  more  necessary  for  you  to  take  diligent  heed  how  you 
may  train  up  your  children  well,  than  to  purchase  indulgences,  to  make  long 
prayers,  to  go  on  pilgrimages  to  distant  shrines,  or  to  impose  numerous  vows 
upon  yourselves. 

Thus,  Others  and  mothers,  ye  see,  what  course  it  is  your  duty  to  adopt  toward 
your  children,  so  that  you  may  be  parents  indeed,  and  worthy  of  the  name ; 
wherefore,  be  circumspect,  lest  you  destroy  yourselves,  and  your  children  with 
you.  But  those  destroy  their  cluldren,  who  knowingly  neglect  them,  and  suffer 
them  to  grow  up  without  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  and  though 
they  do  not  themselves  set  them  a  bad  example,  yet  they  indulge  them  overmudi, 
out  of  an  excess  of  natural  afiection,  and  so  destroy  them.  "  But "  they  say, ' '  these 
are  mere  children ;  they  neither  know  nor  understand  I"  That  may  be ;  but 
look  at  the  dog,  the  horse,  or  the  ass ;  they  have  neither  reason  nor  judgment^ 
and  yet  we  train  them  to  follow  our  bidding,  to  come  or  go,  to  do  or  to  leave 
undone,  at  our  pleasure.  Neither  does  a  block  of  wood  or  of  stone  know  whether 
it  will  or  will  not  fit  into  the  building,  but  the  master- workman  brings  it  to 
shape ;  how  much  more  then  a  man  I  Or  will  you  have  it  that  other  people's 
children  may  be  able  to  learn  what  is  right,  but  that  yours  are  not?  They  who 
are  so  exceedingly  scrupulous  and  tender,  will  have  their  children's  sins  to  bear, 
precisely  as  if  these  sins  were  their  own. 

There  are  others  who  destroy  their  children  by  using  foul  language  and  oaths 
in  their  presence,  or  by  a  corrupt  demeanor  and  example.  I  have  even  known 
some,  and,  would  G<>d  there  were  no  more  of  them,  who  have  sold  their 
daughters  or  their  wives  for  hire,  and  made  their  living  thus  out  of  the  wages  of 
unchastity.  And  truly,  murderers,  beyond  all  question,  do  better  for  their 
daughters  than  such  parents.  There  are  some  who  are  exceedingly  well  pleased 
if  their  sons  betray  a  fierce  and  warlike  spirit,  and  are  ever  ready  to  give  blows, 
as  though  it  were  a  great  merit  in  them  to  show  no  fear  of  any  one.  Such 
parents  are  quite  likely  in  the  end  to  pay  dear  for  their  foUy,  and  to  experience 
sorrow  and  anguish,  when  their  sons,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  are  sud- 
denly cut  off;  nor,  in  this  event,  can  they  justly  complain.  Again,  children  are 
sufficiently  inclined  to  give  way  to  anger  and  evil  passions,  and  hence  it  behooves 
parents  to  remove  temptation  from  them,  as  far  as  possible,  by  a  well-guarded 
example  in  themselves,  both  in  words  and  in  actions.  For  what  can  the  child  of 
a  man,  whose  lang^ge  is  habitually  vile  and  profane,  be  expected  to  learn, 
unless  it  be  the  like  vileness  and  profanity? 

Others  agidn  dastroy  their  children  by  inducing  them  to  set  their  afTectiona 
on  the  world,  by  taking  no  thought  for  them  farther  than  to  see  that  they 
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coltiTato  graceful  ma&nera,  dieea  finely,  dance  and  sing,  and  all  this,  to  be  admired, 
and  to  make  conquests ;  for  this  is  the  way  of  the  world.  In  our  day,  there  are 
but  few  who  are  chiefly  solicitous  to  procure  their  children  an  abundant  supply 
of  those  things  that  pertain  to  Qod,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  soul ;  for,  the  most 
striye  to  insure  them  wealth  and  splendor,  honor  and  pleasure. 

Thus  Luther  censures  a  rough,  passionate  severity  in  parents,  as 
well  as  a  spirit  of  indulgence ;  and  wisely  commends  to  them  to 
inspire  their  children  with  a  dread,  rather  of  Grod^s  displeasure  than  of 
human  penalties,  to  chasten  them  betimes,  etc. 

Of  the  like  import  are  his  reflections  when  commenting  on  1  John, 
2:  U. 

There  is  that  in  the  nature  of  young  children,  which  exults,  when  the  reins  of 
discipline  are  slackened.  Nor  is  the  case  otherwise  with  youth,  and  if  they  are 
held  in,  eyen  with  so  firm  a  hand  that  they  can  not  break  away,  nevertheless  they 
will  murmur.  The  right  of  fathers  over  their  children  is  derived  from  God;  he 
is,  in  truth,  the  Father  of  all,  "of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named." — Eph.  3:  15.  Wherefore,  the  authority  of  earthly  Others  over  their 
children  should  not  be  exercised  in  a  hard  and  unfriendly  manner.  He  who  gov- 
erns in  anger  only  adds  fuel  to  the  fire.  And,  if  fathers  and  masters  on  earth  do 
not  acknowledge  God,  he  so  orders  it  that  both  children  and  servants  shall  dis- 
appoint their  hopes.  Experience,  too,  shows  us  abundantly,  that  far  more  can  be 
accomplished  by  love,  than  by  slavish  fear  and  constraint.  But  it  is  the  duty  of 
children  to  learn  the  fear  of  God  first  of  all;  then,  to  love  those  who  labor  for 
their  improvement.  The  fear  of  God  should  never  depart  from  them ;  for,  if  they 
put  it  away,  they  become  totally  unfit  to  serve  God  or  man.  Correction,  too, 
which  includes  both  reproof  and  chastisement,  saves  the  soul  of  the  child  from 
the  endless  punishment  of  hell.  Let  not  the  father  spare  the  rod,  but  let  him 
remember  that  the  work  of  training  up  children  is  an  honor  which  comes  from 
God;  yea,  if  they  turn  out  well,  let  him  give  God  the  glory.  Whoso  does  not 
know  to  do  this,  hates  his  children  and  his  household,  and  walks  in  darkness. 
For  parents,  who  love  their  children  blindly,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  courses, 
do  no  better  in  the  end  than  if  they  had  hated  them.  And  the  luin  of  children 
almost  invariably  lies  at  the  door  of  parents,  and  it  commonly  ensues  firom  one 
of  these  two  causes;  namely,  either  from  undue  lenity  and  foolish  fondness,  or 
from  unbending  severity,  and  an  irritable  spirit  Both  these  extremes  are 
attended  with  great  hazard,  and  both  should  be  shunned  alike. 

Against  indulging  children  Luther  likewise  inveighs,  in  a  sermon  on 

the  married  state. 

There  is  no  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Christianity  than  neglect  in  the 
training  of  the  young.  If  we  would  re-instate  Christianity  in  its  former  glory, 
we  must  improve  and  elevate  the  children,  as  it  was  done  in  the  days  of  old. 
But,  alas  I  parents  are  blinded  by  the  delusiveness  of  natural  affection,  so  that 
they  have  come  to  regard  the  bodies  of  their  children  more  than  their  souls.  On 
this  point  hear  the  words  of  the  wise  man ;  Prov.  13 :  24. — "  He  that  spareth 
the  rod,  hatoth  his  son;  but  he  Ihat  loveth  him,  chasteneth  him  betimes." 
Again,  22 :  16. — "  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  chOd ;  but  the  rod  of 
correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him."  Again,  Prov.  23 :  14. — "  Thou  shalt  beat 
him  with  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  fix>m  helL" 

"  Wherefore  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  father  of  a  family,  to  bestow 

more,  greater,  and  more  constant  care  upon  the  soul  of  his  child  than 

upon  his  body  ;  for,  this  is  his  own  flesh,  but  the  soul  is  a  precious 

immortal  jewel,  which  God  has  intrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  which  he 

must  not  suflfer  either  the  world,  the  flesh  or  the  devil  to  steal  or  to 

destroy.    And  a  strict  account  of  his  charge  will  be  required  of  him 

at  death  and  the  judgment.     For  whence,  think  you,  shall  come  the 
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terrible  wailing  and  anguish  of  those,  who  sliaU  there  cry  out, 
^  Blessed  are  the  wombs  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  which  never 
gave  suck  V — Luke  23  :  29.  Doubtless,  from  the  bitter  thought  that 
they  have  not  brought  their  children  back  to  God,  from  whom  they 
had  only  received  them  in  trust" 

m.      MONKIBH  TRAINING   OF  THl   TOUNO. 

Luther  disapproves  of  isolating  children  from  the  world,  after  the 
usage  of  the  monks.  "  Solomon,"  says  he,  "  was  a  right  royal  school- 
master. He  does  not  forbid  children  from  mingling  with  the  world, 
or  from  enjoying  themselves,  as  the  monks  do  their  scholars ;  for  they 
will  thus  become  mere  clods  and  blockheads,  as  Ansel m  likewise  per- 
ceived. Said  this  one ;  '  a  young  man,  thus  hedged  about,  and  cut 
off  from  society,  is  like  a  young  tree,  whose  nature  it  is  to  grow  and 
bear  fruit,  planted  in  a  small  and  narrow  pot'  For  the  monks  have 
imprisoned  the  youth  whom  they  have  had  in  charge,  as  men  put 
birds  in  dark  cages,  so  that  they  could  neither  see  nor  converse  with 
any  one.  But  it  is  dangerous  for  youth  to  be  thus  alone,  thus  de- 
barred from  social  intercourse.  Wherefore,  we  ought  to  permit  young 
people  to  see,  and  hear,  and  know  what  is  taking  place  around  them 
in  the  world,  yet  so  that  you  hold  them  under  discipline,  and  teach 
them  self-respect  Your  monkish  strictness  is  never  productive  of 
any  good  fruit.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  young  man  to  be  fre- 
quently in  the  society  of  others ;  yet  he  must  be  honorably  trained  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  integrity,  and  to  virtue,  and  to  shun  the 
contamination  of  vice.  This  monkish  tyranny  is  moreover  an  absolute 
injury  to  the  young ;  for  they  stand  in  quite  as  much  need  of  pleas- 
ure and  recreation  as  of  eating  and  drinking ;  their  health,  too,  vrill 
be  firmer  and  the  more  vigorous  by  the  means." 

IV.      OFFINBB   GIVEN  TO   CHILDRBN. 

In  Luther's  exposition  of  the  sixth  commandment^  he  pointedly 
condemns  the  offense  which  is  given  to  the  young  by  the  use  of  foul 
language.  "  It  is  a  great  sin  to  use  such  infamous  language  in  the 
presence  of  innocent  boys  and  ^rls.  Those  who  do  it  are  guilty  of 
all  the  sins  which  their  inconsiderate  words  beget  For  the  tender 
and  inexperienced  minds  of  children  are  very  quick  to  receive  an  im- 
pression from  such  words ;  and,  what  is  far  worse,  this  filthy  language 
clings  to  their  memory,  and  long  abides  with  them,  even  as  a  stain  on 
a  fine  white  cloth  is  much  harder  to  efface  than  if  it  came  on  one  that 
is  rough  and  course.  This  the  pagans,  too,  learned  from  experience : 
Horace,  for  example,  who  says  that  a  new  vase  long  retains  the  odor 
of  that  substance  that  happened  first  to  have  been  put  into  it  I 

*  Qtto  temel  eat  inibuta  reeena  tervabit  odorem 
Testa  dm.' 
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And  Javenal,  '  you  should  pay  the  utmost  regard  to  your  boy ;  aud, 
if  you  meditate  any  thing  base,  think  not  that  his  age  is  too  tender  to 
remain  unsullied.' 

^Maxima  debeUr  puero  reverentia,  9i  quid 
Turpe  para9,  hujva  tu  ne  eontemserU  aimosJ* 

"  We  will  now  inquire  more  particularly  what  these  people  do,  who 
thus  offend  children  ?  Since  it  is  a  good  thing  to  pay  regard  to  their 
tender  years,  and  to  keep  them  in  the  observance  of  propriety  and 
decorum,  (for  it  is  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,  to  seek  the  welfare 
of  souls,)  we  should,  therefore,  with  all  diligence,  watch  over  young 
boys  and  girls,  and  prevent  them  either  from  seeing  or  hearing  any 
thing  infamous;  for  their  evil  tendencies  are  strong  enough  by 
nature.  K  you  seek  to  quench  fire,  not  with  water,  but  by  adding 
fiiel  to  it,  what  good  do  you  think  you  will  do  ?  But,  alas!  how  many 
wicked  people  there  are,  who  make  themselves  the  tools  of  the  devil, 
and  destroy  innocent  souls  with  their  poisonous  and  corrupt  language. 
The  devil  is  truly  called  a  destroyer  of  souls,  but  he  does  not  do  his 
work,  unless  with  the  help  of  the  infamous  tongues  of  such  as  are  on 
his  side,  and  take  pattern  by  his  example. 

^Can  a  child  root  out  of  his  soul  the  vile  word,  that  has  once  passed 
in  at  his  ear  ?  The  seed  is  sown,  and  it  germinates  in  his  heart,  even 
against  his  will.  And  it  branches  out  into  strange  and  peculiar  fan- 
cies, which  he  dares  not  utter,  and  can  not  rid  himself  of.  But,  woe 
to  thee !  whoever  thou  art,  who  hast  conveyed  into  an  artless  mind, 
that  had  otherwise  been  free  from  the  guile,  such  troubles,  perils  and 
poison !  Thou  hast  not,  indeed,  marred  the  body ;  but,  as  much  as  in 
thee  lay,  thou  hast  disfigured  that  much  nobler  part,  the  soul.  Thou 
hast  poured,  through  the  ear  of  a  fellow-being,  a  deadly  bane  into  his 
life-blood ;  yea,  thou  hast  slain  his  soul.  Such  people  are  of  the  race 
of  Herod,  who  slew  the  innocents  in  Bethlehem.  You  would  not  suffer 
your  own  children  to  be  murdered  before  your  eyes ; — why  then  will 
you  destroy  souls  that  are  not  yours,  but  Gkxi's.  St  Louis,  king 
of  France,  said  that  his  mother  would  rather  have  seen  her  children 
die  by  violence  than  commit  a  deadly  sin.  And  what  a  terrible  con- 
demnation does  our  Lord  pronounce  upon  such  corruption  of  child- 
ren. *  But  whoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones,  which  be- 
lieve in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill-stone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.' 
Matt,  18:6.  See  what  care  Christ  bestows  on  innocent  little  child- 
ren, in  that  he  afiSxes  a  new  and  peculiar  penalty  upon  the  sin  of 
those  who  offend  and  injure  them ;  a  penalty  that  is  denounced  upon 
no  other  sin.     By  this  he  would  doubtless  indicate,  that  such  persona 
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sliall  undergo  an  aggravated  punisliment  in  the  world  of  woe.    And 

hear  him  further,  in  the  7th  verse,  '  Woe  unto  the  world,  because  of 

offenses !  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come ;  but  woe  to  that 

man  bj  whom  the  offense  cometh  !'     And,  in  the  10th,  '  Take  heed) 

that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that 

in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  £&ce  of  my  Father  which 

is  in  heaven.' 

^If  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  judge  these  persons  mildly,  and 

say  their  words  may  raise  a  blush,  but  they  themselves  are  dean,  as 

Ovid  falsely  alledges  of  himself 

My  mannen  difier  widely  from  my  verse ; 
The  mnse  may  dally, — I  am  none  the  worse. 

let  him  hear  what  Christ  says,  and  keep  silence.  'Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'  '  A  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits.' 

^  And  hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  Christian  faith  is  at  so  low  an  ebb, 
because  the  children  have  been  led  out  of  the  way ;  and,  if  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  again  to  rise  from  the  dust,  we  must  begin  with  a  care- 
ful instruction  of  the  young." 

V.      DBOEN  IRATE  OHILDEBN. 

When,  despite  the  conscientious  efforts  of  parents  and  teachers, 
children  turn  out  ill,  Luther  casts  a  consoling  view  upon  the  case. 
^  What  is  greater  and  more  glorious  than  this  your  labor,  ye  &ithful 
taskmasters  ?  Tou  are,  in  all  truthfulness,  to  instruct,  to  teach,  to 
chasten  and  admonish  the  youth  committed  to  your  care,  in  the  hope 
that  some  will  keep  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  though  some  too  may 
turn  aside.  For  whoever  will  do  any  good,  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
this  effort  may  prove  all  in  vain,  and  his  benevolence  be  thrown  away ; 
for  there  are  always  many  who  scorn  and  reject  good  counsel,  and 
but  few  who  follow  it  We  should  be  satisfied,  if  our  good  deeds  are 
not  wholly  fruitless ;  and  if^  among  ten  lepers,  one  returns  and  gives 
thanks,  it  is  well. — ^Luke,  17  :  17.  So,  if  among  ten  scholars,  there 
is  but  one  who  bends  to  discipline  and  learns  with  zeal,  it  is  well ; 
for  our  kindness  is  not  wholly  lost ;  and  Christ  himself  bids  us,  after 
the  example  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  do  good  to  the  thankful  and  the 
unthankful  alike. 

^  Therefore,  stand  in  your  lot,  and  labor  with  all  diligence ;  and,  if 
God  does  not  crown  you  with  success,  yet  ascribe  to  him  glory  and 
dominion  in  the  highest,  and  faint  not,  neither  be  impatient  Think 
what  an  admirable  example  Solomon  has  set  us ;  for  Solomon  him- 
self, or  any  other  king,  may  train  up  his  son  from  infancy  in  the  best, 
most  pains- taldng,  and  most  godly  manner,  thinking  and  hoping, 
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he  shall  suooeed,  and  may  ^l,  notwithstanding  all.  Have  yon  a 
pious  son ; — ^then  say,  ^  thanks  be  to  God,  who  has  made  him  and 
given  him  to  me ;' — ^but,  if  your  son  has  grown  up  to  evil  courses, 
you  can  but  say, — *  such  is  this  poor  human  life ;  I  have  toiled  to 
train  up  my  son  aright ;  but  it  was  not  the  Lord's  will  he  should 
prosper ;  yet  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

"  Nor  must  parents  ever  cease  to  seek  their  children's  good,  however 
degenerated  and  ungrateful  they  may  be.'' 

VI.      ALLOWED  DIBOBBDIKMOB. 

But  should  parents,  in  the  training  of  their  children,  trangress  Gk>d'8 
commandments,  then,  Luther  thinks,  they  can  not  justly  daim  their 
obedience. 

If  parents  act  with  such  thonghtlesB  folly,  as  to  bring  up  their  children  to 
wordly  pleasure  and  dissipation,  then  the  children  may  cease  to  obey  them.  For 
we  see  by  the  first  three  commandments  that  God  will  be  honored  before  earthly 
parents.  By  bringing  them  np  to  the  world,  I  mean,  pointing  them  to  nothing 
higher  than  pleasure,  honor  and  wordly  good. 

VII.      SCHOOLS. 

The  establishment  of  institutions  of  learning  by  magistrates,  as  a 

means  of  providing  a  constant  succession  of  well-educated  and  able 

men  for  the  church,  the  school  and  the  government,  and  a  defense  of 

study,  especially  the  study  of  the  languages,  and  the  founding  of 

libraries,  are  treated  of  in  "Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Address  to  the 

Councilmen  of  all  the  tovms  of  Oermanyy  calling  upon  them  to 

establish  and  sustain  Christian  schools.    A.  D.,  1524." 

To  the  Mayors  and  Councilmen  of  all  the  towns  of  Germany : — 
Grace  and  peace  from  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Beloved 
rulers,  wise  and  sagacious  men,  ye  all  do  know  that  I  M^e  been  under  ban  and 
outlawry  for  well  nigh  three  years ;  and  I  surely  would  keep  silence  now,  if  I  feared 
the  commandments  of  men  more  than  I  fear  Gkxl ;  for  which  cause  also,  many  in 
this  our  German  land,  both  high  and  low,  are  even  now  denouncing  my  words 
and  deeds,  and  shedding  much  blood  over  them.  But,  for  all  this,  I  can  not  refrain 
from  speaking ;  for  Grod  has  opened  my  mouth,  and  commanded  me  to  speak, 
yea,  to  cry  aloud,  and  to  spare  not,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  ever  been  giv- 
ing strength  and  increase  to  my  cause,  and  that  too  without  any  device  or  act  of 
mme  \  for  the  more  "  they  rage  and  set  themselyes,  the  more  he  laughs  and  has 
them  in  derision.*' — ^nd  Ptalm.  And  by  this  one  thing  alone,  whosoeTer  is  not 
hardened  in  unbelief  may  see  that  this  cause  is  of  God.  For  this  is  ever  the 
way  with  God's  word  and  work  here  on  the  earth ;  they  manifest  the  greatest 
power  precisely  when  men  are  the  most  eager  to  overthrow  and  destroy  them. 
Therefore,  I  will  speak,  and,  as  Isaiah  saith,  *^  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,  till  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  his  salvation  as  a  lamp  that 
,  bumeth."  And  I  beseech  yon  all,  my  bek>ved  rulers  and  friends,  receive  this  my 
writing  and  exhortation  with  joy,  and  lay  it  to  heart  For  whatever  I  am  in  my- 
self, yet  in  this  matter  I  can  say  of  a  truth,  with  a  pure  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God,  that  I  have  not  sought  mine  own  good,  (which  I  could  the  more  easily 
have  secured  by  silence ;)  but,  out  of  a  true  heart,  I  speak  to  you  and  to  the  whole 
of  Germany,  even  as  God  has  ordained  me  to  do,  whether  ye  hear,  or  whether  ye 
forbear.  And  I  would  have  you  freely,  cheerfully  and  in  a  spirit  of  love,  give  me 
your  attention ;  since,  doubtless,  if  ye  obey  me  herein,  ye  obey  not  me,  but 
Christ,  and  whoever  does  not  follow  my  precepts,  despises  Christ,  and  not  me. 
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Wherefore  I  beseech  yon  all,  beloyed  nilera  and  ftieods,  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
of  poor  neglected  youth,  do  not  count  this  a  aoiall  matter,  as  some  do,  who,  in 
their  blindness,  orerlook  the  wiles  of  the  adTersary.  For  it  is  a  g^eat  and  solemn 
duty  that  is  laid  upon  us,  a  duty  of  immense  moment  to  Christ  and  to  the  world, 
to  give  aid  and  counsel  to  the  young.  And  in  so  doing  we  likewise  promote  our 
own  best  interests.  And  remember,  that  the  silent,  hidden  and  m^icious  assaults 
of  the  devil  can  be  withstood  only  by  manly  Christian  eflR>rt,^^loved  rulers, 
if  we  find  it  necessary  to  expend  such  large  sums,  as  we  do  yeai^,  upon  artillery, 
roads,  bridges,  dykes,  and  a  thousand  other  things  of  the  sort,  in  order  that  a 
city  may  be  assured  of  continued  order,  peace,  and  tranquillity,  ought  we  not  to 
expend  on  the  poor  suffering  youth  therein,  at  least  enough  to  provide  them  with 
a  schoolmaster  or  two?  God  the  Almighty,  has,  in  very  deed,  visited  us  Ger- 
mans with  the  small  rain  of  his  grace,  and  youchisafed  to  us  a  right  golden  har- 
Test.  For  we  have  now  amons  us  many  excellent  and  learned  young  men,  richly 
furnished  with  knowledge,  both  of  the  languages  and  of  the  arts,  who  could  do 
great  good,  if  we  would  only  set  them  to  the  task  of  teaching  our  little  folks.  Do 
we  not  see  before  our  very  eyes,  that  a  boy  may  now  be  so  thoroughly  drilled  in 
three  years,  that,  at  fifteen  or  eighteen,  he  shall  know  more  than  hitherto  all  the 
high  schools  and  cloisters  put  together  have  ever  been  able  to  impart  ?  Tea,  what 
other  thing  have  the  high  schools  and  cloisters  ever  achieved,  but  to  make  asBea 
and  blockheads  ?  Twenty,  forty  years  would  they  teach  you,  and  after  all  yon 
would  know  nothing  of  Latin,  or  of  German  either ;  and  then,  too,  there  is  their 
shameful  profligacy,  by  which  how  many  ingenuous  youths  have  been  led  astray ! 
But,  now  that  God  has  so  richly  favored  us,  in  giving  us  such  a  number  of  per- 
sons competent  to  teach  these  young  folks,  and  to  mould  their  powers  in  the  best 
manner,  truly  it  behooves  us  not  to  throw  his  g^race  to  the  wind,  and  not  to  suffer 
him  to  knock  at  our  door  in  vain.  He  is  even  now  waiting  for  admittance ;  good 
betide  us  if  we  open  to  him,  happy  the  man  who  responds  to  his  sreeting.  If  we 
slight  him  until  he  shall  have  passed  by,  who  may  prevail  with  nim  to  return? 
Let  us  bethink  ourselves  of  our  former  fsorrow,  and  of  the  darkness  wherein  once 
we  sroped.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Germany  has  ever  heard  so  much  of  God's 
word  as  now ;  certainly  we  may  search  our  history  in  vain  for  the  like  state  of 
things.  If  we  let  all  this  slip  away,  without  gratitude  and  praise,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  worse  calamities  and  a  deeper  darkness  will  come  upon  us.  My  dear  Ger- 
man brothers,  buy,  while  the  market  is  at  your  door ;  gather  in,  while  the  sun 
shines,  and  the  weather  is  fair :  apply  the  word  and  the  grace  of  (xod  to  your 
hearts,  while  they  are  here.  For  this  you  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that 
God's  word  and  grace  are  a  passing  shower,  that  goes, — never  to  return.  And 
do  not,  my  German  brothers,  indulge  in  the  delusive  dream  that  it  will  abide  with 
you  forever.  For  an  ungrateful  and  a  scornful  spirit  will  drive  it  away.  Where- 
fore, lay  hold  of  it,  and  keep  it,  ye,  who  may  ;  idle  hands  reap  never  a  harvest 
God's  command,  so  often  communicated  through  Moses,  to  the  effect  that  parents 
should  teach  their  children,  is  thus  taken  up  and  enforced  in  the  78th  Paalm,  3rd 
verse,  et  seq.^  '^  which  our  fathers  have  told  us,  we  will  not  hide  them  from  their 
children,  showing  to  the  generations  to  come  the  praise  of  the  Lord.''  And  the 
5th  commandment  God  deemed  of  such  vast  importance,  that  the  punishment  of 
death  was  decreed  upon  stubborn  and  disobedient  children.  And  why  is  it,  that 
we,  the  elder,  are  spared  to  the  world,  except  to  train  up  and  instruct  the  young  ? 
It  is  impossible  that  the  gay  little  folks  should  guide  and  teach  themselves ;  and 
accordingly  God  has  committed  to  us,  who  are  old  and  experienced,  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  needful  for  them,  and  he  will  require  of  us  a  strict  account  of  what 
we  have  done  with  it.  Listen  to  Moses,  in  Deuteronomy,  32  :  7. — ^*'  Ask  thy 
&ther,  and  he  will  show  thee ;  thine  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee."  But  with 
us,  to  our  sin  and  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  it  has  come  to  this,  ihat  we  must  drive 
and  be  driven,  before  we  can  bring  up  our  children  aright,  and  seek  their  good ; 
and  yet,  nature  itKlf  would  seem  to  prompt  us  what  to  do,  and  manifold  exam- 
ples among  pagan  nations,  to  incite  us  to  do  it.  There  is  not  a  brute  animal  that 
does  not  direct  and  instruct  its  young  to  act  as  befits  its  nature ;  unless  we  except 
the  ostrich,  of  which  (lod  saith,  in  Job,  39  :  14,  16 ;  ^*  which  leaveth  her  eggs  in 
the  earth,"  '*  she  is  hardened  against  her  young  ones,  as  though  they  were  not 
hers."  And  what  would  it  profit  us,  if  we  were  fiaithfnl  in  the  discharge  of  every 
other  duty,  and  should  become  well-nigh  perfect,  if,  withal,  we  fiuled  to  do 
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precisely  tbe  thing  fat  wliioh  onr  lives  are  lengthened  ont,  namely,  to  oheriah  and 
watch  over  the  young  7  I  truly  think  that,  of  ootward  sins,  tiiere  is  none,  tot 
which  the  world  is  so  colpable,  and  for  which  it  merits  snch  severe  condemnation, 
as  this  which  we  are  gnilnr  of  with  regard  to  our  children,  in  not  giving  them  a 
right  training.  Woe  to  the  world,  ever  and  forever !  Children  are  daily  horn, 
and  arc  suffered  to  grow  up  among  us,  and  there  is,  alas !  no  one  to  take  the  poor 
young  people  to  himself,  and  show  them  the  way  in  which  they  should  go ;  but 
we  all  leave  them  to  go  whither  they  will.  But,  you  say,  ^^all  this  is  addressed 
to  parents ;  what  have  oonncilmen  and  magistrates  to  do  with  it  ?"  "  This  is  veiy 
true,  I  grant  yon ;  but  how  if  parents  should  not  do  it, — ^what  then  7''  Who,  I 
ask,  will  7  Shall  it  be  left  undone,  and  the  children  be  neglected  7  Will  magia- 
trates  and  councilmen  then  plead  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter  7 
There  are  many  reasons  why  parents  do  not  deal  as  they  riiould  by  their 
oMJdren. 

•\A.nd,  6rst,  there  are  some  who  are  not  so  pious  and  well-meaning  as  to  do  this, 
even  when  they  have  the  ability ;  but,  like  the  ostrich,  which  leaveth  her  eggs  in 
the  dust,  and  is  hardened  against  her  yonng  ones,  so  they  bring  children  into 
being,  and  there  is  an  end  of  their  care.  But  these  children  are  to  live  among 
ns,  and  to  be  of  us  in  one  common  city.  And  how  can  you  reconcile  it  with  reason, 
and  especially  with  Christian  love,  to  permit  them  to  grow  up  uncared  for  and 
untaught,  to  poison  and  to  blast  the  morals  of  other  children,  so  that  at  last  these 
too  will  become  utterly  corrupt  j  as  it  happened  to  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Craba  and 
many  other  cities 7  And  again,  the  majority  of  parents  are,  alas !  entirely  unfit 
to  educate  their  children,  knowing  neither  what  to  teach  them,  nor  how  to  teach 
it.  For  they  have  learned  nothing  themselves,  save  how  to  provide  for  the  body ; 
and  they  must  look  to  a  special  ckkss,  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  to  take  their 
children  and  bring  them  up  in  the  right  way.  In  the  thii^  place,  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  parents  who,  though  bom  willing  and  capable,  yet,  by  reason  of  their 
business  or  the  situation  of  their  families,  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  place, 
convenient ;  so  that  necessity  compels  them  to  get  teachers  for  their  children. 
And  each  would  be  glad  to  have  one  entirely  to  himself.  This,  however,  is 
out  of  the  question,  for  it  would  be  too  great  a  burden  for  men  of  ordinary  means 
to  bear ;  and  thus,  many  a  fine  boy  would  be  neglected,  because  of  poverty. 
Add,  that  so  many  parents  die,  and  leave  orphans  behind  them  ;  and  what  care 
guardians  commonly  give  to  them,  if  observation  did  not  teach  us,  yet  we  could 
judge  from  what  God  calls  himself,  in  Psalm  68 :  6,  '*a  &Uier  of  the  father- 
less,**— which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  are  forsaken  by  all  others.  There 
are  some,  again,  who  have  no  children  themselves,  and  who,  on  this  account,  take 
no  interest  at  all  in  the  wel&re  of  the  young. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  becomes  councilmen  and  magistrates  to  watch  over  youth 
with  unremitting  care  and  diligence.  For  since  their  city,  in  all  its  interests,  life, 
honor,  and  possessions,  is  committed  to  their  faithful  keeping,  they  do  not  deal 
justly  by  their  trust,  before  God  and  the  world,  unless  they  strive  to  their  utmost, 
night  and  day,  to  promote  the  city's  increase  and  prosperity.  Now,  a  city's  in- 
crease consists  not  alone  in  heaping  up  g^reat  treasures,  in  building  solid  walls  or 
stately  houses,  or  in  multiplying  artillery  and  munitions  of  war ;  nay,  where 
there  is  great  store  of  this,  and  yet  fools  with  it,  it  is  all  the  worse,  and  all  the 
greater  loss  for  the  city.  But  this  is  the  best  and  the  richest  increase,  prosperity 
and  strength  of  a  city,  that  it  shall  contain  a  great  number  of  polished,  learned, 
hitdligent,  honorable,  and  well>bred  citizens ;  who,  when  they  have  become  all 
this,  may  then  get  wealth  and  put  it  to  a  good  use.  Since,  then,  a  city  must  have 
citizens,  and  on  all  accounts  its  saddest  lack  and  destitution  were  a  lack  of  citizens, 
we  are  not  to  wait  until  they  are  grown  up.  We  can  neither  hew  them  out  of 
stones,  nor  carve  them  out  of  wood ;  for  God  does  not  work  miracles,  so  long  as 
the  ordinary  gifts  of  his  bounty  are  aUe  to  subserve  the  use  of  man.  Hence, 
we  must  use  the  appointed  means,  and,  with  coat  and  care,  rear  up  and  mould  our 
citizens.  Whose  fiiult  is  it,  that  now  in  every  city  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  intel- 
ligent and  capable  men,  but  that  of  the  magistrates,  who  have  left  the  young  to 
grow  up  like  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  have  not  given  a  thought  to  their  instmo- 
tion  and  training  7  You  see  how  wild  the  trees  grow ;  they  are  only  good  for 
fences  or  for  fire-wood,  and  are  by  no  means  fit  for  the  use  cf  the  builder.  Ye(| 
Wftmust  have  governments  here  upon  the  earth.    And  how  wUd  and  aensekM 
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is  the  hope,  if  dods  and  iiddle>bnuiifl  rale  ub,  that  somehow  thej  will  get  wis- 
dom, and  all  will  go  well  with  as.  Bather  let  as  elect  so  many  swine  or 
woives  for  rnlerB,  and  place  them  over  such  as  know  not  what  it  is  to 
be  ruled  by  men.  And  besides,  it  is  brntish  reoklessneas,  to  act  merely  for  the 
present  time,  and  to  say,  ^^  as  for  us,  we  will  role  now ;  but,  we  care  not  how 
it  shall  be  with  those  who  come  after  us.'*  Such  men  as  these,  who  ose  their 
power  only  for  their  own  indiridnal  honor  and  pro&t,  oaght  not  to  role  over 
men,  but  over  dogs  or  swine.  For  even  when  we  exert  our  utmost  diligence  to 
train  shrewd,  learned,  and  competent  men  for  rulers,  we  do  not  &id  it  a 
very  easy  matter  to  reach  our  aim.  What  then  can  we  expect,  when  we  do 
absolutely  nothing? 

^*  This  mav  be  so,"  you  reply ;  "  but,  though  we  ought  to  have  schools,  and 
must  have  them,  still  what  will  it  profit  us  to  have   Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  your  other  liberal  arts  taught  in  them  7    Will  not  German  suffice  to  teach 
us  all  of  the  Bible  and  the  Word  of  God  that  is  essential  to  salvation?    Alas, 
I  fear  me,  that  we  Germans  must  ever  be  and  continue  to  be  mere  brutes  ana 
wild  beasts,  as  our  neighbors  with  such  good  reason  style  us.    I  wonder  that 
you  do  not  say,  "  what  have  we  to  do  widi  silks,  wine,  spices,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  lands ;  inasmuch  as  we  have  wine,  corn,  wool,  flax,  wood, 
and  stone  here  in  Germany,  not  only  to  supply  our  wanti,  but  enough  and  in 
variety  enough  to  minister  either  to  comfort, dignity  or  luxury?"    And  yet,  these 
languages  and  these  arts,  which  do  us  no  harm,  but  are  agreeable  and  useful 
alike,  sources  both  of  honor  and  profit,  throwing  light  upon  the  Scriptures,  and 
imparting  sound  wisdom  to  rulers,  these  we  despise ;  while  the  productions  of 
other  lands,  which  do  us  no  good  whatever,  we  (Vet  and  worry  ourselves  after 
to  that  degree  that  even  success  ofttimes  proves  no  better  to  us  than  &ilure.    Of 
a  truth,  we  are  rightly  called  German  fools  and  beasts!    Surely,  were  there  no 
other  good  to  be  got  from  the  languages,  the  bare  thought  that  they  are  a  noble 
and  a  glorious  gift  from  God,  wherewith  he  has  visited  and  enriched  us,  almost 
beyond  all  other  nations,  this  bought,  I  say,  ought  to  be  a  powerful  motive, 
yea,  an  allurement  to  cultivate  them.    The  cases  are  rare,  indeed,  where  the  devil 
has  suffered  the  languages  to  be  in  repute  in  t}ie  univefsitles  and  the  cloisters ; 
nay,  these  have  almost  always  raised  a  hue  and  cry  against  them  in  the  past 
ages,  as  likewise  they  do  now.    For  the  prince  of  darkness  is  shrewd  enough 
to  know  that,  where  the  languages  flourish,  there  his  power  will  soon  be  so 
rent  and  torn  that  he  can  not  readily  repair  it.    But  now,  since  he  can  not  keep 
them  from  expanding  into  a  vigorous  g^wth,  and  from  bearing  fruit,  he  is  at 
work,  devising  how  he  may  render  them  dwarfed  and  sickly,  if  so  be  that  they 
may  decay  and  die  of  themselves.    If  an  unwelcome  guest  comes  to  his  house, 
he  sets  before  him  so  meagre  an  entertainment,  that  he  is  forced  to  shorten  his 
visit    Few  of  us,  my. good  firiends,  perceive  this  craft  and  snare  of  the  devil. 
Wherefore,  my  beloved  countrymen,  let  us  open  our  eyes,  and,  thanking  God  for 
this  precious  jewel,  let  us  keep  fast  hold  of  it,  lest  it  be  filched  away  fh>m  us,  and 
the  devil  see  his  malicious  purposes  accomplished ;  for,  though  the  gospel  came 
in  former  times  as  now,  day  by  day  it  comes  to  us,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  yet 
we  can  not  deny  that  at  the  first  it  was  received  through  the  languages,  that  its 
blessings  are  now  spread  abroad  by  thehr  means,  and  by  their  means  Uiat  it  is 
to  be  kept  in  the  world.    For  when  God,  by  the  apostles,  sent  the  gospel  to  men, 
he  sent  the  gift  of  tongues  with  it ;  and,  before  that  time,  he  had  used  the  Roman 
power  as  an  instrument  to  difiuse  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  &r  and  wide 
over  the  whole  world,  in  order  that  the  ffoepel  might  spread  rapidly  through  all  the 
nations.    And,  in  the  same  manner,  he  has  worked  at  the  present  &y.    No 
man  understood  the  reason  why  God  caused  the  languages  again  to  put  on  bloom 
and  vigor,  until  now,  at  last,  we  see  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  which  he 
purposed  to  bring  to  light  and  thereby  make  manifest,  and  overikrow  the  king- 
dom of  Anti-Christ.    For  that  cause  it  was  that  he  gave  Greece  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  in  order  that  the  Greeks,  hunted  out  of  their  own  land  and  scat- 
tered over  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  might  carry  with  them  out  amongst  the  nations 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  thereby  cause  a  be^nning  to  be  made 
of  learning  ue  other  languages  also.    Now,  since  the  gospel  is  so  dear  to  us,  let 
us  hold  fiist  to  the  languages.    Nor  should  it  be  in  viUn  to  us  that  God  has  caused 
his  Scriptures  to  be  written  in  two  language*  only, — ^the  Old  Testament  in  the 
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Hebrew,  and  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek.  These  languages  God  has  not 
despised,  but  has  chosen  Uiem  for  his  word,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  and 
we  too  ought  therefore  to  honor  them  above  all  others.  And  St.  Paul  glories 
in  this,  OS  a  special  honor  and  advantage  of  the  Hebrew,  namely,  that  God's 
word  was  written  therein.  '*  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew  ?  Much  every 
way  ]  chiefly  because  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.'' — Romans, 
3  :  1,2.  King  David,  too,  bestows  a  like  praise  upon  it,  in  Psalm,  147  :  19. — 
**He  sheweth  his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and  judgments  unto  Israel.  He 
hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation,''  ^*  nor  to  any  nation  revealed  his  judgments  *,^' 
as  tliough  he  would  say,  ^*  God  hath,  in  this,  consecrated  and  set  a})art  the  He- 
brew tongue."  And  St.  Paul,  in  Komans,  1 :  3,  colls  the  Scriptures  holy ; 
doubtless,  because  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  is  contained  therein.  In  like  manner, 
also,  may  the  Greek  be  called  a  sacred  language,  in  that  it  was  chosen  before  all 
other  languages  as  that  one  in  which  the  New  Testament  should  be  written,  and 
out  of  which  it  should  flow,  as  out  of  a  fountain,  into  other  languages  by  the 
means  of  translations,  thus  consecrating  these  too.  And  let  us  bethink  our- 
selves, that  haply  we  may  not  be  able  to  retain  the  gospel  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  languages  in  which  it  was  written.  For  they  are  the  scabbard,  in  which 
tills  sword  of  the  spirit  is  sheathed  ;  they  ore  the  casket,  in  which  this  jewel  is 
enshrined  ;  the  vessel,  in  which  this  drink  is  kept ;  the  room,  where  this  meat  is 
stored.  And,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  gospel  itself,  they  are  the  baskets,  in  which 
were  gathered  this  bread,  these  fishes,  and  these  fragments.  Yea,  should  we 
overlook  all  this,  and  (which  God  forbid !  )  let  go  our  liold  on  the  languages, 
then  we  would  not  only  lose  the  gospel,  but  would  finally  f<ill  away  to  that  degree, 
that  we  should  be  able  neither  to  speak  nor  to  write  either  German  or  Latin. 
And  in  this,  let  us  take  a  lesson  and  a  warning  by  the  sad  example  of  the  universi- 
ties and  cloistera,  where  they  have  not  only  let  the  gospel  slip  away  from  their 
grasp,  but  have  also  either  lost  or  corrupted  both  Latin  and  German,  so  that  the 
creatures  have  become  but  little  better  than  brute  beasts,  knowing  neither  how 
to  read  nor  write,  and,  more  than  this,  have  well-nigh  lost  even  their  native 
intellect  too.  For  this  reason,  the  apostles  themselves  felt  constrained  to  enclose 
and  bind  up,  as  it  were,  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek  language ;  without 
doubt,  to  preserve  it  for  us  safe  and  Intact,  as  in  a  holy  ark.  For  they  saw  all 
tliat,  which  was  to  come  to  pass,  and  which  even  now  has  been  fulfilled ;  name- 
ly, if  it  were  committed  to  tradition  alone,  that,  amid  many  a  wild,  disorderly,  and 
tumultuous  clash  and  commingling  of  opinions,  Christianity  would  become  ob- 
scured; which  event  it  would  be  impossible  to  guard  against,  and  equally  impos- 
sible to  preserve  the  plain  and  simple. truth,  unless  the  New  Testament  were  niado 
sure  and  immutable  by  writing  and  by  language.  Hence,  wo  may  conclude  that, 
where  the  languages  do  not  abide,  there,  in  the  end,  the  gospel  roust  perish. 
That  this  is  true,  is  manifest,  moi^ver,-  from  history ;  for  soon  after  the  apos- 
tles' time,  when  the  gift  oT  tongues  ceased,  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  fiiith  in 
Christ,  and  the  whole  system  of  Christianity,  fell  away  more  and  more ;  and 
later,  since  the  time  that  the  languages  went  into  disrepute,  there  has  very  little 
transpired  in  Christendom  that  has  been  worthy  of  note  ;  but  a  vast  number  of 
frightful  enormities  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  engi'udered,  inconsequence  of 
ignorance  of  the  languages.  And  now,  that  the  lauguagfs  have  again  dawned 
upon  us,  they  have  broucrht  such  light  with  them,  and  they  have  accomplished 
such  mighty  results,  that  all  the  world  is  lost  in  amazement,  and  is  forced  to 
confers  that  we  have  the  gospel  in  as  great  purity  almost  as  did  the  apostles ; 
nay,  that  it  has  come  again  in  its  pristine  purity,  and  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
purer  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  or  St.  Augustine.  And,  in  fine, 
the  Holy  Spirit  understands  this  matter :  he  does  not  employ  any  light  or  need- 
less means  for  his  work  ;  and  he  has  deemed  the  languag^  of  such  importance, 
that  he  has  often  brought  them  with  him. from  lieaven.  Which  fact  alone 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  us  to  cultivate  them  with  diligence  and  to 
pay  them  due  honor  ;  and  not,  by  any  means,  to  despise  them,  now  that  he  is 
again  breathing  into  them  the  breath  of  life  throughout  the  world.  "  But,"  yon 
will  say,  **  many  of  the  Fathers  have  died  without  the  languages,  and  they 
nevertheless  have  been  saved."  Very  true.  But  \^at  do  you  say  to  this,  that 
they  so  often  missed  wide  of  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures  ?  How  often  is 
St.  Augustine  at  fault  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Psalter,  and  elsewhere ;  and 
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Hilary,  too ;  yea,  and  all  who,  without  die  aid  of  tbe  langaages,  have  undertaken 
to  expound  the  Scriptares  ?  And,  though  they  perhaps  may  have  spoken  the 
right  thing,  yet  have  they  not  betrayed  an  uncertainty,  whether  the  passage  in  hand 
would  bear  the  construction  that  they  have  put  upon  it?  But,  if  we  thus,  with 
our  own  doubtful  arguments  and  our  stumbling  references,  approach  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  (aith,  will  not  Christians  be  contemned  and  derided  by  such  of  their 
antagonists  as  are  well-versed  in  the  languages  ?  And  will  not  these  become 
more  stubborn  in  their  unbelief,  inasmuch  as  they  will  have  good  reason  to  con- 
clude our  faith  a  delusion  ?  To  what  is  it  owing,  that  religion  is  now  so  generally 
scandalized  ?  To  the  fisKst  alone,  th^t  we  are  ignorant  of  the  languages ;  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  to  learn  them.  Was  not  St.  Jerome  constrained  to 
translate  the  Psalms  anew  from  the  Hebrew,  solely  because  when  there  came  up 
any  controversy  with  the  Jews,  they  silenced  their  opponents  with  the  sneering 
remark,  that  the  passage  cited  did  not  read  thus  and  so  in  the  Hebrew.  Now, 
all  the  expositions  of  the  ancient  Others,  who  treated  the  Scriptures  without  the 
aid  of  the  languages,  (though  perhaps  they  advocated  no  unsound  doctrines,)  are 
nevertheless  quite  often  based  upon  doubtfol,  inaccurate  or  inappropriate  render- 
ings. And  they  groped  about,  like  a  blind  man  at  a  wall,  quite  often  fiiiling  alto- 
gether of  the  right  text,  and  stupidly  overlooking  it  in  their  enthusiasm,  so  that 
even  St.  Augustine  himself  was  obliged  to  confess,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Christian 
doctrines,  that  a  Christian  teacher,  who  would  interpret  the  Scriptures,  must 
understand  not  only  Latin  and  Greek,  but  Hebrew  likewise ;  '*  for,  oUierwise,  it  is 
impossible  but  that  he  will  stumble  on  all  hands."  And  truly,  there  is  need  of 
labor  enough,  even  when  we  do  know  the  languages.  For  this  reason,  it  is  oim 
thing  with  the  unlettered  preacher  of  the  faith,  and  quite  another  with  the  inter- 
preter of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  prophet,  as  St.  Paul  calls  the  latter.  The  unlet- 
tered preacher  has  at  his  command  such  a  number  of  clear  and  intelligible  texts 
and  paragraphs  in  the  vernacular,  that  he  can  understand  Christ  and  his  doctrine, 
lead  a  holy  Ufe  himself,  and  preach  all  this  to  others  :  but,  to  set  forth  the  sense 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  put  one's  self  in  the  van,  and  to  do  battle  against  heretics  and 
errorists,  this  can  never  come  about,  except  with  the  help  of  the  languages. 
And,  accordingly,  we  must  ever,  m  the  Christian  church,  have  such  prophets,  who 
shall  study  and  expound  the  Scriptures,  and,  besides,  i^all  be  stalwart  chaminons 
of  the  faith ;  for  all  which,  a  holy  life  and  sound  precepts  are  not  enough.  Henoe, 
the  languages  are  of  the  first  necessity  to  a  pure  Christianity,  as  they  are  the 
source  of  the  power  that  resides  in  prophets  or  commentators;  although,  we 
ought  not  to  require  every  Christian  or  preacher  to  be  such  a  prophet,  as  also  St 
Paul  admits,  in  1st  Cor.,  12 :  8,  9,  and  Eph.,  4:11. 

We  thus  see  how  it  is  that,  since  the  apostles'  time,  the  Scriptures  have  re- 
mained so  obscure ;  for,  nowhere  have  any  sure  and  reliable  commentaries  been 
written  upon  them.  Even  the  holy  Others,  as  we  said  before,  have  often  feUen 
into  error,  and,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  languages,  they  very  seldom 
agree,  but  one  says  one  thing,  and  another  another.  St.  Bernard  was  a  man  of 
great  genius ;  so  much  so,  that  I  would  place  him  above  all  the  eminent  doctrin- 
ists, both  ancient  and  modern.  But  yet,  how  often  does  he  play  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures,  (albeit  in  a  spiritual  sense,)  thus  turning  it  aside  from 
its  true  meaning.  Hence,  the  sophists  averred  that  the  Scriptures  were  obscure, 
and  that  the  word  of  our  God  was  couched  in  perplexing  and  contradictory 
terms.  But  they  did  not  see  that  all  that  was  wanted,  was  a  knowledge  of  the 
languages  in  which  it  was  recorded.  For  nothing  is  more  plain-spoken  than 
God-s  word,  when  we  have  become  thorough  masters  of  its  language.  A  Turk 
might  well  seem  obscure  to  me,  because  I  do  not  understand  his  speech,  when 
a  Turkish  child  of  seven  shall  easily  discern  his  meaning.  Hence,  it  is  a  rash 
undertaking,  to  attempt  to  learn  the  Scriptures  through  the  expositions  of  the 
Fathers,  and  through  reading  their  numerous  treatises  and  glosses.  For  this 
purpose  you  ought  to  go  direct  to  the  language  yourself.  For  the  beloved 
Fathers,  beoauso  they  were  without  the  languages,  have  at  times  descanted  at 
great  length  upon  a  single  verse,  and  yet  cast  such  a  feeble  glimmer  of  light 
upon  it,  that  their  interpretation  was,  at  last,  but  half  right,  and  half  wrong. 
And  yet  you  will  persist  in  painfully  running  after  them,  when,  with  the  languages, 
you  might  be  yourself  in  a  position  rather  to  lead  than  to  follow.  For,  as  the 
light  of  the  sun   dispels  the  shadows  of  the  night,  so  do  the  languages  render 
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uaeleBB  all  the  gloens  of  the  Fathers.  '  Since  now,  it  beooiDes  ChrietianB  to  re- 
gard the  Seriptures  as  the  one  only  book,  which  is  all  their  own,  and  since  it  is  a 
Bin  and  a  shame  for  ns  not  to  be  fiuniliar  with  onr  own  book,  nor  with  the  lan- 
guage and  the  word  of  onr  God ; — so  it  is  a  still  greater  sin  and  shame,  for  us 
not  to  learn  the  languages,  especially  now  that  God  is  bringing  to  as  and  freely 
offering  us  learned  men,  and  suitable  books,  and  every  thing  which  we  need  for 
this  purpose,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  urging  us  to  the  task,  so  desirous  is  he  to  haye 
his  book  open  to  us.  O,  how  joyful  would  those  beloved  Fathers  have  been, 
if  they  could  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  have  learned 
the  languages  so  easily  as  we  now  may  do  it !  How  great  was  their  labor,  how 
constant  their  diligence  in  picking  up  but  a  few  of  the  crumbs,  while  we  may 
secure  half,  yea,  even  the  whole  of  the  loaf,  with  scarce  any  trouble  at  all.  And 
how  does  their  diligence  put  our  inactivity  to  the  blush  7  Yea,  how  severely 
will  God  punish  this  our  apathy  and  neglect  1  Again,  in  order  to  follow  Paul's 
precept,  in  1  Cor.,  14 :  29,  to  the  effect  that  we  must  judge  of  every  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  we  must,  of  necessity,  first  learn  the  languages.  For  it  may  chance 
that  the  teacher  or  preacher  shall  go  through  with  uie  whole  of  the  Bible,  ex- 
plaining it  as  seemeth  to  him  go<xl,  whether  that  be  right  or  wrong,  and  none 
of  his  hearers  can  dispute  him,  if  none  of  them  is  competent  to  judge  of  his 
truth  or  error.  But,  to  judge,  we  must  know  tlie  languages,  else  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  guide  us.  Hence,  ^ough  the  faith  of  the  gospel  may  be  set  forth  in  a 
certain  measure  by  the  unlettered  preacher  j  yet  such  preaching  is  weak  at  the 
best,  and  we  soon  become  wearied  and  discouraged,  and  we  faint  for  lack  of  nu- 
triment. But,  where  the  languages  are  well  understood,  there  all  is  freshness 
and  strength,  the  Scriptures  are  thoroughly  winnowed,  and  fiuth  is  renewed  day 
by  day.  Nor  should  we  sufier  ourselves  to  be  led  astray,  because  some  magnify 
the  spirit,  while  they  despise  the  letter.  So,  too,  some,  like  the  Waldensian  breth- 
ren, deem  the  languages  of  no  account  whatever.  But,  my  good  friends,  the 
spirit  is  here, — ^the  spirit  is  there.  I  too  have  been  in  the  spirit;  and,  I  too  have 
seen  spirits,  (if  I  may  glory  of  myself.)  And  my  spirit  has  proved  some  things, 
while  your  spirit  has  been  quietly  sitting  in  a  comer,  and  doing  little  more  tlun 
making  a  vain-glorious  boast  of  its  existence.  I  know,  as  well  as  another,  that  it 
is  the  spirit  alone  which  does  almost  every  thing.  Had  I  passed  my  days  in  obscu- 
rity, and  had  I  received  no  aid  from  the  languages  toward  a  sure  and  exact  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scriptures,  I  might  yet  have  led  a  holy  life,  and  in  my  retire- 
ment have  preached  sound  doctrine ;  but  then  I  should  have  left  the  pope  and 
the  sophists,  together  with  the  whole  body  of  Anti-Christ,  just  where  I  found  them. 
The  devil  does  not  regard  my  spirit  of  near  so  much  account  as  my  thoughts, 
and  my  writings  upon  the  Scriptures.  For  my  spirit  takes  nothing  from  him, 
save  myself  alone ;  but  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  sayings  therein  contained, 
make  the  world  too  narrow  for  him,  and  strip  him  of  his  power.  Therefore,  I 
can  not  accord  my  praise  at  all  to  my  AValdensian  brothers,  for  the  low  esteem  in 
which  they  hold  the  languages.  For,  though  their  precepts  square  with  the 
truth,  yet  they  can  not  but  &il  often  of  the  right  text,  and  they  must  necessarily 
ever  bo  unprepared  and  unequipped  for  the  defense  of  the  fiuUi,  and  the  uproot- 
ing of  false  doctrines.  And  for  this  reason  are  they  so  obscure ;  and  their  speech 
is  80  warped  from  the  standard  of  the  Scriptures,  that  I  greatly  fear  they  are  not 
or  else  will  not  abide  in  a  pure  fiaith.  For  it  is  very  dangerous  to  speak  of  tho 
things  of  God  otherwise,  or  in  other  words,  than  Grod  himself  employs.  In  a 
word,  it  may  be  that  they  have  the  witness  of  a  holy  life  and  soipd  doctrine 
among  themselves ;  but,  while  they  remain  without  the  languages,  they  will  fiiil 
precisely  where  others  have  fJDiiled,  namely,  in  not  searching  the  Scriptures  with 
thoroughness  and  care,  in  order  thereby  to  render  themselves  useful  to  others. 
But,  since  they  now  have  the  opportunity  to  do  this,  and  yet  will  not  do  it,  let 
them  consider  how  they  will  answer  for  themselves  before  God. 

Thus  fiir  I  have  spoken  of  the  usefulneas  and  the  necessity  of  the  languages  in 
their  bearing  on  spiritual  concerns  and  on  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  Now  let 
us  look  to  the  body  and  ask,  were  there  no  soul,  no  heaven,  nor  hell,  and  were 
temporal  af&irs  to  be  administered  solely  with  a  view  to  this  world,  whether  these 
would  not  stand  in  need  of  good  schools  and  learned  teachers  much  more  even 
than  do  our  spiritual  interests  ?  Nor  hitherto  have  the  sophists  interested  them- 
selves in  this  matter  at  all,  but  have  adapted  their  schools  to  the  spiritual  order 
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alone;  so  that  it  was  oonnted  a  reproach  to  a  learned  man,  if  he  was  married; 
and  such  an  one  was  told,  *^  you  are  of  the  world,  for  yon  have  severed  yoaraelf 
from  oar  order  entirely ;''  as  if  the  spiritual  order  alone  were  pleasing  in  the  sight 
cxf  God,  while  the  temporal,  (as  they  style  it,)  was  given  over  to  the  devil  and 
Anti-Christ.  It  is  needless  for  me  here  to  argue,  that  all  temporal  government 
is  of  Divine  origin  and  authority ;  for  on  this  point  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  and 
that  so  fully  that  no  one,  I  hope,  will  venture  to  deny  it ;  but,  the  question  now 
is,  how  to  provide  able  and  competent  men  to  govern  us.  And  in  his  the  heathen 
might  justly  put  us  to  shame  and  confusion  of  face ;  for  they,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  especially,  gave  diligent  heod  to  the  teaching  and  training  of  boys  and 
girls,  to  fit  them  for  all  the  various  stations  of  temporal  trust  and  authority,  and  yet 
they  were  entirely  ignorant  whether  this  was -pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  or 
not ;  so  that  I  blush  for  our  Christians,  when  I  think  of  it,  and  for  our  Germans, 
above  all,  who  are  clowns ;  yea,  brute  beasts,  one  might  call  them.  For  they 
say,  ^*  of  what  use  are  schools,  unless  yon  intend  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
church  ?''  But  surely  we  know,  of  ought  to  know,  how  necessary,  how  proper, 
and  how  pleasing  in  tlie  sight  of  God  it  is,  for  a  prince,  a  lord,  a  magistrate,  or 
any  one  in  authority,  to  excel  in  learning  and  in  wisdom,  so  that  he  may  dischargo 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  Christian  manner.  If  now,  as  for  argument's  sake,  I 
have  supposed  there  were  no  soul,-  and  if  we  had  no  need  at  all  of  schools  or 
of  the  languages  for  the  sake  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  God,  yet  it  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  establishing  in  every  pUice  the  very  best  of  schools,  both  for  boys 
and  girls,  that  the  world,  merely  to  maintain  its  outward  prosperity,  has  need  of 
shrewd  and  accomplished  men  and  women.  Men  to  pilot  state  and  people* 
safely,  and  to  good  issues ;  women  to  train  up  well  and  to  confirm  in  good  courses 
both  children  and  servants.  Now,  such  men  must  first  be  boys,  and  such 
women,  girls.  Hence,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  a  right  training  and  suitable  instruc- 
tion to  these  boys  and  girls.  "  Tes,*'  you  will  say,  "  but  every  one  can  do  this 
for  himself,  and  can  teach  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  brins  them  up  under  a 
good  discipline."  I  answer,  verily  we  see  but  too  well,  what  sort  of  teaching 
and  discipline  this  is.  For  where  it  is  carried  to  the  farthest  extent,  and  tarns 
out  well  besides,  it  does  not  go  any  further  than  this,  to  impart  an  easy  air,  and 
respectful  carriage ;  otherwise,  the  children  appear  to  no  more  advantage  than  so 
many  machines,  who  do  not  know  how  to  converse  well  upon  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  who  are  the  very  farthest  from  being  able  to  give  aid  and  eouusel  to  others. 
But,  if  they  were  taught  and  trained  in  schools  or  elsewhere,  where  the  masters 
and  mistresses  were  learned  and  discreet,  and  could  instruct  them  in  the  lan- 
guages, arts,  and  histories,  they  would  thus  become  familiar  with  the  great  deeds 
and  the  famous  sayings  of  all  times  *,  would  see  how  it  &red  with  such  a  city, 
kingdom,  province,  man,  or  woman,  and  would  bring  before  their  eyes,  as  it  were 
in  a  mirror,  the  whole  world  from  the  beginning,  with  all  its  character  and 
life,  its  plans  and  achievements,  its  successes  and  failures :  by  all  this  they  would 
shape  their  sentiments,  and  to  all  this  conform  the  course  of  their  life  in  the  fear 
of  Grod.  From  the  same  histories,  too,  they  would  gain  wit  and  wisdom,  and 
learn  what  to  pursue  and  what  to  avoid  in  life,  and  so,  by  and  by,  be  able  to 
counsel  or  to  govern  others.  But,  the  instruction  which  is  imparted  at  home, 
without  such  schools,  will  make  us  wise  only  through  our  own  experience.  Ana 
before  we  get  wisdom  thus,  we  shall  be  an  hundred  times  dead,  and  shall  have 
passed  our  lives  in  folly ;  for,  to  perfect  our  experience,  we  need  a  long  series  of 
years.  Sinoe,  then,  young  people  are  always  full  of  frolic  and  life,  and  always 
seeking  something  to  do,  and  finding  their  pleasure  in  action ;  and  since  you  can 
not  curb  their  spirits,  nor  would  it  be  a  good  thing  even  if  yon  could  ^hy  should 
we  not  establish  such  schools,  and  unfold  before  them  such  arts  ?  For  now,  by 
God's  grace,  matters  have  taken  such  a  turn,  that  children  are  enabled  to  learn 
by  means  of  pleasure,  and,  in  sport,  as  it  were,  every  thing,  whether  it  be  lan- 
guages, arts,  or  histories.  And  our  schools  are  no  longer  heU»  and  purgatoric^  as 
&ey  once  were,  where  a  boy  was  forever  tormented  with  their  cases  and  thdr 
tenses,  and  where  he  learned  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  by  reason  of  ceaselees 
flogging,  trembling,  woe  and  anguish.  If,now,  we  take  so  much  time  and  trouble 
to  teach  children  to  play  at  cards,  to  sing  and  to  dance,  why  shall  we  not  also 
spend  time  enough  to  tesioh  reading  and  Uie  other  arts,  while  they  have  youth 
futd  leisure,  and  while  they  show  both  an  aptness  and  a  fondneas  for  such  tbinga  T 
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As  for  myself,  if  I  had  ohildren  and  were  able,  I  would  teach  them  not  only  the 
languages  and  history,  but  singing  likewise ;  and  with  music  I  would  combine  a 
full  course  of  mathematics.  For  what  would  it  all  require  but  a  mere  child's 
play,  as  the  Greeks  brought  up  their  children  of  old  7  And  what  a  wonderful 
people  they  were,  and  how  well-fitted  for  all  manner  of  occupations.  ^Vnd 
alas !  how  often  do  I  lament  my  own  case,  in  that  I  read  so  few  of  the  poets  and 
historians  when  I  was  young,  and  that  there  was  no  one  to  direct  me  to  them. 
But,  in  their  place,  I  was  compelled  to  flounder  in  all  manner  of  vain  philoso- 
phies and  scholastic  trash,  true  Serbonian  bogs  of  the  devil,  and  with  much  cost 
and  care,  and  vast  detriment  besides,  so  that  1  have  had  enough  to  do  ever  since, 
in  undoing  the  harm  they  did  me. 

But,  you  say,  *^  we  can  not  bring  all  our  children  up  to  be  students  ;  we  can 
not  spare  them ;  we  need  them  at  home  to  work  for  us.*'  I  answer,  "  I  do  not 
ask  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  as  we  have  had  hitherto,  where  our 
young  men  have  spent  twenty  or  thirty  years  over  Donatos  or  Alexander,  and 
yet  li^ve  not  learned  any  thing  at  all.  We  have  now  another  world,  and  things 
are  done  after  a  different  pattern.  And  I  ask  no  more  than  this,  namely,  that 
boys  shall  attend  upon  such  schools  as  I  have  in  view,  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  and 
none  the  less;  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  at  home,  or  in  learning  some  trade,  or 
doing  whatever  else  you  will ;  thus  both  these  matters  will  be  cared  for  together, 
while  they  are  young  and  opportunities  are  &vorable.  For  else,  they  would 
haply  spend  tenfold  this  time  in  gunning  and  ball-playing.  So,  too,  your  little 
girls  may  easily  find  time  enough  to  go  to  school  an  hour  a  day,  and  yet  do  all  their 
household  duties;  for  they  now  devote  more  than  that  to  over-much  play, 
dancing,  and  sleep. 

It  is  very  plain  that  all  we  need,  is  a  cordial  and  earnest  determination  to  train 
np  our  youth  aright,  and  by  this  means  furnish  the  world  with  wise  and  efficient 
men.  For  the  devil  is  better  pleased  with  coarse  blockheads  and  with  folks  who 
are  useful  to  nobody ;  because  where  such  characters  abound,  then  things  do 
not  go  on  prosperously  here  on  the  earth. 

Now,  as  for  the  most  promising  children,  those  who  we  may  hope  will  become 
fitted  for  the  position  of  teachers,  either  male  or  female,  or  of  preachers,  or  whom 
we  shall  look  to  to  fill  other  offices  in  the  world  and  in  the  church ;  these  we 
should  leave  more  and  longer  at  schools,  or  perhaps  keep  them  there  altogether : 
OS  we  read  concerning  the  blessed  martyrs,  who  educated  St.  Agnes,  Agatha, 
Lucia,  and  the  like.  For  this  purpose,  too,  were  cloisters  and  monasteries  first 
founded ;  but  now,  they  have  been  turned  aside  to  subserve  other  and  most  un- 
holy uses.  And  perhaps  it  must  needs  have  b^en  so ;  for  the  shorn  flock  are 
well-nigh  fleeced  altogether :  they  have  become  for  the  most  part  wholly  unfit 
either  to  teach  or  to  guide,  for  they  know  nothing  except  how  to  pamper  their 
bodies ;  and  this  is  no  wonder,  for  no  one  thing  brides  have  they  ever  learned. 
But,  verily,  we  must  have  men  of  another  sort ;  men  who  shall  dispense  to  us 
God's  word  and  his  ordinances,  and  who  shall  watch  for  the  souls  of  the  peo- 
ple. Such  men,  however,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  look  for,  if  we  suffer  our 
present  schools  to  decay,  without  establishing  other  and  ChrUiian  schools  in 
their  place.  And  though  the  schools,  as  hitherto  kept,  may  be  still  in  existence, 
yet  they  can  only  furnish  us  with  blind  guides,  perverse  and  corrupt  in  all  their 
ways. 

Hence,  there  is  great  need,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  young  alone,  but  also  for  the ' 
welfare  and  the  stability  of  all  our  institutions,  temporal  and  spiritual  alike,  that 
we  should  begin  at  once,  and  in  good  earnest,  to  attend  to  this  matter.  For,  if 
we  d^y  too  long,  we  may  haply  find  no  place  for  effort,  however  much  we  shall 
desire  it,  and  our  most  poignant  regrets  will  then  be  unavailing  forever.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  great  diligence  that  King  Solomon  exercised  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  interest  that  he  shewed  in  the  young,  in  that,  amid  all  his  royal  occu- 
pations, he  found  time  to  compose  a  book  for  their  special  instruction,  viz :  the 
Book  of  Proverbs.  Consider  Christ  himself:  how  he  called  little  children  to 
him;  with  what  care  he  commended  them  to  us,  ti^lling  us  withal  that  angels 
wait  upon  them. — Matt.  18:  2.  And  in  this,  he  shews  us  how  great  a  service 
it  is  to  bring  them  up  well,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  ever  exceedingly 
angry  when  we  offend  or  pervert  them. 

Wherefore,  dearly  beloved  rulers,  bend  yourselves  to  the  work  which  God 
10  strictly  enjoins  upon  yon,  which  your  oflice  involves,  which  our  youth  stand 
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io  mnch  in  need  of,  and  whioh  neither  the  world  nor  the  qpirit  oan  afford  to  do 
without.  We  have  lain,  alas  1  too  long  in  the  darkness  of  oomiption  and  death ; 
too  long  have  we  been  German  beasts.  Let  us  now  act  as  becomes  reasonable 
beings,  so  that  God  may  mai'k  our  grratitude  fw  the  good  things  he  has  given 
us,  and  that  other  lands  may  see  that  we,  too,  are  men ;  nay,  more,  that  we  are 
men  who  can  either  learn  somewhat  from  them,  or  impart  somewhat  to  them : 
so,  through  ns,  the  world  shall  be  made  better.  I  have  done  my  part ;  and  with, 
longing  have  I  desired  to  bring  aid  and  ooonsel  to  this  Grerman  land.  That 
some,  who  ought  to  know  better,  detest  me  for  it,  and  throw  my  iaithfhl  oonnsel 
to  the  wind,— -all  this  I  must  let  pan.  I  well  know  that  others  might  have  done 
better  than  I ;  but,  since  these  have  remamed  silent,  I  have  spoken  out,  as  well  as 
it  lay  in  me  to  do.  Poorly  though  it  has  been  said,  it  were  better  thus,  than  had 
I  held  my  peace.  And  I  am  in  hopes  that  Grod  will  awaken  some  of  you,  so  that 
my  true  admonitions  shall  not  be  spilt  upon  the  ground ;  and  that,  taking  no 
thought  of  him  who  speaks,  you  may  be  moved,  by  the  things  spoken  of,  to  bestir 
yourselves. 

Finally,  it  is  well  for  all  those  who  eagerly  desire  to  see  such  schools  and  studies 
established  and  sustained  over  Grermany,  to  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  sparing 
neither  trouble  nor  expense,  to  the  end  that  good  libraries  may  be  founded,  espe- 
cially in  the  large  cities ;  since  in  them  both  means  and  opportunities  are  greititer 
than  elsewhere.  For  if  the  gospel,  together  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  to 
be  perpetuated,  they  must  be  enclosed  and  bound  up  in  books  and  writings.  And 
the  prophets  and  apostles  themselves,  as  I  said  befiire,  did  this  very  thing.  And 
this  was  not  only  that  those  who  minister  to  us  both  in  temporal  and  in  spiritual 
things  might  have  wherewithal  to  read  and  to  study ;  but  also  that  good  books 
themselves  should  be  preserved  and  not  be  lost,  so  that  we  might  have  that 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  which  now,  by  Gk)d's  grace,  we  possess.  We  see, 
too,  the  importance  that  St.  Paul  attaches  to  this  matter,  where  he  commands 
Timothy,  (1st.  £p.  4:  13,)  *^to  give  attendance  to  reading;"  and  also  where  he 
bids  him,  (2nd  £p.,  4:13,)  bring  with  him  when  he  came  the  parchments  that  he  left 
at  Troas.  Tea,  all  nations  eminent  in  history  have  paid  attention  to  this  matter ;  the 
Israelites  more  than  all.  Moses,  who  made  their  first  record,  commanded  the  book  of 
the  law  to  be  preserved  in  the  ark  of  God,  and  committed  it  to  the  keeping  of  the  Le- 
vites.  And,  whoever  desired  it,  could  there  have  a  copy  made  for  himself;  Moses, 
also,  laid  his  prophetic  injunction  on  the  king  that  was  to  come,  to  obtain  such  copy 
from  the  Levites.  Thus  we  see  oleariy  that  Grod  ordained  the  LeviUcal  priest- 
hood, that  they  might,  in  connection  with  their  other  duties,  keep  and  guard  the 
books  of  the  law.  Afterward,  the  collection  was  enriched  and  rendered  more 
complete  by  Joshua,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  and  other  kings  and  proph- 
ets. Hence,  arose  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  would 
never  have  been  brought  together  or  preserved,  had  not  Grod  so  solemnly  and 
repeatedly  commanded  it  to  be  done.  With  this  example  in  view,  the  monaste- 
ries and  cloisters  in  former  times  founded  libraries,  albeit  they  contained  but  few 
good  books.  And  what  a  pity  it  was,  that  more  pains  had  not  been  taken  to  collect 
good  books,  and  form  good  libraries,  at  the  proper  time,  when  good  books  and 
able  men  were  in  abundance ;  but,  alas,  we  know  too  well  that,  in  the  gradual 
lapse  of  time,  all  the  arts  and  the  languages  went  to  decay,  and,  instead  of  books 
having  the  ring  of  the  true  metal,  the  devil  brought  in  upon  tis  a  flood  of  un- 
oouth,  useless,  and  pernicious  monkish  legends ;  the  **  florista,"  "  Grsacista,'' 
"  Labyrinthus,"  ^^  Dormi  Securey'^  and  the  like ;  by  the  means  of  which  the 
Latin  tongue  has  become  corrupt,  and  there  are  nowhere  any  good  scboob, 
doctrines,  or  systems  of  study  remaining.  But  now,  in  these  latter  tiroes,  as  it  has 
been  told  us,  and  as  we  ourselves  may  see,  there  have  arisen  men  who  have  re^* 
stored,  though  as  yet  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  the  languages  and  arts ;  having 
picked  them  out  of  a  few  pieces  and  fragments  of  old  books,  that  had  long  been 
given  over  to  the  dust  and  worms ;  nor  have  they  yet  ceased  from  their  labors,  but 
are  renewing  them  daily.  So  we  search  ibr  gold  or  jewels  amid  the  ashes  of 
some  ruined  city.  In  this  matter  it  would  be  right,  and  God  would  justly  punish 
our  ingratitude,  in  not  acknowledging  his  bounty,  and  taking  means  in  time,  and 
while  we  can,  to  keep  good  books  and  learned  men  among  us,  (but  letting  them 
pass  by,  as  though  they  did  not  concern  ns ;)  it  would  be  right,  I  say,  if  he  should 
BoSSsr  all  this  to  leave  us,  and  instead  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  good  books, 
should  bring  ui  Aristotle  back  again,  together  with  other  pemidoos  books,  which 
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serve  only  to  lead  as  ever  further  away  from  the  Bible,  that  so  we  might  be  deliv- 
ered over  again  to  the  monks,  those  minions  of  the  devil,  and  to  the  vain  mum- 
meries of  the  scholastic.  Was  it  not  a  burning  shame  that  formerly  a  boy  must 
needs  study  twenty  years  or  longer,  only  to  learn  a  jargon  of  bad  Latin,  and 
then  to  turn  priest  and  say  mass  ?  And  he,  who  finally  arrived  at  this  pinnaole 
of  his  hopes,  was  accounted  happy  j  and  happy  was  the  mother  who  had  borne 
such  a  son.  But,  for  all  this,  he  remained  a  poor  illiterate  man  all  his  days,  and 
was  neither  good  to  cluck  nor  to  lay  eggs.  Such  are  the  teachers  and  guides 
that  we  have  had  to  put  up  with,  who  knew  nothing  themselves,  and  accordingly 
were  unable  to  teach  any  thing  that  was  either  good  or  true.  Yea  1  they  did  not 
even  know  how  to  learn  any  more  than  they  did  how  to  teach.  And,  why  was 
this  so  7  It  was  because  there  were  no  other  books  accessible,  save  the  barbar- 
ous productions  of  the  monks  and  sophists.  Of  course,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
we  could  not  look  for  any  thinff  else  than  scholars  and  teachers  as  barbarous  as 
the  books  which  taught  them.  A  jackdaw  hatches  never  a  dove ;  neither  will  a 
fool  make  a  wise  man.  Such  is  the  reward  of  our  ingratitude,  in  not  using  dill- 
gence  in  the  establishment  of  libraries,  and  in  leaving  good  books  to  perish,  while 
we  have  cherished  and  preserved  useless  ones.  But,  my  advice  is,  that  you  do 
not  carry  home  all  sorts  of  books,  without  distinction,  thinking  of  numbers  only. 
I  would  have  a  choice  exercised  in  this  matter,  so  that  we  should  not  heap  to- 
gether the  commentaries  of  all  the  jurists,  the  writings  of  all  the  theologians,  the 
researches  of  all  the  philosophers,  nor  the  sermons  of  all  the  monks.  Nay,  I 
would  banish  all  such  muck  aad  mire,  and  provide  me  a  library  that  should  con- 
tain sterling  books, — books  commended  to  me  by  learned  men.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  there,  both  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  German ;  also  in  all  other  languages  in  which  they  might  be  contained. 
Next,  I  would  have  those  books  which  are  useful  in  learning  the  hmguages  *,  as, 
for  instance,  the  poets  and  orators,  and  that  without  inquiring  whether  Uiey  are 
Pagan  or  Christian,  Greek  or  Latin.  For,  from  all  such  are  we  to  learn  gram- 
mar and  style.  Next,  there  should  be  books  pertaining  to  the  liberal  arts ;  and 
likewise  treatises  on  all  the  other  arts,  and  on  the  sciences.     And  lastly,  books  on 

i'urisprudence  and  medicine;  though  here,  too,  a  wary  choice  is  to  be  exercised. 
3ut,  foremost  of  all,  should  be  chronicles  and  histories,  in  whatever  languages  wo 
oould  procure  them ;  for  these  are  of  singular  usefulness,  to  instruct  us  in  the 
course  of  the  world,  and  in  the  art  of  government ;  and,  in  these,  too,  we  may 
see  the  manifestation  of  Grod's  wonderful  works.  Oh !  how  many  a  worthy  say- 
ing, how  many  a  noble  deed,  said  and  done  here  in  Germany,  might  we  now 
have  had,  if  they  had  not,  alas  I  passed  dean  out  of  the  memory  of  man  I  And 
thii,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  one  to  record  them ;  or,  lif  they  were  re- 
corded, that  no  one  has  preserved  the  record.  This,  too,  is  the  reason  that  they 
know  nothing  of  us  in  other  lands ;  and  all  the  world  must  lain  call  us  German 
beasts,  who  only  know  how  to  get  substance,  and  then  consume  it  in  gluttony  and 
riotous  living.  But  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the 
Hebrews,  too,  have  described  the  events  that  took  place  in  their  midst  so  minutely 
and  fiuthfully,  that,  if  but  a  woman  or  a  child  said  or  did  any  thing  worthy  of 
Dote,  forthwith  it  was  chronicled,  so  that  all  the  world  should  read  it  and  know 
of  it ;  and  yet,  we  Germans  renuiin  bound  up  in  ourselves,  having  neither  a 
thought  nor  a  wish  that  looks  beyond  our  own  interests. 

But  since,  now  in  these  days,  Crod  has  so  graciously  come  to  our  aid  with  all 
fullness  both  of  art,  learned  men  and  books,  it  is  time  that  we  should  reap  and 
gather  in  of  the  choicest  that  we  can  find,  and  lay  up  great  store  of  treasure, 
that  we  may  have  wherewith  to  maintain  ourselves  in  the  future  out  of  these 
golden  years,  by  reason  of  having  improved  the  opportunity  of  this  rich  harvest. 
For  there  is  danger  that  it  may  finally  come  to  this,  (and  already  things  are  tend- 
ing that  way,)  that,  through  the  agency  of  the  devil,  good  books,  which  have  been 
restored  to  us  by  the  art  of  printing,  shall  be  submerged  under  a  flood  of  disso- 
lute and  pemidouB  works,  in  which  there  is  neither  sense  nor  reason ;  a  flood 
that  shall  pour  in  again,  as  aforetime,  and  fill  every  nook  and  oomer  of  the  land. 
For  the  devil  is  surely  plotting  to  bring  bock  the  former  state  of  things,  so  that 
men  shall  again  painfully  stagger  under  ^  load  of  '^  calholicons,''  *^  floristas,'' 
'*  modemistas,"  and  all  the  vile  and  abominable  trash  of  the  monks  and  sophists ; 
so  we  shall  again  be  ever  learning,  and  never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 
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Wherefore,  I  beseech  you,  my  beloved  rulers  and  friends,  let  this  my  faithfulness 
and  diligence  bear  fruit  in  you.  And,  though  there  bo  some  who  deem  me  of 
too  little  consequence  to  give  heed  to  my  counsel,  and  despise  me  as  one  under  the 
ban  of  tyrants,  yet,  I  hope  that  one  day  they  will  see  that  I  did  not  seek  my 
own,  but  only  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  entire  German  nation.  And 
though  I  were  a  fool,  and  yet  should  light  upon  some  good  path,  it  would  be  no 
disgrace  to  a  wise  man  to  follow  me.  And  though  I  were  a  Turk  and  a  heathen, 
yot,  should  Christians  perceive  that  what  I  had  said  was  not  to  my  own  profit 
but  to  that  of  others,  even  thus,  they  could  not  justly  despise  my  eflbrts  to  serve 
them.  There  are  times,  too,  when  a  fool  may  give  better  advice  than  a  whole 
army  of  counselors.  Moses  suffered  himself  to  be  taught  by  Jethro. — Exodus. 
18:17. 

Now,  I  commend  you  all  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  I  pray  him  to  soften  your 
hearts,  so  that  you  may  right  earnestly  espouse  the  cause  of  poor,  needy,  for- 
saken youth,  and  through  Divine  help  assisting  you,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
and  a  Christian  government  here  in  our  Germany,  that  you  may  aid  and  counsel 
them,  in  body  and  in  soul,  with  all  fullness  and  superfluity,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God  the  Father,  through  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.    Amen." 

VIII.      DUTY   OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE   OF   CHILDREN. 

In  his  sermon,  "  On  keeping  children  at  school,"  Luther  says : 

God  has  given  you  children  and  the  means  of  their  support,  not  that  yon  should 
idolize  them,  or  lead  them  into  the  vanities  of  the  world.  But  he  has  laid  his 
most  solemn  injunctions  npon  you,  to  train  them  up  for  his  service. 

He  speaks  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  learned  classes,  especially  the 

clerical,  and  presses  conviction  upon  consciences  of  parents,  when,  out 

of  avarice,  they  withhold  from  study  a  boy  who  is  strongly  bent  upon 

learning. 

Cheerfully  let  thy  son  study,  and  should  he  tlie  while  even  be  compelled  to  earn 
his  bread,  yet  remember  that  you  are  offering  to  our  Lord  God  a  fine  little  block 
of  marble  out  of  which  he  can  hew  for  you  a  master-piece.  And  do  not  regard 
the  fact  that  in  these  days  the  lust  for  gain  is  everywhere  throwing  learning  into 
contempt ;  nor  say,  in  your  haste,  "  If  my  son  can  write  and  read  German  and 
keep  accounts,  it  is  enough  ;  I  will  make  a  merchant  of  him  ;"  for  they  will  soon 
be  brought  to  such  a  pass,  that  they  would  gladly  dig  ten  ells  deep  in  the  ground 
with  their  fingers,  if,  by  so  doing,  they  could  find  a  learned  man  ;  for  a  merchant, 
methinks,  would  not  be  a  merchant  long,  should  law  and  theology  perish.  Of 
this  I  am  full  sure,  we  theologians  and  jurists  must  remain  wiih  yon,  or  the 
whole  world  will  go  to  ruin  together,  and  that  without  remedy.  If  theologians 
turn  aside,  then  the  word  of  God  will  come  to  naught,  and  we  shall  all  become 
heathen,  yea,  very  devils;  if  jurists  turn  aside,  then  law  will  fly  away,  bearing 
peace  with  it ;  and,  amid  robbeiy,  murder,  outrage,  and  all  manner  of  violence,  we 
shall  sink  below  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  But,  how  much  the  merchant  will  make 
and  heap  together,  when  peace  shall  have  fled  from  the  earth,  his  ledger  will  tell 
him  better  than  I;  and  how  much  good  his  possessions  will  do  him,  when 
preaching  shall  be  no  more,  this  let  his  conscience  declare. 

Luther  did  not  mean,  however,  to  insist  that  all  boys  should  go 

through  a  complete  course  of  study,  as  we  may  perceive  from  the 

"  Letter  to  the  German  nobles."     He  expresses  himself  in  the  most 

decided  terms,  on  the  duty  of  magistrates  to  compel  the  attendance 

of  children  at  school. 

I  hold  it  to  be  incumbent  on  those  in  authority  to  command  their  subjects  to 
keep  their  children  at  school;  for  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  their  duty  to  insure  the 
permanenee  of  the  above-named  offices  and  positions,  so  that  preachers,  jurists, 
curates,  scribes,  physicians,  schoolmasters,  and  the  like,  may  not  £ul  from  among 
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US ;'  for  we  oan  not  do  witbont  them.  If  tbey  have  the  right  to  command  their 
BobjectB,  the  able-bodied  among  them,  in  time  of  war^  to  handle  masket  and  pike, 
to  mount  the  walla,  or  to  do  whatever  else  the  exigency  may  require ;  with  how 
much  the  more  reason  ought  they  to  compell  the  people  to  keep  their  children  at 
school,  inasmuch  as  here  upon  earth  the  most  terrible  of  contests,  wherein  there 
is  never  a  truce,  is  ever  going  on,  and  that  with  the  devil  himself,  who  is  lying  in 
wait,  by  stealth  and  unawares,  if  so  be  that  he  may  drain  city  and  kingdom,  and 
empty  quite  out  of  them  all  the  bravo  and  good,  even  until  he  has  removed  the 
kernel  utterly,  and  naught  shall  be  left  but  a  mere  shell,  full  of  idle  mischief- 
makers,  to  be  mere  puppets  in  his  hands  to  do  his  pleasure.  Then  will  your 
city  or  your  country  suffer  a  true  famine,  and,  without  the  smoke  of  conflict,  will 
be  silently  destroyed  from  within,  and  that  without  warning.  Even  the  Turk 
manages  in  another  way ;  for  he  takes  every  third  child  throughout  his  empire, 
and  trains  him  to  some  calling  perforce.  How  much  more,  then,  ought  our  rul- 
ers to  put  at  least  some  children  to  school ;  not  that  I  would  have  a  boy  taken 
away  from  his  parents,  only  that  he  should  be  educated,  for  his  own  good  and 
the  gencnd  welfare,  to  some  calling  that  shall  yield  him  abundant  fruits  of  his 
industry.  Wherefore,  let  magistrates  lay  these  things  to  heart,  and  let  them 
keep  a  vigilant  look-out  j  and,  wherever  they  see  a  promising  lad,  have  him  pledged 
at  school. 

Those  fathers,  who  feared  that  learning  would  be  pernicious  to 

their  children,  Luther  pacified  by  using  their  own  arguments. 

But,  you  say,  "  how  if  it  turns  out  ill,  and  my  son  become  a  heretic  or  a  vil- 
lain ?  For  the  proverb  says,  the  scholar's  skill  turns  oft  to  ill  ?''  Well,  and  what 
of  it  Y  Venture,  nevertheless.  Tour  diligence  and  toil  will  not  be  thrown  away. 
God  will  reward  you  according  to  your  foithfulness,  whether  your  work  pros- 
per or  fail.  Besides,  you  must  act  on  uncertainties  in  respect  to  any  pursuit 
whatever,  that  you  may  train  him  for.  How  was  it  with  good  Abraham,  when 
bis  son  Ishmael  disappointed  his  hopes  ?  How  with  Isaac  and  Esim  ?  Or  with 
Adam  and  Cain  7  Was  Abraham  on  that  account  to  neglect  training  Isaac  up 
for  the  service  of  God  ?    Or  Isaac,  Jacob  7    Or  Adam,  Abel  7 

IX.      THE   DIGNFTT  AND   DIFFICULTY   OF  TRB   WORK  OF  TKACHINO. 

In  the  same  sermon,  Luther  takes  especial  pains  to  magnify  the 
office  of  the  school-teacher. 

Where  were  your  supply  of  preachers,  jurists,  and  physicians,  if  the  arts  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric  had  no  existence  7  These  are  the  fountain,  out  of  which 
they  all  flow.  I  tell  you,  in  a  word,  that  a  diligent,  devoted  school-teacher,  precep- 
tor, or  any  person,  no  matter  what  is  his  title,  who  faithfully  trains  and  teaches 
boys,  can  never  receive  an  adequate  reward,  and  no  money  is  sufficient  to  pay 
the  debt  you  owe  him  ;  so,  too,  said  the  pagan,  Aristotle.  Yet  we  treat  them 
with  contempt,  as  if  they  were  of  no  account  whatever ;  and,  all  the  time,  we 
profess  to  be  Christians.  For  my  part,  if  I  were,  or  were  compelled  to  leave  oflT 
preaching  and  to  enter  some  other  vocation,  I  know  not  an  office  that  would 
please  me  better  than  that  of  schoolmaster,  or  teacher  of  boys.  For  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  next  to  preaching,  this  is  the  most  useful,  and  greatly  the  best  labor 
in  all  the  world,  and,  in  fact,  I  am  sometimes  in  doubt  which  of  the  positions  is  the 
more  honorable.  For  you  oan  not  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  and  it  is  hard  to 
reform  old  sinners,  but  this  is  what  by  preaching  we  undertake  to  do,  and  our 
labor  is  often  spent  in  vain ;  but  it  is  easy  to  bend  and  to  train  young  trees,  though 
haply  in  the  process  some  may  be  broken.  My  friend,  nowhere  on  earth  can 
you  find  a  higher  virtue  than  is  displayed  by  the  stranger,  who  takes  your  child- 
ren and  gives  them  a  fiiithful  training, — a  labor  which  parents  very  seldom  per- 
form, even  for  their  own  of&pring. 

To  the  like  effect,  does  Luther  speak  of  school-teachers  in  the  Table 
Talk. 

I  would  have  no  one  enter  the  ministry,  who  has  not  first  been  a  schoolmaster. 
Our  young  men,  now-a-days,  do  not  think  so ;  they  shrink  from  the  toil  of  teaching, 
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and  rush  at  once  for  the  saored  office.  Bnt,  after  one  has  taught  school  for 
ten  years  or  thereabouts,  he  may,  with  a  good  oonsoienoe,  break  off;  for  the  labor 
18  great,  and  the  reputation  small.  Still,  as  much  depends  in  a  city  on  a  scho<d- 
noMter  as  on  the  preacher.  And,  if  I  were  not  a  preacher,  I  know  not  the  posi- 
tion on  earth  which  I  had  rather  fill.  Ton  must  not  be  swayed  in  this  matter  by 
the  opinions  or  the  rewards  of  the  world,  bnt  consider  how  God  regards  the 
work,  and  how  he  will  exalt  it  at  the  last  oay. 

Though  Luther  thought  so  very  highly  of  the  oflfice  of  the  teacher, 
yet  he  remarks,  in  his  commentary  on  G&latians,  that  this  office  is  for 
the  most  part  in  ill-repute  with  children,  and  that  severe  teachers, 
particularly  when  their  severity  is  habitual,  are  any  thing  but  loved 
by  their  pupils. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  disciple,  or  a  scholar,  can  love  the  teacher  who  is  harsh 
and  severe ;  for,  how  can  he  prevail  on  himself  to  love  one  who  immures  him,  as 
it  were,  in  a  dungeon ;  that  is,  who  constrains  him  to  do  that  which  he  will  not, 
and  holds  him  back  from  doing  that  which  he  will ;  and  who,  when  he  does  any 
thing  that  has  been  forbidden  him,  straightway  flogs  him,  and,  not  content  with 
this,  compete  him  to  kiss  the  rod  too.  A  most  gracious  and  excellent  obedience 
and  affection  this  in  the  scholar,  that  comes  from  an  enforced  compliance  with 
the  harsh  orders  of  a  hateful  taskmaster !  My  friend,  do  you  suppose  that  he 
obeys  with  joy  and  gladness  ?  But,  what  does  he  do  when  the  teacher^s  hack  is 
turned  ?  Does  he  not  snatch  up  the  rod,  break  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  or  else 
throw  it  into  the  fire  ?  And,  if  he  had  the  power,  he  would  not  suffer  his  teacher 
to  whip  him  again ;  nay,  he  would  turn  the  tables  on  him,  and  not  simply  take 
the  rod  to  him,  but  cudgel  him  soundly  with  a  club.  Keverthelees,  the  child 
needs  the  discipline  of  the  rod ;  but  it  must  be  tempered  with  admonition,  and 
directed  to  his  improvement ;  for,  without  this,  he  will  never  come  to  any  good, 
but  will  be  ruined,  soul  and  body.  A  miserable  teacher,  indeed,  would  that  man 
be,  who  should  only  know  how  to  beat  and  torment  his  scholars,  without  ever 
bemg  able  to  teach  them  any  thing.  Such  schoolmasters  there  have  been,  whose 
flchoote  were  nothing  but  so  many  dungeons  and  hells,  and  themselves  tyrants 
and  gaolers ;  where  the  poor  children  were  beaten  beyond  endurance  and  with- 
out cessation,  and  applied  themselves  to  their  task  laboriously  and  with  over-pushed 
diligence,  but  yet  with  very  small  profit.  A  well-informed  and  fiiithful  teacher, 
on  the  other  hand,  mingles  gentle  admonition  with  punishment,  and  incites  his 
pnpite  to  diligence  in  their  studies,  and  to  a  laudable  emulation  among  themselves ; 
and  so  they  become  rooted  and  grounded  in  all  kinds  of  desirable  knowledge,  as 
well  as  in  the  proprieties  and  the  virtues  of  life,  and  they  now  do  that  spontane- 
ously and  with  delight  which  formerly,  and  under  the  old  discipline,  they  ap- 
proached with  reluctance  and  dread. 

Z.      PLAN   FOR  SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION. 

Luther  writes,  in  1524,  to  Spalatin : 

I  send  yon  my  sketch  of  the  school  as  it  should  be,  that  you  may  lay  it  before 
the  elector ;  and  though  I  do  not  expect  that  much  heed  will  be  given  to  it,  yet  I 
must  venture,  and  leave  the  issue  with  God. 

Four  years  later,  (1528,)  Melancthon's  "  Manual  of  Visitation,"  made 
its  appearance,  in  which  he  communicated  a  full  and  complete  plan 
for  the  organization  of  schools,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
elector,  and  which  was,  undoubtedly,  based  upon  the  sketch  that 
Luther  had  sent  to  Spalatin.^ 

"^  Luther's  plan,  above  referred  to,  I  have  never  seen,  nor  is  it,  lo  far  as  I  am  aware,  on 
record.  That  Melancthon's,  however,  eaaentially  agrees  with  it  we  have  abundant  cauae  to 
conclude.  Especially  does  this  appear  from  a  letter  that  Melanctbon  wrote  to  Camerarhis. 
on  the  subject  of  the  Manual.  He  says  in  this,  "  you  will  see  that  I  have  written  nothing 
more  than  what  Luther  has  propounded,  poMim." 
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ZI.      UNITEMITIB8. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Christian  nobles  of  the  German  nation  on  the 
elevation  of  the  Christian  order,  Luther  takes  occasion  to  express  him- 
self on  German  universities  as  follows. 

Onr  univenities  need  a  good  thoroagh  parging ;  I  must  say  it,  let  whoever 
will  be  offended.  For,  what  are  they,  save  a  few  recently  instituted,  but  ^'  places 
of  exercise  for  the  chief  yonng  men,"  as  the  2nd  Book  of  Maccabees,  4:12, 
hath  it ;  where  a  free  life  is  led,  after  **  the  glory  of  the  Grecians  ;*'  where  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  fiiith  m  Christ  are  lightly  accounted  of ;  and  where  that  blind 
pagan,  Aristotle,  reigns  solitary  and  alone,  even  to  the  dethroning  of  Christ  7 
Now  this  is  my  counsel,  that  Aristotle's  books  on  physics,  metaphysics,  the  soul, 
and  ethics,  which  have  been  ever  esteemed  his  best,  should  be  thrown  away,  with 
all  the  host  of  those  which  pretend  to  treat  of  natural  science,  while  in  reality 
nothing  can  be  learned  from  them,  of  things  natural  or  things  spiritual 
cither :  add,  that  what  he  does  advance  not  a  soul  has  hitherto  understood,  and 
yet  so  many  noble  intellecto  have  been  weighed  down  and  paralyzed  under  the 
cost,  toil,  time  and  study  that  they  have  been  forced  to  devote  to  him. 

But  I  would,  nevertheless,  be  willing  to  retain  his  logic,  rhetoric  and  poetics — 
abridged,  I  would  prefer  them, — for  they  are  usefiil  to  direct  the  young  to  a  good 
style  of  speaking,  either  for  the  bar  or  the  pulpit ;  but  the  commentaries  and 
glosses  are  useless.  Cicero's  rhetoric,  likewise,  may  be  read,  but  only  the  pure 
and  simple  text,  unencumbered  with  your  unwieldy  and  interminable  commenta- 
ries. But  now,  they  teach  neither  how  to  plead  nor  how  to  preach,  but  all  the 
result  they  shew  is  mere  wrangling  and  stupidity.  And  we  ought,  moreover,  to 
adopt  the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  the  mathematics  and  history, 
all  which  I  commend  to  the  more  intelligent.  But,  the  claims  of  these  studies 
will  need  no  urging,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  right  earnest  desire  for  a  reformation. 
And  truly,  this  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence.  For,  here  our  Christian 
youth,  and  our  nobles,  in  whom  rest  the  hopes  of  Christianity,  are  to  be  taught, 
and  to  be  fitted  for  action.  And,  accordingly,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  reforma- 
tion and  a  renovation  of  our  universities  would  be  a  work  of  greater  magnitude 
than  pope  or  emperor  ever  undertook,  since  there  is  not  a  more  crafty,  or  a  more 
devilish  device  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth  than  a  university  overgrown  with  the 
thorns  and  the  briars  of  godless  ignorance. 

ZII.      THE  STUnV   OF    THE   BIBLE. 

We  have  given,  in  the  preceding  pages,  Luther's  opinion  of  many 
of  the  university  studies.  It  is  not  desirable,  he  says,  to  read  a  multi- 
tude of  books ;  among  such  as  are  read,  however,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures demand  our  chief  care. 

Books  should  be  fewer,  and  we  must  choose  out  the  best.  For  many  books  do 
not  impart  knowledge,  nor  much  reading  either ;  but,  that  which  is  good,  if  it  be 
read  often,  no  matter  how  small  its  compass,  that  it  is  which  throws  light  upon 
the  Word,  and  inspires  piety  besides.  Yea,  even  the  works  of  the  holy  Fathers, 
are  to  be  read  only  as  a  means  by  which  we  may  the  better  come  at  the  sense  of 
the  Word ;  but  now  we  read  them  for  themselves  and  abide  in  them,  without 
ever  coming  to  the  Scriptures ;  in  this,  we  are  like  men  who  look  at  the  guide- 
posts,  but  who  never  follow  the  road.  The  dear  Fathers  would  have  their  wrlt- 
mgs  load  us  into  the  Scriptures ;  let  us,  then,  carry  out  their  intention.  For  the 
Scriptures,  and  they  alone,  are  our  vineyard,  in  which  we  are  to  exercise 
ourselves,  and  to  labor. 

Above  all  things,  let  the  Scriptures  be  the  chief  and  the  most  frequently  used 
reading-book,  botii  in  primary  and  in  hi^h  schools ;  and  the  very  young  should  be 
kept  in  the  goepek.  Is  it  not  proper  ana  right  that  every  human  being,  by  the 
time  he  has  reached  his  tenth  year,  should  be  familiar  with  the  holy  gospels,  in 
which  the  very  core  and  marrow  of  his  life  is  bound  ?  Even  the  spinner  and  the 
seamstress  impart  the  mysteries  of  their  craft  to  their  daughters,  while  these  are 
yet  in  girlhood.    Ajid,  again,  when  the  high  schools  shall  have  become  grounded 
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in  the  Scriptores,  we  then  are  not  all  of  ns  to  tend  oar  sons  there,  as  is  Che 
practice  now,  when  numbers  alone  are  regarded*,  and  each  will  have  his  boy  a 
doctor ;  bat  we  ought  to  admit  only  those  who  are  best  fitted,  and  who  have  pre- 
viously been  well  trained  in  the  preparatory  schools ;  to  which  matter,  princes  or 
magistrates  ought  to  pay  special  attention,  not  allowing  any  to  be  sent  to  the  high 
schools  but  the  most  capable.  But,  where  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  bear  sway, 
there  I  would  counsel  none  to  send  his  child.  For  every  institution  will  dc^ner- 
ate,  where  God^s  word  is  not  in  daily  exercise ;  in  proof  of  this,  we  need  but 
look  at  those  who  have  been  monlded  by,  or  who  are  now  iu  the  high  schools. 
The  high  schools  ought  to  send  forth  men  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
become  bishops  and  pastors,  and  to  stand  in  the  van,  against  heretics,  the  devil, 
aod,  if  need  be,  the  whole  world.  But,  what  do  we  find  them  7  I  greatly  fear  they 
are  no  better  than  broad  gates  to  hell,  wherever  they  do  not  bosily  exercise  and 
practice  onr  youth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

XIII.      STUDY  or  THB   LANQUAGBS. 

In  what  high  esteem  Luther  held  the  languages,  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark.  To  Hebrew,  in  particular,  he  frequently 
recurs  in  terms  of  praise. 

The  Hebrew  tongue  surpasses  all  othen;  it  is  the  richest  in  words  of 
any,  and  it  is  pure:  it  borrows  nothing,  but  has  its  own  independent 
hue.  The  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Germans  aD  borrow ;  they  have,  moreover, 
many  compound  words,  whereas  the  Hebrew  has  none.  From  a  simple  word  die 
Crermans  make  twenty  oompounds,  which  all  proceed  from  it,  and  are  pieced 
together  out  of  it ;  as,  from  laufen^  to  run,  oome  entlaufen^  to  run  away  from  ; 
verlaufen^  to  run  wrong ;  umlaufen^  to  run  about ;  belaufen.  to  run  to  sec ;  ««- 
laufen^  to  run  toward ;  ahlaufen^  to  run  from  a  place  ;  weglaufen^  to  run  from 
oue^s  duty  ;  einlaufen^  to  run  in ;  etc.  On  the  contrary,  the  Hebrew  has  no  com- 
pound, no  patchwork  word,  but  each  idea  b  expressed  by  a  word  wholly  its  own. 
So,  again,  the  word  heart,  for  instance,  has  with  us  quite  a  generic  use.  For  it 
means  a  part  of  the  body,  as  if  we  should  say,  he  has  no  heart ;  that  is,  he  is 
spiritless  and  cowardly  ;  or  again,  my  heart  tells  me  that  his  heart  bums  within 
Mm ;  that  is,  that  he  is  angry.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  Hebrew  employs  a 
special  and  peculiar  word. 

In  reference  to  the  manner  of  learning  the  languages,  Luther  lays 
great  stress  upon  continual  practice,  though  lie  does  not  undervalue 
grammar,  by  any  means. 

We  learn  German  or  other  languages  much  better  by  word  of  mouth,  at  home, 
in  the  street,  or  at  the  church,  than  out  of  booka  Letters  are  dead  words ;  the 
utterances  of  the  mouth  arc  living  words,  which  in.  writing  can  never  stand  forth 
so  distinct  and  so  excellent,  as  the  soul  and  spirit  of  man  bodies  them  foith  through 
the  mouth. 

Tell  me,  where  was  there  ever  a  language,  which  men  could  learn  to  speak  with 
correctness  and  propriety  by  the  rules  of  grammar  T  Is  it  not  true  that  even 
those  languag(«,  like  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  which  possess  the  most  unerring 
rules,  are  much  better  learned  by  use  and  wont,  than  from  these  rules  7  Is  it 
not  then  extremely  absurd,  for  one  who  would  learn  the  sacred  tongue,  in  which 
divine  and  spiritual  things  are  discoursed  of,  to  neglect  a  straightforward  and  per- 
tinent search  into  the  subject-matter,  and  attempt,  instead,  ^  pick  the  language 
out  of  grammar  alone  ? 

He  gives  his  view  of  the  relation  of  the  things  signified  to  the 
words  which  express  them,  as  follows,  holding  that  an  understanding 
of  words  is  only  possible  where  there  is  an  understanding  of  things 

first. 

The  art  of  grammar  teaches  and  shows,  what  words  imply  and  signify ;  but  we 
must  first  learn  and  know  what  the  things  are,  and  what  the  matters  mean. 
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Hence,  must  he,  who  would  teaoh  and  preach,  first  know  his  sabjcct  and  its  bear- 
ingB,  before  he  can  speak  of  it ;  for  grammar  only  teaches  the  names  and  forms  of 
the  words  which  we  use  to  set  forth  our  subject. 

Our  knowledge  b  two-fold ;  relating  to  words  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  things.  And  accordingly,  he  who  does  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
thing  or  the  subject  of  which  he  is  to  speak,  will  not  find  a  knowledge  of  words 
of  any  service  to  him.  There  is  an  old  proverb,  which  runs  thus :  If  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  talking  of,  you  may  talk  forever,  and  no  man  will  be  the  wiser. 
Many  such  people  there  are  in  our  day.  For  we  have  many  very  learned  and 
veiT  eloquent  men,  who  appear  exceedingly  foolish  and  ridiculous,  because  they 
undertake  to  speak  of  that  which  they  have  never  understood. 

But,  whoever  has  the  matter  inwrought  into  his  being,  so  that  he  comprehends 
it  fully,  is  an  able  teacher,  and  reaches  the  heart,  whether  he  be  eloquent,  and 
have  a  ready  flow  of  words,  or  not.  So  Gato,  when  he  spoke  in  the  council,  had 
more  influence  than  Cicero,  albeit,  his  language  was  rough  and  devoid  of  all 
polish  and  elegance ;  and,  though  his  speech  was  not  skillfully  framed  to  produce 
conviction,  yet  no  one  ever  gave  a  thought  to  his  manner. 

Accordingly,  the  understanding  of  words,  or  grammar,  is  easy,  when  we  well 
miderstand  the  subject ;  as  Horace  also  says :  that  words  come  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, when  the  subject  has  been  duly  admitted  to  the  mind,  retained  there,  and 
fully  considered ;  but,  where  the  sabject  is  obscurely  apprehended,  there  the 
utmost  knowledge  of  words  will  do'  no  good.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  so 
fully  for  this  reason,  namely :  that  you  may  know,  if  you  shall  ever  read  the 
Rabbins,  what  sort  of  masters  you  will  have ;  they  may  well  understand  the  lan- 
guage, but  the  subjects  that  are  conveyed  in  it  they  know  notiilng  about,  nor  can 
they  ever  teach  them  in  a  true  and  proper  manner. 

But,  through  the  goodness  and  the  grace  of  Grod,  we  have  the  knowledge  and 
the  understanding  of  the  matters,  of  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  treat,  while  they 
are  left  in  blindness.  Hence,  though  they  know  the  grammar,  yet  they  have 
no  correct  understanding  of  the  Scriptures ;'  but,  as  Isaiah,  (29, 11,)  saith :  ^*  And 
the  vision  is  become  as  the  words  of  a  book  that  is  sealed.  Who  then  shall 
follow  them  ?" 

Now  let  no  one  think  or  conclude  firom  all  this  that  I  would  reject  the  gram- 
mar, for  this  is  altogether  necessary ;  but  this  much  I  do  say :  he  who,  with  the 
grammar,  does  not  study  tlie  contents  of  the  Scriptures  also,  will  never  make  a 
good  teacher.  For,  as  a  certain  one  has  said,  **  the  words  of  the  teacher  or 
preacher  should  follow  the  subject,  and  grow,  not  in  his  mouth,  but  out  of  his  heart" 

ZIV.      NATURAL  iOlXlfCB. 

In  commenting  on  Erasmus'  want  of  appreciation  of  natural  science, 
Luther  remarks : 

We  are  now  in  the  morning-dawn  of  a  better  life ;  for  we  are  beginning  again 
to  recover  that  knowledge  of  the  creation  which  we  lost  through  Adam's  fall. 
By  God^s  grace,  we  are  beginning  to  recognize,  even  in  the  structure  of  the 
humblest  floweret,  his  wondrous  glory,  his  goMlness,  and  his  omnipotence.  In  the 
creation  we  can  appreciate  in  some  measure  the  power  of  Him,  who  spake  and  it 
was  done,  who  commanded  and  it  stood  fast  Consider  the  peach-stone :  although 
it  is  very  hard,  yet,  in  its  due  season,  it  is  burst  asunder  by  the  force  of  the  very 
tender  germ  which  is  inclosed  within  the  shell.  But  all  this  Erasmus  passes  by, 
not  regarding  it  for  a  moment ;  and  views  thia  new  knowledge  of  the  creature 
only  as  cows  Took  upon  a  new  gate. 

ZV.      HISTOaT. 

The  importance  that  Luther  attached  to  history,  we  have  before 
adverted  to;  he  has  more,  to  the  same  purport,  in  his  pre£Eice  to 
Galeatti  Capella's  history  of  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

Says  the  highly-renowned  Roman,  Varro,  (so  this  prefiice  runs,)  the  best 
instruction  is  that  which  combines  illustration  and  example  with  precept.  For 
through  these  we  apprehend  the  speech  or  the  doctrine  more  dearly,  and  alio 
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retain  It  tbe  more  readily  in  our  memories ;  bat,  where  the  disooorae  is 
Uliutration,  no  matter  how  just  and  excellent  it  may  be  in  itaelf|  yet  it  does  not 
move  the  heart  with  such  power,  neither  is  it  bo  cleari  nor  so  easily  remembered. 
Henoe,  we  may  see  what  a  prioeless  value  resides  in  histories.  For  all  that  phi- 
losophers,  sages,  and  the  collective  wisdom  of  humanity  can  devise  or  teach,  rela> 
tive  to  tlie  conduct  of  life,  this,  history,  with  her  incidents  and  examples,  enforces, 
causing  it  all  to  pass  before  onr  eyes,  so  to  speak,  as  if  we  oarselves  were  on  the 
spot,  beholding  those  things  in  action,  whose  nature  we  had  heard  before  in  doc- 
trine or  in  precept  There  we  learn  what  things  those  who  were  pious  and  wise 
pursued,  what  they  shunned,  and  how  tiiey  lived,  and  how  it  fined  with  them,  or 
how  they  were  rewarded  ;  and  again,  how  they  lived  who  were  wioked  and  ofasti- 
nate  in  their  ignorance,  and  what  punishments  overtook  them. 

And  did  we  but  think  of  it,  all  laws,  arts,  good  counsels,  warnings,  threateningB, 
terrors, — all  solace,  strength,  insiruotiaD,  forenght,  wisdom,  pn^ence,  together 
with  every  virtue, — flow  firom  records  and  histories  as  from  a  living  fountain.  For 
histories  are  an  exhibition,  memorial,  and  monument  of  the  woria  and  Ae  judg- 
ments of  God ;  how  he  upholds  and  rules  the  worid,  and  men  more  than  w, 
causing  their  plans  to  prosper  or  to  fail,  lifting  them  on  high,  or  humbling  thew  in 
the  dust,  according  as  their  deeds  are  good  or  evil.  And  though  thera  be 
many  who  neither  know  nor  regard  God,  yet  even  such  can  not  fiiil  to  start  heck 
before  the  portraitures  of  history,  and  to  fear  lest  the  same  evils  come  upon  them, 
too,  that  overtook  this  or  that  person,  whose  coarse  is  graven,  as  a  warning,  foraver 
apon  the  page  of  history ;  whereby  they  will  be  far  more  deeply  moved,  than  if 
you  should  strive  to  restrain  and  curb  them  with  the  bare  letter  of  the  law,  or 
with  mere  dry  doctrine.  So  we  read,  not  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  but  in 
pagan  books  too,  how  the  men  of  old  instanced  and  held  up  to  view  the  example 
of  their  forefathers,  in  word  and  in  deed,  when  they  wished  to  arouse  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people,  or  when  on  any  occasion  they  would  teach  and  admonish,  or 
warn  and  deter. 

Henoe,  too,  historians  are  the  most  useful  of  men,  and  the  best  of  teachers. 
Nor  can  we  ever  accord  too  much  praise,  honor,  or  gratitude  to  them ;  and  it 
should  be  the  work  of  the  great  ones  of  tiie  earth,  as  emperors,  kings,  and  the 
like,  to  cause  a  faithAil  record  to  be  made  of  the  history  of  their  own  times,  and 
to  have  such  records  sacredly  preserved  and  set  in  order  in  libraries.  And,  to 
this  end,  they  should  spare  no  expense,  which  may  be  needful,  to  edncate  and 
maintain  those  persons  whose  talents  mark  them  out  for  this  task. 

But  he  who  would  write  history,  must  be  a  saperior  man, — lion-hearted  and 
fearless  in  writing  truth.  For  most  manage  to  pass  by  in  silence,  or  at  least  to 
gloss  over  the  vices  or  the  mischances  of  their  times,  to  please  great  lords  or  their 
own  friends ;  or  they  give  too  high  a  place  to  minor,  or  it  may  be,  insignificant 
actions ;  or  else,  from  an  overweening  love  of  country,  and  a  hatred  toward 
foreign  nations,  they  bedizen  or  befoul  histories,  according  to  their  own  likes  or 
dislikes.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  suspicious  air  invests  histories,  and  God's  providence 
is  shamefully  obscured ;  so  the  Greeks  did  in  their  perverseness,  so  the  Pope's 
flatterers  have  done  heretofore,  and  are  now  doing,  till  it  has  come  to  this,  at  last, 
that  wo  do  not  know  what  to  admit  or  what  to  reject.  Thus  the  noble,  precious, 
and  highest  use  of  history  is  overlooked,  and  we  have  only  a  vain  babble  and 
gossip.  And  this  is  because  the  worthy  task  of  writing  annals  and  records  is 
open  to  every  one  wtthont  discrimination ;  and  they  write  or  slur  over,  praise  or 
condemn,  at  their  will. 

How  important,  then,  is  it,  that  this  ofHce  should  be  filled  by  men  of  eminence, 
or  at  least  by  those  who  are  worthy.  For,  inasmuch  as  histories  are  records  of 
God's  work,  that  is,  of  his  ffrace  and  his  displeasure,  which  men  should  believe 
with  as  much  reason  as  if  the  same  stood  written  in  the  Bible,  surely  they  ought 
to  be  penned  with  all  diligence,  truth  and  fidelity.  This,  however,  will,  I  fear, 
never  come  to  pass,  unless  the  enactment  which  was  in  force  with  the  Jews  shall 
again  bear  sway.  Meanwhile,  we  must  rest  content  with  our  histories  as  they  are, 
and  reflect  and  judge  for  ourselves,  as  we  peruse  them,  whether  the  writer  has 
been  warped  through  Hblyot  or  prejudice,  whether  be  praises  or  blames  either  too 
little  or  too  much,  according  as  the  persons  or  the  events  that  come  under  his 
notice,  please  or  displease  him ;  just  as  in  such  a  loose  government  as  ours,  we 
must  endure  to  have  carriers  dilate  their  foreign  wine  with  water,  so  that  we  can 
not  buy  the  pure  growth,  bat  must  content  ourselves  with  getting  some  part  pure, 
be  this  more  or  be  it  U 
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Xn.      LOOIO — EHBTOMO. 

Luther  has  much  to  say,  in  the  ^  Table  Talk,"  both  on  logic  and 
on  rhetoric. 

Logic  IB  a  lofty  art ;  it  speaks  direct,  whether  of  wrong  or  right,  as  if  I  should 
say,  *"  give  me  some  drink.''  Bat  rhetoric  adds  ornament,  as  thus :  "  give  me 
of  the  pleasant  piece  in  the  cellar,  the  corling,  sparkling  juice,  that  maites  the 
heart  merry." 

Logic  tells  US  how  to  teach  every  thing ;  still,  for  all  this,  though  we  have 
learned  it  so  that  we  thoroughly  understand  it,  it  does  not,  of  itself,  give  us  the 
ability  to  teach  any  thing ;  for  it  is  only  an  instrument  and  a  tool,  by  means  of 
which  we  may  impart,  in  a  correct  and  methodical  manner,  that  which  we  already 
understand  and  know.  For  instance,  I  can  not  speak  of  mining  or  of  the  duties 
of  the  overseer  of  a  mine,  because  I  neither  know  how  to  open  a  mine,  nor  how 
to  sink  a  shaft,  nor  can  I  tell  where  the  galleries  should  run ;  but,  had  I  searched 
into  this  matter,  and  beeome  familiar  with  it,  I  should  then  be  better  able  to  speak 
on  the  subject  than  the  surveyor  himselt  Logic  does  not  famish  the  subject  of 
which  we  are  to  speak,  or  the  branch  that  we  are  to  teach ;  it  only  directs  us  how 
to  teaoh  such  branch,  or  to  speak  of  such  subject,  in  a  just  and  appropriate  manner, 
with  method,  directness,  and  brevity. 

Logic  is  a  useful  and  a  necesBary  art,  which  we  ought  with  as  much  reason  to 
stody  and  to  learn  as  we  do  arithmetic  or  geometry.  And,  though  there  are  some 
heads  80  sharp  by  nature,  that  they  can  draw  conclusions  and  form  judgments,  on 
almost  any  subject,  from  the  impressions  they  receive  from  it,  yet  this  is  an  uncer- 
tain and  a  dangerous  gift,  unless  art  come  to  its  aid.  For  logic  gives  us  a  clear, 
correct,  and  methodi<»l  arrangement,  showing  us  the  grounds  of  our  conclusions, 
and  how  we  may  know,  to  a  certainty,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  what 
IS  right  or  wrong,  and  what  we  should  judge  and  decide. 

Logic  teaches,  rhetoric  moves  and  persiudes ;  the  latter  controls  the  will,  the 
former  the  understanding.  St.  Paul  includes  them  both,  in  Romans,  12  :  7,  8 : 
"  He  that  teacheth,  let  him  wait  on  teaching ;  or  he  that  ezhorteth,  on  exhortation." 

The  most  excellent  fruit  and  use  of  logic  is  to  define  and  describe  a  thing  with 
completeness  and  brevity,  and,  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  it  is.  Hence,  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  use  good,  pointed,  and  intel- 
ligible words,  words  that  are  in  common  use,  and  thereby  fitted  to  call  up  and  set 
forth  the  matter,  so  that  men  may  understand  just  what  it  includes.  And,  if  any 
man  has  this  power,  let  him  give  Grod  the  glory,  for  it  is  a  special  gift  and  grace, 
since  blinded  writings  often  disguise  their  sentiments  designedly,  with  astonishing, 
fiu'-fetched,  or  obsolete  words ;  inventing  a  new  style  and  mode  of  speaking,  so 
double-sided,  double-tongued,  and  intertangled,  that,  when  convenient,  they  can 
bend  their  language  into  whatever  meaning  they  choose,  as  the  heretics  do. 

Eloquence  does  not  consist  in  a  tinseled  Sourish  of  gaudy  and  unfamiliar  words, 
but  in  that  chaste  and  polished  expression,  which,  like  a  beautiful  painting,  shows 
the  subject-matter  in  a  clear,  suitable  and  every  way  admirable  light.  They  who 
coin  and  foist  in  strange  words,  must  also  bring  in  strange  and  novel  things,  as  did 
Scotus,  with  his  "  hiccity,"  "  nominality,"  etc.,  or  the  Anabaptists,  with  their 
^^  immersion,"  "  purification,"  "  quietism,"  etc.  Hence,  yon  should  beware,  above 
all  things,  of  those  who  make  frequent  use  of  new,  uniaroiliar  and  useless  words  \ 
for  such  a  mode  of  speaking  is  at  war  with  all  true  eloqnenoe. 

ZVII.      MATHEMATICS. 

Luther  was  desirous,  as  we  have  seen,  to  have  the  mathematics 
introduced  into  the  universities.  In  astronomy,  he  took  ground 
against  Copernicus.  !N evertheless  he  could  not  abide  astrology,  though 
Melancthon  maintained  its  truth.  Among  other  arguments  against 
it,  that  of  Augustin  was  his  chief  stronghold,  namely,  that  Esau  and 
Jacob  were  both  bom  at  the  same  time,  consequently  under  the  same 
constellation,  and  were,  nevertheless,  wholly  unlike  each  other  in  all 
respects. 
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XTIII.      FBTIIOAL  EXEECUE. 

Exercise  and  music  both,   Luther  commends   highly ;    and  he 

opposed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  moping  and  joyless  tenets  of  the  monltish 

teachers. 

It  was  admirably  provided  and  ordered  by  the  ancienta  that  the  people  shonld 
have  honorable  and  useful  modes  of  exercise  to  resort  to,  so  that  they  might  not 
fall  into  gluttony,  lewdness,  surfeiting,  rioting,  and  gambling.  Accordingly,  I 
pronounce  in  favor  of  these  two  exercises  and  pastimes,  namely,  music,  and  the 
knightly  sports  of  fencing,  wrestling,  etc.;  of  which,  the  one  drives  care  and  gloom 
from  the  heart,  and  the  other  gives  a  full  development  to  the  limbs,  and  maintains 
the  body  in  health.  And  another  argument  for  them  is  this,  that  they  keep  men 
from  tippling,  lewdness,  cards,  and  dice,  which,  alas!  are  now  so  common  ever>* 
where,  at  court  and  in  the  town,  where  we  hear  nothing  but  '*  (air  play  !"  ^*  more 
wine !"  and  the  like  phrases.  And  then,  in  their  flush,  they  stake  yoo,  perhaps, 
an  hundred  gulden  or  more,  at  a  oast.  So  it  goes,  when  those  other  honorable 
exercises  and  knightly  sports  are  scorned  and  neglected. 

XIX.    Mcrsic. 
Music  was  Luther's  joy  and  delight 

Music  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  best  gifts  of  God  ;  and  Satan  hates  it,  nor  can 
he  bear  it,  since  by  its  means  we  exorcise  many  temptations  and  wicked  thoughts. 
Music  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  arts.  The  notes  breathe  life  into  the  words.  It 
chases  away  the  spirit  of  melancholy,  as  we  may  see  by  the  case  of  King  Saul. 
Some  of  our  nobility  think  that  they  have  done  some  great  thing,  when  they  give 
three  thousand  gulden  yearly  toward  music,  and  yet  they  will  throw  away,  with- 
out scruple  perhaps,  thirty  tliousand  on  follies.  Kings,  princes  and  lords  must 
maintain  music,  (for  it  is  the  duty  of  great  potentates  and  monarchs  to  uphold 
excellent,  liberal  arts,  as  well  as  laws,)  inasmuch  as  the  common  people  and  private 
individuals  desire  it,  and  would  have  it  if  their  means  were  sufficient.  Music  is 
tlie  best  solace  to  a  wearied  man ;  through  it,  the  heart  is 'again  quieted,  quickened, 
and  refreshed  ;  as  that  one  says,  in  Virgil : 

**  Tu  edtamM  ir^iart  leves,  ego  dicere  versMt." 

Do  you  play  the  air,  and  I  will  sing  the  verse. 

Music  is  a  half-discipline,  and  it  is  a  teacher ;  it  makes  men  gentler  and  milder^ 
more  mannerly  and  more  rational.  And  even  poor  violinists  or  organists  do  us 
this  service,  they  show  us  what  a  noble  and  excellent  art  music  is,  as  we  can 
distinguish  white  the  better  if  we  place  black  beside  it. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1538,  while  Dr.  M.  Luther  was  entertaining  some 
musicians  at  his  house,  who  sung  many  sweet  tunes  and  lofty  cantatas,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  his  rapture :  "  If  in  this  life  our  Lord  God  has  scattered  around  and 
heaped  upon  us  such  noble  gifts,  what  will  it  be  in  that  immortal  life,  where  all  is 
perfection  and  fullness  of  delight  ?  But  here  we  have  only  the  beginning,  the 
materia  prima.  I  have  always  loved  music.  He  who  knows  this  art  is  in  the 
right  frame,  and  fitted  for  every  good  pursuit.  We  can  not  do  without  music  in 
our  schools.  A  schoolmaster  must  know  how  to  sing,  or  I  would  not  allow  him 
to  teach.  Nor  ought  we  to  ordain  young  theologians  to  the  sacred  office,  unless 
they  have  first  been  well-tried  and  practiced  in  the  art  in  the  school."  As  they 
sang  a  cantata  of  Senders,  Luther  was  filled  with  emotion  and  wonder,  praising  it 
highly.  He  then  said :  ^'  Such  a  cantata  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  compose,  even 
though  I  should  try  to  my  utmost ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  Senffi^l  expound  a 
psalm  as  well  as  I.  For  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  of  divers  kinds ;  so  in  one 
body  there  are  different  members.  But  no  one  is  contented  with  his  own  gift,  no 
one  rests  satisfied  with  what  Grod  has  bestowed  upon  him,  for  all  wisli  to  be,  not 
members  merely,  but  the  whole  body. 

Music  is  a  fair,  glorious  gift  of  God  ;  and  it  lies  very  near  to  theology.  I  would 
not  part  with  my  small  foculty  of  music  for  vast  possessions.  We  should  practice 
the  young  continually  in  this  art,  for  it  will  make  able  and  polished  men  of  them. 

singing  is  the  best  art  and  exercise.    It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
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world ;  it  is  far-removed  from  the  jar  and  wrangling  of  theoourt  and  the  lawsuit. 
Singers,  too,  are  never  overwhelmed  with  oare,  but  are  joyful ;  and,  with  their 
ainffing,  they  drive  care  out  and  away.'' 

And  he  said  further  :  **  How  comes  it  to  pass  that,  in  carnal  things,  we  have 
80  many  a  fine  poem,  and  so  many  a  sweet  song,  whiie,  in  spiritual  things,  all  is  so 
oold  and  listless  V^  He  then  recited  some  German  odes,  The  Tournament,  by 
Bollen,  etc.  **  I  hold  this  to  be  the  reason,  as  St.  Paul  has  expressed  it,  in 
Romans,  7 :  23 ;  *  I  see  another  law  warring  in  my  members,'  a  law  that  will  not 
be  overcome,  and  that  does  not  yield  up  its  power  so  readily  as  does  the  law  in 
the  soul.  If  any  one  despises  music,  as  all  the  fanatics  do,  I  can  not  confide  in 
him.  For  music  is  a  gift  and  bestowment  of  Grod ;  it  does  not  proceed  from  man. 
And  it  drives  away  the  devil,  and  makes  men  happy :  in  it,  we  forget  all  anger, 
hisciviousnesa,  pride,  and  every  vice.  Next  to  theology  I  rank  music,  and  hold  it 
in  almost  equal  honor.  For  look  how  David  and  all  holy  men  have  uttered  their 
heavenly  meditations  in  verse,  rhyme  and  song.  Quid  pacU  tempore  regnal 
mutica,^'* 

I  am  convinced  that  my  readers  would  feel  aggrieved,  were  I  to 
(^er  them  an  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  Luther.  In  fact, 
were  any  apology  in  plaoe,  it  would  be  for  my  having  omitted  so 
much ;  and  this  I  have  done  because  I  feared  lest  I  might  communi- 
cate some  passages  that  we  were  all  perfectly  well  acquainted  with. 
Among  such  I  would  plaoe  the  admirable  preface  to  the  little  book, — 
the  book  which  he  composed  at  the  same  time  with  the  writings 
abore  cited, — ^the  shorter  catechism. 

Who  will  not  be  delighted  to  recognize  this  great  man  as  a 
reformer  of  German  education,  also  ?  His  admonitions  have  reached 
the  hearts  of  myriads  of  our  countrymen,  awakened  many  sleeping 
consciences,  and  strengthened  many  feeble  hands ;  his  utterances  have 
been  to  both  princes  and  people  as  the  yoioe  of  God. 

And  he  has  deserved  such  confidence  in  the  fullest  measure,  because 
he  also  received  into  his  own  heart,  so  abundantly,  that  faith  which 
worketh  by  love.  What  could  not  such  a  divinely-governed,  and  un- 
tiring love  accomplish,  seconded  as  it  was  by  such  great  gifts ;  so  clear 
an  eye,  so  sound  an  understanding,  such  aptness  for  the  languages, 
such  creative  skill  in  speech,  such  a  soaring  imagination,  and  such 
profound  speculation  ?  Who  among  all  of  Luther's  contemporaries 
can  compare  with  him  in  genuine,  comprehensive  culture  ?  Only  let 
us  not  guage  culture  with  the  measuring-rod  of  the  Latinized  school 
pedant,  neither  with  that  of  the  Mephistophelian  scoffer ;  for  we  have 
to  do  with  large  spiritual  gifts,  which  were  brought,  into  the  service  of 
a  consecrated,  determined,  irresistible  will, — ^a  will  made  free  by  the 
Son,  a  will  that  governed  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  purposed  to  serve 
God,  and  God*s  will  alone. 

*  On  thia  head,  also  compars  Lutber's  letter  to  Louis  Senffel,  musician  to  the  Duke  of  Bava. 
ria.    1>eWette,  4,  180 

No.  11.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.]— 29. 
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X.   LETTERS  TO  A  TOUNQ  TEACHER. 

BT    QIDION    T.   THATBIl, 
lAte  Prindpal  of  ChaonQj-Hall  School,  Bostoo. 


In  ibis  age  of  steam^  when  utility  and  conservatism  are  oflen 
compelled  to  yield  to  pretension  and  hurry,  irrespective  of  positive 
gain  or  loss  to  the  community,  no  one  thing  connected  with  school 
education  seems  to  have  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  the  would-be 
reformers  or  ^'  new  lights "  among  the  teachers  of  our  times,  than 
penmanship,  or  the  methods  of  teaching  it  in  schools.  And,  conse- 
quently, the  handwriting  of  our  young  men  is  very  inferior  to  that 
of  the  last  generation,  comparing  like  classes  with  like.  This  may 
be  shown  by  comparing  the  signatures  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati,  as  they 
were  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  Bevolutionary  War,  with  any  simi- 
lar number  of  signatures  to  any  public  document  of  the  present  day. 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  department  of  elementary 
education  has  lost  nothing  of  its  importance,  either  positive  or  rela- 
tive, by  the  introduction  into  the  schools  of  a  yariety  of  other  studies, 
— studies  unquestionably  useful,  but  not  to  be  pursued  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a  good  handwriting,  whatever  their  grade  or  character.  Men  may 
live  and  thrive,  occupy  responsible  and  useful  positions  in  society, 
serve  their  fellow-men,  become  good  patriots,  philanthropists,  and 
Christians,  and  know  little  or  nothing  of  geometry  or  physiology , 
but  to  write  illegibly  or  badly  is  almost  to  forfeit  one's  respectability. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  We  all  know  individu- 
als, eminent  for  their  talents,  knowledge,  and  position,  whose  hand- 
writing is  as  difficult  to  decipher  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt; 
men  who  seem  to  glory  in  this  peculiarity,  and  who  lose  nothing  in 
the  public  estimation  from  its  indulgence.  Still,  they  are  not  suitable 
examples  for  others,  in  this  respect.  No  merchant  would  employ 
them  in  his  counting-room ;  no  author  would  choose  such  for  amanu- 
enses; and  surely  they  would  be  the  last  placed  in  tiie  teacher's 
diair. 
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We  mnst,  therefore,  assame  that  it  is  as  indispensable  to  write 
well  as  to  do  any  other  thing  well.  This  idea  was  believed  and  prac- 
tised upon  until  within  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  When  what 
is  called  the  "  double-headed  system  "  was  universally  prevalent  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  then  town  of  Boston,  the  writing-master 
was  appointed  on  account  of  his  supposed  dexterity  in  the  teaching  of 
penmanship,  and  no  one  was  chosen,  either  master  or  assistant,  who 
was  not  himself  a  good  penman.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
The  pupils  of  these  schools  became  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
their  chirography.  They  needed  no  better  recommendation  to  the 
favor  of  merchants  in  distant  cities,  than  to  have  been  educated  at 
one  of  them.  It  is  true,  the  range  of  their  attainments  was  not 
extensive ;  but  what  they  professed  to  do  ihey  did  well ;  and  when 
they  left  school  for  the  counting-room,  they  were  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  first  steps  of  a  business  life,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
employers,  and  with  a  rational  prospect  of  personal  success. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  preparation  was  obtained  at  too 
great  a  cost  of  time  and  labor  to  the  teacher,  and  that  more  occupa- 
tion should  have  been  furnished  to  the  pupil ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  before  the  introduction  of  metallic  pens  into  the 
schools,  when  two  persons  —  the  master  and  the  usher  —  were  obliged 
to  make  and  mend  a  thousand  quill  pens  a  day  in  a  single  school; 
which  service  occupied  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  time  as  to 
leave  but  little,  comparatively,  for  other  duties.  Besides,  there  were 
two  large  apartments  in  each  building,  one  of  which  was  devoted 
to  instruction  in  Beading,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  (occasion- 
ally) Composition;  and  the  other  to  Writing  and  Arithmetic, — 
a  portion  of  the  scholars  attending  one  department  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  other  in  the  afternoon  —  alternating  between  the 
two.  But,  if  the  very  most  was  not  made  of  the  hours  in  school  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children,  a  greater  evil  was  avoided — that  of  an 
excess  of  lessons  for  study,  not  only  in  the  school  halls,  but  at  tho 
fireside  at  home.  This  evil  practice  has,  of  late,  attained  such  a 
point  as  to  threaten  the  health  and  life  of  the  children,  and.  to  entail 
upon  the  community  a  race  of  enfeebled  beings,  crushed  or  enervated 
in  body,  by  overloading  and  overworking  the  mind,  while  little  or  no 
physical  relaxation  or  exercise  is  allowed,  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
the  unnatural  process. 

In  some  respects  the  system  of  these  schools  has  been  improved ; 
and  most  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts  have  fol- 
lowed, or  are  following,  the  lead  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  well  to 
have  0916  head,  and  make  him  responsible  for  the  condition  of  all  the 
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departmeDts ;  but  where  this  last  thiDg  is  not  done, — where  the  sey- 
eral  teaohers  of  a  large  school  aet  independently  of  the  principal 
teadier,  —  the  arrangement  may  prove  to  be  a  retrograde  step ;  and 
this,  in  fact,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  condition  of  some  of  the  schools 
aboat  OS  and  elsewhere. 

But,  on  the  particular  topic  under  consideration,  —  the  yalue  of 
penmanship,  and  its  present  deterioration,  —  I  haye  some  additional 
remarks  to  make,  and  some  yiews  to  offer,  corroboratiye  of  my  own, 
from  other  quarters. 

Edward  EyxRirr  is  indebted  to  the  public  schools  of  Boston  for 
his  early  education.  His  handwriting  is  not  only  perfectly  legible, 
but  neat  and  handsome.  In  one  of  his  recent  speeches,  at  a  school- 
gathering  in  the  city,  he  says,  —  alluding  to  the  subject  of  writing, 
as  taught  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  —  **  that  beautiful  old  Boston 
handwriting,  which,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  has,  in  the  march  of  innova- 
tion (which  is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  improvement),  been 
changed  very  little  for  the  better,''^  And  this  sentiment,  divested  of 
the  Governor's  courteous  manner,  means,  I  presume,  "has  been 
changed  "  very  nmchfor  the  toorse, 

Henby  Williams  (late  junior),  for  seventeen  years  principal  of 
the  Winthrop  School  in  Boston,  and  second  to  no  one  of  the  public 
teachers  in  the  beauty  of  his  penmanship,  —  acquired  under  the 
instruction  of  Benjamin  Holt,  formerly  of  the  Mayhew  School,  — 
says,  in  an  article  on  Writing,  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for 
Nov.,  1855 :  "  Writing  is  an  imitative  art,  whidb  requires  a  carefiil 
and  exact  training.  The  eye  and  the  hand,  the  taste  and  the  judg- 
ment, are  constantly  employed  in  producing  the  denred  result,  until 
the  hand  has  attained  a  cunning  which  enables  it  to  execute,  almost 
mechanically,  every  required  movement.  We  mean  that  volition 
becomes  so  rapid,  that  execution  seems,  after  long  practice,  to  be  but 
the  habit  of  the  hand ;  illustrated  thus  by  Pope : 

'  True  ease  in  writing  oomes  from  art,  not  chance, 
Ab  those  more  easiest  who  have  learned  to  danoe  ; ' 

affixing  to  <  writing '  the  technical  meaning  which  is  often  assigned 
to  it.  This  art  is  partly  mechanical  and  partly  a  mental  operation. 
At  first  the  mental  operation  needs  as  much  to  be  watched  over  and 
aided  as  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  hand ;  indeed,  much  more. 
You  give  a  ohild  a  letter  to  imitate.  What  is  the  process  whi<^  the 
task  involves?  He  observes  the  character,  but  not  with  the  practised 
eye,  the  taste  and  judgment  of  a  penman.    He  then  attempts  to  pat 
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into  form  and  outline  his  own  idea  of  the  letter.  Glie  resalt  is  a  fee- 
ble abortion.  He  tries  again  and  again.  His  teacher  will  tell  hin^ 
we  think,  if  he  is  judicious,  to  do  it  slowly,  until  he  is  quite  success- 
fol.  Those  who  have  had  much  experience  in  teaching  young  chil- 
dren, will  credit  the  assertion,  that  it  will  generally  require  two  or 
three  years'  training  before  the  fifty-two  characters  of  the  large  and 
small  alphabets  are  mastered.  Hurrying  only  retards  the  child's 
progress.  After  he  has  learned,  by  long  and  careful  painstaking,  to 
imitate  these  forms,  he  then  learns  to  combine  them;  to  exercise 
his  judgment  in  spacing  the  characters ;  to  discern  the  fitness  of  their 
relative  lengths  and  proportions ;  and  to  preserve  carefully  an  exaot 
parallelism  in  their  formation." 

The  following  article,  from  a  late  Boston  paper,  —  I  know  not  what 
one,  —  is  evidently  the  work  of  an  individual,  well  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  as  far  ha  Writing  is  concerned, —  although  I  dissent  from 
his  views  of  what  is  doing  in  Arithmetic^  believing  that  that  subject 
receives  at  least  as  much  attention  in  the  schools  as  it  can  fairly 
claim ;  —  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  his  testimony  to  strengthen 
my  position : 

"PsKHANSHiP. — Within  the  present  generation  there  has  been 
more  deterioration  in  penmanship  than  in  any  other  branch  of  educa»> 
tion.  In  days  of  yore  a  good,  round,  legible  handwriting  was  coa> 
sidered  indispensable  to  our  youth ;  and  our  fiithers,  if  they  could 
get  no  more  of  an  education,  were  pretty  sure  to  understand  Arith- 
metic as  fiir  as  the  Eule  of  Three,  and  to  write  a  good  hand.  And 
we  are  heterodoxical  enough  to  believe  that  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  business,  that  education,  limited  as  it  was,  is  preferable  to  the 
cramming  which  boys  undergo  now-a-days,  to  the  neglect  of  chirog- 
raphy,  and  the  simple  rules  of  Arithmetic.       »        »        ♦        « 

*'  Why  are  the  writers  of  the  present  day  less  rapid  and  less  legible, 
chirographically,  than  they  were  fifty  or  even  twenty  years  ago  ?  We 
answer,  first,  because  they  are  not  properly  taught  A  writing-master 
in  the  olden  time  always  insisted  upon  three  points  —  first,  that  the 
pupil  should  commence  with,  and  be  drilled  upon,  large  letters,  until 
he  knew  how  to  shape  them  regularly  and  well ;  seoondly,  that  there 
should  be  a  rotundity  to  all  the  letters  which  admit  of  it;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  pupil,  in  school,  should  always  write  slowly.* 

*  The  ^ird  point  was  a  school  axiom  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  embodied  in 
thedistleb, 

**Levii  to  VTito  9low ;  all  otber  gnoea 
Witt  fbUov-  in  their  proper  plaoM.**  —  T. 
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'•Now  mark  ihe  oonseqaeDce  of  such  teaching.  The  pupil  made 
straight  marks  until  he  could  make  really  straight  ones,  and  write 
them  parallel  to  each  other.  Then  he  was  advanced  to  curve  letters, 
and  finally  to  those  letters  combined  of  straight  lines  and  curves. 
He  was  required  to  consume  an  hour  in  writing  his  copy  of  twelve 
lines,  or  one  line  in  five  minutes.  By  this  slowness  his  eye  became 
accustomed  to  form.  After  writing  single  letters,  he  was  taught  to 
write  words,  and  then  sentences,  and  for  the  first  year  or  two  he  was 
kept  exclusively  upon  what  the  schoolmasters  call  large  hand.  Then 
he  was  allowed  to  write  copies  of  a  medium  hand,  and  finally  of  fine 
hand. 

^*  No  flourishing  was  then  allowed  upon  copy-books.  Boys  were 
not  taught  to  draw  ornithological  specimens  with  the  pen,  nor  to  use 
the  pen  for  any  other  than  its  proper  purpose.  They,  therefore,  came 
from  school  legible  penmen.  Of  course  the  reader  will  ask  what  is 
the  cause  of  more  illegibility  in  penmanship  now?  We  propose  to 
answer. 

"  Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  new  race  of  writing-masters  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  who  proposed  to  make  their  pupils  exchange  a 
very  bad  for  a  very  good  style  of  writing  in  from  ten  to  twenty  les- 
sons. They  called  their  systems  by  inappropriate  names,  such  as 
*  anti-angular,*  and  the  like.  For  a  time  they  claimed  to  be,  and  on 
the  surface  appeared  to  be,  success^  Their  systems,  mainly  pro- 
fessing to  be  anti-angular,  were  peculiarly  a  combination  of  straight 
marks  and  very  acute  angles,  so  as  to  destroy  the  proper  rotundity 
of  the  letters.  An  incautious  observer,  from  the  pains  that  they 
took  to  make  their  pupils  observe  size  in  the  formation  of  the  letters, 
would  say  that  their  handwriting  looked  better  after  the  twenty  les- 
sons than  before ;  but,  if  he  would  attempt  to  read  it,  he  would  find 
the  new  hand  more  illegible  than  the  old. 

"Multitudes  were  duped  in  this  manner,  and,  having  expended 
their  money  and  their  time,  soon  after  relapsed  into  t^e  old  hand 
which  they  had  previously  acquired,  and  such  did  not  again  trouble 
the  writing-masters  who  teach  in  a  very  few  lessons.  That  experi- 
ence taught  the  people,  what  they  ought  to  have  discovered  by  a 
little  reflection,  that  chirography  is  a  mechanical  art,  and  needs  long^ 
continued  practice  to  make  its  subject  a  good  penman.  To  make  a 
bad  penman  into  a  good  one,  in  from  ten  to  twenty,  or  even  in  a  hun- 
dred lessons,  is  precisely  similar  to  giving  a  boy  a  skilful  use  of  the 
plane  in  just  so  many  hours.  Nay,  worse  than  that ;  for  the  plane 
can  be  skilfully  managed  by  an  eye  competent  to  judge  of  smooth- 
ness alone ;  but  the  penman  must  appreciate  size,  fi>rm,  regularity. 
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aad  beauty.  Unless  he  does  all  this,  his  penmanship  will  be  poor ; 
and  ho  must  not  only  appreciate  these  qualities,  but  be  able  to  exe- 
cute them  in  his  copy.  Talk  of  imparting  this  in  twenty  lessons ! 
The  proposition  is  simply  absurd.  If  he  has  a  correct  taste  and  a 
fancy  for  chirography,  he  will  get  a  good  handwriting  by  years  of 
attention,  and  then  he  may  write  fast  without  writing  illegibly. 
There  is  no  shorter  road  to  good  penmanship,  maugre  the  pretensions 
of  quacks  and  sciolists." 

Another  reason  for  the  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  writing  of 
the  present  day  is,  I  apprehend,  a  low  estimate  of  its  value  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  appoint  the  teachers.*  If  the  candidate  is  found 
to  be  what  is  called  a  **  good  scholar,"  deficiency  in  penmanship  is 
hardly  considered  a  bar  to  his  election ;  although  to  write  well  is  as 
essential  a  qualification  in  a  good  teacher  of  a  common  school,  as 
proficiency  in  any  one  of  the  studies  embraced  in  the  school  course. 
There  should  be  an  acknowledged  standard  by  which  to  determme 
merit  in  this  important  branch  of  learning.  The  spirits  of  the  past 
renowned  penmen  of  England  and  our  own  country  should  be  evoked, 
—  Champion,  Milne,  Tileston,  Carter,  Fox,  the  Webbs,  Holt,  and 
others,  possessed  like  them  of  undisputed  skill  in  teaching  and 
executing  good  writing.  If  candidates  for  places  could  make  no 
approach  to  a  good  degree  of  skill  like  theirs,  they  should  not  be 
chosen.  Let  the  voice  of  the  community  resolutely  demand  this,  and 
it  would  be  forthcoming.  It  is  attainable  by  most  of  those  who  wish 
to  become  teachers, —  on  the  condition  of  determined  resolution  and 
perseverance ;  and  they  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  thus  to  secure 
it,  would  do  well  to  adopt  some  other  sphere  of  labor. 

In  pointing  out  the  details  in  the  method  of  teaching  penmanship, 
I  should  accept  most  of  the  sentiments  and  suggestions  quoted  above 
from  the  Boston  newspaper,  not  only  for  their  being  time-honored, 
but  because  they  are  consonant  with  methods  that  have  been  found 

*  It  is  possible  that  our  fkthera  exaggerated  the  worth  of  good  writing  ;  but 
the  effect  of  their  estimate  of  it  on  the  young  was  highly  beneficial.  It  excited 
their  enthusiasm  and  their  most  earnest  efforts,  while  they  wrote,  as  one  of  their 
**  pieces  "  for  <<  Selectmen-day,"  in  a  style  of  perfect  beauty : 

**  Three  things  bear  mighty  swiy  with  men : 
The  Svord,  the  Sceptre,  and  the  Pen } 
Who  can  the  least  of  these  command. 
In  the  first  rank  of  Fame  shall  stand  !  ** 

A  revival  of  a  portion  of  this  spirit  would  be  a  decided  improvement  on  the  now 
preralent  apathy  on  the  subject 
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suooessflil  wherever  they  have  been  steadily  practiaed.  Ab  in  Draw- 
ing, so  in  Writing,  the  straight  line  shoald  constitate  the  first  lesson, 
and  should  be  practised  till  the  pnpil  can  form  it  perfectly.  He 
should  have  a  clear  and  distinct  model  of  what  he  is  to  imitate,  from 
the  first  mark  to  the  last  lesson  in  finished  penmanship.     Let  the 

strokes  be  made  in  pairs,  thus :  //^ ;  it  will  aid  him  to  secure  perfect 
parallelism,  or  equality  of  slope.  This  accomplished,  the  stroke  with 
a  curve  at  the  bottom  follows,  thus :  /';  next,  the  first  element  of 
the  small  ^,  thus:  ^  ";   then  the  second  element,  thus:  e^;  next  the 

^' ;  then  tiie  y  ^  He  is  now  prepared  to  practise  on  the  o  and  all  the 

letters  formed  from  the  o,  —  a^  ^j  j^,  ^^  Let  him  next  practise  on 
all  tiie  letters  whose  elements  he  has  become  familiar  with,  namely, 
a,  a,  a,  A^  4,y,/,^m,  n,  o,A,  /,  ^'y*''  dividing  them  into  sev- 
eral portions  for  practice ;  and,  finally,  the  others,  which  are  more  or 

less  irregular :  as,  ^,  Cj  e,  fj  A,  *j/j  ^j  "Vj  ^j  ^^  i^>  \a  ,  also 
broken  into  divisions. 

Having  thus  mastered  the  small  alphabet,  he  may  pass  to  the 
capitals,^^  either  broken  up  into  their  elements,  or  taken  whole  in 
their  alphabetical  order.  If  the  drilling  up  to  this  point  has  been 
successful,  he  may  attempt  the  full-formed  capitals  at  once.  After 
sufficient  practice  on  the  single  letters,  small  and  large,  he  is  pre- 
pared for  combinations.  Let  him  then  join  an  ^^  to  each  of  the 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  €ifn,  €L^n  ,  &c.,  following  this 
combination  with  a  still  further  practice  of  the  ^n  connected  with 
each  of    the    other  letters,  large  and  small,  llius:     ©Tfn^na, 

.^^mym/i  ,  &c.  This  method,  well  persevered  in,  will  have  prepared 
him  for  what  teachers  call  joining,^^  or  joining  hand ;  in  it  we  begin 
to  introduce  in  the  copies  sentiment,  facts  in  History,  Geography, 
Art,  Chronology,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  a  angle  line,  and  make 
it  the  vehicle  of  important  scraps  of  knowledge,  which  the  pupil 
inevitably  stores  away  in  his  memory,  for  use  in  all  future  time. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that,  on  taking  xipjoininffy 
you  should  insist  on  attention  to  everything  in  the  copy ;  not  merely 
the  dotting  of  the  i%  and  crossing  the  fs,  but  to  the  punctuation,  — 

1  This  may  be  called  No.  1  in  the  series  of  copies  ;  >  this  No.  2  ;  >  No.  8  ; 
*Na4;  'No.  6;  ^No.  6;  'No.  7;  «No.  8;  »No.  9;  »No.lOj  ^No. 
11;  MNo.12;    "NclS. 
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allowing  no  oomma^  a{)ostroplie,  admiratioii  mark,  question,  or  other 
point  due,  to  be  omitted.  Although  tiiis  may  not,  striotlj  speaking, 
belong  to  the  teaching  of  penmanship,  it  should  not  be  separated 
from  it  when  thought  is  to  be  expressed  in  what  is  written ;  and  the 
isjanotion  is  introduced  here  because  of  the  very  general  neglect  of 
the  matter  in  the  schools. 

Bequire,  also,  the  name  of  the  writer,  with  the  date,  correctly 
pointed,  too,  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  every  page  in  the  writing- 
book. 

After  a  practice  continued  till  the  principles  are  mastered  in  all 
the  relations  into  which  they  may  be  introduced,  let  the  medium 
hand^^  be  attempted,  with  little  variation  in  the  style  of  the  letters, 
excepting  in  the  sise.  Next  the  fine  hand,^  which  is  that  of  the  ordi- 
aary  business  of  practical  life. 

As  nothing  acquired  by  teaching  and  training  can  be  long  retained 
but  by  careful  practice,  a  general  system  of  (so  to  call  them)  reviews 
should  be  adopted ;  thus :  when  No.  1  of  the  swies  of  copies  has 
been  well  mastered,  let  it  be  still  practised  on  the  left-hand  page  of 
the  copy-book,  and  No.  2  be  commenced  on  the  right ;  this  conquered, 
let  No.  3  take  the  place  of  No.  2  on  the  right,  and  No.  2  fall  back 
to  the  left-hand  page;  and  thus  onward,  till  No.  13  —  the  large 
joining  hand — be  reached.  Let  the  copies  be  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, and  the  whole  alphabet  be  carried  through  several  times  before 
the  next  grade  —  the  medium  hand  —  is  undertaken,  and  this  in  like 
manner  till  fine  hand  be  introduced ;  the  same  order  of  grading  as 
before  still  continued  —  large  hand  on  the  right,  to  half-joming  (No. 
12)  on  the  left;  medium  on  the  right  to  large  on  the  left ;  and  fine  on 
the  right  to  medium  on  the  left.  In  this  manner  all  that  the  pupil 
gains  is  retained,  and  the  whole  system  held  together  as  by  the  links 
of  a  chain. 

The  use  of  the  pencil  and  slate  precedes  that  of  the  pen ;  and, 
generally,  the  form  of  the  figures  used  in  numbers  is  learned  before 
writing  with  a  pen  is  begun.  But,  if  you  would  have  these  figures 
finished  with  taste  and  beauty,  let  them  be  included  in  your  r^ular 
lessons  in  the  copy-books.  And,  to  secure  this  with  certainty,  let, 
say,  every  eighth  page  be  devoted  to  figures ;  and,  if  you  do  not  "set 
the  copies  "  in  the  books  yourself,  let  the  books,  when  new,  be  marked 
with  an  F  on  one  side  of  every  fourth  leaf,  that  the  figure  copies  may 
not  be  forgotten.  If  the  pupils  in  your  school  who  write  are  few, 
set  the  copies  for  them.    They  will  enjoy  it,  and  strive  the  more  to 

"No.  14;    MNo.16. 
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imitate  your  style,  and  will  doabtless  improve  the  faster  for  it.  Bat 
if  the  writers  are  too  numerous  for  this,  write  the  copies,  —  don't 
use  engraved  ones,  —  as  well  aa  possible,  on  slips  of  paper  pasted  to 
card  or  pasteboard;  and  require  the  pupil,  when  writing,  to  point  the 
fore  finger  of  the  lefl  hand  at  every  letter  or  figure  before  attempting 
to  make  it  himself,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  write  like  his  teacher. 

If  your  own  writing  should  not  satisfy  you  as  a  model,  procure 
sets  of  the  old  Boston  slips,  even  though  engraved. 

We  have  thus  run  over  all  the  steps  in  the  order  of  the  lessons; 
and  general  and  business-like  practice  is  now  to  follow.  Portions  of 
well-selected  poetry  may  occasionally,  at  this  stage,  take  the  place  of 
the  single-line  copies,  intermitting  with  mercantile  forms,  such  as 
Receipts,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Notes  of  Hand  in  variety.  Bills  of  Ex- 
change, Accounts  Current,  Invoices,  &c.,  in  general  use,  every  step 
in  which  will  tend  to  qualify  the  boy  for  what  he  will  have  occasion 
to  know  and  to  use,  on  emerging  from  the  school-room  and  entering 
on  the  career  of  manhood.  If  convenient,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
some  instruction  and  practice  with  the  pen  in  the  various  kinds  of 
printing ;  at  least,  as  far  as  the  large  and  small  letters  in  Boman 
and  Italic  are  concerned ;  *  and  would  oflen  be  found  of  important 
use  on  leaving  school. 

In  sitting  to  write,  the  left  side  of  the  body  should  be  partially 
turned  toward  the  table,  desk,  or  form,  touching  it  gently,  but  not 
pressing  it,  while  the  right  arm  should  be  drawn  nearly  to  the  other 
side  of  the  body.  The  pen  should  be  held  with  some  degree  of  free- 
dom under  and  between  the  nail  of  the  thumb  and  that  of  the  second 
finger,  while  the  fore  finger  falls  upon  the  pen  to  steady  it  and  aid  in 
guiding  its  motion ;  the  first  and  second  fingers  to  be  kept  as  nearly 
straight  as  practicable ;  the  thumb  to  be  bent.  The  third  and  fourth 
fingers  should  rest,  partially  bent,  under  the  others,  for  their  support, 
yet  permitting  the  l&tter  to  play  easily  over  them;  and  the  top  of 
the  pen  should  incline  toward  the  shoulder,  thus  bringing  the  nib  to 
press  squarely  on  the  paper. 

With  beginners  it  is  essential  to  insist  on  a  uniform  observance  of 
this  manner  of  holding  the  pen.  It  is  deemed  by  persons  of  experi- 
ence, teachers  and  non-teachers,  to  be  the  true  method,  approving 
itself  to  taste  as  well  as  to  utility.  But  if  pupils,  when  first  falling 
under  your  care,  have  already,  by  the  indulgence  of  years  in  bad 
habits  of  holding  the  pen,  rendered  the  task  of  correcting  them  nearly 

*  This  was  done  in  the  schools  half  a  century  ago,  with  the  addition  of  Ger- 
man Text  and  Old  English. 
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hopeless,  —  especially  if  they  have  acquired  a  good  handwriting,  — 
it  h  better  to  allow  them  to  oontinue  holding  it  in  the  way  that  has 
become  to  them  the  easiest  and  most  successful,  lest  an  attempt  to 
improve  it  should  impair  the  quality  of  their  writing.  We  have 
sometimes  found  persons  holding  the  pen  in  the  most  ungraceful  and 
awkward  fashion,  and  yet  writing  elegantly,  who,  on  being  required 
to  adopt  the  legitimate  mode,  have  degenerated  into  a  stifif  and  grace- 
less  style. 

I  have,  thus  far,  spoken  only  of  writing  in  copy-books ;  but  the 
addition  of  lessons  and  practice  on  the  black-board  would  prove  a 
very  effective  auxiliary.  As  far  as  your  school  arrangements  will 
admit  of  it,  teach  in  classes.  Standing  in  front  of  the  board,  write 
the  model  in  large,  fair  characters,  and  require  as  many  pupils  as  the 
board  will  accommodate  to  imitate  it.  Others  may  use  their  slates 
for  the  purpose.  Gall  upon  the  members  of  the  class  to  criticize  each 
other's  work,  and  add  your  own  summing  up,  with  reasons  for  your 
statements.     Guard  particularly  against  the  most  conmion  fiiults,  such 

as  joining  the  ^  in  the  wrong  place,  or  not  joining  it  at  all ;  [it 
should  invariably  be  joined  on  the  right-hand  side,  so  that  when 
changed  into  an  a^  cCj  a^  or  a,  the  point  of  connection  may  not  be 

visible ;]  making  the  lower  turn  of  the  ^m,  ^,  &c.,  much  broader  and 

thicker  than  the  upper;  the  loop  of  the  y^y^  &e., —  which  is  rarely 
symmetrical  with  beginners,  —  too  long,  or  too  short,  too  full,  or  too 
narrow,  and  often  having  the  double  curve  of  the  /,  instead  of  the 

single  one  of  the /;  separating  the  parts  of  the  n,  n.  A,  &c.,  in- 
stead of  carrying  the  hair  stroke  from  the  first  shade  to  the  second,  &o. ; 
making  the  stem  of  the  /ij  a,  &c.,  either  sharp  at  one  end,  and  square 
at  the  other,  or  both  of  them  sharp,  —  they  should  be  perfectly 
square ;  taking  the  pen  from  the  paper,  between  two  letters  con- 
nected by  a  hair-stroke,  as  in  a^j  &c. 

Constant  vigilance,  and  continual  correction  of  errors,  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  formation  of  a  good  hand.  To  know  how  to  execute 
well,  then,  is  the  first  grand  requisite  in  the  teacher;  the  next,  to 
furnish  good  models ;  and  the  third,  to  have  a  quick  eye  to  detect 
faults,  and  a  persistent  determination  for  their  correction.  These 
conditions  existing,  and  the  principle  carried  out,  your  pupils  trtZZ 
write  loeUf  with  a  reasonable  amount  and  duration  of  practice. 

This  course  is  recommended  for  those  who  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  school  during  the  years  usually  devoted  to  school  education. 
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For  ihoee  whose  sohool-days  are  few,— who  are  to  be  withdrawn  to 
assist  in  domestio  or  other  employment,  or  for  some  oaose  that  cannot 
be  OTorraled  bj  the  teacher  or  die  school-direotcMrs, — a  briefer  method 
must  be  adopted ;  a  method  that  has  little  to  recommend  it,  bat  whidi 
is  better  than  nothing  in  the  way  of  learning  this  valaable  art.  It 
consists  in  writing,  from  the  start,  simple  and  single  words,  on  a  slate, 
and  requiring  the  pupil  to  imitate  them,  without  the  gradual  steps 
indicated  above ;  copying  the  same  words  over  many  times,  as  well 
as  possible,  and  advancing,  according  to  his  skill,  to  more  and  more 
difficult  words,  until  he  is  able  to  form  them  into  sentences,  and  read 
them  himself.  He  will  then  be  prepared,  to  some  extent,  to  write  on 
paper ;  and  may  at  once  begin  upon  joining^  in  a  book  prepared  finr 
the  purpose.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  pupils  will,  with  so  imper- 
fect a  mode  of  training,  become  elegant  penmen ;  nor  even,  excepting 
in  some  few  rare  instances,  attain  to  a  style  above  mediocrity ;  but 
they  will  acquire,  under  a  &ithful  teacher,  who  believes  in  the  impor- 
tance of  a  means,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  communicating  thou^t, 
an  inestimable  prize;  and  no  one,  if  his  stay  at  school  should  be  lim- 
ited to  a  single  year,  or  even  less,  should  fail  of  the  opportunity  of 
turning  this  litUe  to  the  best  account.  And,  in  order  that  time 
should  not  be  lost,  the  &ct  should  be  ascertained,  on  the  boy's  enter- 
ing school,  whether  he  is  intended  to  continue  for  a  long  period  or  a 
short  one,  that  the  course  of  instruction  best  suited  to  the  circum^ 
stances  may  be  adopted  for  him.  For  want  of  such  information  in 
advance,  boys,  in  our  cities  particularly,  often  leave  school  destitute 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  instruction  to  enable  them  to  write  their 
names. 

To  secure  the  best  results  for  the  members  of  your  school,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  your  earnest  aim.  And,  whether  their  stay  with  you 
be  longer  or  shorter,  you  should  strive  to  imbue  them  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  excel.  Your  own  efiforts  will  produce  little  fruit  witiiout  their 
cooperation.  Good  writing  comes  not  from  careless  habits,  but  from 
a  laborious,  constant,  painstaking,  earnest  imitation  of  suitable  mod- 
els. Such  models  being  furnished,  perhaps  the  whole  matter  might 
be  embraced  in  the  simple  words  of  the  trite  copy-slip,  '*  Imitate  the 
copy.** 
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n    MONTAIGNE  ON  LEARNINQ  AND  EDUCATION. 

imOM  TBI  OSMUM  OF  KAftL  TON  KAVMSR. 


Montaigne*8  thoughts  upon  learning  and  education  are  to  be  found 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Essays.  The  24th  chapter  of  this  book 
treats  upon  Fbdantry,  and  the  25th  upon  the  Eduoatioh  of 
Children. 

These  two  chapters  merit  particular  attention  in  a  history  of  the 
adence  of  teaching.  Whether  they  exerted  a  direct  influence  upon 
systems  of  instruction  in  Montaigne's  own  day,  I  know  not ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  ihey  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  two  individuals, 
who  became  signally  efficient  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education, 
namely  Locke  and  Rousseau. 

In  such  a  history,  we  are  naturally  led  to  notice  many  writers, 
who  are  more  or  less  straogers  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  to  learn  much  from  them. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  26th  chapter  of  Mcmtaigne, 
before  alluded  to,  on  the  education  of  children.  We  must  not  expect 
to  find  any  thing  systematic,  but  simply  aphorisms,  or  perchance  fim- 
cies,  which  occurred  to  this  strong-minded,  sensible  man,  in  the  course  • 
of  his  life  or  his  reading.  The  point  of  union  for  all  these  discon- 
nected utterances,  is  the  man  himself  in  his  character  and  culture. 

^The  indications  of  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind,  are  so  weak  and 
so  obscure  in  childhood,  and  what  the  child  promises  to  become  when 
a  man  is  so  uncertain  and  fallacious,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  upon 
such  a  foundation  to  predict  his  future  course.  Consider  Cimon, 
Themistocles,  and  a  thousand  others,  how  unlike  was  their  mature 
age  to  their  boyhood.  Pups,  and  bears'  cubs  shew  their  natural  dispo- 
sition as  soon  as  they  are  bom ;  but  men,  who  are  at  a  very  early 
age  indoctrinated  with  usages,  opinions  and  laws,  alter  or  disguise 
their  real  sentiments  very  readily.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  after  tJl  to 
force  the  natural  propensities ;  hence  it  comes  about,  that  when  once 
we  have  entered  upon  a  &lse  course  of  training,  we  trouble  ourselves 
and  waste  much  time  in  the  vain  attempt  to  fit  children  for  pursuits,  * 
for  which  they  are  not  designed  by  nature.  Meanwhile,  in  this  diffi- 
culty, I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  they  should  ever  be  directed  to  the  • 
worthiest  and  most  useful  objects,  and  that  we  should  not  give  too 
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mucli  heed  to  those  unmeaning  indications  and  presages,  which  we 
imagine  we  observe  in  their  earliest  actions." 

**  I  would  advise  that  care  be  taken  to  select  for  the  child  a  tutor, 

^  whose  head  is  sound  and  clear,  rather  than  full  of  learning :  regard 
should  be  paid  to  both  these  points,  to  be  sure,  but  fat  more  to  integ- 
rity and  good  sense,  than  to  attainments.  And  he  should  not  exercise 
his  office  after  the  old  fashion ;  for  the  custom  now  is,  to  thunder 
knowledge  into  the  pupil's  ear,  as  if  you  were  pouring  into  a  funnel ; 
whence  it  follows  that  he  becomes  fitted  for  nothing,  except  to  repeat 
again  what  he  has  before  heard.  But  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  tu- 
tor make  an  improvement  in  this  custom,  and  at  once,  according  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  mind  which  is  committed  to  his  charge,  permit 

^  it  to  taste  things  for  itself^  and  to  choose  and  discriminate  understand- 
ingly  between  them.    At  times  he  must  assist  his  scholar  in  this 

K  exercise,  and  at  times  allow  him  to  go  through  with  it  alone.  He 
must  not  himself  always  strike  the  key-note,  nor  always  assume  the 
lead ;  he  must  hear  the  scholar  likewise,  and  let  him  give  his  views 

^  of  the  subject  of  his  lesson.  Socrates,  and  after  him  Arcesilaus,  al- 
lowed their  disciples  to  speak  first,  and  then  they  themselves  dis- 
cussed the  topics  thus  introduced.     *  The  authority  of  teachers  is  very 

I  frequently  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  desire  to  learn. 
[^Ciceroj  Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  1.]  It  is  a  good  thing  for  him  to  let  the  pu- 
pil run  before  him,  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  his  gait,  and 
thereby  may  judge  how  much  he  himself  must  abate  of  his  own 
speed,  in  order  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  pupil's  powers.  If  we 
overlook  this  due  proportion,  we  spoil  every  thing.  To  attain  it,  and 
to  observe  it  carefully  and  closely,  is  the  most  urgent  of  all  the  duties, 
which  I  would  enjoin  upon  the  tutor ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  proof  of 
a  lofty  and  a  strong  intellect  to  be  able  thus  to  descend  to  a  level  with 
diildhood,  and  thereby  to  direct  and  guide  it.  But  since  it  is  the 
custom  now-a-days  for  teachers  of  a  certain  stamp,  to  attempt  the  ed- 
ucation of  a  multitude  of  children,  all  different  in  their  dispositions 
and  their  talents,  all  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  method,  we 
can  not  wonder,  when  among  them  all,  scarce  two  or  three  ever  shew 
any  good  fruits  from  such  discipline.  The  tutor  must  require  of  his 
pupil  an  understanding,  not  merely  of  the  words  of  his  lesson,  but 
also  of  their  meaning  and  their  appropriateness.  He  must  judge  of 
the  effect  of  his  teachings,  not  on  the  testimony  of  his  pupil's  mem- 
ory, but  on  that  of  his  conduct.  He  must  exhibit  whatever  his  pupil 
shall  have  learned  in  many  different  lights,  and  apply  it  to  many  dif- 
ferent subjects,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  cx)mprehends  it,  and  has 
mastered  it  thoroughly.     It  is  a   mark   of  indigestion,   when  the 
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stomach  throws  off  the  food  which  we  take  into  it,  unchanged.  For 
it  does  not  discharge  its  functions  properly,  unless  it  alters,  either  in 
nature  or  in  form,  that  which  we  have  given  it  to  digest.  We  have 
heen  so  long  trammeled  by  leacUng-strings,  that  we  can  not  walk 
alone ;  both  our  freedom  and  our  strength  is  gone. 

^  They  are  always  in  wardship,  and  never  become  their  own  mas- 
ters*' [Senec<i,  Epist,  83.]  I  was  well  acquainted  with  an  honest 
man  in  Pisa,  but  who  was  so  great  an  Aristotelian,  that  his  most 
prominent  tenet  was  this :  '  The  touchstone  of  all  well-grounded  opin- 
ions and  of  all  truths,  is  their  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle ;  every  thing  else  is  mere  shadow  and  emptiness ;  for 
Aristotle  established  every  thing,  and  enunciated  every  thing.'  The 
tutor  must  therefore  lead  his  pupil  to  weigh  every  opinion,  and  to  ^ 
adopt  nothing  on  mere  authority.  He  should  not  suffer  him  to 
take  on  trust  a  principle  from  Aristotle,  any  more  than  a  dogma  from 
Epicurus  or  the  Stoics.  "He  should  make  known  to  him  all  the 
varieties  of  opinion  upon  any  given  subject,  and  if  he  chooses  among 
them,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  not,  why,  let  him  doubt  ^  There  , 
are  times  when  doubting  is  better  than  believing.'     [Dante  Inf,  c,  11.] 

As  we  shall  see,  this  passage  exerted  a  vast  influence  upon  Rousseau, 
in  whose  Emile  an  ideal  tutor  is  portrayed,  who  educates  an  ideal  boy 
after  an  ideal  and  Utopian  system.  Rousseau,  likewise,  requires  his 
pupil  to  form  opinions  for  himself^  and,  with  a  mature  insight,  to 
choose,  not  only  his  philosophy,  but  even  his  religion,  from  amid  the 
various  systems  and  forms,  of  which  the  world  is  so  full.  *^  If  he 
can  not  choose,"  says  Rousseau  ,**  let  him  doubt."  This  radically  cor- 
rupt sentiment,  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Augustin's  profound  as 
well  as  true  saying,  ^*  faith  goes  before  understanding,"  is  widely 
diffused  at  the  present  day.     I  shall  examine  it  more  closely  further  on. 

"  The  bees  gather  the  sweets  of  every  flower,  but  the  honey  they 
make  is  no  longer  that  of  thyme  or  maijoram,  but  purely  their  own. 
So  should  the  pupil  alter  and  transmute  whatever  he  derives  from  s 
others,  in  order  to  make  it  all  his  own." 

This  beautiful  and  apt  comparison  we  frequently  meet  with,  in 
Erasmus  and  Bacon.  But  nothing  interferes  with  this  instinctive 
process  of  intellectual  assimilation  in  the  minds  of  youth,  so  much  as 
the  practice  of  questioning  and  doubting,  recommended  by  Montaigne.  ^ 
A  blessing  upon  spiritual  growth  comes  only  through  a  believing, 
humble  self-surrendery,  and  through  this  alone  is  a  genial  quickening 
of  the  receptive  faculties  possible. 

"  Verily,  we*make  our  children  timorous,  and  cowardly,  by  giving 
them  no  freedom  to  do  any  thing  of  themselves.    Who  of  us  ever 
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aak8  his  scholar,  what  he  thinks  of  rhetoric  or  grammar  ?  of  this  or 
that  passage  in  Cicero  f  These  things  are  only  driven  into  the  mem- 
orj,  like  oracles,  whose  whole  essence  consists  in  the  letters  and  aylla- 
bles  of  which  they  are  composed.  But  external  knowledge  is  no 
knowledge  at  all ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  possession  of  that  which  has 
been  Intrusted  to  the  memory.  What,  on  the  other  hand  we  truly 
know,  we  can  make  available  without  an  appeal  to  authority,  and 
without  first  examining  our  book,  to  see  whether  it  is  thus  or  so.'* 

Thus  he  renders  prominent  the  formation  of  independent  opinions 
by  children,  in  contrast  with  the  slavish  method,  as  hitherto  practiced, 
of  depending  on  external  knowledge ;  a  method,  which  is  an  endless 
source  of  innumerable  evils. 

^I  could  only  wish  that  those  dancing  masten,  Paluel  and 
Pompey,  could  have  taught  us  their  pirouettes,  merely  by  looking  at 
them,  without  our  having  had  to  bestir  ourselves  at  all ;  even  as  those 
teachers  of  ours,  would  develop  our  undelstandings  into  action  without 
stimulating  them  into  any  sort  of  activity ;  or,  that  we  could  be  taught 
to  manage  a  horse,  to  handle  a  pike,  or  to  touch  a  lute,  without  the 
necessity  of  practicing,  just  as  our  tutors  aim  to  make  us  good 
reasoners  or  good  speakers,  without  exercising  us  in  speaking  or 
in  reasoning." 

An  advocacy  of  self-activity,  as  an  important  element  in  mental  cul- 
ture, and  produced  by  exercise,  as  opposed  to  entire  passivity ;  that 
education,  which  leads  to  solid  art,  not  merely  to  flimsy,  theoretical 
science  is  thus  set  forth. 

'^  The  opinion  is  universally  received,  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  diild 
to  be  educated  at  home ;  for  natural  affection  renders  even  the  moat 
judicious  of  parents  too  tender-hearted  and  yielding.  They  can  not 
bear  to  punish  their  child,  nor  to  see  him  hardened  by  frugal  fare ; 
and  yet  he  must  be  brought  up  thus.  Nor  can  they  bear  to  see  him 
return  home  from  his  exercises,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  and  then 
be  allowed  nothing  but  cold  water,  with  which  to  quench  his  thirst ; 
nor  can  they  suffer  him  to  ride  an  unruly  horse.  And  yet  there  is 
no  help  for  all  this;  for  whoever  expects  to  educate  a  boy  to  be  a 
brave  man,  most  certainly  should  not  render  him  effeminate  in  his 
youth,  but  must  often,  in  his  discipline,  run  counter  to  the  precepts 
of  physicians.  ^  Let  him  spend  his  days  in  the  open  air,  and  let  him 
become  familiar  with  danger.'  [fforacej  Carm,  1.  3.-2.]  It  is  not 
enough  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude ;  his  muscles  also  must  be  har- 
dened. For  the  mind,  when  not  assisted  by  the  body,  has  too  much 
to  do,  and  sinks  under  its  superadded  labors.  I  feel  that  my  own  is 
ovw-burdened  by  my  weak  and  unstrung  body,  its  companion,  which 
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IB  always  leaning*  upon  it  and  looking  to  it  for  aid.  I  have  often  ob- 
served in  my  reading,  that  my  masters,  in  their  writings,  in  many 
cases,  attribute  to  magnanimity  and  strength  of  intellect,  those  actions, 
which  proceed  rather  from  the  thickness  of  the  skin  or  the  hard- 
ness of  the  bones.  The  pupil  must  be  practiced  in  severe  bodily  % 
exercises,  in  order  that  he  may  become  insensible  to  all  sorts  of  pain. 
The  authority  of  the  tutor  hkewise,  which  should  be  unlimited,  is  in-  v 
terrupted  and  checked  by  the  presence  of  the  parents.  Moreover  the 
homage  rendered  to  the  young  master  by  the  servants,  and  the  opin- 
ion which  he  imperceptibly  imbibes  at  home  of  the  wealth  and  the 
position  of  his  family, — ^ihese  I  think,  are  decidedly  injurious  to  one 
of  his  years." 

This  is  in  entire  harmony  with  Rousseau, — ^a  contempt  of  parental 
training,  and  an  over-estimate  placed  upon  the  tutor's  functions. 
Nothing  but  the  deep  moral  corruption  and  the  depraved  manners  of 
the  French  nobility  can  excuse  such  unnatural  sentiments  in  these 
two  men. 

The  noble  prominence  here  given  to  the  culture  and  the  hardening 
of  the  body,  is  likewise  in  the  spirit  of  Rousseau  and  his  school,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Fichte  and  Jahn. 

"  The  pupil  should  be  taught,  never  to  engage  in  any  cojsveieation 
or  controversy,  unless  he  has  an  antagonist;  who  id  able  to  cope  with 
him ;  nor  even  then,  to  make  use  of  all  the  arguments,  which  can 
serve  his  purpose.  But  let  him  be  formed  to  a  nice  discrimination 
between  different  arguments,  and  to  a  desire  to  use  those  alone, 
which  he  absolutely  needs ;  and  by  consequence,  to  brevity.  Especially 
let  it  be  enjoined  upon  him,  to  lay  down  his  weapons  before  the 
truth,  and  to  surrender  himself  unconditionally  to  it,  as  soon  as  he 
perceives  it,  whether  on  the  side  of  his  opponent,  or  in  his  own 
consciousness." 

^  Let  the  conscience  and  the  virtue  of  the  pupil  shine  forth  in  his 

discourse,  but  let  them  be  ever  under  the  dominion  of  his  reason.     Make 

it  distinctly  understood  by  him,  that  to  acknowledge  and  correct  any 

mistakes  which  he  may  have  made  in  whatever  he  has  advanced, 

though  they  should  have  been  perceived  by  no  one  but  himself,  is  a 

mark  of  good  judgment  and  candor,  those  admirable  qualities,  for 

which  he  is  striving ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  obstinacy  and  a  spirit 

of  wrangling  are  despicable  traits,  and  to  be  found  mostly  in  narrow 

minds  ;  while,  to  reconsider  or  to  alter  one's  opinions,  and  even  in  the 

heat  of  debate,  to  give  up  a  bad  cause,  betokens  an  eminently 

independent  and  a  philosophical  character." 

Worldly  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  thus  coincide  in  the 
No.  1 1.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.1-^0. 
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injunction  to  humble  ounelves  resolutely  before  the  truth,  and  to  avoid 
all  contention  for  the  mere  sake  of  victory. 
y     ^*Let  him  endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with  men  in  all  tlie 

'  different  spheres  <A  life ;  the  cow-herd,  the  mason,  the  traveling 
merchant,  every  one, — he  must  see  at  their  various  avocations,  and 

\  must  get  some  information  from  each  one  of  them ;  for  he  can  turn 
every  thing  to  account,  and  even  from  the  stupidity  or  the  weakness 
of  others,  can  gather  wisdom.  For  as  he  diligently  considers  so 
many  different  foshions  and  manners,  he  becomes  ever  more  eager  to 
appropriate  the  good  and  to  reject  the  bad.  He  should  also  be  in- 
«,  spired  with  a  discreet  curiosity  to  examine  into  every  thing  of  interest ; 

^  all  that  is  rare  or  attractive  in  his  immediate  vicinity  he  should  visit, 

be  it  a  castle,  a  fountain,  a  remarkable  man,  or  a  memorable  battle 

field : —  < 

'What  lands  are  chained  with  frost,  what  ever  green  asid  fidr, 
The  swift- wiDged  barks  to  Borne  what  &v'riDg  breeee  wiU  bear.' 

Prop.  1:.4. 

He  ought,  moreover,  to  inform  himself  in  respect  to  the  manners, 
laws,  and  revenues  of  this  or  that  Prince  or  Sovereign.  These  are 
thiDgs  which  are  very  pleasant  to  learn,  and  very  useful  to  know. 
In  recommending  this  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  men,  I  refer 
also,  and  that  chiefly,  to  those,  whose  memory  has  been  handed  down 

.  to  us  in  books.    By  means  of  history  the  pupil  will  be  enabled  to 

"^  converse  with  the  great  men  of  the  most  note-worthy  ages.  This  is 
a  study  of  inestimable  value,  and  according  to  Plato,  the  only  one  to 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  paid  any  attention.    And  what  profit  will 

*  he  not  derive,  in  this  respect,  from  the  perusal  of  Plutarch's  lives ! 
But  the  tutor  must  never  forget  the  appropriate  functions  of  his 
office ;  for  instance,  he  must  not  impress  upon  the  memory  of  his  pu- 
pil the  date  of  the  overthrow  of  Carthage,  and  omit  all  considerafci<Mi 
of  the  characters  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal.    He  must  not  dwell  upon 

<•  the  narrative,  and  neglect  to  impart  a  just  estimate  of  the  eventa 
narrated." 

This  requirement  that  the  boy  should  take  a  survey  both  of  the 
present  and  the  past,  and  should  form  independent  opinions  in  re- 
spect to  each  period, — as  weU  as  the  recommendation  of  Plutarch,  we 
find  repeated  in  Rousseau. 

*^In  my  opinion,  the  first  principles  implanted  in  the  understanding 
should  be  those,  by  which  we  shall  be  taught  how  to  govern  both  our 
minds  and  our  hearts,  and  how  to  obtain  self-knowledge ;  in  a  word, 
how  to  live  well,  and  how  to  die  well.  Among  the  liberal  arts,  letua 
fint  acquire  the  art  which  alone  will  make  us  free.    They  all,  to  be 
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sm%  in  a  certain  measure,  serve  to  fit  ns  for  life  and  its  duties ;  and 
the  same  porpose  is  furthered,  in  some  degree,  too,  by  every  thing 
that  oociirs  in  our  experienoe.  But  we  ought  to  apply  ourselves  to 
ihoee  which  have  a  direct  influence  this  way,  in  virtue  of  their  veiy 
uiture.  If  we  understood  how  to  confine  our  wants  and  necessitiea 
within  their  true  and  natm^l  limits,  we  should  find  that  most  of  the  * 
sdences  would  be  altogether  useless  to  us,  and  that,  even  among  those 
which  are  indispensable,  that  there  ate  many  breadths  and  depths, 
which  we  would  do  well  to  leave  untouched ;  and  we  should  realise 
the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Socrates, '  that  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to 
prosecute  any  studies  but  such  as  will  directly  promote  our  interests.' " 

Montaigne  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  instruction  in  self- 
knowledge,  and  in  the  art  of  living  well  and  of  dying  well,  the  axt  * 
which  makes  us  free.  But  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  only 
master  of  this  art,  that  One,  who  can  make  us  free  indeed.  And  in 
dissuading  us  from  speculative  and  unprofitable  knowledge,  he  speaks 
more  in  the  spirit  of  Rousseau  than  in  that  of  Socrates. 

^  After  the  pupil  has  been  taught  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  him 
wiser  and  better,  he  may  apply  himself  to  logic,  natural  philosophy,  » 
geometry,  and  rhetoric;  and  whatever  science  he  may  now  take  up, 
he  will  speedily  nraster; — ^because  his  judgment  has  been  matured.   • 
He  should  be  instructed  sometimes  by  discourse,  and  sometimes  by   i 
reading;  at  times  the  tutor  should  place  the   works  oi  judicious 
authors  in  his  hands,  and  on  other  occasions  he  should  give  him  only    \ 
their  pith  and  marrow.    Who  can  doubt  whether  this  way  of  teach- 
ing is  more  easy  and  natural  than  that  of  the  Greek  grammarian, 
Gkiza,  whose  system  is  composed  of  thorny,  repulsive  rules,  and  of 
empty,  unmeaning  words,  containing  nothing  to  inspire  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  f    But  in  the  system  which  we  here  advocate,  the  mind  is 
directed  to  fresh,  wholesome  food ;  and  its  fruits  are  without  compari- 
son more  abundant,  and  they  also  ripen  much  sooner." 

A  decided  attack  upon  the  old,  austere  method  of  teaching,  in  -. 
which  time,  place  and  grammar  were  all  in  all ;  here  again  he  appears 
the  prototype  of  Rousseau  and  Basedow. 

^^It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  our  day,  and  even  among 
sensible  people,  philosophy,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  an  unmeaning  word,  representing  nothing  of  any 
value.  I  imagine  that  the  *£krgo*s'  and  the  wire-drawing  sub- 
tleties of  Logic,  which  guard  every  avenue  by  which  philosophy 
can  be  approached,  are  chiefly  to  be  censured  for  the  neglect  into 
which  she  has  fidlen.  It  is  very  wrong  to  represent  her  as  inaccessi- 
ble, or  as  having  a  sour,  morose,  forbidding  aspect    Who  has  disguised  ^ 
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her  in  this  pale,  hideous  mask  ?  There  is  ifothing  more  cfaeerfb], 
sprightly,  joyful,  nay,  I  had  almost  said,  more  frolicsome  than  she. 
She  preaches  nothing  but  gaiety  and  good  cheer.  A  crabbed  and  an 
austere  countenance  in  a  man,  is  a  sure  indication  that  she  does  not 
dwell  with  him.  When  Demetrius,  the  grammarian,  saw  a  number 
of  philosophers  sitting  together  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  he  addressed 
them  thus :  ^  Either  I  misjudge,  or  your  quiet,  cheerful  faces  tell  me 
that  you  are  engage^  in  no  very  important  conversation.'  Where- 
upon one  of  them,  Heracleon,  the  Megarean,  replied :  ^Let  those  who 
are  undertaking  to  settle,  whether  the  future  of  /SaXXu  should  have  Uie 
X  doubled,  or  who  are  tracing  out  the  root  of  the  comparatives 
X^rp fov  and  jSiXnov,  or  of  the  superlatives  ^sipiifrov  and  jS^Xncrrov,  let 
them  knit  their  brows,  when  conversing  together  upon  their  hobbies; 
but  as  for  philosophical  inquiries,  they  commonly  enliven  and  cheer 
those  who  enter  upon  them,  and  never  make  them  sour  and  peevish.' " 
In  this  passage,  Epicurus  is  commended,  and  still  more  in  what 
follows. 

'*  I  would  not  have  the  youth  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  and  subjected 

t     to  the  passionate  and  gloomy  caprices  of  a  half-frantic  pedagogue.    I 

I    would  not  crush  his  spirit,  by  compelling  him,  after  the  customary 
method,  to  sweat  and  stagger,  like  a  porter,  under  his  daily  round  of 

^  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  toil.  Nor  can  I  consent,  when  through  an 
I  unsocial  and  melancholy  temperament,  he  gives  himself  up  to  immod- 
erate study,  that  he  be  encouraged  in  so  doing.  For  he  will  thus  be 
rendered  unfit  for  social  intercourse,  and  will  be  withheld  from  better 
employments.  Truly  how  great  is  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  brutified  by  too  overpowering  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Oameades 
was  BO  greedy  after  it,  that  he  gave  himself  no  time  to  shave  his 
beard  or  pare  his  nails.  Nor  do  I  desire  to  see  the  noble  manners  of 
the  pupil  spoiled  by  the  impertinence  and  the  rudeness  of  others.  In 
former  times  the  French  philosophy  of  life  passed  into  a  proverb,  as 
that  which  showed  itself  in  the  children  at  quite  an  early  age,  but 
which  did  not  hold  out  long.  In  fact,  we  observe  at  the  present  day, 
that  young  people  in  France  are  extremely  clever ;  but  they  commonly 
disappoint  the  expectations  which  we  had  formed  of  them,  and,  when 
grown  up,  become  in  no  wise  eminent  or  distinguished.  I  have  heard 
intelligent  people  say,  that  the  institutions  of  learning,  of  which  there 
are  so  many  in  France,  render  them  thus  stupid.    But  to  our  pupil, 

^  on  the  other  hand,  every  place  should  be  a  place,  and  every  time  a 
time  for  study, — the  garden,  the  table,  the  bed,  solitude,  society, 
forenoon,  afternoon, — ^no  matter  where  or  when;  for  philosophy, 
which  is  the  main  object  of  his  pursuit,  as  the  guide  of  his 
understanding  and  his  heart,  ia  every  where  at  home." 
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**  Thus  our  leaBons,  mingling  with  every  occasion,  and  taken  up  at 
evetj  opportunity,  will  insinuate  themselves  into  our  minds  almost 
without  our  perceiving  how.  Even  our  recreations  and  our  exercises ; 
running,  wrestling,  music,  dancing,  riding,  fencing,  and  the  chase, — 
all  will  unite  to  assist  us  in  our  studies.  It  is  also  important  that  a 
graceful  deportment  and  winning  manners  be  cultivated,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  are  taking  so  much  pains  with  the  mind.  For  it  is  neither 
a  mind  nor  a  body  that  we  are  educating,  but  a  man ;  and  we  must 
not  divide  him  into  two  parts.  For,  as  Plato  says,  we  should  not 
train  the  one  without  the  other,  but  they  must  both  lead  and  draw  ^ 
alike,  as  a  span  of  horses  harnessed  to  the  same  carriage.  As  for  what 
remains,  this  our  method  of  education  must  be  conducted  with  an  even-  . 
handed  mildness,  and  not  after  the  fashion  of  our  modem  pedagogues, 
who  instead  of  inspiring  children  with  a  love  for  learning,  render  it 
hateful  and  repulsive  to  them.  Away  with  this  coercion  and  violence !  -^ 
For,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  which  so  humiliates  and  stultifies 
an  otherwise  excellent  nature.  If  you  have  any  desire  that  your  pupil 
should  dread  shame  and  punbhment,  do  not  render  him  callous  to  | 
them ;  but  harden  him  rather  to  endure  heat  and  cold^  wind  and  sun,  , 
and  all  the  disagreeable  and  dangerous  accidents  and  adjuncts  of  life, 
which  he  ought  to  hold  in  contempt  Wean  him  from  all  effemi- 
nateness  and  delicacy  in  dress,  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping ;  accus- 
tom  him  to  bear  all  things,  so  that  he  may  not  become  a  senseless, 
foppish  gallant,  but  may  rather  grow  to  be  a  strong  and  sturdy  lad. 
The  training  in  most  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  I  am  utterly  op- 
posed to.  It  would  be  less  mischievous,  certainly,  did  its  errors  pro- 
ceed from  overmuch  indulgence  ;  but  these  places,  on  the  other  hand 
are  veritable  dungeons,  where  our  youth  are  imprisoned.  They  are 
there  made  dissolute  and  corrupt,  by  being  punished  on  the  mere 
suspicion  of  being  debauched  already.  Do  but  visit  a  class  while 
engaged  in  recitation ;  you  will  hear  nothing  save  the  cries  of  child- 
ren smarting  under  the  rod,  and  the  bellowings  of  the  irritated  and 
enraged  masters.  An  admirable  method,  truly,  to  inspire  the  tender 
and  shrinking  minds  of  the  young  with  a  love  for  knowledge,  is  this 
being  goaded  to  study  by  a  wraUiful  visage  and  a  merciless  whip ! 
Consider,  moreover,  as  Quintilian  has  very  justly  remarked, '  that  a 
domineering  spirit  always  exerts  an  unhappy  influence ;'  and  how  sig- 
nally so  must  it  be  in  our  present  most  wretched  style  of  training ! 
How  much  more  seemly  were  it  to  decorate  the  school-bench  with 
garlands  of  flowers  and  leaves,  than  to  make  it  dismal  with  the 
blood-stained  birch.  I  would  have  the  walls  of  the  school-room  % 
hung  with  pictures  of  joy  and  gladness,  of  Flora  and  the  Graces, 
alter  the  manner  of  Speusippus,  the  philosopher,  in  his  school." 
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This  is  in  dose  oonneotion  with  previous  passages.    An  attack  upon 

I  the  austere  routine,  the  pedantic,  joyless  diligence  of  the  rechise,  and 
/'  a  renewed  praise  of  manly  exercises  and  of  cheerfulness  in  disposition 
and  conduct 

^  ^  My  pupil  should  not  recite  his  lesson,  so  mudi  as  put  it  in  prac- 
tice, and  repeat  it  in  his  actions.  We  must  observe,  whether 
he  is  prudent  in  his  undertakings,  whether  he  exhibits  benevolence 
and  justice  in  his  conduct,  whether  intelligence  and  courtesy  are  man- 

'  ifest  in  his  speech,  whether  he  shows  fortitude  in  sickness,  modesty  in 
his  mirth,  moderation  in  his  pleasures,  and  order  in  every  thing,  and 
<  lastly,  whether  it  is  all  alike  to  his  palate,  what  he  shall  eat  or  drink, 
be  it  fish  or  flesh,  wine  or  water.  '  Let  him  value  his  learning  not  for 
the  show  which  he  can  make  of  it,  but  for  its  influence  on  his  life, 
and  let  him  govern  himself  and  be  obedient  to  the  laws.' — [OicerOy 
Tuse.  Qttaest,  v..  Lib.  2.]  Our  reason  most  faithfully  mirrors  itself 
in  our  daily  life.  Zeuxidamus  replied  to  a  certain  one,  who  asked  him 
why  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  reduce  their  science  of  military  tac- 
tics to  writing,  and  give  it  to  their  youth  to  study :  '  It  is  because  they 
accustom  them  to  deeds,  and  not  to  words.'  With  these  Lacedaemo- 
nians compare  now  one  of  the  Latinists  from  our  schools,  who  baa 
spent  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  in  merely  learning  how  to  speak  cor- 
rectly. The  world  is  full  of  babble,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  the 
man,  who  did  not  say  more  than  was  necessary,  rather  than  less. 
And  yet  the  half  of  our  lifo  is  spent  in  this  manner.^ 

"  If  our  pupil  is  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  words  will 

^  come  of  themselves ;  and  should  they  appear  reluctant,  he  can  force 
them  to  do  his  bidding.  I  hear  some  excuse  themselves  for  not  being 
able  to  express  their  ideas  correctly ;  and  then  they  will  put  on  a  con- 
sequential air,  as  though  they  have  their  heads  full  of  the  finest 
thoughts  in  the  world,  but  are  unable  to  bring  them  to  the  light,  for 
lack  of  eloquence.  But  this  is  not  the  cause.  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
I  think  it  is  ?  They  have  shadows  in  their  minds  of  this  and  that 
crude  and  shapeless  substance,  which  they  are  unable  to  represent 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  themselves,  and  which  consequently  they 
can  not  reduce  to  words.  For  my  part,  I  hold  it  for  a  certainty,  and 
Socrates  maintained  the  same,  that  every  one,  who  has  a  clear  and 
sprightly  thought  in  his  head,  can  convey  it  to  others,  whether  it  be 
through  the  rudest  provincial  dialect,  or,  if  he  is  dumb,  by  means  of 
gestures.  '  Is  the  subject  well  understood  first,  then  words  will  not 
be  slow  to  follow.' — [Hor.  in  Art  Poet.']  And  as  Seneca  has  also  in 
his  prose  thus  poetically  expressed  himself:  ^  When  the  subject  has 
taken  possession  of  the  mind,  words  wiQ  be  eager  to  solicit  for  it'— 
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^Sen,  CotUtw,  1.  3.]  And  Cicero :  ^  The  subject  itself  bears  the 
words  along  with  it' — \Oic,  De»  Fin,  3. 5.]  A  plain,  uneducated  man 
knows  nothing  of  rhetoric ;  he  does  not  know  how  to  arrange  his 
preamble  so  as  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  courteous  reader,  nor  in 
&ct,  does  he  care  to  know  this.  Seriously,  all  this  fine  painting,  this 
flaunting  array  of  trope  and  metaphor,  grows  dim  before  the  splendor 
of  untinseled  truth.  These  elaborate  flourishes  serve  only  to  tickle 
the  palates  of  the  multitude,  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  digest 
stronger  and  more  solid  food.  The  ambassadors  of  Samos  came  to 
Gleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  pr^ared  with  a  long  and  grandiloquent 
speech,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  him  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  the  tyrant  Folycrates.  After  Gleomenes  had  patiently  heard 
them  through,  he  gave  them  his  reply,  as  follows :  '  The  commence- 
ment and  preamble  of  your  speech  I  do  not  remember,  nor  can  I 
recall  the  middle  of  it ;  but  as  far  as  regards  the  conclusion  of  it,  I 
can  not  gnmt  your  request.'  That,  it  appears  to  me,  was  a  good  an- 
swer, and  the  orators  must  have  gone  away,  utterly  confounded  with 
shame  and  mortification.  And  how  was  it,  too,  in  this  other  instance  ? 
The  Athenians,  wishing  to  build  a  large  edifice,  were  obliged  first  to 
choose  one  <^  two  architects  to  superintend  the  work.  The  first  stood 
up,  and  in  a  haughty  manner,  but  with  a  well-studied  speech,  dis- 
coursed upon  the  whole  subject,  and  that  so  eloquently,  that  he  carried 
the  multitude  completely  away  with  him.  But  the  other  then  arose, 
and  made  use  only  of  these  few  words :  *  Te  men  of  Athens,  what  my 
rival  has  thus  said,  that  will  I  do.'" 

Against  multiplpng  words,  without  the  energy  to  direct  them,   v 
Whoever  has  a  treasure  of  clear,  well-marked  thoughts  in  his  mind,  ^ 
will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  clear  and  appropriate  language,  in  which  to 
express  them. 

^  I  am  none  of  those  who  hold  that  good  metre  makes  good  poetry. 
Should  our  pupil  use  a  long  syllable  for  a  short  one,  what  matters  it  t 
If  his  invention  displays  genius,  if  wit  and  understauding  have  done 
their  part,  then  I  will  say,  '  he  is  a  good  poet,  although  a  bad 
versifier.' " 

Here  we  have  the  same  principles  applied  to  poetry, — sense  andi^ 
substance  placed  higher  than  mere  elegance  of  language.  So  we  may 
justly  admire  the  physical  build  of  a  strong,  healthy  man,  even 
though  he  is  ili-&vored  in  the  extreme.  In  any  case,  an  inartistic 
decision,  that  takes  no  account  of  beauty,  is  always  to  be  preferred  to 
an  admiration  of  smooth  but  unmeaning  rhyme. 

^  But  what  is  our  pupil  to  do  when  he  is  assailed  with  the  subtleties 
of  sophistical  syllogisms  f    As,  for  example,   ^  eating  bacon  provokes 
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to  drinking ;  drinking  quenches  thirst :  ergo^  eating  bacon  quenches 
thirst.'  Let  him  laugh,  for  laughing  at  such  platitude  \&  much  better 
than  answering  them.  Chrysippus  said  to  a  certain  fellow,  who  was 
endeavoring  to  banter  Cleanthes  with  his  logical  fallacies :  *  Mock 
children  with  jour  foolish  tricks,  but  do  not  expect  that  a  man  will 
condescend  to  take  any  notice  of  them.' " 

Montaigne  here  praises  the  self-confidence  of  the  man  of  a  strong, 
healthy  understanding,  who  encounters,  with  his  native,  anperverted 
good  sense,  the  professed  pugilists  of  philosophy,  and  parries  their 
attacks,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  dose 
weapons  with  them. 

^*  There  are  some  silly  persons,  who  will  go  a  half-mile  out  of  their 
direct  course  to  pick  up  an  ingenious  fancy.  '  Or,  those  who  do  not 
suit  their  words  to  their  subjects,  but  call  in  the  aid  of  irrelevant  sub- 
jects, in  order  to  use  words  already  chosen.' — [Qwntiliany  Lib.  8.] 
Seneca  too,  says:  ^Who,  for  the  sake  of  using  some  pleasing  and 
graceful  word,  will  introduce  a  subject,  upon  which  he  did  not  at  first 
mtend  to  speak  ?'  ""—[Sen.  Ep.  69.] 

"I  would  have  the  hearer  so  carried  away  by  the  subject,  and  his 
imagination  so  filled  with  it,  that  he  shall  forget  the  words.  I  love  a 
plain,  natural  style,  written  or  spoken ;  a  strong,  expressive  style,  curt 
and  compact,  not  so  much  nice  and  faultless,  as  animated  and  direct 
^  Those  words  are  after  all  the  wisest,  which  reach  the  heart' " 

"  That  eloquence  which  attracts  attention  to  itself  does  this  at  the 
expense  of  the  subject ;  and,  as  it  is  childish  in  our  dress  to  seek  noto- 
riety by  what  is  singular  and  uncommon,  so  is  it  also,  in  our  speech. 
A  desire  to  employ  new  phrases  and  un&miliar  words  denotes  a  scho- 
lastic and  puerile  ambition.  I  would  not  use  even  a  word  or  an  ex- 
pression, which  could  not  be  understood  in  the  fish-markets  of  Paris. 
Aristophanes,  the  grammarian,  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  when  he 
censured  Epicurus  for  his  inartistic  style,  and  overlooked  the  chief 
clement  in  his  oratory,  which  was  simple,  intelligible  language. 
Forms  of  speech  are  so  easy  of  imitation,  that  they  soon  spread  over 
a  whole  nation ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  judgment  and  invention.  Bone 
and  sinew  we  do  not  borrow,  as  we  do  the  stuff  and  the  fashion  of 
our  coat  and  our  cloak.  Most  of  the  persons,  with  whom  I  converse, 
speak  like  my  book ;  whether  they  think  after  the  same  sort,  I  know 
not.  '  The  Athenians,'  says  Plato,  ^  look  at  the  fullness  and  the  beauty 
of  your  language ;  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  its  conciseness ;  but  the 
Cretans,  more  at  the  sentiment,  than  the  expression.  And  these  latter 
please  me  the  best' " 

Precepts,  again,  of  that  genuine  eloquence,  which  aims  not  at 
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appearance,  but  at  essence  and  substance ;  which  does  not  seek,  by    | 
means  of  a  fine  array  of  borrowed  phrases,  to  startle  and  captivate, 
but  which  leaps  from  heart  to  heart,  bearing  the  hearers  along  with  it, 
even  against  their  will.    How  different  this  from  the  rhetoric  that 
idly  and  aimlessly  expends  itself  in  cold  and  glittering  words. 

*<  I  would  first  become  £uniliar  with  my  mother  tongue,  and  the  ^ 
language  of  my  neighbors,  with  whom  I  am  in  constant  contact. 
There  is,  truly,  something  fine  and  grand  about  the  Greek  and  the  | 
Latin,  but  we  buy  their  acquisition  at  too  dear  a  price.  I  will  here 
communicate  a  method,  whereby  we  may  compass  this  knowledge 
with  far  less  pains-taking,  than  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  the  same 
method  that  was  pursued  with  me,  and  whoever  will  may  avail  him- 
self of  it  After  my  deceased  father  had  made  every  possible  inquiry 
of  learned  and  experienced  men  as  to  the  best  mode  of  education,  he 
became  convinced  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  common  method. 
They  told  him  that  the  long  time,  which  we  spend  in  learning  the 
language  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the  Romans,  and  which  cost  them 
hardly  any  time  at  all,  was  to  be  considered  the  sole  reason  that  we 
did  not  attain  to  their  mental  elevation  and  their  knowledge.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  that  this  is  the  only  cause  of  the  difference.  But 
the  plan  that  my  father  adopted  was  the  following.  While  I  was 
yet  in  my  nurse's  arms,  and  even  before  I  could  talk,  he  committed 
me  to  the  charge  of  a  German,  who  has  since  died  in  France,  having 
been  a  &mous  physician  there.  He  understood  not  a  word  of  French, 
but  was  so  much  the  better  a  Latin  scholar.  My  father  had  written 
for  him,  expressly  to  instruct  me,  and  gave  him  a  liberal  salary  there- 
for, and  I  was  thus  almost  constantly  in  his  arms.  To  lighten  his 
labors,  there  were  two  others  of  less  learning  associated  with  him,  as 
my  attendants.  These  all  spoke  to  me  only  in  Latin  ;  and,  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  family,  it  was  an  inflexible  rule,  that  neither  my  father  nor 
my  mother,  neither  a  man-servant  nor  a  maid-servant,  should  ever 
address  me  but  with  a  few  crumbs  of  Latin,  that  each  one  had 
learned  to  prattle  with  me.  It  was  astonishing  what  progress  they 
all  made  by  this  means.  My  father  and  mother  learned  enough 
Latin  to  understand  it,  and  even  enough  to  express  themselves  in  it  in 
case  of  necessity.  In  short,  we  all  Latinized  to  that  degree,  that  our 
speech  flowed  out  over  the  neighboring  villages,  where  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  give  Latin  names  to  various  artificers  and  their  tools,  which 
remain  even  to  the  present  day.  To  return  to  myself  then,  I  knew 
in  my  seventh  year  as  little  of  the  French  or  Perigord  tongue,  as  of 
Arabic ;  and  without  art  or  book,  without  granamar  or  rule,  without 
a  rod  or  a  tear,  I  had  learned  to  speak  as  pure  Latin  as  did  my  teacher ;  | 
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and,  ill  tniih,  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise  t  If  a  theme  was 
given  me  for  practice,  as  is  the  custom  in  schools,  it  was  not  in  French, 
but  in  bad  Latin,  to  be  turned  into  good.  As  for  Greek,  which  I  knew 
scarce  anything  of^  my  father  contrived  a  new  method  of  instruction 

'  to  initiate  me  therein,  namely,  by  games  and  exercises.  For,  among 
other  things,  he  had  been  advised  to  leave  my  will  so  entirely  without 

i  constraint,  that  I  should,  from  my  own  natural  impulse,  acquire  a 
fondness  both  for  duty  and  for  learning, — and  moreover,  to  mould  my 
fitculties  with  gentleness  and  freedom,  forbearing  all  compulsion  and 
severity.  He  even  carried  this  policy  out  with  superstitious  fidelity ; 
ibr,  as  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  injures  the  delicate  brains  of  child- 
ren to  wake  them  suddenly  and  with  violence  out  of  sleep  in  the 
morning,  because  they  sleep  more  soundly  than  adults,  he  invariably 

I   caused  me  to  be  awaked  by  music" 

^  When  I  was  not  far  from  six  years  old,  my  father  sent  me  to  the 
pnblic  school  in  Guyenne,  then  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  the 
best  in  France.  But  it  was  none  the  less  a  public  school.  From  that 
hour,  my  Latin  grew  corrupt ;  and  since  then,  I  have  lost  all  com- 
mand over  it,  from  discontinuing  its  practice.  And  my  previous 
extraordinary  education  served  only  to  place  me  at  the  outset  in  the 
highest  classes.  For  when  I  left  the  school  at  thirteen,  I  had  nm 
through  my  curriculum,  as  they  call  it,  and  had  yet  derived  nothing 
from  it  at  all,  which  I  can  now  turn  to  any  account  I  early  con- 
ceived a  taste  for  books,  which  began  with  the  pleasure  I  derived 
from  reading  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  For  in  my  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  I  stole  from  every  other  pursuit,  to  read  Ovid ;  and,  so  much 
the  more,  since  his  language  was  my  mother-tongue,  as  it  were,  and 
his  book  was  both  the  easiest  that  I  was  acquainted  with  in  that 
tongue,  and  also  it  treated  of  matters  suited  to  my  tender  years.  As 
for  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  Amadis,  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  like 
pleasant  old  romances,  which  youth  in  general  devour  so  eagerly,  I 
knew  not  even  their  titles,  (and  to  this  hour  I  know  no  more  of  their 
contents,)  so  strict  was  my  training.  But  I  was  thus  led  to  neglect 
the  studies  that  were  allotted  to  me.  In  this  position  of  things,  how- 
ever, it  happened  very  favorably  for  me,  that  my  preceptor  was  a 
man  of  sense,  and  he  accordingly  closed  his  eyes  to  my  occasional 
deviations  of  one  sort  and  another  from  my  prescribed  course.  And 
thus  I  was  enabled  to  read  through,  without  interruption,  Virgil's 
^neid,  Lucretius,  Flautus,  and  the  Italian  Comedies,  all  of  which  al- 
lured me  by  the  interesting  nature  of  their  subjects.  Had  he  been  so 
foolish  as  to  have  disturbed  me  in  this  course,  I  verily  believe  that  I 
should  have  brought  nothing  away  from  the  school  with  me,  but  an 
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arersion  to  books  altogether,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  with  all 
our  nobility.  But  he  was  quite  discreet  in  his  apparent  self-deception, 
acting  as  though  he  was  not  aware  of  my  habits ;  and  he  thus 
sharpened  my  appetite,  by  permitting  me  to  peruse  these  books  only 
in  secret,  while  keeping  me  to  my  required  tasks  in  the  most  mdulgent  ' 
manner  possible." 

Here  we  have  the  course  which  was  pursued  in  the  education  of 
Montaigne  himself^  and  which  he  sanctions  throughout  He  antid- 
pates  the  new  educational  era  in  his  wish ;  "•  to  learn  before  every 
thing  else  his  mother-tongue,  and  the  language  of  those  who  imme- 
diately surround  him  ;"  in  which  it  is  apparent  that  he  has  regard 
more  to  the  utilitarian  aspect  of  philology,  than  to  its  influence  upon 
mental  culture.  The  spirit  of  the  same  era  is  expressed  in  the 
attempt  to  teach  Latin  in  a  new  and  an  easier  way,  ^  without  gram- 
mar or  rule,  without  a  blow  or  a  tear.''  In  the  same  spirit  it  was  that 
Montaigne  learned  Greek,  **in  play,"  and  that  he  was  awakened 
from  sleep,  in  play,  as  it  were, — ^by  striuns  of  music.  ^  We  must  ex-  1 
cite,"  he  says,  *'  a  strong  desire  and  a  hunger  for  study  ;  otherwise, 
we  shall  educate  with  our  books  droves  of  luggage-laden  asses ;  undo* 
the  crack  of  the  whip  we  shall  fill  their  panniers  with  knowledge,  and 
admonish  them  not  to  lose  it  But  we  ought  not  merely  to  entertain 
knowledge  in  our  dwellings,  we  should  wed  ourselves  to  her."  With 
justice  does  Montaigne  thus  battle  against  the  heartless,  formal  drill  < 
system,  and  against  learning  without  enthusiasm.  But  he,  like  so 
many  thousand  others  in  the  transition-period,  while  seeking  to  avoid 
this  Oharybdis,  fidls  into  a  S<7lla,  into  an  enervating,  over-weening 
neglect  of  all  discipline,  and  into  an  unmethodical  method  of  teaching 
and  learning.  Their  ideal  is  an  ideal  amateurship  from  their  youth 
np,  untrammeled  by  that  wholesome  severity  of  the  school,  which 
moulds  those  strong,  manly  characters,  who  in  their  studies  sedulously 
subordinate  themselves  to  whatever  subject  is  before  them,  and  become 
obedient  to  i^  in  order  to  subdue  it 

That  Montaigne  emerged  from  such  a  delicate  training,  wherein  he 
was  diligently  guarded  from  all  care  and  trouble,  a  thoroughly  indoc- 
trinated, pleasure-seeking  Epicurean,  we  have  already  seen,  and  he  is 
therefore  himself  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  modem 
system  of  education. 

In  his  24th  chapter  **•  On  Pedantry,"  Montaigne  attaclm  not  pedants 
merely,  but  the  sciences  in  general,  in  so  far  as  they  unfit  men  for 
action  ;  thus  repeating  here  the  strictures,  which  we  have  observed  in 
passages  already  cited.  Here  too  he  is  throughout  the  forerunner  of 
Bousseau. 

'^Plutarch  tells  us,*'  says  Montaigne,  ^that  among  the  Romans, 
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Qreek  and  schoolmaster  were  correlative  terms,  and  alike  epithets  of 
derision.  I  afterward,"  he  oontinnes,  ^*  found,  as  I  advanced  in  life, 
that  they  had  abundant  reason  for  their  opinion ;  and  that  *  the  g^reat- 
est  scholars  are  not  always  the  wisest  men.'  But  how  it  happens,  thai 
a  mind  enriched  with  the  knowledge  of  so  many  things,  is  not  made 
thereby  more  active  and  lively,  while  the  commonest  native  under- 
standing is  able  without  any  cultivation  to  comprehend  the  thoughts 
and  conclusions  of  the  noblest  intellects  that  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced,— ^this,  I  confess,  I  can  not  explain.  *  Whoever  must  needs 
incorporate  the  thoughts  of  so  many  strong  and  mighty  brains  with 
his  own,'  said  a  young  lady  to  me  once,  in  allusion  to  a  certain 
acquaintance  of  ours,  'can  not  do  it,  without  first  compressing  bis 
own  brain,  and  drawing  it  into  a  smaller  compass.'  I  might  perhaps 
conclude,  that,  as  plants  are  choked  by  too  much  moisture,  and  lamps 
quenched  by  too  much  oil,  so  it  is  with  the  activity  of  the  understand- 
ing through  too  much  study,  and  too  great  a  burden  of  knowledge; 
for,  through  the  vast  diversity  of  subjects  among  which  its  attention 
is  divided,  it  is  plunged  into  endless  entanglements,  and  is  crippled 
and  clogged  by  the  weight  under  which  it  staggers.  But  the  fact  is 
quite  otherwise ;  for  the  mind  expands  in  proportion  as  it  is  filled. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  can  point  to  many  examples  of  antiquity, 
where  men,  who  have  proved  equal  to  the  discharge  of  high  public 
functions,  men  who  have  shown  themselves  great  generals  or  able 
statesmen,  have  been  at  the  same  time  very  learned." 

As  we  observe,  Montaigne  does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  Julias 
Osesar,  Pericles,  and  others,  great  attainments  in  knowledge  harmo- 
nized admirably  with  practical  efficiency.  Yet  he  is  the  panegyrist  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  method  of  education,  which  he  places  in  bold  con- 
trast with  the  Athenian,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
And  not  satisfied  even  with  this  expression  of  his  views,  he  adds, 
''We  are  taught  by  examples,  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  ren- 
ders the  disposition  weak  and  womanish,  rather  than  unyielding  and 
I  brave.  The  strongest  government  at  present  existing  in  the  world,  is 
the  Turkish ;  for  there  the  people  are  trained  to  prize  arms,  and  to 
look  with  contempt  upon  learning.  I  find  too,  that  Rome  was  great- 
est, when  the  people  were  ignorant.  The  most  warlike  nations  in  our 
day  are  those  which  are  the  most  rude  and  uneducated.  The 
Scythians,  Parthians,  Tamerlane  and  others,  are  examples  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark." 

Aside  from  this  overestimate,  this  idolatry,  we  might  almost  term 
it,  of  barbarism  and  brute  force,  we  find  in  this  chapter  many  veiy 
excellent  educational  hints,  which  agree  essentially  with  what  has 
already  been  quoted.    Take  for  instance  the  following : 


» 
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"  If  we  look  at  the  customary  method  by  which  instruction  is  im- 
parted to  us,  we  shall  not  be  at  all  astonished  that  neither  scholars  nor 
teachers  are  made  either  wiser  or  more  learned  thereby.  The  care 
and  expense  which  our  fathers  bestow  upon  our  education  absolutely 
aims  at  nothing  further  than  to  fill  our  heads  with  knowledge ;  but  to 
cultiyate  the  understanding  and  the  heart  is  not  so  much  as 
thought  of.  If  we  exclaim,  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  concerning 
a  certain  person  passing  by, — 'O,  the  learned  man  !'  and  concerning 
another, — *  O,  the  good  man  V  you  can  not  withhold  them  from  fasten- 
ing their  glances  and  their  regards  upon  the  first ;  so  that  a  third  per- 
son would  be  justified  in  turning  upon  them,  and  crying  out,  ^  What 
a  pack  of  blockheads  are  ye  all !'  We  are  particular  to  ask  concern- 
ing any  one,  *  Does  he  understand  Greek  ?'  '  Does  he  read  Latin  V 
'  Does  he  write  poetry  ?'  or,  *  Does  he  write  prose  ?'  but  whether  he 
has  become  better,  or  more  judicious,  (and  these  after  all  are  the  main 
points,)  we  do  not  so  much  as  think  of.  We  should  inquire,  who  is  \ 
the  wisest,  not  who  is  the  most  learned.  If  the  mind  of  my  pupil  *^ 
has  not  received  a  better  direction  through  study,  and  if  his  judgment 
has  not  been  matured  by  it,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  his  time  would  have 
been  much  better  employed  in  playing  ball;  for  then, at  least  his 
body  would  have  grown  stronger  and  more  healthy.  Look  at  him  on  | 
his  return  home,  after  so  many  years  spent  at  the  university ;  who  is 
less  prepared  than  he  to  set  about  any  thing  practical  ?  And  the  most 
noticeable  thing  in  him  is,  that  his  Greek  and  Latin  have  rendered 
him  more  stupid  and  more  arrogant  than  he  was  when  he  first  left  his 
home.  He  ought  to  have  returned  with  a  full-grown  and  well-condi- 
tioned intellect,  but  it  has  on  the .  contrary  become  dwarfed  and 
puffed  up  with  vanity." 

This  attack  upon  an  over-regard  paid  to  the  intellect  to  the  neglect  ~ 
of  the  moral  nature,  upon  an  anti-utilitarian  spirit,  and  upon  all  mere 
exercises  of  the  memory, — ^all  this,  is  an  exact  fore-shadowing  of 
Rousseau.     So  likewise  are    the  following  passages  against  dead 
learning,  without  the  power  or  the  skill  to  vitalize  it. 

''What  avails  it  if  we  fill  our  stomachs  with  food,  unless  it  is  di- 
gested and  changed  into  nutriment,  unless  it  gives  us  strength  and  ^ 
growth  ?  We  rest  so  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  other  men,  that 
our  own  powers  at  last  utterly  fiul  us.  Shall  I  arm  myself  against  the 
fear  of  death,  I  am  forced  to  do  it  by  the  aid  of  a  passage  from 
Cicero.  Do  I  seek  conflation  for  myself  or  for  my  friends,  I  obtain 
it  from  Seneca.  But  had  I  been  educated  aright,  I  would  rather 
have  drawn  consolation  from  my  own  breast  I  do  not  love  this 
vicarious  and  mendicant  serenity.    We  must  be  taught  by  means  of 
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the  knowledge  of  othen,  it  is  taroe,  bat  we  cam  never  become  wiser, 
'   saye  throogh  our  own  wisdom.'^ 

"'  My  unlearned  countrymen  call  these  highly  accomplished  gentle- 
men, in  their  droll  way,  '  overdone  with  study ;'  and  truly  it  almost 
seems  as  if  they  had  studied  all  their  inborn  understanding  quite  out 
of  their  heads.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  do  but  look  at  the  hind  or 
the  shoemaker ;  they  keep  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  and  speak 
only  of  that  which  they  know ;  but  these  fellows,  while  exalting  thern^ 
selves,  and  parading  the  knowledge  that  swims  about  on  the  surface 
of  their  brains,  fall  into  perplexity,  and  stumble  at  every  step.  Galea 
they  may  chance  to  know ;  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  disease  of 
their  patient  Their  heads  may  be  full  of  law ;  but  how  to  manage 
a  cause  in  court,  this  they  do  not  understand  at  all.  Of  each  and 
every  thing  they  shall  have  learned  the  theory ;  but  some  one  else 
must  be  looked  up,  when  it  comes  to  the  practice." 

^  But  it  is  not  enough  that  our  education  be  not  an  injury  to  us ;  it 
.  ought  to  make  us  better.  We  have  in  France  some  Parliaments,  that 
examine  the  officers,  whom  they  are  to  admit,  only  upon  their  kno^- 
edge ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  test  their  understandings  also,  by  pre- 
senting them  with  some  law  case,  that  they  may  give  their  opinion 
upon  its  merits.  These  latter  appear  to  me  to  proceed  in  much  the 
most  appropriate  and  judicious  manner.  And  though,  in  such  an 
office,  there  is  need  of  both,  yet  knowledge  is  of  less  value  than  a 
sound  judgment  For  as  the  Greek  verse  expresses  it,  ^  learning  is 
useless,  unless  the  mind  control  and  direct  it ;'  and,  would  to  Ood, 
that  we  were  so  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  our  administration  of  jus- 
tice, as  to  have  our  courts  gifted  with  as  much  understanding  and 
conscience  as  they  now  possess  of  knowledge.  '  But  alas,  we  do  not 
learn  how  to  live,  only  how  to  talL' " 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  eminently  original,  and  judicious, 
yet  light  and  sarcastic  writer,  who,  by  the  aid  of  an  unperverted  com- 
mon sense,  looked  upon  the  world  with  a  far  greater  distinctness  of 
vision,  than  the  scholar,  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  the  fetters  of  a  dead 
<  classical  formality,  could  by  any  means  hope  to  do.  In  a  bold  and 
striking  manner  he  uttered  all  his  thoughts  without  any  constraint, 
and  without  once  asking  himself  what  pedants  might  say  of  hinL 
How  much  he  effected  by  this  course,  and  what  universal  fiivor  he  has 
met  with,  is  attested  by  the  many  editions  which  have  been  demanded 
of  his  Essays,  and  by  the  influence,  which  he  exerted  not  only  on  his 
contemporaries,  but  also  on  the  most  distinguished  men  of  succeeding 
generations,  and  especial^  on  Rousseau. 
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YL     SciEMTiiTO  AND  Abtistic  ESTABLISHiaanB. 

To  complete  our  exposition,  we  add  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  prin- 
dpal  scientific  and  artistic  establishments,  which  though  not  dependent 
on  the  Department  of  Instruction,  yet  greatly  conduce  to  the  general  cul- 
ture of  the  people,  to  the  advancement  of  science,  and  are  the  standard 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  country. 

RoTAL  AcADEMT  OF  SCIENCES. — Thls  academy  was  founded  by  private 
individuals,  such  as  the  Counts  of  Saluzzo,  Lagrange  and  Cigna,  who  were 
soon  joined  by  other  celebrated  men,  as  Alioni,  Foncenez  and  Morozzo. 
In  1788,  this  private  association  was  transformed  into  a  public  institution 
by  a  special  privilege  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor 
Amedeus  IIL,  and  very  soon  was  illustrated  by  the  names  of  Dantoni, 
RobDante,  Debutet,  Napione,  Prospero  Balbo  and  many  others  of  great 
sdentiflc  or  literary  reputation.  In  more  recent  times  the  greatest  men  of 
the  country  have  belonged  to  this  academy,  as  the  great  chemist  Giobert| 
Bidone  the  mathematician,  Diodata  Saluzzo  the  poetess,  Provana,  Lasca- 
ris,  Bessone,  Boucheron,  and  RosminL 

The  Academy  is  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical sciences,  the  other  of  moral,  historical  and  philological  sciences. 
When  complete  it  numbers  forty  resident  members,  twenty  for  each 
class ;  its  officers  are  a  President,  Vice  President,  and  a  treasurer.  More- 
over, each  class  is  presided  over  by  a  Director  and  a  Secretary.  Besides  these 
forty  members  who  must  be  residents  of  Turin,  the  classes  are  allowed  to 
elect  ten  other  national  members,  either  within  or  without  the  State. 
There  are  also  twenty  foreign  members,  ten  for  each  class,  among  whom 
we  find  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Europe.  The  number  of  corres- 
ponding members  is  not  determined  by  the  by-laws,  and  can  be  increased 
at  the  will  of  the  academy.  Each  class  offers,  every  year,  a  reward  of  a 
certain  sum  to  the  best  work  on  some  specified  subject :  twenty-four  an- 
nual pensions  of  six  hundred  fiimcs  each  are  secured  to  the  eldest 
members  of  the  academy. 

In  1759  the  first  volume  of  the  Academy  was  published  under  the  title 
of  Mi9cdlanea  philoMphico-mathenuUiea  soeietatis  privatm  Tomrinen' 
gu,  which  was  received  with  great  fkvor  by  all  the  sdentific  bodies  of 
Europe.    From  1759  to  1778  four  other  volumes  were  published,  under 
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the  tide  of  Melange  de  philoBophie  et  de  mathemoHqus  de  la  Societe 
Boyale  ds  Turin,  Since  1788  the  transactions  of  the  Academy  are  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Memorie  della  R  Acadexia  nELLS  Scdcnzb  di 
Torino,  Ihe  first  series  of  which  embraces  forty  Tolumea  The  second  se- 
ries of  the  publications,  which  first  made  its  appearance  in  1839,  now 
numbers  fourteen  volumes. 

The  hall  of  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  is  adorned  with  the  busts  of 
its  three  founders,  of  King  Victor  Amedeus  III.,  Denina,  Yemazza  and  Qer- 
dil.  The  Academy  possesses  a  very  rich  collection  of  medals  and  coins, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  modem,  of  which  a  catalogue  was  published  some 
years  ago ;  this  collection  was  presented  to  the  academy  by  one  of  its 
members,  M.  Lavy,  who  gave  also  to  the  institution  eighteen  marble 
busts  of  ancient  Romans,  which  adorn  the  great  Hall  of  the  public  meet- 
ings of  the  academy.  It  possesses  besides  a  choice  and  rich  libraiy, 
which  contains  the  acts  of  all  the  principal  scientific  Associations  of  the 
world,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  Mexican  volumes,  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  from  the  United  States,  seventy  from  the  Phillipine 
Islands,  a  hundred  firom  China,  forty-eight  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
thirty-two  Arabic  and  Syriac.  In  the  palace  of  the  academy,  which  was 
built  according  to  the  design  of  Guarini,  we  find  also  a  Hall  containing 
specimens  of  industrial  works,  models,  drawings  and  lithographies, 
which  is  called  the  Hall  of  Arts  and  Mechanic  Professions, 

RoTAL  MnjTABT  AcADEicv. — This  institution  was  designed  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  is  located  in  a  large  building,  near 
the  palace  of  the  king.  It  was  built  by  Charles  Emmanuel  11.,  after  the 
design  of  Amedeus  of  Castellamonte,  and  was  finished  by  Mary  John 
Baptist,  his  widow,  while  Regent  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  minority 
of  Victor  Amedeus  IL,  the  original  object  of  this  academy  was  to  re- 
ceive the  pages  of  the  court  and  young  men  belonging  to  the  nobility, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  in  horsemanship, 
dancing,  mathematacs,  and  belles-lettres.  Though  from,  the  accounts  of 
Alfieri,  who  was  a  pupil  of  that  academy,  we  can  not  say  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  that  time  by  the  institution  had  any  daim  to  high  scientific  ex- 
cellence, still  it  had  even  then  acquired  great  reputation  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  pupils,  so  that  even  at  that  time  many  Russian  and  English  no- 
blemen placed  their  children  under  its  direction.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
academy  passed  through  many  successive  improvements  and  refbrms, 
and  as  it  now  stands,  has  for  its  object  the  instruction  in  the  art  of 
war  of  young  men  intending  to  become  officers  in  the  army.  There  are 
two  courses  in  the  academy,  one  of  five  years  for  the  ordinary  departments, 
and  the  other  of  six  for  the  learned  departments.  The  fiirst  graduates 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  the  second  lieutenants;  who,  however, 
must  remain  two  years  more  in  the  institution,  fi>r  the  school  of  applica- 
tion, serving  at  the  same  time  in  some  regiment  The  various  branches 
of  instruction  are  intrusted  to  twenty  professors,  viz.:  of  Analysis  and 
Mechanics,  of  descriptive  Geometry,  of  Mathematics,  of  physical  Science, 
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Chemistry  and  Statics,  of  Fortification,  of  Topography  and  Geodesy,  of 
military  Art  and  History,  of  Design,  of  Italian  Literature,  of  French 
Language,  Dancing,  Fencing,  Gynmastics,  and  Swimming.  There  are 
besides  two  Directors  of  instruction,  eight  tutors,  and  a  machinist,  for 
keeping  in  order  the  philosophical  apparatus,  and  aiding  the  professors  of 
physical  and  chemical  Sciences  in  their  experiments.  The  pupils  of  the 
academy  number  about  200,  part  of  whom  receive  free  board,  lodging 
and  instruction,  and  part  pay  a  moderate  price  for  ii 

First  General  Corps  op  the  Army,  (Stato  Maggiore  Generale.}—T\as 
corps  is  composed  of  Officers  of  different  ranks,  of  Engineers,  Topo- 
graphic Designers  and  Engrayers.  It  was  created  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century ;  it  has  since  been  reformed  and  improved  at  different  times. 
The  subordinate  officers  are  selected  generally  from  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  who  follow  the  "  learned  "  course,  in  which  they  are  taught 
the  special  theories  in  relation  to  the  different  corps.  Though  members 
of  this  corps,  they  are  required  to  continue  their  instructions  in  the  acade- 
my, in  order  to  acquire  the  practice  of  theories  previously  learned.  In 
field-works,  both  trigonometric  and  topographic,  which  are  annually  un- 
dertaken, in  order  to  survey  the  country  and  to  draw  its  maps,  young 
officers  are  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  older,  so  as  to  give  them 
practice,  to  accustom  their  eyes  to  the  measure  of  distances,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  physical  forms  of  ground,  to  the  appreciation  of  its 
strategic  value  and  to  the  use  of  drawings  and  maps. 

The  officers  of  this  corps,  in  time  of  war,  are  obliged  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  to  observe  its  forces,  their  composition,  dispositions  and  move- 
ments, to  determine  points  to  be  fortified,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  fortifications ;  to  open  roads,  to  build  bridges  and  other  communica- 
tions, and  to  select  quarters  for  the  army.  They  also  draw  the  maps  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  direct  the  administration  of  its  provisions,  preside 
over  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  the  service  of  the  guides,  safeguards 
and  explorers,  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  of  deserters.  They  keep 
the  journal  of  all  the  operations  of  the  army,  and  have  the  direction  of 
the  administrative  department  of  war.  In  time  of  peace,  they  are  destined 
especially  to  examine  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  draw  the  most 
remarkable  places  for  military  purposes,  to  gather  the  statistics  and  his- 
torical facts  relative  to  the  same  subject,  to  compose  the  regulations  of 
the  army,  to  draw  from  all  military  works  whatever  can  be  useful  to  the 
improvement  of  the  national  forces,  and  to  direct  the  different  works 
of  topography  and  engraving,  which  are  undertaken  by  the  corps. 

The  duties  of  the  first  general  corps  are  relative  to  the  service  either  of 
arms,  or  of  the  offices.  The  former  is  divided  into  three  sections :  1st, 
of  infantry  and  cavalry ;  2d,  of  artillery  and  engineering ;  8d,  of  general 
superior  office.  The  latter  embraces:  1st,  the  office  of  the  general 
quarter-master,  the  archives  and  the  library ;  2d,  the  office  of  topo- 
graphy and  of  engraving ;  8d,  the  general  office. 

Many  valuable  geodetic  and  topographic  works  have  been  executed  by 

this  corps,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  measure  of  an  arc  of 
No.  11.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.]— 31. 
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parallel  of  latitude,  included  between  the  tower  of  Cordouan  near 
Bordeaux,  in  France,  and  that  of  Fiume,  in  Italy ;  which  measure  had 
been  brought  in  France  so  fiir  as  the  Roanne,  and  toward  Italy  so  far  as 
Ticino,  but  had  been  interrupted  by  the  Alps.  All  the  scientific  opera- 
tions made  for  this  measure,  as  weU  as  the  operations  instituted  by  the 
same  corps,  in  order  to  verify  the  measure  both  geodetic  and  astronomi- 
cal of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  formerly  determined  by  Beccaria,  were 
published  in  Milan,  in  two  volumes  in  4to,  with  diagrams.  The  corps  un- 
dertook also  a  general  primary  and  secondary  triangulation  of  all  the  con- 
tinental  kingdom  so  as  to  form  a  map,  on  a  scale  of  a  fifty-thousandth, 
divided  into  ninety-six  sheets.  This  general  atlas  was  afterward  reduced 
to  a  scale  of  a  two  hundred  and  fifly-thousandth,  which  was  published 
some  years  ago.  Another  work  of  great  value  has  also  been  undertaken 
on  the  ancient  and  mademy  physical^  political  and  military  conditions 
of  Northern  Italy ^  which  is  divided  into  five  parts,  two  descriptive,  two 
historical,  and  one  graphic. 

School  of  Artillery  in  the  Arsenal. — Men,  who  are  destined  to 
work  in  the  arsenal,receive  here  practical  instruction  in  their  art  The  arse- 
nal contains :  1st,  a  chemical  and  metallurgical  Laboratory,  in  which 
analysis,  &c.,  are  performed ;  2d,  a  mineralogical  collection,  containing 
1100  specimens  of  minerals,  and  many  models  of  crystalization,  besides 
a  complete  collection  of  specimens  from  the  territory  of  Genoa;  3d,  a 
collection  of  Philosophical  Apparatus,  containing  600  difierent  machines 
and  instruments,  partly  from  Puxy  and  Dumotier  of  Paris  and  partly  from 
Zest  and  Brabante  of  Turin ;  4rth,  a  library  containing  the  best  books  on 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Geography,  &c.; 
6th,  a  foundry  of  cannon,  which  includes  the  foundry  properly  so  called, 
the  atelier  of  modelers,  the  Hall  of  models,  the  ateliers  of  trepans  and  of 
engravers ;  6th,  the  lithographic  establishment ;  7th,  the  machine  shop ; 
8th,  a  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  arms  for  the  army  and  navy  ;  9th,  the 
atelier  of  bombardiers ;  10th,  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  refinery 
of  saltpetre ;  11th,  a  forge  for  gun-barrels. 

Royal  Corps  of  the  Military  Engineers. — ^This  is  another  scientific 
corps  of  the  army,  and  has  three  divisions :  1st,  the  engineers  and 
officers ;  2d,  the  sappers  and  miners ;  3d,  the  office  of  the  archives, — ^all 
under  the  command  of  a  Major-General.  It  is  their  duty  to  prepare  the 
designs  for  new  military  buildings,  and  to  keep  in  order  the  existing 
establishments. 

Royal  Armory,  (Armeria  JReale.) — Among  the  establishments  in  rela- 
tion with  military  instruction  we  mention  the  Royal  Armory,  which  is 
an  extensive  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  arms,  and  especially  of 
those  used  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  a  treasure  of  history,  of  military 
science  and  of  the  mechanical  fine  arts,  enriched  with  a  great  quantity  of 
specimens  remarkable  both  for  their  structure  and  ornaments,  embellished 
with  historical  designs  and  sculptures,  reliefs  and  bas-reliefs,  carved  and 
gilded.  There  are  arms  of  all  ages,  shields,  helmets,  cuirasses,  coats  of 
mail,  steel  waistcoats,  iron  armlets  and  greaves,  lances,  da^ers,  clubsi 
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bows,  swordg,  and  guns  of  ill  kinds  and  ages,  highly  interesting  to  mili- 
tary students.  There  is  a  rich  collection  of  Indian  weapons,  gath- 
ered by  Vidua  in  his  travels  through  Central  Asia,  which  was  increased 
by  the  Prince  of  Garignano,  with  many  implements  from  the  new  world. 
The  flags  which  are  unfolded  in  the  Armory  are  precious  monuments, 
which  recall  the  ancient  and  modem  glories  of  the  Sardinian  army. 
Here  also  is  a  valuable  collection  of  medals  and  coins,  in  which  is  written 
the  history  of  Sardinian  kings,  of  others  which  are  historical  monuments 
of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  finally  of  coins  and  medals  of  Italy, 
from  the  fall  of  the  Empire  to  our  own  times. 

King's  LmRARv,  {Biblioteca  del  Re,) — This  contains  thirty  thousand 
volumes  of  the  best  editions  of  ancient  and  modem  works  on  history, 
travels,  arts,  economy,  etc  Among  these  some  are  printed  on  parchment 
and  painted  in  miniature.  The  selections  of  military  works  is  complete, 
and  the  collection  of  manuscripts  rich.  We  may  mention,  among  these, 
a  collection  of  fiJdy-three  volumes  of  Atlases  containing  designs  for  the 
history  of  artillery  of  Europe,  by  Col.  Rouvroy ;  all  the  materials  which 
Frederick  the  Great  communicated  to  Algarotti  for  the  history  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  with  many  letters  of  that  king  to  its  author ;  the  only 
complete  copy  of  the  history  of  the  Arabs  from  their  origin  to  the  Cali- 
phat  of  Moawiyah,  by  Ebn-Kaldm ;  and  finally,  many  codices  both  in 
parchment  and  papyrus,  Arabic,  Persian,  &c.  There  are  many  let- 
ters of  Emmanuel  Philibert,  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  of  Redi,  auto- 
graphs of  Napoleon,  and  of  some  of  his  generals.  There  we  find  a 
collection  of  two  thousand  ancient  designs,  among  which  twenty  by  Lio- 
nardo  da  Yinci,  some  by  Raphael,  Correggio,  Titian,  etc.  The  library 
possesses  moreover  a  beautiful  collection  of  Chinese  insects,  designed  and 
painted  in  miniature  on  silk  paper  by  Chinese  artists,  with  the  Chinese 
names  of  every  insect;  and  a  collection  of  many  Chinese  miniatures, 
birds,  flowers,  plants,  dresses,  &c 

Abchtves  of  the  State,  {Archivi  di  Stato.) — ^They  contain  treasures 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  country.  The  great  quantity  of  its  papers 
are  inclosed  in  beautifully  carved  cases,  classified  in  fine  order,  and  regis- 
tered in  excellent  catalogues.  To  the  Archives  there  is  united  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  executive  departments,  which  is  enriched  by  many 
precious  manuscripts,  many  of  which  on  parchment,  and  especially  three 
missals  of  a  remote  antiquity,  which  are  considered  of  great  value  for 
the  excellence  of  the  designs  and  beauty  of  the  coloring  of  their  minia- 
tures. They  belong  to  the  age  of  Raphael  There  are  in  the  library 
many  books  and  editions  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  RoTAii  Acadbxt  of  Medicine  and  Sitbgert  was  founded  in  Turin 
some  years  ago  by  the  most  prominent  physicians  of  the  country,  for 
promoting  the  progress  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  relative  sciences.  It  is 
composed  of  ordinary,  honorary,  and  corresponding  members,  the  first 
of  which  are  obliged  to  present  a  paper  every  year.  The  Academy  meets, 
twice  a  month,  to  hear  the  reading  of  papers  and  to  discuss  theoretical  and 
practical  subjects.    It  offers  annual  prizes  for  the  best  works  on  medical 
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and  surgical  questions,  and  publishes  a  monthly  paper  and  yearly 
Tolumes  of  its  acts,  which  are  highly  esteemed  by  all  medical  societies  of 
Europe.  Connected  with  the  Academy  is  an  association  of  mutual  aid 
of  all  the  physicians  of  the  country,  who,  by  paying  an  annual  moderate 
fee,  have  right  to  a  pecuniary  allowance  in  case  of  their  sickness,  or  of 
other  embarrassing  circumstances.  The  Academy  and  the  association  are 
in  a  flourishing  state,  and  in  the  way  to  more  extensive  operations. 

The  Rotal  Albert  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded  in  1824  by 
Charles  Felix,  reformed  and  enriched  by  Charles  Albert,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  institution.  Its  object  is  to  give  free  instruction  to  young  men  in  the 
art  of  design,  and  especially  in  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture 
and  engraving.  Its  officers  are  a  director  and  president,  a  secretary,  the 
first  painter  to  the  king,  ten  honorary  members,  fourteen  resident  pro- 
fessors, foreign  professors,  and  honorary  fellows.  The  schools  are  pre- 
paratory and  special :  the  preparatory  embraces,  1st,  the  first  and  second 
classof  drawing ;  2d,  the  school  of  anatomy;  8d,  of  statuary ;  4th,  of  nude 
figures ;  5th,  of  drapery ;  6th,  of  perspective ;  7th,  of  history  and  poetry. 
The  special  school,  in  which  the  pupils  enter  when  they  have  given  satis- 
factory proofs  of  their  sufficient  progress  in  the  preparatory  school,  and 
have  chosen  the  branch  of  art  to  which  they  prefer  to  devote  themselves, 
comprehends  1st,  the  school  of  painting;  2d,  of  architecture;  Sd,  of 
sculpture;  4th,  of  engraving;  6th,  of  ornament. 

Examinations  and  rewards  promote  the  love  and  the  progress  of  the  arts. 
The  exhibitions  for  the  rewards  of  the  first  class,  which  consist  of  golden 
medals  and  a.  sum  of  money,  take  place  eveiy  three  years,  and  the 
works  of  all  artists  are  admitted.  The  rewards  of  the  second  class  con- 
sist of  silver  medals,  with  a  smaller  sum,  and  are  bestowed  every  six 
months  on  the  pupil,  who  has  exhibited  the  most  meritorious  work  in  that 
time.  Besides,  the  government  grants  three  pensions  to  the  three  best 
pupils  of  the  Academy,  to  enable  them  to  reside  and  to  study  in  Rome. 
These  pensions  are  granted  to  a  pupil  of  each  of  the  three  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture.  For  the  two  fonner  the  examination  is 
open  every  three  years,  for  the  latter  every  six  years.  The  pupils  so 
privileged  are  obliged  to  send  a  work  of  their  own  to  the  Academy,  every 
year.  The  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  containing  many  master- 
pieces of  all  the  principal  schools,  affords  to  the  pupils  a  continu- 
ous means  of  improvement  This  gallery  is  remarkable  especially  for 
the  excellent  collection  of  paintings  by  Piedmontese  artists  of  great  &me, 
as  Caravoglia,  Macrino,  Giovenone,  Molineri,  Caccia,  Olivieri  and  Gauden- 
zio  Ferrari,  all  of  whom  stand  side  by  side  with  Raphael,  Guido  Reni, 
Guercino,  Gentileschi,  Carlo  Dolce,  Crespi  and  CigagnL  It  possesses 
also  originals  by  Titian,  Palma,  a  Magdalene  by  Paul  Veronese,  and 
many  works  of  Jacopo  da  BassanoandofCanaletto.  The  foreign  schools 
are  represented  by  Mignard  and  Poussin  of  France,  by  Holbein  and  Al- 
bert Durer  of  Germany,  by  Velasquez  and  Murillo  of  Spain,  by  Paul  Potter 
and  Teniers,  Wouvermans  and  Van  Dyke  of  Holland  and  Flanders.  The 
Academy,  besides  an    excellent   collection  of  drawings   and  models. 
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possesses  of  its  own  a  fine  gallery  of  paintings,  among  which  are  twenty- 
four  hy  Qaudenzio  Ferrari 

Philhabmonic  AcADEinr  or  Tubin. — ^This  oonservatorimn,  or  school  of 
music,  was  founded  in  1815  by  a  few  young  men  with  a  modest  beginning, 
but  was  soon  after  increased  and  enriched  by  some  wealthy  benefitctors 
and  by  the  generosity  of  the  kings.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  study 
of  music  by  eyery  means,  especially  by  concerts  and  evening  parties,  and 
by  the  free  teaching  of  musia  Its  members  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
ordinary  and  aggregate  fellows.  The  ordinary  can  not  be  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  fill  their  vacancies  by  ballot 
They  pay  an  entrance  and  an  annual  fee.  The  aggregate  feUowe  are 
either  honorary  or  resident  The  free  school  of  singing  is  directed  by 
the  Academy  by  the  medium  of  a  director  and  professors.  The  course 
occupies  six  years,  and  is  divided  into  as  many  classes.  Monthly,  quar- 
terly and  annual  examinations  afibrd  the  pupils  frequent  occasions  of 
showing  their  improvement,  and  of  gaining  honorary  medals.  Over  the 
school  for  girls  presides  a  committee  of  ladies,  who  visit  it  daily,  and  edu- 
cate those  who  are  from  the  lower  classes  in  the  politeness  and  elegance 
of  manners,  which  are  so  necessary  to  candidates  for  the  stage.  To 
diffuse  a  taste  for  music,  the  Academy  not  only  gives  free  instruction, 
but  often  opens  its  splendid  halls  for  concerts  and  evening  parties. 

PHn<ODBAifATic  AcADBMY. — ^It  was  fouuded  in  1828,  and  proposes  not 
only  to  prepare  good  actors  for  the  stage,  but  more  to  educate  the  young 
of  both  sexes  in  the  art  of  delivering  public  speeches,  and  of  reading.  Its 
ordinary  members  are  thirty-five  in  number,  while  the  number  of 
honorary  members  is  undetermined. 

Caccia^s  College. — ^A  beneficent  man,  bythenameof  Oaccia,  created  this 
college  and  endowed  it  with  a  large  property.  It  was  in  Pavia  until 
1820,  and  was  transferred  in  that  year  to  Turin.  It  supports  four  pupils, 
who  learn  the  principles  of  design  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  It  also  supports  in  Rome  three  pupils;  two  for  sculpture,  one  for 
painting,  and  another  in  Milan,  in  engraving.  It,  moreover,  gives  free 
board  and  lodging  to  sixteen  young  men  from  the  province  of  Novara, 
during  the  whole  of  their  studies  at  the  university. 

ROTAL  COMMTITEES  FOB  THB  PbOOBESS  OF  SCIENCES,  LeTTEBS  AND  AbTS. — 

Charles  Albert  created  in  1832  a  committee  of  antiquities  and  fine  arts, 
and  intrusted  to  it  the  office  of  suggesting  means  of  the  discovery  and 
preservation  of  all  objects  of  antiquity  and  fine  arts.  Another  committee, 
created  in  1838,  is  called  the  Royal  Deputation  for  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  is  its  duty  to  publish  a  collection  of  inedited 
or  rare  works  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  a  diplo- 
matic code  of  the  kingdom.  This  committee  has,  since  the  time  of  its 
institution,  published  nine  huge  and  most  valuable  volumes,  foliOy  with  the 
title  of  ffistoria  patria  monumenta  edita  juuu  Regie  Caa^li  AVberti, 
The  work  is  to  be  continued. 

A  third  committee  of  statistics,  created  in  1836,  is  intrusted  with  the 
ooUection  and  publication  of  all  statistics  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  aid  of 
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sub-committees  instituted  in  every  city.  This  committee  has  ab-eady 
published  many  volumes  on  the  subject,  and  next  year  will  undertake  a 
general  new  census  of  the  country. 

The  Rotal  Academt  or  Aorigultuius  of  Turdc  promotes  the  int^^sts 
and  the  development  of  this  important  source  of  public  wel&re,  discusses 
in  its  regular  meetings  subjects  relating  to  it,  and  receives  papers  and 
specimens  of  agricultural  productions  and  implements.  It  opens  yearly 
two  public  exhibitions,  one  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  every  kind  of  horticul- 
tural productions,  the  other  of  agricultural  implements,  and  gives  hono- 
rary prizes  for  the  best  specimens.  The  Academy  publishes  every  year 
its  transactions,  which  contain  valuable  papers,  and  really  substantially 
form  the  contemporaneous  history  of  Sardinian  agriculture.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Academy  is  particularly  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  mulberry  tree,  and  to  the  best  method  of  making  wines  and  of 
raising  silk-worms,  which  constitute  two  of  the  most  important  staples 
of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country. 

The  Agricultural  Assocl^tion  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  ag- 
riculture and  arts  connected  with  it  The  Association  holds  meetings, 
where  appropriate  subjects  are  publicly  discussed,  and  publishes  agricul- 
tural tracts  in  order  to  diffuse  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the 
soundest  principles,  and  the  best  systems  and  implements  of  cultivation, 
and  gives  prizes  for  tiie  best  specimens  of  agricultural  productions  and 
instruments.  It  possesses  a  good  museum  and  an  experimental  garden, 
and  publishes  a  monthly  agricultural  review  and  yearly  volumes  of  its 
annals. 

The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  Cokmerce  of  Turin  is  composed  of 
fifteen  members,  of  whom  four  must  be  landed  proprietors,  two  bankers, 
two  silk  manufacturers,  two  in  other  manufacturing  business  and  five 
merchants.  Its  duty  is  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  agriculture,  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  to  examine  the  obstacles  which  may  prevent  their 
development,  and  to  suggest  remedies.  The  Chamber  supports  free 
public  courses  of  Commercial  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy, 
which  are  attended  by  merchants,  clerics,  Ac,  To  the  Chamber  is  at- 
tached the  Technical  InstitutCy  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  spoken.  It 
presides  over  the  national  exhibitions  of  industry,  which  take  place  in  Turin 
every  three  years.  The  constitution  and  objects  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  Genoa,  Chambbrt  and  Nice  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Chamber  of  Turin. 

The  following  institutions  have  more  or  less  relation  to  those,  of  which 
we  have  already  given  an  account : 

The  Rotal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Savot,  in  Chambery. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts  of  Alexandria. 

The  Economical  Association  of  Chiavari. 

The  Academy  of  Philosophy  of  Genoa. 

The  Association  for  the  Progress  of  Education,  established  in  Turin, 
and  ramified  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Academy  of  Painting,  Archttecturb,  Ornament  and  ENGRAViMe 
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of  Genoa,  to  which  courses  of  lectures  on  the  fine  arts  are  attached.  It 
supports  also  two  pupils  in  Rome  and  in  Florence,  for  instruction  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 

Th£  Philhabhonig  Association  of  Genoa. 

Thb  Philharmonic  Dramatic  Literary  Academt  of  Cuneo. 

Thb  Philharmonic  Poetic  Literary  Academy  of  Alba. 

The  Royal  Association  of  Agriculture  and  Economy  of  Cagliari. 

The  Association  of  Workmen  and  Mechanics  for  their  mutual  m- 
8TUCTI0N  AND  AID,  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  city. 

The  Royal  Council  of  the  Administration  of  Mines,  and  the  Royal 
Corps  of  Engineers  connected  wtth  that  Council. 

The  Royal  Corps  of  Civil  Engineers  for  the  Superintendence  of 
Waters  and  Roads. 

The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  Turin. 

The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Gunnery  and  Small- arm  Prac- 
tice of  Turin,  intended  especially  for  the  instruction  of  the  National  Guard. 

YIL  The  Press. — ^Though,  before  1848,  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  censor- 
ship exerted  a  most  severe  and  absurd  control  over  all  kinds  of  publications, 
and  no  political  newspaper  was  allowed  in  the  country,  yet  even  at  that 
time  many  valuable  works  were  issued  from  the  Piedmontese  press,  both 
scientific  and  literary,  which  have  given  to  the  typographical  mechanics 
of  Sardinia  a  high  reputation  through  all  Italy.  The  constitution  of 
1848,  having  insured  to  the  country  absolute  freedom  of  the  press,  made 
it  a  powerful  instrument  of  education,  as  well  as  of  a  general  control  over 
all  acts  of  the  administration.  Indeed,  tiie  freedom  of  the  press  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  real  benefits  derived  to  the  country  from  the 
constitution.  All  citizens  have  the  right  to  publish  whatever  they  may 
choose  on  whatever  subject,  and  the  government  has  no  power  of  control 
over  any  publication ;  writers,  as  well  as  publishers,  being  only  responsi- 
ble before  the  courts  of  justice,  which  have  to  pronounce  their  sentences 
after  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  in  the  causes  concerning  their  offenses  against 
the  laws  of  the  country.  Indeed,  editors  of  political  papers  can  even 
throw  this  responsibility  on  any  person,  whom  they  choose  to  appoint  as 
a  responsible  trustee  of  their  paper.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  so  un- 
limited, that  papers  are  to  be  found  which  not  only  stand  in  strong  and 
systematic  opposition  to  the  administration,  but  which  propose,  as  their 
object,  the  propagation  of  the  most  radical  doctrines  against  the  estab- 
lished government;  some  proposing  to  return  to  an  absolute  monarchy 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  church,  and  others  to  supersede  the  present 
constitution  by  establishing  republican  institutions  in  the  country.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  these  papers  do  not  receive  great  encoumgenient 
from  the  people,  who,  being  of  a  nature  especially  practical  and  positive, 
have  no  taste  for  political  theories  beyond  all  possibility  of  realization  in 
the  present  condition  of  Europe,  and  much  less  for  the  anachronism  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  ignorant  or  interested  parties  would  substitute 
for  the  institutions  bom  of  present  civilization.  The  following  are  the 
principal  daily  papers  published  in  Turin : 
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The  Gazzetta  Piedmostese  is  the  official  paper  of  the  goyemment,  val- 
uable for  its  publication  of  all  iiie  documents  relative  to  the  administration, 
and  of  the  full  debates  of  the  Parh'ament 

The  OpmioNE,  a  paper  representing  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties, and  supporting  the  politics  of  the  administration.  It  supports  also, 
with  great  skill  and  strength,  the  emancipation  of  Italy  from  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  and  its  correspondences  from  Lombardy  and  Venice  give  tiie 
most  reliable  accounts  of  those  provinces.  Among  its  contributors  we 
mention  G.  Dina,  a  learned  and  talented  young  man,  who  has  the  main 
direction  of  the  paper. 

The  Dmnro  is  the  exponent  of  the  most  advanced  and  liberal  party  of 
Sardinia ;  it  expresses  the  liberal  opposition  of  the  Lower  House,  and 
while  accepting  and  supporting  the  present  monarchical  representative 
government,  struggles  for  a  broader  interpretation  and  more  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  political  constitution.  Independent  of  the  government, 
to  which  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  opposed,  it  pleads  with  dignity  and  power 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  nationality.  The  I>iritto  is  directed  by  a  few 
of  the  members  of  the  liberal  party  of  the  House,  among  whom  we  may 
instance  the  most  important  and  active,  L.  Yalerio,  whose  life  has  been 
long  since  devoted  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  country,  and  engaged  by 
every  means  in  promoting  the  independence  of  Italy.  Few  men  in  Sar- 
dinia have  such  claims,  as  M.  Yalerio,  to  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  Unions,  without  being  connected  with  any  political  party,  is  the 
organ  of  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  Italy  from  Austria,  as  well  as  from  Papal  dominion.  Bianchi 
Giovini,  an  able  and  learned  politician,  who  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
the  best  qualified  writer  on  ecclesiastical  matters  relative  to  civil  power, 
edits  the  Uhione ;  which  holds  a  high  standing  among  other  papers  for 
its  sound  and  positive  doctrines,  and  for  its  calm  and  scientific  handling 
of  its  subjects.  Substantially,  freedom  and  independence  are  the  principles 
of  which  the  Unions  is  the  faithful  exponent 

The  Gazzetfa  del  Popolo,  the  smallest  and  the  cheapest  of  all  the 
newspapers,  exerts  the  greatest  and  most  extensive  influence  on  the  less 
educated  classes  of  people,  for  which  it  is  particularly  published.  Its 
objects,  which  do  not  differ  substantially  from  those  of  the  Diritto 
and  Unione,  are  pursued  with  remarkable  shrewdness  and  power. 
The  Gaeetta,  enjoying  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  paper  in 
the  country,  does  good  service  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  in  its  endeav- 
ors to  excite  in  the  masses  the  feeling  of  their  dignity  and  the  necessity 
of  their  emancipation  from  the  grasp  of  superstition,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity of  insuring  independence  of  their  country.  Govean,  Borella  and 
Bottero,  the  bold  and  able  editors  of  the  OasszettOy  may  be  called  true 
missionaries  of  freedom  in  Sardinia,  and  of  national  independence 
throughout  Italy. 

Besides  these,  there  are  published  in  Turin  many  other  daily  papers, 
which  are  more  or  less  conducted  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  above ;  such 
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are  the  Ikdipendbntb,  the  Espbbo,  the  Staffetta  and  the  Fischietto, 
which  yeiy  successfully  maintains  a  humorous  character,  and  for  its  wit 
as  well  as  for  its  caricatures,  may  compare  with  Punch  and  Charivari, 
The  Armonia  supports  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  it  is  natural 
enough,  that  it  longs  for  the  restoration  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  on 
the  government,  as  the  only  ark  for  the  safety  of  its  party. 

In  Genoa  there  is  published  an  official  and  daily  paper,  (Gazzetfa  di 
Genova,)  and  besides  the  Gorribrb  Mercantile,  which  represents  the 
political  party  of  the  government  and  the  interests  of  that  city  and  prov- 
ince, and  the  Italia  del  Popolo,  the  organ  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  in  its  way  pleads  the  cause  of  freedom  and  independence.     In  all 

the  other  principal  cities  of  the  Kingdom,  there  is  published  at  least  one 

* 

paper,  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  same  principles  held  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  press  of  Turin.  Such  are  the  Gazzette  de  Savoib  of 
Ghambery,  the  Gazzetta  Popolare  of  Cagliari,  the  Gazzeita  dells 
Alpi  of  Ouneo,  the  Tempo  of  Casale,  the  Vessillo  della  Liberta  of 
Yercelli,  the  Pensiero  of  Oneglia,  the  Cittadino  of  Asti,  &c. 

Some  branches  of  arts,  industry  and  commerce,  scientific  and  literary 
departments,  are  represented  by  papers  and  reviews ;  like  the  Gazzetta 
DEI  Tribunali,  the  Giormale  dellb  arti  e  Industrie,  the  Gazetfa  medica, 
the  Bollbttino  delle  Strade  Ferrate,  the  Pirata,  the  Rivista  militare, 
the  Secolo  XIX,  and  above  all  the  Rivista  Contemporanea,  a  monthly 
scientific  and  literary  Review  of  the  highest  character  not  only  in  Sardinia, 
but  in  all  Italy,  and  which  is  supported  by  contributions  of  the  best  writers 
of  the  country. 

YIII.     Educational  Press  and  Scholastio  Books. 

The  educational  movement,  which  began  in  Sardinia  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  was  produced  and  directed  by  some  pedagogical  works  of  great 
merit^  published  both  in  Piedmont,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
Among  the  writers  who  have  contributed  most  to  this  educational  progress 
of  Italy,  we  may  mention  Rosmini,  Lambruschini,  Mayer,  Thouar, 
Sacchi,  Parravicini,  Cantu,  Aporti,  Fontana,  Rosi,  and  Tavema,  all  of 
whom  belonged  to  other  States  of  Italy,  except  Rosmini,  who  lived  in 
Sardinia.  In  Piedmont,  however,  as  early  as  in  1840,  Vincenzo 
Troja,  under  the  direction  of  the  Magistrato  della  Eiforma  agli  Studj,  pre- 
pared a  manual  for  teachers,  and  a  new  programme  for  elementary 
schools,  both  of  which  were  published  under  the  title  of  htruzione  ai 
maestri  delle  scuole  elementari.  In  this  manual  the  principles  of  pedagogic 
art  were  laid  down,  the  object  of  primary  schools  defined,  a  new  system 
of  reading  introduced,  and  above  all,  instruction  graduated  according 
to  different  classes  of  pupils,  and  corporeal  punishments  abolished.  Pro£ 
Troja  prepared  afterward  two  Reading  Books,  which  were  approved  by 
the  Ma^istrato^  and  prescribed  for  all  primary  schools.  Though  imper- 
fect works,  these  books  changed  entirely  the  method  of  teaching,  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  teachers  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  further  and  deeper 
investigation  on  didactic  method,  and  brought  into  the  schools  the  educa- 
tional systems,   which  had  already  obtained  favor    in  Germany  and 
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Switzerland,  through  the  works  of  Pestalozzi  and  Ginird.  It  is  just  to  add, 
that  this  educational  movement  was  greatly  aided  by  the  labors  of  some 
high  minded  citizens,  who,  though  entangled  at  every  step  by  a  petty 
censorship,  and  troubled  in  their  efforts  by  a  suspicious  government^ 
strenuously  fought  on  behalf  of  human  civilization,  by  promoting  by 
every  means  the  educational  progress  of  the  country.  Among  these  we 
will  mention  G.  Boncompaoni,  afterward  minister  of  public  instruction, 
and  more  particularly  Lorenzo  Valerio,  above  named,  who  weU  sup- 
ported that  liberal  movement  in  his  highly  philanthropic  paper,  Letture 
Popolari,  This  journal,  which  was  soon  after  abolished  by  the  govern- 
ment, sprang  up  more  powerful,  under  the  name  of  Letture  difamigUOf 
continuing  most  efiSciently  the  noble  work  of  its  predecessor. 

After  the  common  efforts  of  the  liberal  party  had  been  somewhat  suc- 
cessful, after  public  opinion  grew  so  strong  in  favor  of  educational  reform, 
as  to  obtain  fix)m  the  government  the  establishment  of  schools  for  teach- 
ers, and  the  official  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  that  reform, 
works  on  methodic  art,  and  other  educational  subjects,  appeared  from 
every  quarter  in  such  number,  that  it  became  quite  difficult  to  select  the 
few  of  real  merit  from  the  mass  of  the  indifferent  or  paltry.  In  this  con- 
dition of  things,  the  government  in  order  to  prevent  a  general  confusion 
which  would  have  inevitably  succeeded  in  the  schools  of  the  country,  and 
to  prevent  useless  expenditures  by  parents,  renewed  the  former  ordinance, 
by  which  no  book  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  before  approved 
by  the  supreme  council  of  instruction.  The  prescribed  list  of  the  text- 
books for  primary  and  secondary  studies  is  the  following: 

Elementary  Courte. — SilUbario  graduate  di  V.  Troja,  Priroo  librodi  lettara ;  Seoondo 
iibro  di  lettura ;  Catechismo  deLla  Diocesi ;  Schmid,Racconti  deUa  storia  sacra ;  Gram- 
matica  elementare  Italiana  di  A.  P.;  Comnendio  rii  aritmetica  per  un  fratello  delle 
Scuole  Cristiane;  Nozioni  compendiose  ai  geogra6a;  Metodo  e  quademi  di  Scrit- 
tura  di  Delpino  e  Trossi.  Course  of  Grammar — Clonics :  Epitome  Historise  sacr» ; 
Epitome  bistoriaB  GrascsB  ;  Epitome  bistorisB  Romanae,  seu  de  viribua  illustribus  orbis 
Rom«e ;  Corneiii  Nepotis  opera ;  Phaedri  Fabulse ;  Ciceronis  Epistolae  ad  familiares ; 
Ciceronis  Laelia.s sive  de  amicitia ;  Nova antholosia  Latina,  sect,  prima;  Noova  anto- 
logia  Italiana,  sez.  prima;  Text-hooks:  Compendio  del  nuovo  metodo,  oppure  della 

Srammatica  Latina ;  Corticelli  regole  ed  osservazioni  deila  lingua  Toscana :  Storia  sacra 
elL'  A.  e  N.  Testamento  del  P.  Secco ;  Compendio  della  Storia  aella  K.  Caaa 
Savojai  Nozioni  compendiose  di  geografia;  Course  of  Rhetoric — Classics:  Caesaris 
Commentaru  &c.;  Ciceronis  Orationes  Select® ;  Virgilii  Georgioon  and  Aeneidos ; 
Horatii  carmina  selects  and  Ars  poetics ;  Nora  anthologia  Latina  sect  secunda ;  An- 
thologia  Grseca ;  Tasso  Gerusalemme  Liberata ;  Alfieri  Saul ;  Cass  Galateo  ed  orazioni ; 
Nuova  antologia  Italiana,  sez  seconda ;  Text-books :  Grammatica  Greca  di  Bumouf — 
Trattato  dell'  arte  poetica — Cellarii  Breviarium  antiq.  Rom.  cum  appendice  Juvencii  de 
Diis  ;  Marta,  trattat  di  Aritemtica.  For  the  lectures  on  History  and  Belles-Lettres, 
the  prescribed  programmes  are  followed.  Course  of  Philosophy — Classics:  Ciceronis 
De  OfHciis,  St.  Augustini  Soliloquia,  Nova  Antholoda  Latina,  (sect,  teitia,)  Nuova 
Antologia  Italiana,  (Sezione  terza ;)  Text-books:  Marta,  Element!  di  Algebra  e  Ge- 
ometria :  Botto,£lementi  di  Fisica  Sperimentale.  For  the  lectures  on  Logic,  Meta- 
physics, Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History,  see  the  programmes. 

We  do  not  venture  to  say,  that  Sardinia  possesses  excellent  books  for 
its  schools,  nor  that  the  selections  of  the  Government  could  not  be  better. 
On  the  contrary,  we  admit  that  there  is  a  decided  lack  in  this  branch  of 
literattire,  especially  for  elementary  schools.  There  are,  however,  some 
books  which  are  of  a  superior  character,  as  Feccia^s  elementary  books, 
and  the  Blementi  di  Logica  e  Metafisica,  by  Pier  Antonio  Gorte,  and 
the  Elementi  di  Etica^  by  the  same  writer,  which  are  rightly  considered 
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as  the  best  text-books  of  the  philosophical  course,  and  as  sach  adopted 
bj  the  best  colleges.  Philosophy  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  progress  in 
Sardinia  to  Professor  Corte,  who,  in  connection  with  a  few  others,  under- 
took many  years  ago  to  reform  this  study,  and  succeeded  in  delivering 
the  imiversity  of  Turin  and  its  colleges  from  the  influence  of  the  sen- 
sualist doctrine,  which  for  a  long  time  had  prevailed.  Prof  Oorte  is  also 
author  of  a  valuable  Latin  philosophical  Reader :  Anthologia  ex  M,  T, 
Cicerone^  et  L,  Arvaaeo  Seneea^  eura  et  studio  Petri  Antanii  Carte, 
in  usum  Philoeophia  Studiosorum  eondnnata. 

Political  papers  often  treat  ably  the  subject  of  educational  reform,  and 
thus  many  valuable  ideas  find  their  way  into  the  public  mind.  As  for 
special  educational  papers,  the  monthly  Journal  of  the  Aseodation  for 
the  adcaneement  of  Education,  which  was  for  many  years  published  in 
Turin,  contained  valuable  writings  in  all  branches  of  pedagogic  and  didac- 
tic science.  But  it  having  some  years  ago  closed  its  publications,  it  was 
resumed,  under  the  name  of  the  Institutore,  a  semi-monthly  Review, 
edited  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  by  Professor  Bertt,  to  whose  labors 
the  cause  of  public  education  is  much  indebted.  Prof.  D.  Berti  is  one  of 
the  youngest  and  ablest  members  of  the  Parliament,  and  many  important 
improvements  in  the  educational  system,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  achieved 
by  his  talents  and  devotion  to  the  country.  With  him  is  associated  G.  A. 
Ratneri,  professor  of  Methodology  in  the  University  of  Turin,  whose 
public  lectures  on  pedagogy  are  of  high  standing  and  of  great  value  to 
the  students  of  this  course.  Prof.  Rayneri  is  the  author  of  an  excellent 
book,  Frincipii  delta  Metodica. 

XI.   Al<T0NI0  ROSMINI  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  PHILOSOPHER  OF  PfiDAOOOT,  AND 

AS  AN  Educator. — All  the  most  important  works  or  writings,  all  the  most 
effectual  lectures  which  have  been  published  or  delivered  in  Italy,  and  es- 
pecially in  Piedmont,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  whether  on  methodic 
science  or  on  didactic  art,  either  derived  their  foundations  or  their 
doctrines  fix)m  the  scientific  principles,  which  were  laid  down  in  the  im- 
mortal works  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  age,  Antonio  Rosminl  It 
may  be  allowed  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  introduce  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  American  readers  the  venerated  name  of  this  great  philosopher, 
a  name  which  recalls  to  his  mind  the  sweetest  recollections  of  his  life,  and 
excites  in  his  heart  the  deepest  grief  for  his  untimely  death,  which  de- 
prived Italy  of  one  of  her  noblest  sons,  and  science  of  one  of  its  most 
gifted  devotees.  Devoted  as  a  priest,  refined  as  a  scholar,  sound  as  a 
statesman,  sublime  as  a  thinker,  humble  as  a  Christian,  and  bold  as  a 
philosopher,  Rosmini  united  in  himself  in  a  high  degree  many  qualities, 
any  of  which  would  be  sufiScient  to  convey  to  posterity  the  name  of  its 
possessor.  The  acuteness  and  breadth  of  his  mind  were  only  equaled 
by  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  by  the  refinement  of  his  taste.  With 
the  synthetic  power  of  Dante  and  with  the  analytical  Acuities  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  his  mind  embraced  all  human  knowledge  in  its  unity  and  uni- 
versality, with  the  view  of  erecting  a  philosophical  Encyclopsedia,  which 
was  to  be  derived  fi*om  one  principle  and  divided  into  different  brancheSi 
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according  to  their  logical  order.  Of  this  Encyclopaedia  he  had  published 
some  twenty  volumes,  in  which  science  is  founded  on  a  new  and  immova- 
ble basis,  and  developed  with  such  a  deep,  broad,  and  original  survey,  that 
few  philosophers,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  can  be  compared  to 
him  in  this  respect  In  his  religious  feelings,  though  a  sincere  believer  and 
enlightened  apostle  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated, yet  he  did  not  approve,  nay  openly  condemned  the  excesses  of  the 
clergy,  and  whatever  abuses  he  might  have  found  in  the  church.  Hence 
the  severe,  trials  to  which  he  was  submitted  under  the  influence  of 
extreme  parties  of  both  sides.  But  the  strictness  of  Rosmini's  life  and 
the  holy  charity  with  which  he  was  endowed  secured  him  the  blessedness, 
which  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  truth,  and  the  practice  of  benev- 
olence. Tolerant  of  all  opinions,  and  respectful  to  all  men,  though  dis- 
senting from  him,  despising  all  honors  which  the  world  could  bestow  upon 
him,  giving  up  to  charitable  objects  the  large  fortune  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  family,  Rosmini  showed  himself  a  true  follower  of  him, 
in  the  faith  of  whom  he  lived  and  died.  He  ended  his  life  in  185d,  at 
Stresa,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years. 

Considering  Rosmini  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  education,  we 
shall  not  enter  into  any  account  of  his  immortal  works  on  Ideology,  Log- 
ic, moral  and  political  Sciences,  Anthropology,  Psychology,  Philosophy 
of  Jurispmdence,  &c  We  will  only  mention  his  book  *'  on  ChrUtian 
Education^^^  his  essay  **on  Unity  of  Education^^''  and  his  Catechitm  or- 
ranged  in  accordance  with  the  ideological  order^  with  a  valuable  preface 
on  general  method  of  teaching.  He  had  commenced  a  great  work  on 
Pedagogy^  of  which  there  were  to  be  three  volumes,  when  death  inter- 
rupted his  labors.  The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  is  almost  finished, 
is,  ^^On  the  fundamental  principle  of  Methodology^  and  on  some  of  its 
applications  to  Muman  EducationJ*^  The  philosopher  establishes  here  a 
principle,  which  he  expresses  in  the  following  formula :  "  Those  objects 
must  be  first  presented  to  human  mind,  which  belong  to  the  first  order 
of  intellectual  acts :  then  the  objects  of  the  second  order,  then  those  of 
the  third,  and  so  on  successively,  so  that  you  shall  never  lead  the  child 
to  an  act  of  the  second  order,  before  he  is  master  of  those  of  the  first, 
and  so  on  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  the  third,  and  other  superior  degrees.'* 
This  principle  is  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  Rosmini  on  Ideology  and  Log- 
ic, and  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind,  which  devel- 
ops itself  gradually,  so  that  a  law  of  gradation  constitutes  the  principle 
of  methodic  and  didactic  art  This  gradation  depends  on  the  gradation 
of  mental  acts  and  objects,  viz.:  of  ideas,  which  are  presented  to  the 
mind,  and  which  are  naturally  classified  according  to  a  necessary  and 
un&iling  order. 

Then  applying  this  principle  to  the  education  of  children,  Rosmini  un- 
dertook to  classify  and  to  analyze  their  intellectual  acts,  showing  the 
method  of  training  them  in  each  order  of  these  acts,  as  well  as  of  their 
faculties  and  objects.  In  this  view  he  distinguished  many  ages  of  child- 
hood, of  which  he  follows  the  gradual  development  and  examines  the 
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difPerent  laws,  which  ought  to  preside  over  their  education.  We  will  not 
attempt  amy  analysis  of  this  work,  which,  though  unfinished,  will  he  a 
great  addition  to  pedagogical  science,  whenever  it  shall  be  published. 
We  may  add,  however,  that  Rosmini,  though  he  could  not  perfect  his 
greatest  work  on  Pedagogy,  yet  he  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  educational 
researches  by  his  psychologic  and  anthropologic  discoveries,  in  which  the 
human  faculties  were  more  sagaciously  than  ever  before  described  in  their 
nature  and  origin,  their  offices  declared,  their  acts  defined,  their  natural 
order  pointed  out,  the  laws  of  their  development  fixed,  their  stimuli  clas- 
sified, and  the  coniditions  of  their  working  established.  Thus  Rosmini 
revealed  to  educators  the  organization  and  the  structure  of  the  subject, 
the  faculties  of  which  they  are  called  to  develop  in  their  natural  order 
and  harmony,  and,  by  his  ideologic  theories,  cast  a  new  lighten  the  nature 
of  truth,  beauty  and  virtue,  which  constitute  the  objects  at  which  all 
education  must  aim. 

But  Rosmini  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  not  only 
as  the  philosopher  of  pedagogy,  but  yet  more  as  one  of  the  most  effectual 
educators  of  the  country.  With  this  object  he  founded  and  supported 
by  his  own  means  an  institution  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  {The  Charity 
Association^)  who  are  bound  to  devote  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  charita- 
ble works,  and,  above  all,  to  the  education  of  youth.  Thus  he  was  able 
to  open  many  elementary  schools,  asylums,  evening  and  Sunday 
schools,  not  only  in  Piedmont,  but  in  Switzerland  and  in  England, 
which  were  managed  by  teachers  under  his  direction  and  control, — 
all  of  which  he  was  able  to  see  flourishing  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  To  provide  his  schools  with  good  teachers,  he  founded 
in  his  institution  normal  colleges,  with  the  object  of  giving  a 
thorough  instruction  in  method  to  those,  who  intended  to  devote  them- 
selves to  elementary  schools.  The  students  of  these  colleges  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  in  one  of  which  teachers  of  common  schools  are  prepared, 
in  the  other  professors  of  method  are  trained.  The  elementary  schools, 
within  a  certain  limit,  depend  on  a  central  college,  and  their  teachers  are 
obliged  to  repair  to  it  during  their  vacations,  in  order  to  confer  with  their 
companions  on  the  management  and  improvements  relating  to  their 
schools.  To  each  normal  college  is  annexed  a  boarding  establishment  for 
the  pupils  of  the  elementary  school,  in  which  the  students  of  the  college 
learn  the  practice  of  didactic  art 

He  showed  a  similar  interest  in  the  education  of  girls,  which  he  be- 
lieved of  no  less  importance  than  that  of  boys.  With  the  object  of  pro- 
moting it,  he  founded  also  an  institution  of  young  ladies,  whom  he  called 
Sisters  of  Providence^  whom  he  educated  in  the  art  of  teaching  and 
appointed  to  elementary  schools  for  girls,  and  to  the  many  infiint  asylums 
intrusted  to  his  care  in  Piedmont,  in  Switzerland  and  England. 

No  man  indeed  in  Italy  has  done  so  much  for  the  progress  of  education, 
as  well  as  of  philosophical  sciences,  as  Rosmini.  His  doctrines  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  disputed,  but  his  life  commands  the  admiration  of  all,  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  human  civilization.     He  felt  that  the  life  of 
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thought,  which  was  so  active  within  him,  was  not  a  perfect  life ;  theaoe 
he  endeavored  to  unite  in  himself  the  highest  contemplation  to  the  most 
extensive  action,  and  this  he  directed  to  the  education  of  clerg3rmen, 
whom  he  tried  to  bring  to  that  spirituality  of  religion,  which  too  often 
is  lost  in  the  formalities  of  their  profession,  and  to  the  education  of 
children,  in  whom  he  was  able  to  read  more  simply  and  purely  the 
history  of  human  nature. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  philosophical  researdies 
of  Rosmini,  we  add  a  catalogue  of  his  principal  works,  which  contain 
treasures  of  philosophical  truth  and  analytical  observations,  and  present 
one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  principles  of  pedagogic  and  didactic 
sciences. 

LIST  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ANTONIO  ROSIOKL 

1.  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  1  vol. 

2.  A  New  Essay  on  the  Origin  or  Ideas,  3  vols. 

3.  The  Restoration  of  Philosophy  in  Italy,  1  vol. 

4.  Logic,  1  vol. 

5.  Theodicy,  1  vol. 

6.  Psychology,  2  vols. 

7.  Principles  or  Moral  Science.    A  Comparative  Historv  of  Moral 

Systems,  1  vol. 

8.  Anthropology  in  relation  to  Moral  Science,  1  vol. 
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An  Act  organizing  the  Administration  of  Public  Instruction  and  rrs 

Authorities,  passed  in  February,  1867. 

Chapter  I. — Oenercd  Provisions, 

1.  Instruction  is  either  public  or  private.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  directs 
the  former,  and  promotes  its  progress;  while  he  watches  over  the  latter  in  its  rela- 
tions to  morals,  hygiene,  political  institutions,  and  public  order. 

2.  Public  instruction  is  divided  into  three  branches ;  elementary,  secondary,  and 
superior. 

3.  The  existing  laws,  determining  the  characteristics  of  publip  and  private  schools, 
shall  be  still  enforced.  (1.) 

4.  The  public  institutions  and  schools  of  learning  and  education,  (with  the  exception 
of  mihtary,  as  well  as  nautical  institutions  and  schools,  which  depend  on  the  minister 
of  war,)  and  all  the  authorities,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  direction  and  inspection  of  the 
same,  according  to  the  enactments  of  the  present  bill,  shall  depend  on  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction. 

5.  In  public  schools  intrusted  to  religious  corporations,  legally  admitted  into  the 
state,  the  appointments  of  directors,  professors,  and  teachers,  either  male  or  female, 
shall  be  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  state,  on  the  nomination  of  the  same  corporations. 
But  the  candidates  must  prove  themselves  competent  to  occupy  the  places  lor  which 
they  will  be  proposed ;  therefore  they  shall  pass  the  examinations,  and  conform  them- 
selves to  the  other  rules  and  duties  prescribed  by  the  by-laws. 

6.  It  shall  belong  exclusively  to  the  authorities  of  public  instruction  to  enforce  the 
discipline  of  public  schools,  to  collate  the  academic  degrees,  to  install  collegiate  doctors 
of  the  faculties,  and  directors,  professors  and  teachers  in  the  schools,  w-hich  depend 
upon  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  (2.) 

7.  The  special  acts  relative  to  superior,  secondary  and  elementary  instruction,  shall 
determine  ue  public  regulations  for  private  schools,  and  the  rules  according  to  which 
the  government  shall  supervise  them.  The  same  law  shall  contain  provisions,  accord- 
ing to  which,  provincial  and  municipal  corporations  shall  have  an  enective  share  in  the 
direction  of  their  own  schools  and  institutions.  Meanwhile,  citizens,  who  shall  have 
fulfilled  all  conditions  enacted  by  law,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  professors 
or  teachers  in  the  public  institutions  of  secondary  and  elementary  instruction,  shall 
he  allowed  henceforth  to  open  and  conduct  private  institutions  of  the  branch  and 
degree  for  which  they  have  obtained  their  certificate. 

8.  Till  said  special  acts  shall  be  enacted,  all  private  schools  and  institutions  of 
learning  and  education,  either  for  boys  or  sirls,  directed  either  by  laymen  or  clergy- 
men, shall  conform  themselves  to  existing  Taws.  The  minister  of  public  instruction 
shall  continue  to  supervise  them  by  means  of  his  officers ;  and,  should  the  directors  of 
those  institutions  refuse  to  conform,  or,  in  fact,  should  not  conform  themselves  to  said 
laws,  the  minister  shall  have  the  power  of  closing  them  by  a  special  decree,  after 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  heard  the  defendant  director. 
In  urgent  cases,  afler  having  heard  the  Council,  he  shall  have  the  power  of  suspending, 
by  his  own  authority,  the  director  from  his  office,  and  also  of  closing  the  school  or 
institution,  till  a  definite  provision  shall  be  made  as  above. 

9.  The  courses  followed  in  seminaries,  or  in  ecclesiastical  or  religious  col- 
leges, of  whatever  denomination,  not  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical  education,  shall  be 
considered  invalid  for  admission  to  courses,  examinations,  and  academic  degrees  of 
public  schools,  unless  they  conform  themselves  to  the  by-laws  enacted  for  public 
schools.  In  every  case,  these  establishments  shall  always  be  submitted  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  government.  (3.) 

10.  Religious  instruction  and  education  in  public  institutions  and  schools  shall  be 
founded  on  the  Catholic  religion.  Special  acts  and  by-laws  shall  determine  the  rules 
to  be  followed  in  the  religious  training  of  Catholic  pupils.  The  religious  training  and 
instruction  of  dissenting  pupils  shall  be  left  to  their  parents.  (4.) 

Chapter  II. — A.    Authorities,  which  preside  over  PuibUc  InstrucHon. 

11.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  minister,  a  Supreme  Council  of  public  instruction  is 
instituted ;  a  legal  counselor,  a  general  inspector  of  secondary  schools,  a  general  in- 
spector of  elementary  and  normal  schools,  and  two  more  inspectors  of  secondary 
schools,  of  whom  one  for  scientific,  the  other  for  literary  branches,  are  attached  to  the 
ministry.  The  minister  shall  provide  the  technical  schools  with  a  special  inspection. 
In  the  principal  provincial  cities,  there  shall  reside  a  provincial  scholastic  deputation, 
a  royal  scholastic  superintendent,  {Regio  Proveditore  agU  ttudit)  and  a  provincial  in- 
spector of  elementary  schools.  Every  district  of  the  province,  {mandamento,)  or  several 
districts  together,  shall  have  a  district  superintendent,  {Proveditore  mandameniaU.)  (5.) 

B.    Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 

12.  The  Supreme  Council  is  composed  of  fifteen  members,  ten  ordinary  and  five  extra- 
ordinary. The  former  shall  be  appointed  by  the  King,  and  two  of  these,  at  least,  shall 
be  elected  from  amon«'  persons  not  belonging  to  public  instruction.    The  last  shall  also 
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be  appointed  by  the  King,  and  selected  (rem  five  lists  of  three  candidates,  which  shall 
be  presented  by  each  of  the  five  faculties  of  the  university  of  Turin.  The  ordinaiy 
members  only  shall  receive  a  salary.  (6.) 

13.  A  fifth  of  the  members  shall  be  renewed  every  year,  so  that  two  of  the  ordinaries 
and  one  of  the  extraordinaries  shall  leave  annually.  In  the  first  four  years  after  the 
first  election,  it  shall  be  decided  by  lot  which  members  shall  vacate  the  office ;  afier> 
ward,  the  three  members  who  have  been  longest  in  the  oflSce  shall  annually  leave  theiz 
place.    These  may  be  appointed  again. 

14.  The  vice-president  is  annually  elected  by  the  King  from  among  the  members ; 
for  the  validity  of  decisions  a  qumitm  of  eight  members  is  required. 

15.  Whenever  the  minister  or  the  Council  shall  order  it,  the  counselor  and  the  gen- 
eral inspectors  shall  join  its  meetinp,  but  shall  have  no  power  of  voting ;  the  presi- 
dents ot  the  faculties  mav  also  be  called  to  the  meetings,  and  they  shall  have  the  power 
of  voting  on  questions  relative  to  the  courses  and  programmes  of  their  own  faculty. 

16.  Both  the  minister  and  the  Council  have  power  to  call  to  the  meetings  whomever 
they  may  think  convenient  to  hear  in  any  particular  discussion.  These  persons, 
however,  shall  have  no  power  of  voting. 

17.  The  Council,  on  the  request  of  tne  minister,  shall  compose  and  examine  the  bills, 
decrees  and  by-laws  concerning  instruction,  and  shall  give  its  opinion  on  every  other 
subject  relative  to  teaching  and  scholastic  administration. 

18.  It  shall  examine  and  propose  to  the  minister  for  his  approbation  text-books, 
treatises,  and  programmes. 

19.  It  shall  examine  the  applications,  and  their  merits  for  the  vacant  chairs  of  all  the 
universities  of  the  kingdom. 

20.  It  shall  give  its  opinion,  a,  on  doubts  as  to  the  right  interpretation  and  application 
of  laws  relative  to  public  instruction ;  6,  on  contests  between  the  different  scholastic 
authorities ;  c,  on  by-laws  relative  to  examinations,  the  establishment  of  new  colleges 
and  boarding  scholastic  establishments,  and  on  whatever  relates  to  general  scholas- 
tic administration,  and  to  distribution  of  the  subjects  among  the  dififerent  chairs  and 
branches  of  instruction. 

21.  It  shall  give  its  opinion  on  neglects  and  offenses,  of  which  Directors  and  Pro- 
fessors of  secondary  and  normal  schools,  afler  three  years  of  their  service,  may  be  ac- 
cused, whenever  such  offenses  may  deserve  a  degradation  or  suspension  for  more  than 
three  months.  The  defendants  have  always  right  to  be  heard,  either  orally  or  b 
writing,  as  they  may  choose.  (7.) 

22.  The  Council  has  always  power  to  propose  to  the  minister  those  provisions  wliich 
it  may  believe  useful  to  the  progress  of  instruction. 

23.  The  Council  shall  judge  those  Professors  of  the  universities,  and  Collegiate 
Doctors,  who  may  be  accused  of  neglect  or  offense,  whenever  this  offense  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  degradation  or  suspension ;  the  defendant  shall  always  be  heard,  as  above. 
A  special  act  shall  determine  neglects  and  offenses,  which  shall  be  followed  by  those 
punishments,  and  also  their  effects. 

24.  In  urgent  cases,  the  minister  shall  have  the  power  of  suspending,  by  his  own 
authority.  Professors  of  the  universities,  till  the  definite  judgment  shall  be  given  by  the 
Council. 

25.  The  Council  shall  judge,  in  causes  of  appeal,  relative  to  expulsion  or  temporary 
exclusion  from  the  courses,  inflicted  by  suboroinate  authorities  on  students  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  of  secondary  and  normal  schools. 

26.  Every  five  years  the  Council  shall  present  to  the  minister  a  general  report  on  the 
condition  of  all  branches  of  instruction,  which  shall  be  published,  with  the  observa- 
tions and  propositions  of  the  Council.  In  view  of  this  ooject,  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Inspectors,  of  the  authorities  which  preside  over  the  universities,  of  the  Provincial 
Deputations,  of  the  Superintendents  and  Directors,  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Council. 

0.     CounseHoT. 

27.  The  Counselor  receives  his  appointment  from  the  King. 

28.  He  shall  give  his  legal  advice  on  applications  made  by  students  for  exceptional 
admission  to  courses  and  examinations,  for  exemptions  from  examinations,  and  from 
the  payment  of  their  fees,  and  generally  on  all  questions  about  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  laws  and  rules. 

29.  Whenever  especially  charged  by  the  minister,  he  shall  report  to  the  Council  the 
neglects  and  offenses,  for  which  Professors  of  the  universities,  or  Collegiate  Doctors, 
mi^  be  suspended  or  degraded.  He  shall  join  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  whenever 
defendants  may  plead  before  it. 

30.  He  shall  be  heard  by  the  Council  in  the  causes  brought  before  it  by  students  con- 
demned to  expulsion  or  temporary  exclusion  from  schools. 

31.  He  shall  refer  to  the  minister  the  offenses  committed  against  the  laws  and  disci- 
pline of  the  universities. 

D.     General  Inspectors. 

32.  The  General  Inspectors  receive  their  appointment  from  the  King. 


33.  They  ihall  watch  over  the  jMoceedinp  of  public  uiatruction,  each  in  connection 
with  the  branch  intrusted  to  him,  in  the  name  and  under  the  orders  of  the  minister. 
Tliey  shall  give  to  the  Royal  Superintendents  such  directions,  as  they  may  believe  use- 
ful, according  |o  law. 

3i.  Tliey  shall  propose  to  t)^  minister  the  committees  of  examination,  advancement 
and  appomtments  of  teachers,  honors  to  be  bestowed  upon  them,  and  punishments  which 
they  ntay  deserve. 

35.  Whenever  especially  charged  by  the  minister,  they  shall  bring  before  the  Council 
the  accnsations  against  directors  and  professors  of  secondary  and  normal  schools,  when 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  defendants  liable  to  degradation  or  suspension 
for  more  than  two  months. 

36.  Each  of  them,  personally  or  by  means  of  their  subocdinate  inspectois,  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  department  in  charge  of^each  of  them,  and  to  the  inspection  of  all  schools 
and  institutions,  either  public  or  private. 

37.  The  General  Inspectors,  availing  themselves  of  the  annual  reports  of  their  sub- 
ordinate officers  shall  annually  report  on  the  conditions  of  the  branch  of  instruction 
placed  under  their  care.  They  also  shall  collect  materials  for  annual  statistical  tables 
of  instruction,  which  shall  be  puUished  within  the  first  six  months  following  the  year 
to  which  they  refer. 

E.    Provincial  SchoHasUc  IkputaUona, 

38.  The  Provincid  Scholastic  Deputation  consists  of  the  Royal  Civil  Superintend- 
eoc  of  the  Province,  who  presides  over  it ;  of  the  Royal  Scholastic  Superintendent, 
who  is  Vice-President ;  of  three  Deputies  from  the  Council  of  the  Provincial  Ciril 
Administration,  elected  by  the  Council  itself,  either  from  among  its  members  or  from 
persons  of  scientific  and  literary  culture ;  a  Deputy  from  the  Municipal  Council  of  the 
city ;  the  Provincial  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools ;  the  Director  of  Secondary 
Instruction  in  the  Provincial  College ;  the  Professor  of  Religioa ;  and  a  Professor  of 
the  Normal  School,  (8,)  or  a  teacher  of  Elementary  Schools,  who  shall  be  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister.    The  membem  of  the  Deputation  shall  not  receive  any  salary. 

39.  The  Scholastic  Deputation  shall  meet  every  soonth,  on  the  day  determined  by  its 
President  or  Yice-Preeident ;  vid  whenever  these  ofllcets  shall  require. 

40.  It  shall  enforce  the  laws  and  rules  relative  to  the  secondary,  elementary  and 
normal  schools  of  the  Province. 

41.  It  shall  order  extraordinary  inspections  on  the  institutions  of  the  Province,  for 
which  it  shall  delegate  one  or  more  ot  its  members,  wheyaever  oecasion  shall  require. 
It  shall  decide  on  neoessaiy  provisions  which  are  not  beyond  its  power,  and  it  shall  refer 
to  the  minister,  whenever  questions  arise  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  In  urgent  cases,  it 
shall  have  the  power  of  taking  necessary  measores.  evea  of  ordering  tne  closing  of 
institutions ;  but  it  shall  refer  immediately  to  the  ministor. 

42.  It  shall  approve  the  appointments  of  elementary  tenchors  made  l^  Municipal 
Councils  of  the  Province.  It  shall  suggest  to  the  same  Councils  increase  of  salaries, 
the  opening  of  new  schools,  the  poschase  of  apparatus,  and  whatever  can  improve  the 
condition  of  schools  and  of  their  teachers.  It  raaU  also  suggest  to  the  Provincial  Civil 
Superintendent  the  expenses  which  should  be  imposed  upon  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, whenever  it  shall  deem  it  necessary. 

43.  It  shall  decide  disputes  between  municipal  authorities  and  teachers,  relative  to 
the  fulfillment  of  scholastic  duties. 

44.  It  shall  decide  on  admission  to  the  courses  snd  exsminations  of  secondary,  ele- 
mentarv  and  normal  schools,  should  any  doabt  arise  on  the  interpretation  of  by-laws. 

45.  Parties  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  two  paragraphs  shall  always  have  an  appeal  to 
the  minister. 

46.  The  Deputation  shall  institute  the  necessarr  piooeedings  upon  offenses  of  which 
elementary  teachers  may  be  accused ;  and,  after  nnving  heara  die  defendants,  it  ahall 
refer  to  tlie  minister,  sugsesting  suitable  action. 

47.  It  shall  decide  on  tne  application  of  teachers  and  profossors  for  furlough ;  it  shall 
propose  to  the  minister  such  advancements,  pecuniary  allowances,  and  honors  which 
they  may  deserve. 

48.  It  shall  refer  to  the  minister  accusations  against  Provincial  Inspectors,  and  pro- 
fessors of  seoondaiy  and  normal  schools,  whenever  they  may  be  liable  to  suspension 
or  degradation. 

49.  It  shall  examine  materials  for  statistics  of  private  and  public  instmetioa  in  the 
Province,  and  shall  snnually  send  them,  with  its  comments,  to  the  minister. 

F.    Boyal  SchokuUc  SuperintendeiUa  tf  Provinces, 

50.  These  are  appointed  by  the  King. 

51.  They  shall  have  supervision  of  tne  official  conduct  of  those  who  preside  over  the 
instraetion  or  diieetien  of  scholastic  esubltshments  in  their  provinees.  They  shall 
exeoote  the  orders  snd  decisions  of  the  Provincial  Deputation.    They  shall  correspond 

No.  ll.--[VoL.  IV.,  No.  2.]— 33. 
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direetly  with  the  miniater,  Bhall  watch  oT«r  atl  the  public  and  private  geboola,  enfoice 
the  laws  and  nilea,  and  luggest,  both  to  the  Deputation  and  to  the  miniater,  the  neoce- 
•ary  provieiona. 

52.  At  leeat  once  a  year,  they  shall  risit  all  the  secondary  schools  of  their  prorinoe, 
ana  shall  provide,  personally  or  Irf  aome  members  of  the  Deputation,  that  all  other 
institutions  be  visited. 

$3.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  enforce  on  the  Provincial  Inspectoia  of  elementaiy 
schools  their  obligations  relative  to  their  inspections,  and  ahall  give  to  them  and  to  the 
local  superintendents  the  necessary  orders. 

54.  They  shall  grant  to  public  teachers,  regularly  appointed,  their  certificate  of 
license. 

55.  They  shall  watch  over  the  correct  disposition  of  legacies  bequeathed  to  scholastic 
institutions  of  the  Province ;  and,  in  case  of  any  transgression,  they  shall  refer  to  the 
minister. 

G.    LoooH  SchoiagUc  Shperiniendenis, 

56.  These  are  appointed  by  the  minister,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Royal  Seholaatk 
Superintendent  of  the  Province.    They  receive  no  salaiy. 

57.  They  shall  watch  over  the  exact  enforcement  of  laws  and  rules  in  the  schools  of 
rtteir  district  They  shall  visit  them  at  least  once  a  year,  and  whenever  it  is  orderad 
by  the  Royal  Superintendent,  to  whom  they  shall  report.  They  shall  correspond  with 
the  Royal  Superintendent  of  the  Province,  and  execute  all  his  orders  and  aireetions. 
They  shall  aid  the  Provincial  Inspector  in  foiming  statistical  t^les  of  the  schools  and 
institutions  of  the  district 

H.    I^tmineial  Jnapedora  cf  S^tefmenUmy  SchMta. 

56.  In  every  Province  there  shsll  be  an  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools,  He  shaB 
be  appointed  by  the  minister,  who  may  appoint  only  one  for  two  provinces,  whenever 
it  shall  be  required  by  their  Provincial  Councils. 

59.  No  one  can  be  appointed  Inspector,  who  has  not  taught  at  least  five  years. 

60.  Provincial  Inspectors  shall  inspect  all  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  ele- 
mentary instruction.  Their  annual  visitation  shall  last  not  less  than  seven  months  in 
the  year. 

61.  They  shall,  besides,  attend  to  all  extraordinary  inspections  ordered  either  by  the 
minister,  by  the  Royal  Superintendent  or  by  the  Provincial  Deputation. 

62.  They  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  their  inspections,  which,  through  the  Royal 
Superintendent,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Provincial  Deputation  for  its  observations, 
with  which  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  minister.  They  shall  also  present  a  report  of  all 
extraordinary  inspections  to  the  autlK>riw  t^  whose  order  they  were  made. 

63.  They  shall  prepare  every  year  tables  on  the  conditions  of  all  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  Province,  wheihsr  for  boys  or  girls,  and  of  all  the  Infant  Asylums,  which 
idiall  be  presented  to  the  Provincial  Deputation. 

64.  The  Inspectors  may  be  allowed  to  fill  other  offices  relative  to  education.  But 
every  other  employ  or  profession  is  strictly  forbidden  to  them. 

Chaftkr  IIL — Special  IVavisiotu, 

65.  The  salaries  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  of  the  Counselor, 
ef  the  two  General  inspectors,  of  the  two  Inspectors  of  Secondary  Schools,  and  of  the 
Stfjral  Scholastic  Superintendents,  are  paid  by  the  State.  The  salaries  aM  m 
foHowing : 

Viee-Preddent  of  ths  Boprsms  Ooenoil, 8500  ftaoei. 

Eaeh  of  the  ordinarj  SMmbtnof  thaOofaoeil,. 9000  ** 

CouDwlor, 4000  '* 

General  Impeetor  of  Beeondary  Behooli, 4000  * 

Geneiml  Impeetor  of  Eleroentarv  and  Teseben' Sohooli, 4000  ** 

Each  of  the  two  Intpeetort  of  Beeondaiy  Behoob, 890O  ** 

Eaoh  of  the  Royal  BeholMtitt  Boperintendenti, 600  " 

Rector  of  the  UniTonttT  of  Torio 4000  ** 

Vice-Rector, 1000  « 

Rector  of  the  Univenitv  of  Gsmw, 3000  " 

Vic»-Rector 600  " 

Each  of  the  Rectors  of  Che  two  Univeisitiee  of  the  bland  of  Baidioia,. .9000  ** 

Each  of  the  two  Vice-Rectoft, 300  " 

66.  The  salary,  including  the  travelling  expenses,  of  the  Provincial  Inspector  shalTbe 
faad  by  each  Province.    It  ahall  be  2400  franca. 

Cbavfkb,  IY. — Thmntory  Diipoa&ioru. 

By  which  it  provides  a  temporary  administrstion,  till  the  new  oiganisation  shaDbe 
iastalled ;  in  which  interval  the  greatest  part  of  the  okl  administration  shall  continot  lo 
pnside  over  the  public  instruction  of  the  eountiy. 
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RgUAitga  OK  THB  LAW  OF  1867. 

(1.)  According  to  the  existing  laws  of  Sardinia,  public  schools  are  those,  whidi 
are  estabUahed  or  supported  by  the  state,  by  the  provinces,  townships,  rellgioiss 
institutions  or  associations,  or  by  private  legacies  intrusted  to  public  adminis- 
trators. Those,  which  are  established  or  supported  by  private  individuals,  under 
a  license  granted  by  the  Government,  are  called  jprivaU  schools.  For  the  laws  re- 
electing private  schools,  see  Vol.  III^  p.  518  and  529.  Though  the  Infant  Asylums 
might  be  in  some  respects  dassifled  under  the  head  of  private  schools,  yet  they 
are  more  properly  considered  as  public  institutions,  on  account  of  the  official 
intervention,  both  of  the  government  and  of  the  municipalities,  in  their  manage- 
ment and  control  These  institutions  are  founded,  generally  speaking,  by  private 
subscriptions  and  controlled  by  a  central  board  of  eight  or  nine  members,  among 
whom  we  find  always  the  mayor,  the  judge,  and  the  pastor  of  the  town  or 
township.  The  immediate  direction  of  the  Asylums  is  however  intrusted  to  a 
permanent  committee  of  ladies,  some  of  whom  visit  the  sdiool  every  day,  aiding 
the  teachers  in  their  duties,  directing  the  institution  according  to  its  object,  and 
promoting,  by  an  assiduous  care,  its  general  progress  and  welfare.  Thus  the 
Asylums  have  essentially  a  domestic  character,  founded  on  maternal  feeling, 
which  directs  the  movement  of  the  central  board.  This  maternal  character  at- 
tached to  the  Infant  Asylums  has  proved  the  most  effectual  characteristic  of  the 
direction,  to  which  these  institutions  are  intrusted. 

(2.)  This  clause  establishes  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  State  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  instruction,  denying  any  right  or  authority  of  the  church  in  &e 
control  or  management  of  the  scholastic  institutions  of  the  oountry.  Before 
1848,  the  church  had  tiie  control  of  tXL  the  public  instruction,  and  even  the 
academic  degrees  were  bestowed  by  its  authority,  the  archbishops  being  always 
the  chancellorB  of  the  universities  of  the  State.  Since  that  time,  that  authority 
has  been  entirely  restored  to  the  state,  and  confirmed  by  tiiis  dause  of  the  new 
biU. 

(3.)  For  the  understanding  of  the  provisions  enacted  in  clauses  7,  8,  and  9 
of  the  chapter  req>ecting  private  instruction,  we  submit  an  account  of  the 
question  on  "Freedom  of  Instruction,'*  whidi  was  brought  before  tho 
Parliament  at  the  opening  of  the  general  discussion  of  this  bilL  Ameri- 
can readers,  who  live  in  a  oountry  where  the  widest  and  most  unbound- 
ed freedom  in  opening  all  kind  of  schools  is  an  undisputed  right  of  the 
people,  and  where  no  governmental  education  is  established  by  the  State, 
may  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  form  an  idea  of  the  system  enforced  for  centuries 
in  a  oountry,  where  the  government  is  not  only  the  teacher,  but  the  only  lawful 
teacher  of  the  people.  The  laws  enacted  in  Sardinia  on  this  subject  before  the 
Constitution  of  1848  were  of  the  most  stringent  character,  forbidding  any  indi- 
vidual, association  or  municipality  to  open  a  school  of  any  kind  whatever, 
exoept  by  special  lioense  from  the  government,  which,  if  it  granted  such  license, 
prescribed  with  it  the  rules  on  which  private  establishments  should  be  directed, 
and  managed,  and  reserved  to  itself  an  absolute  right  of  inspecting  and  examin- 
ing licensed  institatioiia,  and  doshig  them  at  pleasure.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
this  condition,  private  education  could  not  prosper,  and  the  entire  people  was 
obliged  to  depend  on  the  State  for  its  educational  and  sdentific  tnuning. 

The  constitution  granted  by  Charles  Albert,  while  it  insured  to  the  country 
free  instttntkHia,  flreedom  of  the  press  and  of  assodation,  did  not  recall  formally 
tbe  previooB  legidation  relating  to  this  subject;  on  the  contrary,  the  former 
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proTisions  were  oonfiimed  bj  a  law  of  1848,  enacted  eooa  after  Hie  graatiBg  of  the 
eonstitatioD.  Bat  the  question  900&  aroee,  whether  this  state  of  things  was  in 
aooordauce  with  free  goyemmeat;  whether  dtizens  had  not  acquired  from  tba 
yeey  nature  of  the  constitation  itsolf  full  power  of  establishing  schools  as  they 
might  desire,  and  parents  an  absolute  rightof  educating  their  children  as  they  might 
choose,  independently  of  any  intei&renoe  of  the  gOTemmeat,  without  losing  the 
privileges  or  rather  the  rights  attached  to  official  instruction.  There  was  no 
question,  whether  a  free  instraetioii,  supported  on  their  own  responsibility  by 
individuals  or  associations,  should  take  the  place  of  the  existing  Gtystem,  neither 
of  abolishing  any  of  the  official  schools,  or  preventing  the  government  from  es- 
tablishing new  ones,  under  their  own  direction  and  control.  It  was  only  the 
question  of  planting  side  by  side  the  two  systems^  so  as  to  recognize  the  xi^t 
of  every  citizen  to  teach,  independently  of  the  government^  and  to  erect  schools 
and  educatioaal  establishments  on  their  own  responsibilil^ ;  to  extend  the  privi- 
leges bestowed  on  the  students  of  the  official  establishments  to  the  piquls  of 
private  schools.  Thus  presented,  the  question  had  in  itself  its  aolutioa.  yiee 
instruction,  as  well  as  a  free  press  and  free  association,  is  a  logical  oonaequenoe 
of  a  free  government^  and  indeed  the  principle  itself  was  not  met  by  any  oppo- 
sition in  Sardinia. 

Yet  particular  conditions  of  the  oouutiy  suggested  a  prudent  ooivse  in 
this  matter,  and  did  not  allow  an  immediate  acknowledgment  of  so  uni- 
veisal  and  ab6(4nte  a  light  of  teaching.  It  is  known,  that  flardinia,  imtil 
1948,  was  under  the  sway  of  an  absolute  monarchical  government^  omtroUed  and 
directed  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  which  was  its  main  supporter  and  adviser. 
Education  eq>ecially,  though  supported  by  the  state,  was  entirely  managed  by 
the  Catholic  par^,  which  availed  themselves  of  all  means  in  their  hands  ixv.  order 
to  strengthen  their  own  position,  and  extend  their  d<uninion  over  the  wbote  of 
public  and  private  life.  But,  as  soon  as  a  new  era  of  freedom  a]q[ieared  in  Sar- 
dinia, it  was  natural  that  its  government  should  cut  short  the  former  encroach- 
ments of  the  clergy,  aibolish  their  privileges  and  usurpations,  and  flee  itself 
forever  from  their  influence.  Henoe  the  opposition  of  the  eodesiastical  body  to 
the  political  institutions  of  the  state;  hence  the  danger  of  allowing  this  party 
to  open  schools,  and  to  constitute  themselves  the  teachers  of  the  eouatiy.  In 
America,  where  no  state  relig&on  is  to  be  found,  where  no  re%ioQ0  denominatloa 
can  exert  any  great  influence  on  political  subjects,  where  freedom  has  no  ene- 
mies, where  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state  is  a  fimdaoMntal  princ^ 
of  the  constitution  of  the  states,  no  danger  can  arise  from  this  boundless  freedom 
of  teaching.  It  is  not  so  with  the  old  countries,  and  it  is  not  so  with  RMi4iw> 
There,  the  Catholic  diurch  is  the  church  of  the  state ;  there^  the  c|eigy  is  a 
powerftil  association,  not  counterbalanced  by  any  otiier,  with  branches  soatfeered 
all  over  the  country,  with  r^resentatives  in  every  township  and  village^  all 
acting  in  one  spirit,  directed  by  one  mind,  and  exerting  a  strong  influeaoe  on 
the  great  mass  of  people.  The  church,  moreover,  possesses  laige  meansof  action,— 
about  fifteen  millions  of  francs  a  year,— of  which  a  great  part  oouM  be  uasd  in 
supporting  sdiools  all  over  the  countiy,  in  accordance  with  its  objeots.  Now, 
whether  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  religious  prinoiples  of  thfit  seot,  or 
a  mistake  of  its  cleigy,  we  will  not  decide,  but  it  is  a  feet  that  the  deigy  in 
Sardinia  have  ever  shown  a  deep  and  open  hatred  of  dvil  refenns  and  of  all 
aspirations  of  nationality,  to  the  cause  of  which  so  miuotj  noble  iMaits  in  the 
coontiy  aia  devoted.   Add  to  this,  that  the  deigy  openly  adowwMge  tbeit 
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nnfcilJBg  dnfy  to  abide  by  the  Pope,  aa  open  eoBsay  faimfletf  of  free  iofltitQtknkB 
m  Italy,  and  a  friend  of  the  oppreeaors  of  bia  natioa.  The  dangw  ia  eYident» 
that  the  State  would  eneoimter,  ahonld  it  reoognlae  in  tiiia  party  an  unmodified 
ii|^t  of  teariiing,  and  of  opening  edocatioBal  estaUishmentB;  the  exereiae  of 
this  right  would  not  &tt  to  act  powerfully  against  the  free  iaatttutiona,  and  the 
dearest  aspirations  of  the  country.  This,  we  beUeve^  is  tiie  only  danger  which 
would  arise  from  a  system  of  boundless  freedom  of  iastnictiQn,  and  the  strongest 
leaaoa  fix*  delaying  a  relbtia,  which  otherwise  ai^  parties  would  unite  to  enact 

The  Pariiaiaent,  in  doemg  the  general  discuasion  of  the  bill,  passed  a  resolur 
tioD,  by  whkih  ^e  Ifinister,  in  pcesenthig  to  the  House  biUs  oiganizing  the 
thcee  braadNB  of  education,  wfll  be  obliged  to  endone  in  some  way  the  princk- 
pla  of  freedom.  We  believe,  however,  that  should  this  principle  be  enfbroed  in 
ibitare  provisioiifl^  ii  will  be  surrounded  with  so  many  reetrictnns  aa  to  destroy 
it  in  Hi  Bubstanoe.  The  fiict  isj  that  while  the  gOTemment  doea  not  enact  the 
inrinciple  of  an  abaohite  separation  of  the  state  from  the  church,  while  it  does 
not  csny  it  through  all  its  legislation  and  administration,  no  freedom  of  instruct 
tioB  ia  poaaible^  for  the  only  reason  that  it  will  be  monopolized  by  the  clergy. 

But^  let  the  government  diaelaim  any  oonneotioQ  with  the  church,  let  it  con- 
sider thia  aa  a  private  association  suligect  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  let  it  open 
the  gates  of  tiie  kingdom  to  all  religious  denominations,  and  put  these  on  an 
equality  with  the  Oathoho  deigy,  let  it  disoontinae  all  acts  which  should  include 
an  adEDOwMgment  of  any  civil  power  in  the  church,  let  it  render  stronger^ 
mare  extensive  and  more  liberal  the  oiBdaL  system,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
**fieeinatnictioa"  wifi  mean  a  practicable  and  useM  reform.  Before  that  time, 
we  firmly  behove,  that  any  provision  on  this  subject  will  either  be  so  restricted 
aa  not  to  doueivo  the  name  of  reform,  or  so  wide  as  to  be  monopolized  by  a 
party,  which  openly  professes  to  depend  on  a  foreign  sovereign,  which  claims 
for  itaelf  the  exclusive  poaaesnon  of  truth,  so  as  to  deny  to  any  other  denomina- 
tioaa  the  right  of  teaching  and  public  worship,  which  coosidera  the  State  as  a 
eabject  of  the  Cburoh,  and  without  any  power  of  reforming  those  parts  of  legi» 
lation,  which  the  Church  defines  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  itself. 

Aidentiy  devoted  to  freedom,  we  wish  to  our  beloved  country  aa  entire  system 
of  dvil  reforma,  which,  if  united,  will  be  of  mutual  aid  and  support ;  but  separated, 
will  be  of  shoct  duration,  and  of  little  advantage,  if  not  of  danger,  to  the  country. 
We  wish  aa  entire  freedom  of  the  church,  aa  well  aa  of  other  religious  and  dvil 
assodationa;  we  wish  tiie  great  bodies,  together  with  their  doctrines,  which  may 
enter  into  the  educational  contest,  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  and,  above  all,  we 
wish  to  eatahlish  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  dvil  power  over  all  the  assodations 
enisting  in  the  state;  and  when  these  rights  shall  have  been  conquered,  when 
the  State  shall  have  aoquiredsuch  an  independence  as  to  not  be  prevented  from 
canying  its  reforma  by  the  oppodtkm  of  a  foreign  party,  cheerfully  we  will 
join  tfaoae  of  our  iKends,  who  are  engaged  in  promoting  in  Sardinia  flreedom  of 
instruction,  and  tender  to  them,  if  not  the  foeble  support  of  our  words,  at  least 
the  beat  wiahea  of  our  heart 

(4)  BeUgioQS  instructiOB  is  the  necessary  complement  of  a  tixorougfa  system 
of  education.  Aa  to  this  necessity  no  doubt  has  been  manifeatod  by  any  party 
of  the  Pariiament^  m  all  the  discussion  to  which  this  clause  baa  given  occasion. 
The  fiberal  party,  however,  opposed  strongly  tiiis  provision,  not  because  they 
denied  in  any  way  the  necessity  of  such  an  inattuction,  but  beoauae  they  con- 
iMered  it  to  be  eontrary  both  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  stata    Qan  a  statOi 
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like  SsrdiniA^  which  acknowkdgeB  the  catholic  religioii  as  its  own,  preode  over 
the  religioua  training  of  its  people  ?  Does  not  the  catholio  chuit^  daim  finr  her- 
self as  a  ftmdamental  tenet  of  her  doctrine,  the  desire  and  exdusiye  right  of 
teaching  religion?  MoreoTer,  can  a  state,  like  Sardinia^  in  which  all  citizens^ 
of  whatever  denomination,  enjoy  equal  rights,  provide  a  portion  of  its  population 
with  a  free  religious  instruction,  leaving  the  other  portion  without  any,  or  to 
provide  it  from  its  ovm  resources?  The  fbndamental  principle  of  political 
economy  whidi  prevails  in  the  United  States,  and  which  has  proved  so  benefi- 
cial to  this  country,  ^  abaohOe  sepairatUm  of  fki  tUtie  from  the  cAurvA,  alone 
affords  a  sattafiictofy  solution  of  this  problem.  There  is  no  country,  in  whidi 
religious  instruction  is  more  extensive  and  more  efficient,  than  in  the  United 
States,  though  suchinstructicm  is  not  given  in  the  schools  supported  by  the 
community  at  large.  The  absolute  freedom  of  consdence  and  teaching,  whidi 
this  country  enjoys,  has  proved  not  only  a  source  of  social  progress  and  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  but  also  the  only  true  means  of  assuring  to  the  people  a  sound  and 
effident  religious  training.  The  institution  of  Sunday  Schoobj  supported  so  lib- 
erally both  by  the  different  protestant  denominations  and  the  catholics^  has  far 
more  promoted  the  religious  education  of  this  country,  than  it  could  be  by  any 
interference  of  the  state.  Indeed,  after  the  trial  given  to  this  system  in  this 
country,  the  freedom  of  worship  and  proselytism  secured  to  all  denominations, 
should  meet  the  favor  not  only  of  those  in  Sardinia  who  contend  for  the  triumph 
of  human  rights,  but  also  of  all,  who  fed  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  rdigioa 
Let  the  different  forms  of  religious  feeling  have  their  frill  devdopment  in  the 
oountry,  let  all  sects  meet  together  in  a  noble  rivalry  for  the  pit^agation  of  their 
doctrines;  religious  instruction  will  thus  flow  torn  its  natural  source^  and  soon 
produce  that  public  sentiment,  which  is  so  admirable  in  the  United  States. 
By  the  sanction  of  this  system  only  will  the  state  be  able  to  free  itself  fh»n  tiie 
embarrassments  and  difficulties,  to  which  it  is  too  often  exposed  by  its  unnatural 
union  with  the  ecdesiastical  body.  Sardinia  will  also  thus  take  the  lead  of 
moral  and  dvil  reform  in  Italy,  on  which,  we  sincerdy  believe^  the  great  cause 
of  Italian  nationality  depends 

(5.)  For  the  understanding  of  this  organization  of  the  sdiolastic  authorities 
of  Sardinia,  we  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  political  administration  of  the 
oountry.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  extends  over  more  than  seventy-five 
thousand  square  kilometres,  embraces  under  its  civil  and  political  government, 
that  group  of  different  provinces  and  territories,  which  were  either  confirmed  or 
assigned  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into 
fourteen  departments,  {Dimsioni,)  each  of  whidi  is  subdivided  into  different 
provinces,  which  again  are  divided  into  many  districts,  which  are  called  mcendo' 
mmi%  each  of  these  containing  a  determined  number  of  townships,  (comtmi) 
The  provinces  are  fifty  in  number,  eleven  of  which  belong  to  the  Island  of  Sar^ 
dinia.  A  royal  dvil  superintendent,  {Iniendenie^  presides  over  the  administra- 
tion of  each  province,  as  the  representative  of  the  central  government,  whDe 
the  interests  of  its  population  are  represented  by  a  provindal  council  decM  by 
the  people  at  large.  The  affairs  of  the  dties  and  townships  are  administered  by 
a  munidpal  coundl  elected  by  the  people,  and  predded  over  by  a  ayndia 
Since  1848  the  form  of  government  is  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  government  of  England.  The  legislative  power  is 
exerted  by  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Deputies,  the  former  consisting  of  members 
dected  for  life  by  the  King,  and  dios^i  from  determmed  daases  of  high 
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functioiiaries  in  the  church,  in  the  aimjj  in  the  scientiflc  eetablishmenta,  in  diplo- 
macy, in  the  jadiciaiy,  or  in  the  civil  administration.  The  House  of  Deputies 
Is  composed  of  two  hundred  and  four  members,  elected  by  the  people,  divided 
into  as  many  electoral  districts.  But  to  e^joy  the  right  of  electing  the  membeis 
of  the  House^  it  is  necessary  to  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  to 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  a  tax-payer  in  a  sum  varying  in  differ- 
ent provinces  from  twenty  to  forty  francs.  Professions^  however,  which  suppose 
some  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  are  exempted  from  this  last  condition,  they 
being  admitted  to  the  right  of  suffrage  without  the  necessity  of  paying  any  tax 
whatever.  Every  citizen,  of  the  age  of  thirty  years,  can  be  elected  member  of 
the  House,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  classes  of  functionaries.  Bills  approved 
by  both  the  Houses  require  the  sanction  of  the  King,,  which  can  be  granted  or 
refused.  The  executive  power  is  intrusted  to  seven  ministers  appointed  by  the 
King  in  the  different  departments  of  the  administration.  Equality  of  rights 
before  the  law  in  all  citizens,  personal  freedom,  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  aa- 
Bociation,  inviolability  of  the  residence  and  of  property,  independence  of  the  judici- 
ary power  from  the  executive,  are  among  the  important  benefits  secured  to  the 
people  by  the  constitution. 

Whoever  has  followed  the  course  of  European  events  for  the  last  nine  years, 
can  judge  if  the  new  political  organization  of  Sardinia  has  proved  a  successful 
trial  of  free  institutions.  Among  difficulties  and  dangers  of  eveiy  kind,  between 
the  menaces  of  its  real  enemies  and  the  more  dangerous  influence  of  its  pre- 
tended friends,  under  the  sway  of  an  honest  King,  the  only  King  in  Italy  who 
knew  how  to  keep  his  word  to  his  people,  and  with  a  population  of  a  sound 
and  practical  sense,  that  little  country,  from  a  comparatively  insignificant  condi- 
tion, rose  in  a  short  time  to  a  state  of  no  small  political  importance,  and  of  a 
great  moral  power  among  the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  Sardinia,  avoiding 
both  anarchy  and  despotism,  has  showed  to  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe, 
that  political  freedom  of  a  countiy  is  yet  the  best  condition  of  its  social  order 
and  of  its  general  welfare.  Setting  a  noble  example  of  a  free  and  strong  gov- 
emment,  it  became  the  moral  centre  of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  which,  in  their 
general  wreck,  regard  that  portion  of  the  country  as  the  beacon  of  their  safety. 
Freeing  itself  from  the  influence  of  Austria,  at  the  head  of  the  national  party, 
and  struggling  for  the  national  independence  of  all  Italy,  Sardinia  is  recognized 
by  the  great  bulk  of  the  Italian  people  as  the  true  representative  and  the  faith- 
fiil  exponent  of  that  noble  cause.  The  new  and  elevated  position  which  that 
country  has  acquired  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  important  reforms 
which  found  their  way  in  Sardinia  through  the  new  constitution,  free  trade  and 
its  extraordmaiy  results,  the  wonderful  development  of  its  financial  and  com- 
mercial resources,  the  extension  of  its  raUways  and  teleg^phs,  and,  above  aH, 
the  progressive  increase  of  its  popular  education,  are  among  the  benefits  whidi 
Sardinia  has  derived  from  its  free  institutions.  We  refer  to  the  following  statis- 
tics, which  speak  conclusively  in  &vor  of  the  new  political  organization  of 
Sardinia,  considered  in  connection  with  public  education,  showing  its  progress 
through  the  last  four  years,  compared  with  the  year  1850 : 

I960.  1863.  1854.  1866.  1866. 

8chootaferbo7«,                                            4,336  6.138  6,197  6^426  6JBn 

flchooU  for  girls,                                            1,276  2,208  2.469  2.674  2,837 

Krtngt  of  boTS  attending  sehool,              137399  174.823  176.714  180.146  187,130 

Average  of  gtrV  etc.,                                   40,278  8^388  91.661  100  J64  109,366 

TowMhips  without  any  tchoola  for  bora,        433  397  216  907  146 

•^               ^        **        **        ^  giria,      S,»2  1,601  MI6  1,988  1,154 
▲mount  In  franca  expended  for  the  ) 

elementary  iaatruction,            \        1,668,094  2B96,7n  Zfi1St^4&  3,339,678  3,6B7^» 
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(B.)  The  Sapreme  Ooundl  is  so  organized  bj  thifl  dct  as  to  consist  both  of 
members  appointed  by  the  government,  and  of  others  elected  hy  the  faculties 
of  the  UniyenBity  of  Turin.  It  most  be  considered  that  such  a  council  from  its 
rery  nature  could  not  properly  be  the  result  of  the  popular  vote,  which  would 
place  it  under  the  influence  and  movements  of  pditical  parties.  Neither  educa- 
tion nor  sctenoe  can  be  properly  directed  by  a  Board,  which  floats  on  the  uno^- 
tain  and  stormy  waves  of  politics.  The  results  in  some  of  the  United  States 
amply  confirm  the  necessity  of  applying  to  some  other  source  than  popular 
election  for  the  constitution  of  Boards  of  Education.  This  necessity  appears 
more  evident,  if,  to  this  Board,  not  only  popular  education  but  the  direction  of 
all  the  branches  of  scientific  teaching  should  be  intrusted.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  system  adopted  by  the  Sardinian  Parliament  could  be  improved 
by  extending  the  privilege  of  election  granted  to  the  fiusultiesof  Turin  to  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  No  better  source  could  be  assigned  to  the  Supreme 
Council,  than  to  place  its  constitution  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  at  large,  so  as 
to  divide  them  into  three  different  electoral  colleges,  according  to  the  three  dif- 
ferent departments  of  instruction.  Should  '^firee  teaching"  become  a  right  of 
the  country,  the  teachers  belonging  to  this  class  of  instruction  should  also  have 
right  to  elect  their  own  representatives  in  the  Supreme  CoundL  In  this  system 
the  action  of  the  Government  should  confine  itself  to  choose  the  members  of  the 
Board  fi'om  the  lists  bo  proposed  by  the  electors.  It  wocild  seem  that  this  system 
better  than  any  other  else  would  secure  to  the  Council  the  elements  of  stability 
and  progress,  together  with  the  ability  and  the  independence  of  the  members 
ih>m  the  executive  and  political  influence,  without  which  an  efficient  direction 
of  public  education  can  not  be  conceived. 

(7.)  By  this  clause  the  legislation  of  1848  is  changed,  accor^g  to  whidi 
Directors  and  Professors  of  secondary  and  normal  schools,  after  three  years  of 
public  service  could  not  be  removed  fix>m  their  chairs,  without  a  previous  formal 
Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Council.  It  appears  that  henceforth  these  functiona- 
ries will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive,  the  minister  not  being  bound  to  follow 
the  opinion  of  the  Coimdl  in  respect  to  their  ofienses  and  neglects.  It  is  jast, 
however,  to  add  that  the  dangers  which  could  result  fix>m  this  arbitrary  power 
granted  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  would  be  checked  by  the  weight 
of  public  opinion,  which  in  fact  has  the  supreme  sway  in  a  f^  country.  Tct, 
we  confess  that  the  present  provision  will  not  prove  the  most  apt  to  bestow  dig- 
nity, or  improve,  in  any  way,  the  condition  either  of  these  teachers  or  of  the 
secondary  and  normal  schools. 

(8.)  The  normal  schools  are  also  called  Teachers'  Schools,  (Scude  If  agistrali,} 
and  they  correspond,  in  some  respects,  to  the  2\xKhert^  ^oHtaks  of  America. 
They  were  established  with  the  special  object  of  Improving  the  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  who  had  previously  obtained  the  certificate  of  qualification. 
Afterward,  It  was  ordered  that  no  candidate  should  receive  this  certificate, 
who  had  not  fl^uented  the  normal  schools,  and  passed  a  sucoeasful  examination 
on  the  matters  of  their  course.  For  the  organization  of  these  sdiools  see  ToL 
HL,  p.  61*7.  Though  the  Teachers*  Schools  of  Sardhiia  hare  not  as  yet  reached 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  might  be  desired,  yet,  even  in  thehr  imperfiwt 
state,  they  must  be  considered  of  great  value  lor  the  progress  of  the  popular 
education  of  the  country.  Public  opinion  is  greatly  in  &vor  of  promoting  ths 
extension  of  these  schools,  and  of  rendering  them  more  and  more  efficient  by 
raising  them  to  the  highest  possible  standard. 


XnL    CAIBCHM  ON  METHODS  01?  TEACHING. 

TRAirSLATED  FBOM  DIB8IEEWBQ*S  "JLLHAKAG,"  {JcMlWsk^)  FOB  1865  Aim  180(1 

(ContiiMMd  fiDiB  pof*  908,  N«.  IOl) 


YUL     GXOOBAFHT.     BT  iLBBniXODlL 

1.  Whcd  am  Ute  prdMipleg  on  vM^  ihe  pnsad  meOwda  of  teaching  geography 
arehaMf 

They  are  intimatolj  oomieoted  with  tiiegeneral  prlndpled  of  education.  Some 
OQDsder  it  neoecttary  to  proceed  ftx>m  a  general  yiew  of  the  globe,  in  order  to 
gain  at  first  A  general  ontliiie^-- «  scaffold,  by  means  of  which  the  building  may 
he  giadoally  oonstraeted  in  aQ  its  details, — and  this  in  such  away  that  the  pupil 
shall  remain  always  conscious  of  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  the  whole, 
and  liiat  the  latter  itself  shall  gradually  be  made  more  and  more  perspicuous  in 
all  respects. 

Others  tiiink  that  the  beginner  should  first  be  led  into  a  sphere  commensurate 
with  his  fiicalties,  hear  to  him  and  capable  of  being  surveyed  by  his  bodily  eye ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  made  femiliar  with  it,  in  order  to  sharpen  his  sight  and 
tongue  fbr  the  later  geographical  perceptions,  and  the  intellect  for  the  relations 
more  and  more  oompheated.  Then,  and  not  before,  the  boundaries  of  this  field 
should  be  gradually  extended,  to  give  his  growing  powers  more  extended  ezer- 
dse,  until,  at  last,  in  the  highest  grade  of  his  studies,  the  whole  earth  is  con- 
sidered m  all  its  various  relations. 

Others  again  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mere  observing,  hearing  and  speaking 
of  geographical  matter,  does  not  give  thorough  knowledge;  that  it  is  requiate 
to  i4)peftL  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  to  cause 
them  gradually  to  complete  drawn  or  pictured  representations  of  the  localities 
studied.  This  method  they  say  is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  juvenile  inclina- 
tion to  such  work,  but  gives  an  indelible  knowledge  of  what  is  pictured,  par- 
ticularly of  its  relations  of  fbrm  and  sur&ce;  which  will  serve  as  a  solid  basis 
for  all  fiirther  instruction. 

On  these  three  Ibnndations  rest  the  ideas  of  the  geographical  methods  now  in 
use, — ^the  analytical,  synthetical  and  constructive,  (drawing,)  method,  each  of 
wi^ch,  in  practtoe,  admits  of  various  modifications. 

2.  What  are  ih^  pasMar  adoantagei  and  dbadoaniagea  of  ihe  analyHeat 
method  f 

One  advantage  that  should  not  be  undervahied  is,  that  it  designedly  keeps  in 
view  the  connection  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  whole,  so  that,  torn 
the  beginning,  all  discontinuance  of  the  perceptions  is  avoided.  It  most  carefully 
regards  especially  the  topical  and  phy^cal  elements,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
gnqphic  representation.    It^  however,  has  this  peculiar  disadvantage,  that  it 
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iaroee  upon  the  pupil  the  peroeption  of  the  whole^  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  yet 
able  to  comprehend  it  fiilly ;  and,  in  particular,  not  to  understand  the  genial 
relations  of  dimate,  soil,  produce,  etc.  It  is  impoesible  to  cany  the  beginner 
along  at  once  in  all  the  collateral  studies,  e,  g.,  in  natural  knowledge^  so  as  to 
thoroughly  acquaint  him  with  all  these  elements.  Many  tilings  consequently 
remain  an  undigested  masa^  gathered  and  retained  merely  in  the  hope  of  More 
understanding. 

3.  By  whom  has  the  analytieal  method  been  particularly  recofmnendedf 

The  "philanthropist,"  Guts-Muths,  has,  in  his  ** Essay  on  methodical  instruc- 
tion in  geography,"  {Verauchei$ierM€ihodikde8  ffeographieches  DtUerrichia,  1845,) 
exdusively  advocated  the  analytical  method,  which  is  also  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  sdentific  wcMrks.  (See  Berghaus,  Boon,  Kalkstein,  Bode,  Barth, 
YiohofiE|  etc.)  Some  have  attempted  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  analysis,  by 
dividing  the  material  into  appropriate  courses. 

4.  In  whiOi  respect  has  the  syniheiical  method  of  teaching  geography  unquestumr 
abtevaiue. 

In  that,  according  to  ooirect  piindpleB  of  pedagogy,  a  small  and  easily  com- 
prehensible space  is  treated  at  the  outset;  that  the  most  ** concrete"  thingSi 
easily  understood  by  the  children,  form  the  ground-work  of  further  iostruction: 
that  these  small  districts  or  parts  are  by  this  method  made  vividly  distinct 
wholes,  the  gradual  extension  of  which,  and  its  increasing  variety,  are  well 
accommodated  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  pupil^s  mind.  The  subjects 
and  relations  thus  learned  are  at  the  same  time  the  elements  of  all  geographical 
instruction.  Moreover,  by  this  method  tiiie  pupil  gains,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  in  an  orderly  way,  a  desirable  familiarity  with  his  native  place  and  country; 
and  in  case  the  extent  of  his  studies  has  to  be  curtailed,  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  globe  would  be  omitted,  rather  than  those  with  which  the  scholar  and  his 
life  are  closely  connected,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  most  important  to  him. 
This  method,  likewise,  admits  of  laying  out  definite  courses.  However,  the 
strict  and  complete  carrying  out  of  it,  would  lead  to  an  improper  extenaon  of 
the  field  to  be  gone  through,  and  might,  by  tiresome  repetition,  cause  other 
disadvantages. 

6.   Who  ackfocaie  the  synthetical  method  f 

Charles  Bitter,  (see  Guts-Muths,  Bil)Uothek;)  Henning,  "Guide  to  methodical 
instruction  in  geography;"  (Leitfaden  zu  einem  methodischen  wUerrkht  w 
der  geographies  1812;)  Hamisch,  "Geography,"  (Weltkunde;)  Diesterweg, 
"Introduction  to  methodical  instruction  in  geography,"  {Anleitung  «u  einem 
methodischen  unierrichi  in  der  geographic;)  and  Ziemann,  "Geographical  instnio- 
tion  in  the  burger  schools,  {Oeographiscke  unierrichi  in  Bttrgersckukn^  1833.) 

6.   What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  combination  of  these  two  methods  t 

Strict  consistency  in  either  of  them  leads  inevitably  to  many  inconveniences. 
Tlierefore,  we  must  either  follow  one  in  the  main  and  make  all  kinds  of  excep- 
tional  uses  of  the  other,  or  contrive  to  combine  them  judiciously.  It  is  a  great 
concession  made  to  the  synthetical  method  by  the  analytical,  that  the  latter 
should  permit,  as  introductory  to  the  proper  geographical  course,  a  preliminary 
one,  to  include  observation  of  the  neighborhood  and  its  objects ;  drawing  easy 
sketches  of  the  school-room,  house,  garden,  etc;  instruction  in  measures  of 
length  and  breadth,  (if  possible  in  the  open  air ;)  experiments  in  sketching  the 
.  neighborhood  firom  an  elevated  point,  with  estimates  of  area  by  eye,  on  a  small 
scale,  (for  children  of  t-S  years;)  and  geographical  instruction  on  the  native 
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oonntrjr,  (proTinoe  or  state,)  with  an  oooaaional  exposition  of  the  elementarj 
geographical  conceptions.  Bonnann,  who  tries  to  combine  the  best  parts  of  the 
two  methods,  makes  the  first  described  preliminary  course,  (somewhat  modified, 
and  with  the  addition  of  obserrations  of  the  most  simple  phenomena  of  the  sky,) 
hia  first  course ;  giving  hi  the  aeamd  a  view  of  the  globe^  with  instruction  upon 
its  principal  imaginary  Unes,  and  the  drawing  of  them,  with  a  general  view  of 
Europe,  and  a  particular  one  of  Germany ;  advancing  in  the  third  course,  to  a 
more  accurate  description  of  Germany,  followed  by  a  view  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean and  extra-Euiopean  countries.  Such  a  combination  may  be  considered  as 
appropriate  and  practical ;  still  it  is  not  the  only  one  possible. 

7.  What  are  the  adnaniagea  of  ihe  eonetvcOve^  (draunng^)  method  f 

The  drawing  method  propoees^  by  construction  of  maps,  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  such  construction,  before  all  regular  teaching,  to  ftunish  the  bads 
and  means  of  all  geographical  knowledge.  It  places  especial  value  on  the 
creative  activity  of  the  pupils ;  and  upon  such  an  impression  of  the  pictures 
drawn,  that  this  may  be  indelible  and  vivid  in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  form  the 
foundation  on  which  fiiture  geographical  teaching  shall  rest  The  accuracy  and 
strictness  which  this  method  gives  in  fixing  and  enlarging  the  forms  is  unques- 
tionably very  valuable,  for  very  much  depends  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
these  forms.  A  designedly  and  gradual  advance  from  the  most  general  ground- 
forms  to  the  more  correct  contours,  and  filling  tiiem  out  afterward  with 
detaDs  of  sur&ce,  is  quite  correspondent  with  pedagogical  principles.  This 
method,  however,  requires  &r  too  much  in  the  way  of  accurate  memory  of 
numerous  localities  laid  down.  Geography  contains  stiU  many  other  things  of 
essential  value,  for  which  there  would  scarcely  remain  suificient  time  and 
interest 

8.  How  ia  ihis  conatrucHve  mdhod  ttfuoSy  carried  out  in  detaUf 

Agren,  general  text-book,  Part  1,  Physical  Geography,  (AUgemeinea 
Lehrbueh:  phyeische  Erdbeechreibvngj)  Berlin,  1832,  would  first  have  the 
maps  of  the  two  hemispheres  drawn,  on  a  planispherical  projection.  Some 
characteristic  points,  (capes,  mouths  of  rivers,  eta,)  are  then  to  be  fixed  and 
joined  by  straight  lines,  to  gain  a  sort  of  ground-plan  of  the  area.  The  formation 
of  the  coast  comes  next,  and  afterward  the  parts  of  the  sur&oe  are  put  in,— all 
by  fixed  and  defined  rules.  This  method,  therefore^  distinguishes  between 
description  of  the  coast  and  of  the  surface. 

£app,  "0>urBe  of  Geographical  Drawing/'  {Lehrgang  der  Zeichnenden 
Erdkunde^)  Kinden,  1837,  takes  the  square  form  as  a  basis,  and  likewise  assumes 
some  characteristic  points  in  the  same,  which  he  joins  at  first  by  straight  linee^ 
until  successive  corrections  give  the  right  representation. 

Kloden  rejects  the  gradual  elaboration  of  the  right  map.  According  to  him 
it  must  be  drawn  accurately  flrom  the  very  beginning  by  aid  of  some  determining 
lines. 

Oanstein  takes  neither  the  whole  geographical  net  of  lines  nor  the  form  of  a 
square ;  but  any  convenient  (^metrical  figftires,  as  triangles,  rectangles,  drdee, 
etc.,  and  uses  but  few  meridians  and  parallel  drdes.  He  admits  no  copying, 
nor  does  he  aim  at  strict  accuracy  in  all  determinations  of  boundaries  and 
directiona 

Lohse  keeps  to  the  normal  directions  of  the  rivers;  has  copies  made  fitun  a 
given  model-drawing,  and  requires  a  memory  of  what  has  been  drawn. 
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Oppen&tti^  *<G<ydd  to  GeogtapUesl  Isstradtton,'*  (XdtyiKfeii  mna  gngrttpki^ 
^km  fmA&nieM)  girw  fte  piqiils  llie  rf g^t  mi^  ready  niMte^  in  aeconte 
eoBtoun^  hae  these  oontoon  potod  over  In  the  raooeflrioo  in  which  Ite 
oottntriefloocarin  thelenoot,  a&d  then  the  deteiis  of  the  emftoe  pat  in. 

Eleden's  method,  (see  above,)  leems  to  be  the  beet  OnthepliiBofBonniBA 
and  Vog^  tiie  pnpUa  have  dcdeton  mapfl)  wtth  tiia  eUef  podtiooe  abeadf 
marked,  (see  the  maps  of  Vogel,,  I'Tefli^  HoUe,  etc,)  and  gndQaUy^  draw  tte 
eoffect  mi^xL 

The  drawing  of  mupa,  (bj  which  must  not  be  nndenrtood  meefaanical  coipf- 
ing,)  can  not  of  oooxtte  begm  until  ^e  sdiolan  hove  skill  hi  drawing  genersDy 
flUfflcient  to  oomrtnict  a  relathralsr  conrect  map  with  aoaoe  mceesa.  But  geo- 
giaphical  inaknutioa  zlself  eaa  not  be  put  off  until  that  thae;  therefore,  dnw- 
idg  maps  can  not  be  plaoed  at  the  beginning,  but  must  take  itsplaee  in  a  higher 
grade.  Again,  QBleas  geography  ia  to  oecnpy  aU  the  study  and  leisure  time  of 
the  popils  with  making  neat  maps^  not  entire  atlases^  but  only  a  few  maps, 
oan  be  drawn,  (that  of  the  nafire  pronnce  and  ooontfy,  of  one  or  anoth^ 
country  of  Bufope,  of  Paleafine^  etc;  but  eearo«iy,  with  adyantage,  the  two 
planispheres.)  At  acfaool,  there  ia  not  time  to  draw  every  thing,  and  if  there 
were,  it  would  be  better  used  in  otter  things,  shioe  map^drawing,  an  excellent 
aid  to  geographical  instmctkm,  is  not  that  instruction  itselC 

10.  WJud  is  Iheproper  iiUroditetion  to  ieadmg  geogra^hi^f 

It  must  be  preceded  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  relations  of  space  in  the 
immedioto  neigfaboihood,  and  with  the  geographical  obfeets  there,  as  well  as  by 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  maps^  andtiius  of  elementary  conoeptiona,  for  the 
sake  of  conyersing  on  the  same ;  else  the  pupfl  can  not  understand  dearly  nor 
advance  sucoessfyilly. 

11.  What  is  ihewUiM  of  a prdimmairy  oomne^  (ForaMrmt,)  mJmuM  exdusMy 
fir  eaplaining  (he fundeanenUU  ooneepHotuf 

Those  conceptions  are  indispensable ;  but  to  bring  them  all  together  in  an  es- 
pecial course  and  to  premise  them  to  further  instruction,  ia  a  pedagogical  mistake^ 
more  inezcasable^  in  proportion  as  the  ooutm  is  more  extended  and  abstract 
In  the  same  measure  as  instruction  proceeds,  the  detail  and  quantity  of  accurate 
geographical  notions  may  increase.  But  the  beginning  is  soiBciently  taken  up 
by  the  first  and  most  general  of  them,  which  ara  to  be  immediatdy  applied. 
Excessive  and  prematura  expansion  is  injurious  instead  of  ueefuL  Much  more 
is  to  be  gained  by  actual  observatbn  of  the  elements  of  12ie  neighboring  land- 
seape,  with  a  view  of  frequent  application  afterward. 

12.  What  are  (he  prvcUoal  dtk»U  rejftmie  in  geoffr^^ 

There  is  much  to  be  observed,  compared,  understood,  deduced,  combined, 
impressed,  represented.  These,  thereibre,  must  be  cared  for,  in  teaching.  The 
means  of  observation  ought  to  be  used  in  manifold  ways,  in  order  to  gain  the 
most  correct  image  of  the  nature  and  life  of  the  countries^  and  to  iBustrato  and 
ax  the  same  by  all  sorts  of  proper  compariaons  of  the  portions  treated. 

The  teacher's  statements  should  be  dear,  carefhl,  stimulating,  graphic,  and 
definite;  ought  to  leave  the  map  only  exceptionally;  and  should  be  adapted  to 
fix  the  image  in  the  pupil^s  mind.  He  must  show  how  to  draw  condusions 
ihna  given  natural  oonditions,  to  infer  elements  ftom  given  relalkms,  to  transfer 
the  relations  of  the  neighborhood  to  distant  oountiiesi  and  to  eombme 
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netioiu  into  a  -wlioW.  80  flr,  the  tetdier's  wodc  ii  solNrtantially  thrt  of  oom- 
mnnioation.  ICcro  reading,  or  tminienupted  talking,  does  not  in  the  leaet 
Moompliah  tbe  xi|j^t  woik  of  googn^hical  instnictioB. 

The  next  important  ol^jeot  is  drilling,  bj  a  repeated  review  in  the  nme  order, 
otlj  an  api»opnaite  ooone  over  similar  flelds,  by  exhibiting soffloient  represent* 
ations  of  objects  wfaiofa  can  be  impressed  only  meohanioaUy,  by  imagmavy 
travels  with  or  without  the  map,  by  drawing  maps  from  memory,  by  written 
answers  to  principal  questions,  etc  Henee,  it  ibllowsthat  teaching  geography 
requires  mamfcld  ^Ebrli,  and  that  the  teiMher  must  be  s  good  geogrq^wr  «nd 
an  able  teacher,  to  be  Teiy  soccesBftiL 

13.  W?uUpo9iHonii^geognfhictU4Mtrmtimii»diuiofwu^ 

At  present  it  is  no  longer  sofident,  with  te3Dt*bo<A  in  band,  to  merely  point 
en  the  map^  what  is  wpc^i&Bi  of  in  the  book^  -sitnatian  and  boondaries  of  coui- 
tries,  beds  of  Tivera,  diams  of  moontains,  places  of  cities^  eta  The  teacher 
most  know  how  to  read  mapsyand  to  teach  them;  i  s^  not  only  to  describe  what 
figores  and  in  what  order  and  connection  they  stand  on  the  map,  but  to  translate 
themap,  line  by  Ihie^hito  the  real  world,  in  order  that  this  be  fiutbfi^y  impressed 
in  the  mind,  to  be  at  any  time  reeonstraoted  from  it  He  most  understand  the 
oootents  and  meaniag  of  the  hierog^rphios  of  the  map,  and  know  how  to 
exhibit  them  in  «i  ordsity  snd  appn>priate  way,  as  we  read  a  book.  In  reading 
a  book,  it  does  not  suiAoe  to  ftad  out  the  letten^  to  comprehend  the  singie 
words  and  thehr  conceptions,  but  the  whole  idea  must  be  clearly  undeistood  and 
reproduced.  The  study  of  the  map  ought  to  render  a  great  deal  of  the  usual 
contents  of  the  geogrm)hical  text-books  quite  superfluous,  that  the  pi^Nl  may 
not  ding  davishly  to  the  dead  letters  of  the  text-bode,  but  soay  depend  on  the 
lively  picture  of  a  good  map.    (See  Bormann  and  Bydow  on  reading  maps.) 

14.  What  ia  (hev<tkui€f  ike  ^^compsiraUve  nuffwd**  0/  teaching  geography  f 
If  the  material  were  such  tiiat  all  parts  of  it  should  be  learnt  quite  separatdy 

from  each  other,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  use  this  method;  for  tiie  gein 
in  mental  cultivation  would  be  small  But  since  numerous  conditions  are  the 
same  or  similar  in  many  countries,  it  is  natural,  even  lor  externally  fitdlitating 
the  understanding,  to  try,  by  compering  them  with  those  of  other  countries  to 
know  the  nature  of  both  coimtries  and  the  effect  of  thoee  conditions  on  nature. 
Situation,  boondaiy,  size,  devation,  watering,  dimate,  produce,  population, 
means  of  commerce  and  Iravd,  etc.,  and  many  other  subjects,  are  suitable  for 
comparisons.  The  comparison  itself  is  an  excellent  introduotton  to  the  object, 
induces  more  acute  dsservations,  memory,  reflection,  a  sagadons  detection  of 
difEarenoes,  and  becomes  thus  an  effldent  means  of  cultivating  the  mind.  It  is 
this  which  msJoas  geography  a  refreshing  as  weU  as  sdentiflc  exerdse  of  the 
Bund;  smee  the  mastering  of  a  more  or  less  extended  scientific  apparatus  is 
both  a  means  and  an  end.  However,  even  in  a  small  sphere  and  at  the  first 
beghining,  these  comparisons  may  be  used,  and  then,  as  the  student's  horison 
gradually  expands,  they  will  become  more  various,  attractive  and  instruetiTe^ 
and  will  preserve  the  mind  ttom  tfiat  fragmentary  and  medianioal  learning,  by 
whidi  the  end  can  not  be  attained. 

16.  WlkamueesafnaglmtgBpeGkdfivmgeogftifhictdpk^ 

Maps  are  but  symftx^  of  real  nature:  they  represent  by  a  Meroglypl^  ^ype 
a  number  of  natural  elements  for  large  territories,  without  being  aUe  to  represent 
ootrectly  the  real  objects  of  small  lueas.  But^  a  well-designed  and  suffldently 
copious  collection  of  vivid  «id  correct  pictures^  on  an  appropriate  scale,  well 
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oolared,  oontaming  moontaisfly  Tdleji^  plaiiu^  riYera^  woods,  praiiieB,  fldd^ 
booaes,  bridges,  ships^  men,  animals,  eta;  or  a  choice  oollectioii  representiag 
the  oodperatmg  elements  of  nature  in  the  most  Tarioos  places,  in  all  nuuo^ 
would  be  in  ahigh  degree  instroctiTe  for  the  more  advanced  sd^olars.  Then  the 
eye  might  surrey  the  whole  landscape  of  natural  and  human  life  in  its  mutuality 
and  connection,  and  would  bring  near  the  characteristics  of  the  most  distant 
countries ;  nearer  than  is  possible  by  the  most  yivid  description  in  words  with  the 
map  only.  For  beginners,  such  pictures  would  be  distracting;  bu^at  an 
advanced  period  of  instruction,  nothing  could  be  more  useAiL  They  would  ear 
Uyen  the  oral  descriptions,  and  their  impression  would  endure  lor  life.  With 
this  conviction,  some  editors  of  maps^  (see  Yogel's  Atlas,)  have  renewed  the 
illustrations  of  m^M,  oommon  in  the  middle  of  the  past  century,  by  no  means 
merely  for  mere  ornament^  and  have  added  marginal  designs  from  the  natural 
history  of  the  world.  Even  in  mathematioo  and  physioo-geogniphical  mi^ 
(see  Bei^aus'  Physical  Atlas,)  this  idea  is  made  use  o£ 

16.  WhcUiaiKevaki£<^the90<(Uledelujaraeien9tkj^^ 

It  maybe  said,  briefly,  that  the  geogn^hical  CharaderbiUar,  L  e.,  character- 
istic representations  or  descriptions  of  certain  districts,  afford  a  sensible  view  of 
the  real  life  of  nature,  by  developing,  as  upon  a  single  characteristic  locality 
of  the  globe^  by  the  use  of  elements  found  elsewhere,  with  some  modiflcationi^ 
the  totality  of  this  life  in  its  various  respects  and  relations.  By  a  well-saleoted 
Buoceesion  of  such  representations,  the  sections,  as  it  were,  of  a  picture  of  the 
whole  earth,  are  given,  and  may  afterward  be  joined  into  a  whole.  If  they  are 
written  ably  and  sensibly,  they  have,  besides  their  geographical  importance^  a 
great  influence  on  aosthetic  and  linguisdc  education.  It  might  be  questioned 
whether  near  or  distant  countries  are  to  be  chosen,  since  the  latter  contain  the 
greater  number  of  unknown  things;  but  practical  teachers  will  prefer  to  begin 
with  what  lies  nearest^  and  must,  therefore,  be  most  important  for  everyone; 
as  moreover  this  material  contams  enough  to  be  learned  by  a  beginner.  (See 
Yogel's  and  Grube's  "  CharaderbOier:') 

17.  W?uU  poaiiion  should  be  aUowed  io  the  geography  of  cMlizaUon^  {eMargeo- 
graphic  t) 

It  is  not  the  earth,  with  its  life,  but  man  upon  it,  with  his  life^  which  is  most 
interesting  to  man.  The  former  interests  us  only  on  account  of  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  latter.  To  explain  this  connection  is  the  difficult  problem 
of  "  culture-geography;"  which,  for  working  out  all  the  most  different  influences 
of  life  and  nature  bito  a  transparent  and  ingenious  whole,  requires  the  highest 
degree  of  mental  power,  and  has  its  place,  if  anywhere,  only  at  the  end  of  geo- 
graphical  instruction.  Several  movements  of  the  human  race  must  be  discussed 
previously,  and  a  satis&ctoiy  understanding  of  them  is  probably  in  all  cases 
very  doubtflil  with  schoUrs  who  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  it 

1.  Guts-Muths,  {Vermtch,  dx.)  Weimar,  1845.  See  above,  Ko.  3,  analytical 
method. 

18.  Whai  works  on  methodic  inslrucUon  in  geography  are  particularly  VHfHk 
considering  f 

2.  Lttdde,  "Methods  in  Geography,''  (Die  moOiodik  der  JBrdhmde,)  Kag- 
deburg,  1842.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  wants  of  oonmion  schools,  but  gives 
academic  instruction. 

3.  Zeune,  "The  three  steps  in  Geof^aphy,"  (2Me dne< «(i(/^  der  erdkimde, 
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Berlin,  1844,  alms  at  laying  the  fonndation  of  a  strictiy  acientifio  inatniction 
on  the  baais  of  a  natural  yiev  of  the  earth,  (m  oppoaition  to  the  historical ;) 
which  character  also  predominates  in  Zeune'a  Oaa, 

4.  Henning,  "  Guide  to  methodical  instruction  in  geognq>hy,''  (Lei^aden  Mm 
meihodidehm  tMterridU  in  der  geogrc^Mej)  Iftnten,  1819.  See  Pioneers  of  the 
synthetical  method,  Na  6. 

6.  Ziemann.    See  abore,  No.  6. 

6.  CKirbridi,  '*  Introduction  to  geographical  instruction  in  common  schools,** 
(AfdeUmtg  mtm  erdkundHthen  Unierrichi  in  dor  TUftsMAiife,)  Wien,  (Vienna,) 
1863.    A  synthetical  method;  pUun  and  dear. 

7.  Otto,  "UniTersal  method  of  geogn^Uealni8traction,''(^fl^0mein«9ii«i7^Mia 
de$  geographAtchm  UnkrncMs^)  Brfurt,  1839.  Adheres  to  Guta-Mutha^  but 
uses  the  adyantages  of  the  synthetical  method* 

8.  Agren.    See  above,  No.  8 ;  constmctiTe  method. 

9.  Kapp.    See  Na  8. 

10.  Oanstein,  "  Attempt  at  a  ftee  delineation  of  the  phyitical  surihce  of  the 
earth,  by  a  simple  method  of  construction,"  (AnlatlkM^,  die  physiaehen  ErdramnM 
ndUeUt  einfacher  OonttrucUon  ante  freier  Sand  tm  eniw&rfen^)  Berlin,  1836.  See 
No.  8. 

See  also,  the  faitroductions  to  Hainisch's  "WeUbund^"  and  Diesterweg's 
"Mheiryfiwfngenij"  the  essays  in  Mager's  pedagogical  "Revue^"  1840  and  1841 ; 
in  the  **  SehiuJhloai  der  provinz  Bmnderdmrg,^  1847  and  1860;  in  Low's  peda- 
gogical "  Monaiachriflf^  1847;  in  the  programme  of  Bender's  Institute,  in 
Weinhefan,  1860;  in  the  General  School  (Haette  of  Darmstadt,  1846;  (see 
Finger,  '^  Instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  the  native  country,"  (Vhierrichi  in 
d&r  ^«tma(Ukttfufe,)Iieipiig,  1844;)  in  the  pedagogical  *Vaftreiri»0ricU;"  of  Nacke 
I.,  in.,  v.,  Yin.,  184(^63.  A  historical  exposition  of  geographical  methodology 
is  found  m  Zeune*8  "Views  of  the  Earth,"  {Erdanmchien^)  and  a  compilation 
of  the  "  Latest  yiews  upon  geogn^hy  and  their  implication  to  school  instruc- 
tion," {NmegUn  Anaichien  vcn  dor  Erdkunde  and  ihirer  Aniuendung  anf  den 
8(kiikmUrnchi)  in  Liditenstem's  book  with  that  title. 

19.   WhcA  hooks  on  nuxChemcOical  geography  €tre  (he  heel  f 

1.  Diesterweg,  "  Astronomical  geography  and  popular  knowledge  of  the 
Heavens,"  {Astronomieche  geographic  und  popud&re  Bmnuhkunde,)  Berlin,  1866. 
6  editions.    The  best  of  all 

2.  Wiegand,  "Principles  of  mathematical  geography,"  (Cfrvndriea  der  moAe- 
maiischien  geographies  Halle,  1863.    Practical  and  good. 

3.  Brettner,  "Mathematical  Geography,"  {MaXkemaiiBche  geographie^^Bn^iMi^ 
1860.    Quite  practical  and  popular. 

The  chapters  concerning  mathematical  geography  are  excellent  in  Banmer's 
"  Manual  of  Uniyersal  Geography,"  {Lehrbuck  der  oMgemeiMn  geograpMe,)  Leip- 
Big,  1848;  in  Boon's  greater  geographical  work,  "The  earth,  its  races  and 
states,"  {Brd,  Vdlker,  tmd  Staaien'kunde;)9iid  in  Berghaus' "  Rudiments  of  Geogra- 
phy, in  five  books,"  {Orundriee  der  geograpJue  in  fikirf  BQchem,)  Breslau,  1840. 

Of  books  on  popular  astronomy,  very  good  ones  are  Kaiser's  "  Starry  Heav- 
ens,** (Sierwnhimmely)  very  dear;  littrow's  "Wonders  of  the  Heavens," 
{Wunderdei  mmmOs;)  Stem's  "  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens,"  (ffimmeMnMdt ;) 
Bdkulze'-s  Astronomy ;  Midler's  Popular  Astroiioiny;  Hartmann's  Urania;  and 
Ally's  and  Brandons  Lectures  on  Astronomy. 
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90.  WkcUt)ock$enpkifiitali/9ognfkyfnaiyberee^^ 

Bogfaaiia,  Boon,  Baumer,  Boag«moiitt  Ealkftom,  Ouyot^  Guti-MiitbA,  Kwald, 
Somerville,  Beuschle,  K  V .  BaSBmim,  W.  HoiXbouiD,  Schoov ;  bosides,  th« 
'*  <7%ariacter&tZder"  of  Onibe  aad  Yogel,  and  shortar  vorioi  bj  Yishofl^  Come- 
liBi,  Bdl,  Bufl;  Ateerodt^  OaaibOikr,  Gndo,  etc. 

SI  Whai  texi-books  on  p<MUeal  geography  are  the  motijpopu^ 

The  number  of  politico-Btatistical  geographies  Is  enonnous.  As  most  promi- 
mstiL,  wemajname  tiioseof  Ydltw,  Boon,  Sdisdit;  asTeryoonu&on,  those  of  Bor- 
asBB,  Daniei,  Selten,  Yoigty  Ydger,  SeydUts,  K.  A.  Hofbiaiw,  Sacharis,  Stein- 
Hdrschelmann;  as  shorter  onei^  those  of  Lttben,  Stshlbei||^  ICobnSi  Oblert» 
Fstenen;  as  ^ery  good!,  ihom  oi  Bhode  and  Bartfa;  as  laigar  onee^  thpee  of 
Ungewitter,  Blanc^  Wappaeos,  W.  Hoflftnann,  etc 

The  new  disooveries  are  foond  in  Enmep's  "  Aliaanar/*  IJaMnch;)  in  Bezg- 
haos'  Jahrbttch ;  in  L6dde'$  "  Gasette  of  Geographj,**  (ZcOpd^  fur  JSrdbtnde;) 
in  Gnmpreclit's  ZeUachrift;  in  Petennann's  "Contributions)*'  ^'Mittheilungen." 

88.  WhaLwofkaetreih&rtvpon  Qeofirapbyof  Ihtnaiu^ 

Not  80  manj  as  might  be  expected.  Forthegeogn^yof  Fra8sia»  Schneider, 
Bohmidt,  Uvermann,  YosBBaclc,  Natzmer;  for  that  of  Gemanj,  Guts-JiCuths, 
Hoflfaiann,  Winderlich,  Billig,  Cortmann,  Yogel,  DnJler,  etc. 

S3.  Whick  mope  art  the  le^f 

The  wsU-mape,  (wa/ndkarim^  of  Sydow,  Boost,  K.  Y.  HbfEfaiann,  StiUpnageL 
Gfoam,  Hollo,  Wlnkelmann,  etc.;  tiie  hand  and  school-maps  of  Sydow,  Beig^ 
baus,  B.  and  Th.  Lichtensteni,  Yolter,  Stieler,  BaueiiceQer,  Grimm,  Eiepen. 
Kntscheit,  Winkehnann,  Boosts  Glaser,  Wagner,  PlaM;,  HoOe,  Yoigt,  Gross, 
Yogel,  Schuberth.  For  physical  geogrophy,  Bei^haas'  jp^^yacoj  Hand  AUm, 
wul  his  SchuUsQaa^  are  dassical;  and  Bromme's  Atlas,  to  Humboldfs  Kosmoe, 
▼erygood.* 

IX.    HisroBT.  Bt  Abbbnhods. 

1.  Whai  are  ihefnaianalcaadiiions  re^isUe  to  make  history  an  important  means 
of  meiUai  cuUivaikmt 

The  material  ought  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  inteDectual  standing 
and  wants  of  the  pupil,  to  be  formed  into  a  well-systematized  whole,  and  to  be 
80  used  in  teaching  that^  by  its  viyldness  and  truth,  as  well  as  by  its  attractiTe- 
ness  for  the  juvenile  mind,  it  may  arouse  and  strengthen,  improTo  morally, 
pr^Mure  the  pupil  worthily  for  practical  life,  and  nourish  in  him  a  Christian  spirit 
Of  course,  the  character  of  the  nation  to  which  the  pupU  belongs,  is  prominently 
to  be  considered. 

2.  What  personal  conditions  ir^kuenos  Ihs  ctdiivaUng  power  of  (he  study  cf 
Jiistoryf 

M  the  totality  of  the  poigSVa  indiyiduality  requires,  in  historical  constructioQ, 
great  regard,  and  as  very  much  depends  on  the  tact  with  which  his  mental 
povers  are  nourished,  so  the  effect  of  histoiy  on  his  mind  depends  even  more 
on  the  ability  and  character  of  the  teacher.  Unless  he  possesses,  together  ^ith 
the  requisite  external  skill,  a  suifident  knowledge  of  histoiy,  true  piety,  and  a 

VoT>.  Especial  reviews  of  a  long  number  of  books  and  maps  are  In  Nacke's  **  Educational 
Annual,"  {Pedagog.  Jahretberiehty)  I.,  IIT.,  V.,  VII.,  and  in  XlBdeB*i  review  of  Modern 
maps  in  the  **  School  Qaietta  of  Iteaadeiiliarg,"  (SekulbiaU  despnvimg  Bramdtnbmrg;^  lSi5 
and  1816. 
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noble  heart;  and  unless,  besides  being  a  man  of  veracity,  he  has  acquired  consci- 
entious impartiality  and  the  circumspect  calmness  of  a  clear  judgment,  he  can 
not  hope  that  his  pupils  will  experience  the  cultivating  power  of  history. 

3.  WhcU  are  the  leading  characterisUcs  of  the  proper  mai^^ 

The  most  essential  of  these  materials  are,  a,  the  political,  under  certain  modi- 
flcatioDs,  particularly  that  of  the  native  country;  b,  history  of  civilization,  under 
some  limitations;  particularly,  that  of  the  Christian  church.  Though  the  ma- 
terial chosen  under  either  of  these  heads  may  be  throughout  kept  asunder,  andi 
in  fiict,  has  been  so  very  often  in  historical  works,  yet  an  appropriate  combina- 
tion of  the  two  for  construction  must  be  recommended,  since  they  supplement 
one  another  usefully,  and,  in  practice,  admit  quite  well  of  this  mutual  compensa> 
tion.  Our  German  youth  need,  above  all,  the  history  of  Germany,  and  where 
there  is  occasion,  the  attention  should  be  fixed  on  the  ecclesiastical,  scientific, 
and  artistical  development,  as  well  as  on  the  formation  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  nations.  Which  of  the  two  sides,  and  in  what  proportion,  is  to 
predominate,  depends  on  the  particular  wants  of  the  pupils:  still  the  history 
of  the  church  is  of  especial  value. 

4.  What  are  ike  principles  of  teaching  hisiory  in  schooif 

Historical  instruction  requires  in  all  cases  a  narrative  form.  In  proportion  to 
age  and  ability,  the  narrative  will  have  the  character  either  of  biography  and 
monography,  or  will  represent,  in  chronological  order,  definite  groups  of  histori- 
cal facts  in  their  interior  connection;  without  any  exaltation  of  the  authors  of 
the  events  very  high  above  the  common  level  of  life.  In  either  case  the  teacher 
may  choose  an  ethnographical,  or  a  synchronistical  order.  The  pragmatical 
method,  right  and  important  in  itseli^  has  in  most  cases  at  school,  an  unsads&o- 
tory  result,  even  in  higher  schools ;  since  even  the  well-prepared  students  of  the 
gymnasia,  (colleges,)  want  the  maturity  of  life  which  must  aid  the  pragmatical 
understanding.  Finally,  the  method  of  universal  history  is  quite  unsuitable  to 
schools. 

5.  Bow  have  {hose  principles  been  practically  used  and  expressed  hitherto  f 
History  has  been,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  written  and  taught  in  all 

forms.  It  has  been  a  monumental  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  whole  nations 
and  privileged  individuals.  Each  ancient  people  has,  out  of  a  certain  necessity, 
written  and  taught  its  own  history, — some  classically, — ^for  all  time.  Besides, 
modem  nations  have  taken  hold  of  the  history  of  other  countries,  particularly 
of  old  Greece  and  Borne,  and  reflected  them  in  the  mirror  of  their  own  percep- 
tion ;  they  have  created  the  representation  of  a  history  of  the  world, — general 
history.  This  has  led  to  teaching  general  history,  either  connected  with  that  of 
the  church  or  separate  from  it.  The  almost  exclusively  "scientific"  method  of 
treating  the  same  in  writing  and  teaching  made  it  suitable  only  for  such  as  wanted 
a  '*  scientific,"  (collegiate,  etc.,)  education.  Others  neither  could  nor  should  learn 
it  But,  since  a  common  inclination  to  acquire  historical  knowledge  has  sprung 
up,  in  consequence  of  a  more  general  education  in  better  schools,  it  suffices  no 
longer  to  confine  this  instruction  to  the  disciples  of  science^  nor  to  satisfy  with 
general  notices  from  histoiy.  The  people,  even  in  the  lowest  classes,  will — and 
should — partake  of  it  This  has  led  to  manifold  and  successful  attempts  to  find 
a  suitable  way  of  treating  histoiy,  and  to  give  the  common  school  a  share  in  its 
profits. 

Several  popular  and  practical  methods  of  teaching  history  have  arisen,  which, 
though  differing  in  many  respects,  agree  very  much  in  their  fundamental  ideas. 
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These  methods  maj  be  distingaiBhed  first,  as  being  chiefly  restricted,  the  one  to 
biographical  and  monogn4>hical  narrations,  the  other  to  the  natural  and  temporal 
connection  of  historical  events.  In  the  former  case  the  chief  persons  and  events 
to  be  spoken  of  are  at  first  arranged  bj  beginning  (torn  modem  times  and  pro- 
ceeding in  a  retrograde  order  to  certain  primary  epochs,  in  order  to  review  the 
whole  afterward,  from  these  points,  more  thoroughly,  by  descending  in  the 
natural  order  of  time.  Or,  the  most  important  phases  of  the  development  of 
national  and  political  life  are  made  the  centres  of  an  arrangement,  by  groups, 
which  treats  the  &cts  and  persons  that  are  the  types  of  that  development, 
through  all  time,  in  definite  periods,  and  only  occaeional  side-looks  are  cast  on 
cotemporaneous  events. 

In  the  other  case,  either  the  historical  material  Is  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  and  divided,  according  to  its  nature  in  the  different  ages,  amongst  single 
nations,  (ethnographically,)  from  their  rise  tOl  their  fiiU;  or,  all  nations  are  treat- 
ed side  by  side  at  the  same  time,  in  periods,  (synchronisticaUy,)  in  order,  on 
arriving  at  each  new  epoch,  to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  development  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

In  both  cases  it  is  either  the  history  of  the  native  country  or  the  general  his- 
tory of  civilization,  or  that  of  the  Christian  church,  by  which  the  point  of  view 
is  regulated,  and  on  which  the  chief  stress  is  laid. 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  biographical  method  f 

As  long  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  arouse  the  historical  sense  of  beginners, 
and  while  these  are  not  so  &r  advanced  as  to  understand  the  general  state  of  a 
nation,  since  their  interest  for  individuals  preponderates,  so  long  it  is  quite  natu- 
ral and  profitable  to  join  all  history  substantially  with  the  biography  of  the 
representative  chief  men,  at  the  same  time  with  which  the  outlines  of  the  chief 
events  may  bo  surveyed.  Even  at  a  later  stage,  the  biographical  element  has  a 
high  value,  since  it  may  give,  along  with  narratives  of  individual  experience, 
especial  relations  of  the  general  development  of  events,  such  as  fiKslitate  their 
understanding  and  enlarge  knowledge  at  the  same  time.  Even  the  hidden  mo- 
tives of  facts  are  not  laid  open  to  the  historian,  until  he  has  looked  sharply  into 
the  particular  life  of  the  leading  and  cooperating  individuals^  who  either  receive 
or  help  to  give  the  character  of  their  tima  We  may  add  the  general  himian 
interest  excited  by  personal  experiences  of  life,  and  the  moral  influence  exerted 
on  susceptible  minda  Dry  generalities  and  outlines  can  of  course  never  excite 
such  a  lively  interest  as  good  biographical  narrations. 

7.  What  are  the  objections  io  the  exclwive  use  of  the  biographieal  methodf 

A  mere  succession  of  separate  biographies  will  never  show  the  real  course  of 
the  general  development  of  history;  they  are,  even  the  best,  mere  fragments 
and  portions,  but  nothistory  itself  in  its  inner  moral  oonuection.  Moreover,  the 
description  of  the  outward  life  of  historical  persons,  as  sufficient  for  beginners, 
is  indeed  generally  not  difficult;  yet  it  is  so,  in  a  high  degree,  to  enter  into  their 
inner  life  and  character,  whence  all  their  actions  originate.  It  presupposes  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  so  much  self-denial  and  impartiality,  re- 
quires such  an  expanded  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  material  for  understand- 
ing motives,  that  it  is  as  rare  to  find  good  biog^phies,  as  it  is  rare  to  find  those 
conditions  combined  in  one  man.  The  usual  biographies  swarm  with  generalities 
and  partial  judgments. 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  the  regressive  method  f 

Strictly  speaking,  the  regressive  method  is  the  preferable  one  lor  historical 
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reBeardL  Pacing  the  events,  it  inquires  into  their  immediate  causes,  and  goes 
back  to  the  remoter  ones,  in  order  to  reconstract  phUosophically  the  history 
which  has  been  developed  according  to  a  higher  and  divine  plan.  So  far  as  the 
method  of  research  is  to  be  represented  by  the  method  of  teaching, — as  it  some- 
times has  been  required, — ^the  regressive  proceeding  is  correct;  besides,  it  is 
formally  practicable  without  dijflculty.  But  it  is  contrary  to  the  process  of  his- 
torical narration,  and  begins  almost  neoessarily  from  characters  and  epochs  of 
modem  times,  by  &r  too  complicated  for  beginners,  and  such  as  to  prevent 
usually  the  combination  of  truth  with  popularity.  Besides,  this  method  could 
be  applied  only  at  the  beginning,  and  would  soon  necessarily  pass  over  into  the 
chronological  one. 

9.  H(mfari8ih£ehr(moU)gic(dmdhodvd^ 

The  historical  events  develop  themselves  in  tune;  the  natural  course  of  the 
latter  is,  therefore,  both  back*gpround  and  frame  of  the  former,  since  it  constitutes 
the  thread  of  the  narration.  Time  &cilitates  comprehension,  remembrance,  and 
comparison  of  historical  movements ;  it  marks  best  the  sections  and  epochs  of 
devebpment,  &vor8  thus  the  rudiments  of  historical  instruction,  and,  in  general, 
is  indispensable.  History  may  be  treated  in  the  one  or  the  other  way,  with 
beginners,  or  with  advanced  scholars;  but  the  succession  of  time  must  be 
necessarily  cared  for. 

Afber  the  primary  course^  which  lays  the  foundation,  (biographical  and  mono- 
graphical,)  has  been  finished,  and  a  second  one  has  led  nearer  the  more  general 
connection  of  the  chief  movements  in  history,  then  it  may  be  useful  to  pursue 
the  history  of  the  prominent  modem  nations,  ethnographically,  from  their  first 
rise  \mtil  their  present  state.  In  ancient  history  it  is  a  matter  of  course  to  pro- 
ceed diiefly  in  the  ethnographical  way,  because  those  nations  have  led  for  a  long 
time  a  separate  life,  and  after  a  victorious  conflict  with  neighboring  nations  have 
merged  them  in  their  own  life. 

11.  Wfiat  are  the  diffiaUHes  of  (he  grouping  meOiodf 

The  idea  of  pursuing  material  similar,  by  interior  connection,  through  all 
centuries,  and  of  joining  it  into  a  whole,  is  in  itself  well  enough.  But,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  it  requiree  an  unusual  knowledge  of  particulars  in  the  devel- 
opment of  nations;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  is  too  hard  for  the  juve- 
nile mind.  It  may  be,  that  many  thmgs  can  be  omittod,  or  at  least  treated  sepa- 
rately as  a  matter  of  secondary  interest ;  but^  it  is  questionable  whether  they 
would  be  advantageous  with  reference  to  the  whole.  Besides,  the  hard  problem 
must  be  solved  of  connecting  finally  the  single  parts  of  development  into  a 
totality. 

This  method,  even  for  the  especial  history  of  a  nation,  the  German  for 
instance,  is  attended  with  great  diiBculties,  but  these  would  increase,  if  it  should 
be  applied  to  all  other  civilized  nations.  For,  by  its  nature,  it  lays  the  chief 
stress  on  the  development  of  civilization,  and  displays  but  on  such  points  the 
characteristic  picture  more  fiiUy,  when  it  is  desirable,  from  a  national  and 
patriotic  point  of  view.  The  entire  plan,  so  &r  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been 
practically  carried  through. 

12.  Whm  has  the  syru^hroniatieal  fndh^ 

Synchronism  is  not  suitable  for  beginners.  It  requires  an  advanced  standmg, 
to  view  the  contents  of  entire  periods  of  the  development  of  nations,  and 
understandingly  to  pursue  the  gradual  progress  in  it    To  whoever  is  not  able 
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to  Burvej  that  progresB  in  its  degrees,  and,  when  aniyed  ai  a  renuErkablj  h^uli 
point,  to  bring  afterward  the  different  conditions  of  other  nations  to  Tiew,  inter- 
weaving them  with  the  fonn&t  i«ctore,  and  thus  to  oompoee  a  totality  of  those 
intermixed  developments,  to  him  a  synchronistical  tieatmentof  history  remains 
sterile.  Therefore,  scarcely  even  the  pupils  of  the  first  daas,  in  our  higher 
seminaries  of  learning,  can  be  considered  as  sufficiently  prepared  lor  it 

13.  Whohaarecominettded  the  biographicid  method  f 

It  may  be  said  the  entire  modem  school  has  unanimously  recognized  it  as  the 
best  and  most  suiteble  for  beginners.  For  this  grade,  nearly  all  modem  methodic 
histories  contain  only  such  material  as  is  fit  for  biographical  instruction.  In 
higher  schools,  a  biographical  course  has  been  arranged  in  the  lowest  classes^ 
and  approved  everywhere  by  the  authorities. 

14.  Who  has  recommended  the  regressive  method? 

Dr.  Kapp,  in  his  general  work,  "Scientific  school  instruction  as  a  whole,*' 
(der  vnssenschafUiche  SchvknUenichi  ais  ein  GanzeSy)  Hamm,  1834^  is  one  of  the 
first  Dr.  Jacob!  has  recommended  it^  especially  for  the  history  of  the  native 
country,  "  Outlines  of  a  new  method,  Ac,"  {Grvndguge  einer  neuenmethode^  d&,) 
NOmberg,  1839. 

16.   What  istheoriginof  the  chronologicai  method t 

From  time  immemorial  scarcely  any  other  method  has  been  used  in  Qermany 
than  this;  now  joining  synchronism,  now  following  the  ethnogn^hical  principle. 
Until  this  hour  it  prevails  in  the  majority  of  schools,  of  daasical  histories,  and 
of  text-books  on  histoiy.  It  has  been  modified  by  many  competent  historians 
and  teachers,  for  the  various  purposes  of  elementery,  burgher,  and  real  schools, 
and  gymnasia  Some  introduce  it  by  mythology,  others  by  a  biogr^hical 
course.  Some  give  the  first  place  to  ancient  history,  others  to  national  histoiy; 
others,  again,  attempt  to  suit  the  various  wants,  by  a  particular  partition  of  the 
material,  by  all  sorts  of  principles  of  treatment,  by  accommodation  to  the- 
different  stages  of  life,  or  by  raising  certain  historical  pictures,  {charaderhitderj) 
above  the  general  course  of  history. 

16.  WAo has  tried  to  ifUroduce  the  grouping  methodf 

Stiehl,  (now  privy-counselor,)  has  proposed,  in  a  littie  book,  "Instruction  in 
the  history  of  our  country  in  the  elementary  schools,  **  {Ver  tfoterlandische 
Geschichtsimierrichi  in  unsem  Elementarschtden^)  Coblenz,  1842,  to  promote  in- 
stmction  in  the  history  of  the  fatherland  by  a  vivid  transfer  into  the  midst  of 
national  life,  by  historical  fiicts  grouped  around  a  national  calendar,  with  the 
exduaion  of  systematic  chronology,  and  by  presenting  the  ooherent  material 
well- wrought  together  in  one  mould;  besides,  making  the  whole  more  fixiitftil 
by  commmunicating  important  patriotic  documents  and  like  best  patriotic  songs. 

In  a  different  way.  Dr.  Haupt,  in  the  pre&oe  to  his  "  History  of  the  Worid,  on 
Pestalozzi's  principles,"  (Weltgeschichte  nach  JPestaiomffs  grundsatsenf  efe.,) 
Hildburghausen,  1841,  recommends  a  grouping  of  the  entire  history  after  certain 
categories  of  the  material,  (home,  sodety,  state,  nation,  religion,  science^  and 
art,)  in  each  of  which  the  suitable  material  of  all  time  is  comparatively  placed 
beside  each  other. 

17.  What  are  the  most  recenitendencies  concerning  historioal  instruction  t 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  recommended  to  interweave  dassicid  sentences  and 
good  historical  poems,  in  order  to  vivify  historical  instraction  by  dramatising  it^ 
and  80  impress  better  the  chief  epochs,  especially  of  natural  histoiy,  by  story 
and  song.    On  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  ooncentratioiv  varioos  oombinatiioos 
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^fh  geography,  nataral  knowledge  and  religion,  and  even  with  the  hymn 
book,  are  recommended.  An  endeavor  has  also  been  made,  to  simplify  the  ma- 
terial for  common  wants,  by  catting  off  the  less  fertile  portions,  particularly  of 
national  history,  and  to  compensate  for  this  by  entering  deeper  into  some  chief 
characteiB  and  events.  This  has  fixed  attention  more  and  more  on  historical 
eha/rcLcUfrbOder,  which  are  now  in  various  works,  at  the  teacher^s  command,  to  be 
used  chiefly  for  a  good  Christian  and  national  education.  Particularly,  it  is 
endeavored  to  TjOw  more  doeely  the  civilization  of  nations,  especially  of  one^s 
own ;  to  give  more  Christian  and  dogmatic  matter ;  to  introduce  the  youth  rather 
more  into  the  historical  development  of  the  social  orders  and  classes  than  into 
the  history  of  the  world;  and  to  find  one^s  own  account  in  the  execution.  For 
each  of  these  tondencies,  respectable  voices  have  been  heard. 

18.  What  is  lobe  (honghi  0/ 0u!8eiendencie8t 

It  is  a  pedagogical  mistake  to  do  too  many  things  at  once.  The  teacher  of 
history  must  abstain  from  teaching  at  the  same  time  catechism  and  natural 
sciences;  they  do  not  belong  to  history.  Further,  the  hymn  book  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  suitable  g^ide  for  instruction  in  national  history,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  obscure  origin  of  many  songs  in  it  To  interweave  many  sayings  of  a 
celebrated  man,  even  to  make  it  sometimes  the  centre  of  the  narration,  may  be 
quite  suitable.  It  may  be  very  effective  to  celebrate  a  great  hero  or  event  of 
history,  besides  elevating  and  improving  description  by  a  good  song  also.  But, 
more  important  is  it  to  simplify,  and  to  enter  deeply  into  the  chief  points,  and 
therewith  to  nourish  earnestly  a  patriotic  and  religious  sense, — which  may,  no 
doubt,  be  much  aided  by  good  national  ^charaderbUderJ'^  A  prominent  regard 
for  the  orders  of  society  is  not  only  difficult  but  even  not  without  danger.  To 
save  bettor  care  than  hitherto  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  to  avoid 
subjective  tendencies,  particularly  in  modem  history,  will  be  approved  by  all 
sensible  persons. 

19.  ffovffar  is  geography  to  he  cared  for  in  teaching  history? 

Up  to  the  present  lime,  all  attempts  to  combine,  after  a  definite  plan,  all  his  - 
torical  with  aU  geographical  instruction,  have  nearly  failed.  The  common  way 
in  which  it  is  done  now,  is  either  to  premise  to  the  history  of  the  various  nations 
and  states  the  related  geographical  matter,  or  occasionally  to  insert  it  in  frag- 
ments. In  this  way,  of  course,  geography  has  not  its  degree;  because  for  many 
geographical  objects  there  are  no  points  of  reference  and  connection.  Further, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  at  every  time  only  the  corresponding  geogra- 
phy of  that  period,  so  that  a  comparison  with  the  geography  of  the  present 
time  would  be  needed, — a  necessity  that  has  always  great  difficulties  for  young 
people.  The  plan  by  which  certain  geographical  sections  alternate  with  histori- 
cal ones,  (the  former  analjrtically,  the  latter  chronologically,)  no  one  would 
oonsider  as  a  praiseworthy  combination.  In  whatever  way  it  is  done,  it  is 
indispensable  to  make  the  geographical  field  of  history  as  clear  as  possible. 
Instruction  in  history  can  neither  be  tied  to  a  specific  plan  of  teaching  geogra- 
phy, nor  can  it  aim  at  an  appropriate  and  complete  finishing  of  the  latter.  The 
same  is  true  vice  versa. 

20.  Whai  is  the  vdtue  of  historical  poetry  in  teaching  history  t 

So  fiir  as  historical  poetry  keeps  within  the  sanctuary  of  truth,  its  artistical 
glorification  of  characters  and  deeds  is  unquestionably  of  high  value,  and  the 
appropriate  use  of  it  can  not  be  too  much  recommended.  But,  as  soon  as  it 
leaves  truthi  and  idealizes,  poetically,  the  historical  persons  and  their  exploits,  it 
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IB  no  longer  of  importance  fiu:  instruction,  even  if  tbe  poems  beof  great  poetical 
Talue. 

21.  Why  are  fhe  historical  dates  so  vakiabk  t 

It  may  be  asserted,  without  hesitation,  that,  without  fbdng  tbe  dates,  instruction 
and  a  ready  knowledge  of  history  is  impossible.  As  long  as  the  pupil  is  not 
yet  conscious  of  the  distinction  of  time  in  its  practioal  worth,  the  general  outlines 
of  the  historical  event  may  be  sufficient ;  but,  as  soon  as  that  oonsciousness  is 
awake,  the  event  and  person  must  be  oonneeted  with  the  date,  in  order  that  tbe 
fi>rmer  may  be  better  remembered,  better  understood  in  its  position  of  time,  and 
better  distinguished  from  related  phenomena.  The  dates  are  the  most  simple 
monitors  of  memory,  and  can  never  be  entirely  omitted,  though  they  ou^t  to 
be  limited  for  children,  and  sometimes  to  be  made  round  numbers,  for  the  sake 
of  memory.  They  hdp  to  regulate  the  material  in  the  easiest  way,  and  join  the 
natural  development  of  events;  nay,  a  sensible  arrangement  of  them  often  aids 
the  understanding  of  related  events  better  than  long  expositions  could  do. 

22.  What  is  (he  didactic  vakte  of  good  historicai  pidnreSf  fnaps  a^ 

In  teaching,  veiy  much  dep^ids  on  making  histoiy  intuitive  and  lively.  It  ia^ 
therefore,  desirable  to  aid  the  oral  address  by  ^propriate  means.  Such  are  histori- 
cal pictures  and  tableaux,  since  they  represent  often  the  historical  action  more 
clearly  in  one  moment  than  the  most  copious  description  by  words.  Of  course, 
they  must  be  true  and  of  artistical  worth.  Historical  mwpe  aid  best  the  percep- 
tion of  the  geographical  extent  of  a  historical  transaction,  and  often  afford  the 
most  natural  representation  of  its  results  upon  the  position  of  nations  and 
states  to  one  another  on  the  globe. '  Tables  fiualitate  both  a  short  review  of  the 
chief  events  in  chronological  and  synchionistical  order,  and  a  firmer  imprearion 
ou  the  memory,  by  bring^g  to  view  the  rise,  fusion,  sepantion,  and  fiiUing  of 
nations,  etc.  Also  they  can  best  represent,  in  side  columns,  the  different  move- 
ments of  development  at  the  same  time  in  state,  church,  science,  and  art 

23.  Jn  what  respects  does  private  reouiing  further  historical  knowledge  f 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  treat  in  school  every  thing  desirable  for  youth,  it  is 
very  important  that  appropriate  reading  in  private  should  assist  to  complete  the 
historical  knowledge.  It  is  indispensable  for  a  more  detailed  fimiiliarity  with 
the  chief  characters  and  events  of  the  world  or  the  country.  Fortunately,  the 
desire  to  read  history  is  as  natural  as  it  is  common  among  youth ;  and,  even  to 
a  more  advanced  age,  there  is  no  better  occupation,  in  leisure  time,  than  historical 
reading. 

24   Wliat  hooks  treat  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  history  f 

a.  Peter,  "Historical  Instruction  in  the  Gymnasia^"  (Der  Geschic^dsw/' 
Urrichi  auf  Gyrrmasien^)  Halle,  1849. 

b.  Loebell,  "  Outlines  of  a  method  for  teaching  History  in  the  Gymnasia,** 
(Cfrundzuge  einer  Methodik  des  Geschichisunterrichis  auf  den  CTymnonen,)  Leipsig, 
1847.    This  work  sug^^ests  a  careftil  partition  of  the  material. 

c.  Miguel,  "Ck)ntributions  to  the  study  of  Biography  in  the  Gymnasia," 
{Beiirage  zur  Lehre  vom  Biographische  wUerricht  anf  Gy^nvMun^a^  Aurich,  1847. 

d.  C.  A.  Miiller,  "Historical  Instruction  in  the  Schools,"  (Uher  dm 
Geschichtsunterrieht  auf  8(^ulen,)  Dresden,  1836.  A  very  thorough  treatise^ 
recommending,  among  other  things,  the  biographical  method 

e.  Arnold,  "On  the  Idea,  Actuality,  &a,  of  History,"  {tfber  die  Idee,  das 
Wesen,  etc.,  der  Geschichte,)  Koenigsberg,  L  n.,  1841.  {See  the  history  of  the 
world.) 
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£  AwHmftnn,  "The  Study  of  Kstoiy/'  (Daa  Studium  dor  CkschictUe,) 
BniDBwick,  1849|  recommends  beguming  with mTths  and  chronological  reviews. 

g.  G.  Weber,  "Historical  Instruction  in  the  Schools,"  (Der  Oeschichtsunter' 
richt  auf  Sehukn^  Heidelberg,  1860,  contains  very  good  hints  for  gymnasia^ 
real  and  oommon  schools,  eta,  eta  Besides  the  pre&oes  to  many  text-books, 
eta,  we  may  mention  Diesterweg's  "  Rhine  Ghizette,"  {RheiniachA  Blotter^)  of 
1835,  1840,  1842;  General  School  Gazette  of  Darmstadt,  of  1834,  1841,  1843, 
1848;  Mager's  Pedagogical  Review,  of  1841,  1846,  1851,  1853,  and  1854;  the 
Bcfi/uGOaU  des  pramnz  Brandenburg,  1851,  1862;  Low's  Pedagogical  Monthly 
Review,  1848,1853,  etc.  Also,  IMesterweg's,  "Directory,"  (Tr<viwwer,)  XL; 
and  Nacke,  Pedagogischea  Jahresberichl,  I.,  IIL,  Y.,  YII.,  etc. 

26 — 40.  Books  and  Maps.  (On  methods,  see  No.  24.)  Text-book  on 
Prussiaa  History,  Loschke,  (the  best) 

For  private  reading:  Zimmermonn,  "History  of  HohensoUem,"  (G^ewAsicAfe 
der  nbhentoUam;)  Reiche,  "The  former  times  of  Prussia,"  (Preusaen^s  VorzeU;) 
KI088,  eta 

Collection  of  patriotic  poems:  MiUler  Sa  Kletke^  Berg,  eta 

Short  text-books  on  German  History:  Asmus,  Kohlrausch,  Eder,  Bottiger, 
Grobe^  and  Dittmar.    (The  last  is  the  best) 

Larger  Histories  of  Germany:  Pfister,  K.  A.  Menzel,  W,  Menzel,  Luden, 
Ranke^  Raumer,  BOlau,  Lochner,  Wietersheim,  eta,  eta 

For  private  reading  on  German  History :  Ramshom,  Nlemeyer,  peutscher 
Plutarch,)  Henning,  WolSE,  (Germania,)  Yogel,  (Germania,)  eta 

Collection  of  historical  poems  on  German  History:  Wagner,  A.  MiUler,  H. 
Eletke,  A.  W.  Grube,  Zimmermann,  A.  Bottger,  eta 

Text-books  on  General  History :  a.  short,  Dittmar,  (the  best;)  b.  larger,  Leo, 
WacUer,  Amdt,  EUendt,  Dittmar,  Wachsmuth,  Schlosser,  Dietsch,  eta  (All 
of  them  used  only  in  gymnasia  and  real  schools. 

Popular  histories,  with  much  material  for  biographical  instruction:  Bottger, 
Schwartz,  A.  W.  Grube,  {CharaclerbUderj)  Yogel,  (OeachieJitabilder,)  Becker,  etc. 

Classical  Histories^  partly  on  single  periods :  Schlosser,  (the  18th  century,) 
Raumer,  (Hohenstaufen,)  Eichhom,  Luden,  Heeren  Sa  Ukert,  Leo,  Rehm,  Wilken, 
(Crusades,)  Bredow,  Kiebuhr,  (Rome,)  Ranke,  (Popes  and  Reformation,)  Dunker, 
Peter,  0.  MQUer,  (Greeoe^)Poelitz,  W.  Menzel,  Amdt,  Dahlmann,  Wachsmuth,  etc. 

For  private  reading  on  General  History:  Schwab,  "Ancient  History,"  (Sagen 
dea  AUerOiuma;)  Lange,  "  Histories  from  Herodotus,"  (OeaehicfUen  aua  Uerodot;) 
Niebuhr,  "  Heroic  History  of  Greece,"  {Oriechiache  Eeroerigeachichte ;)  Homberg, 
"Biographies  of  celebrated  Greeks,"  [Biographien  berhvmier  Oriechen,)  eta 

For  well  educated  readers:  Eletke,  "Antiquity  in  its  chief  movements," 
(Das  AUertkum  in  aainen  Eauptmomenien.)    (Excellent) 

Historical  Tables,  very  simple:  Wander,  Bredow,  Schafer,  Dielitz,  PQty,  K. 
Th.  Wagner,  Peter ;  larger,  Kohlrausch,  Pischon,  Lochner. 

Historical  Maps:  &  small,  Schaarschmidt,  Muhlert,  Rodowiez,  Konig,  etc. 
b.  Larger,  Wedell,  Spuner ;  (Best  and  dassical)  a  For  the  wall,  ( WandJearian^) 
Yogel,  (Europe;)  Bretschneider,  (Europe;)  Hofffaiann,  (ancient  world;)  Holle, 
Kiepert,  (ancient  times.) 

Historical  Pictures:  Dethier,  Hiaioriach-chronologiache  G^iZJerie;  a  collection  of 
1600  medallions.  Gross,  "  History  of  the  World  in  Pictures,"  {Weligeachichte 
in  hUdem.)  The  very  best  on  German  history  is  K.  K  Hermann's  Geachichte 
dea  Dauiaehm  VoUca,  (History  of  the  German  Nation,)  in  16  pictures. 
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The  System  of  Common  Schools  in  Cincinnati  was  establi^ed  in 
1828-29  under  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  a  tax  of  $7,000 
was  annually  imposed  for  the  building  of  school-houses,  and  a  like  amount, 
in  addition  to  the  state  appropriation,  for  the  support  of  the  schoola. 
Under  this  act,  school-houses  were  erected,  in  point  of  location,  size  and 
internal  oonvenience,  greatly  in  advance  of  the  generally  receiTed  notions 
of  school  architecture. 

In  1884  the  system  was  greatly  extended,  and,  in  1845,  the  trustees 
were  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  difierent  grades,  and  in  1850  to 
appoint  a  superintendent 

In  1847  a  central  high  school  was  organized,  under  the  charge  of  Pro£ 
H.  H.  Barney,  and  in  1852  the  Woodward*  Fund  and  the  Hughes*  Fund, 
amounting  to  $300,000,  and  yielding  over  $5,000,  (the  Woodward  estate 
in  1856  yielded  $4,510,)  were  united  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  two 
schools  of  this  grade. 

In  1858  a  building  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Hughes 
High  School,  at  an  expense,  including  lot,  of  about  40,000,  and  in  1858, 
in  an  opposite  section  of  the  city,  another  building,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000, 
for  the  Woodward  High  School  Before  giving  the  plan  of  this  last 
structure,  we  will  give  the  course  of  study,  text-books,  &c.,  from  the 
^^Twenty-Eighth  Annual  JSeport  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors 
of  Common  Schools,^  for  the  school  year  ending  July  7,  1857. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Cincinnati  in  1856-57  embraced — 

I.  9  district  night  schools,  and  1  night  high  school,  with  28  teachers 
and  1,143  pupils. 

II.  20  district,  sub-district  and  special  district  schools,  with  201  teach- 
ers, and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  9,988  pupils,  distributed  in  each 
school  into  four  sections  or  grades. 

III.  4  intermediate  schools,  with  22  teachers  and  943  pupils. 

IV.  2  high  schools,  with  12  teachers  and  295  pupil& 
Y.  1  normal  school,  with  1  teacher  and  81  pupils. 

YI.  A  central  school  library,  with  an  aggregate  of  12,000  volumes. 
The  current  expense  of  the  public  schools,  for  1856-7,  apart  from 
buildings,  was  $143,088.11,  or  about  $12.75  per  pupil 

*  We  have  been  uasucceMful  in  obtaining  a  biographical  sketch  of  either  William  Woodward 
or  John  Hughes,  whose  names  are  now  indissolublj  associated  with  the  STitem  of  public  In- 
stniction  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Woodward  was  born  in  the  town  of  Columbia,  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  and  toolc  with  him,  at  the  age  ofnineteen,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  such 
training  and  instruction  as  aplain  Connecticut  fanner's  liome  and  a  Connecticut  district  school 
could  give,  eighty  years  ago.  We  hope  the  accomplished  President  of  the  Board  of  TYnatees, 
Hon.  Rufus  King,  or  the  indefatigable  Superintendent,  A.  J.  RickofT,  Esq.,  or  the  Secretary, 
or  Librarian  of  the  Board,  will  give  to  the  American  public  a  biography  of  these  (wo 
benefactors  of  public  education. 
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The  following  is  the  Coubsb  of  Study,  Text-Books,  &c.,  prescribed  for 
the  Public  High  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  January,  1856. 

FIRST  TEAR. 


muiT  MBflxoir. 

Ensliih  Grammar,  Broum  or  Pinneo,  com- 
pleted. 

Eoglith  History,  Chodrieh  or  Markham,  com- 
pleted. 

Algebrm,  Ra^o,  to  Section  172. 

Five  Usoons  in  each  tf  the  a6oM  weekfy. 


•BOOHD  8BI8I0N. 

lAtln  Lenont,  Weld*o,  to  Part  Second. 
Physical  Geography,  /V/cA,  completed. 
Latin  Grammar,  Andmoo'  and  StoddanPo, 
Alfebra,  Ray's,  to  Section  306. 
Five  lessons  each  week  in  Latin  and  Algebra. 
Three  lessons  in  Physical  Geography,  and 

two  in  Reading. 
Ones  o  u>eek  during  the  year — 

Lectures  by  the  Pnncipal,  on  Morals, 

Manners,  Ac. 
Aids  to  Composition,  completed. 
Composition  and  Declamation,  by  Sec- 
tions, once  in  three  weeks. 
Reading  and  Vocal  Music.    FenmaDsblp, 
if  needed. 


SECOND  TEAR. 


FIMT  ■WBIOV. 


Latin  Lesrons,  WeWe,  to  History. 
Latin  Grammar,  Andrewa*  and  Sloddard'e. 
Geometry,  Datieo*  Legendre^  to  Book  V. 
Natural  Philosophy,  uray'Oi  to  Pneumatics. 
FSve  Uaocneper  wek  dtmng  the  year. 


•BOOm  SBSSIOM. 


Latin  Lessons,  TFebf 's,  completed. 
Latin  Grammar,  AfM^reiM*  €md  Sloddard'e, 
OeometiT,  Davtea*  Legendrej  to  Book  IX. 
Natural  Philosophy.  Gfrtty'e,  completed. 
fYve  Leeeone  a  week^  m  eocA  tf  the  above. 
One  exereioe  per  week— 

ReadinffjElemenul  Sounds. 

Rhetorto  and  Vocal  Music 

Composition  and  Declamation,  by  Beo- 
tions,  once  in  three  weeks. 


THTRD  TEAR. 


FIBBT  SBtSlOH. 


Cbemistry,  SiBiman%  to  Section  282,  Ats 

lessons  a  week. 
Cesar  or  Sallust,  Andreu^e^  ffty  SeUione, 

three  lessons  a  week. 
German  or  French,  three  lessons  a  week. 
AJcebra  and  Spherics,  Ray'e  and  Daviee^ 

legendrej  completed,  Ave  lessons  a  week. 


SBOOHD  BBSSIOH. 


Vlrfil's  JEneld,  Gboper't,  three  bookOf  three 

lessons. 
German  or  French,  three  lessons. 
Chemistry.  Sittinum'ej  to  Vegetable  OitmU' 

try,  five  lessons. 
Trigonometry,    Daiviee',    completed,    five 

lessons. 
Once  a  v>eek-~- 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  eomp 

pleted. 
Logic,  Hedfe^Of  completed. 
Reading.  Rnetoric  and  Vocal  Music. 
Composition  and  Declamation,  by  Sec- 
tions  once  in  three  weeks. 


FOURTH  TEAR. 


FtnsT  sBasioa. 


Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Cutter^  completed, 

flve  lessons. 
Cicero,   /Uiom's,    three    Orations,    three 

lessons. 
German  or  French,  three  lessons. 
Astronomy,    Melntire%    completed,    five 

lessons. 
Geology,  Gray  and  Adame*^  completed,  five 

lessons. 
Moral  Phitosophy,  once  a  week. 


SBaOHD  BBSSIOII. 


German  or  French,  three  lessons. 

Mental  Philosophy,  TFi^tofu^'s,  completed, 

five  lessons. 
General  History,  Wdter*t,  completed,  five 

lessons. 
Navigation  and   Surrey  Ing,  Daviea'^  com- 

pitied. 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  once  a  week. 
Once  a  week  during  the  year— 

Critical  Readings.    Vocal  Mask  onee  a 

week. 
Compositions,  by  Sections,  once  in  three 

weeks. 
Original  Addresses,  once  tn  three  weeki. 


COLLEGE  CLASS. 

In  view  of  preparation  to  enter  college,  this  class  is  permitted  to  substitute  the  following 
rtudies  for  the  regular  ones,  in  tbs  fourm  year  :— 


Crosby's  Greek  Grammar,  completed. 
Fetton's  Greek  Reader,  completed. 
Cicero's  Orations,  six  in  number. 


Virgil's  JBneid,  six  books. 
Cnsar  or  Sallust,  completed. 
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PLAjff  ov  Woodward  High  School. 

Tbi8  beautiful  building,  in  the  Tudor  ityle  of  arobiteotnre,  is  looated  on  a  lot 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Franklin  street,  on  the  south  by  Woodward  street,  be- 
tween Broadway  and  Syoamore  streets.  It  is  oonstructed  of  briolc,  with  solid  but- 
tresses running  the  height  of  the  building  and  terminating  with  ornamental  pina- 
des.  The  windows  are  of  rich  tracery,  but  sufficiently  massive  to  give  an  idea  of 
strength,— <and  quite  unlike  the  oobweb  efiect  usually  produced  by  oast  iron  imita- 
tions of  stone.  The  extenal  decorations  are  very  rich,  and  possess  those  bold  and 
artistic  outlines  so  peculiar  to  the  style.  The  roof  is  of  singular  but  pleasing  con- 
stmotion,  steep  and  lofty,  covered  entirely  with  cut  slates,  which  give  a  rich  ap- 
pearance, and  fringed  with  ornamental  ridge  work.  In  conception,  and  execution, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  most  correct  architectural  specimen  of  this  class  of  cdle- 
giate  buildings  which  has  yet  been  produced  in  our  Western  States. 

The  basement,  which  is  lofty  and  well-lighted,  comprises  philosophical  and  ap- 
paratus rooms,  large  and  well-regulated  chambers  for  the  heating  apparatus,  fuel, 
Ac  \  and  the  approach  to  it  b  by  a  continuance  of  the  grand  staircases,  rendering 
this  portion  of  the  building  as  aooessible  and  well-ventilated  and  lighted  as  any 
other. 
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The  grotmcl  ^>or  has  entrances  on  each  of  the  fonr  sides,  leading  to  spacioas 
oorridon,  which  cross  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the  boilding, — ^the  mteraec- 
tion  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  with  arches  on  each  side,  prodno- 
ing  an  imposing  efiecl  On  this  floor  are  four  large  class  rooms,  each  36  feet  by 
28  feet,  well  arranged  with  reference  to  the  position  of  teacher,  and  the  doors  so 
located  Uiat  the  scholars  lace  any  one  who  enters.  Contigooos  to  each  dass  room 
is  a  oommodioiis  cloak  room,  accessible  both  to  the  corridors  and  class  rooms.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  and  admirably  disposed  features  of  the  building  is  the  stair- 
cases. There  are  two  of  these,  forming  a  flank  to  each  side  of  the  building.  They 
extend  from  the  basement  to  the  lecture  hall,  on  third  floor,  and  terminate  in  two 
beautiful  towers,  which  add  materially  to  the  external  effect  of  the  building.  These 
staircases  are  wide,  of  yery  easy  ascent,  and,  in  their  form  of  construction,  with  the 
arching  overhead,  present  a  really  noble  appearance.  But  this  is  their  least  merit ; 
located  as  they  are,  they  afford  an  entrance  on  each  nde  to  the  grand  lecture  hall, 
and,  although  contiguous  to  the  latter,  do  not  mar  ite  beauty  or  comfort  by  break- 
ing up  any  portion  of  its  space.  Another  inyaluable  result  from  this  treatment,  is 
security  in  case  of  fire.  Two  large  staircases  so  situated,  widely  apart  from  each 
other,  and,  although  attached  to,  practically  isolated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
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bnilding,  preaent  the  best  safeguard,  and  render  imposnble  the  terrible  oalamities 
wbioh  have  more  than  onoe  resulted  in  our  schools  fix>m  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
oantion. 
The  second  floor  is  identical  in  its  arrangement  with  the  first 
The  third  floor  is  excIusiTely  devoted  to  the  lecture  hall,  the  staircases  which 
flank  and  give  access  to  it,  and  two  ante-rooms,  one  on  each  side,  accessible  both 
from  stairs  and  lecture  hall.  This  lecture  hall  is,  without  exception,  the  grandest 
room  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Its  entire  dimen- 
ttons  are  83  feet  by  68  feet,  irrespective  of  the  galleries,  which  are  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged over  the  ante-rooms,  and  in  the  space  gained  between  the  ceiling  of  the 
ante-rooms  and  that  of  the  lecture  hall,  the  height  of  the  latter  being  25  feet 
The  e£bct  of  these  arched  galleries  at  the  end  of  the  room  is  very  fine.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  is  a  nused  platform,  occupying  in  length  the  entire  width  of  the 
room,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  end  of  the  hall  is  a  wide  and  lofty  arched 
recess.  The  appearance  of  the  hall,  with  its  windows  of  rich  Gothic  tracery,  the 
arched  galleries,  the  ceiling  formed  of  oak  leaves  crossing  each  other  with  hand- 
some rosettes  at  their  intersection,  and  deep-sunk  panels  of  a  dark  blue  color,  the 
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rioh  wainBoottiiig  of  the  walls,  and  handsomely  devised  doorways,  present  altogether 
an  appearanoe  of  unusual  beanty.  The  artistic  peonliarities  of  the  Tndor  style  of 
Gothic  have  been  fiuibftilly  carried  into  the  minutest  features  of  this  structure, 
both  internally  and  externally ;  and  the  total  absence  of  any  admixtnre  of  other 
styles  produces  that  charming  efiect  of  harmony  and  nntty  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing characteristic  of  this  bnilding. 

The  enclosure  of  the  area,  on  the  IVanklin  street  or  main  fhmt,  is  formed  of  a 
rioh  iron  railing,  of  CK)ihic  design,  resting  upon  a  bold  plinth  of  Dayton  stone. 
The  piers  which  flank  the  enclosure  at  each  end,  and  the  central  gate  piers,  are 
also  of  I>ayton  stone,  of  beautiful  design,  and  richly  carved  and  ornamented. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  very  near  ^4,000,  indnding  four  fhmaces  for 
warming,  gas  fixtures,  Sec 

The  entire  cost  of  the  structure,  including  fence,  walls,  railing,  grading,  ftc, 
was  $53,000.  It  was  derigned  and  superintended  by  J.  R.  Hamilton,  architeot, 
and  erected  by  Damixl  Lavut,  contractor,  under  the  foremanship  of  Jobn  Tat- 
liOB,—- aD  of  Cincinnati* 


XY.   THE  PETER  COOPER  UNION. 


The  following  is  the  Act  of  the  Legidatore  of  New  York,  giving  cor- 
porate powers  to  the  Trustees  of  Peter  Cooper's  Munificent  Gift  to  Science 
and  Art 

Sbc.  1.  Peter  Cooper,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
vey  or  devise  to  the  body  corporate  hereinafter  created,  that  certain  block  of  had 
in  the  said  dty,  with  the  edifice  thereon  erected,  with  its  appurtenances,  bound- 
ed north  by  Astor  place,  east  by  Third  avenue,  south  by  Seventh  street,  and 
west  by  Fourth  avenue,  upon  Buch  trusts  and  conditions  as  would  be  held  valid 
if  made  by  testamentaiy  devise,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  establishing  a 
public  institution  in  said  dty,  for  the  advancement  of  science^  art,  philosophy 
and  letters,  together  with  such  scientific  and  historical  collections,  chemical  ana 
philosophical  apparatus,  mechanical  and  artistic  models,  books,  drawings, 
pictures,  statues,  and  other  means  of  instruction,  as  may  be  usefhl  for  that 
purpose. 

Sbo.  2.  Peter  Cooper  and  his  assigns  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  constituted,  a 
body  corporate,  by  the  name  and  titie  of  *'The  Peter  Cooper  Union  for  the  ad- 
vancement  of  Science  and  Art,"  and  its  corporate  existence  shall  commence 
when  the  said  Peter  Cooper  shall  convey  or  devise  to  it  the  block  of  land  and 
edifice  above  mentioned. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  institution  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a 
body  corporatCt  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  habiUtieB  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  title  third,  of  chapter  eighteen,  of  part  first  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
except  that  it  shall  be  lawfiil  for  said  institution  to  organize  and  commence  the 
transaction  of  its  business  at  any  time  within  three  months  after  such  conyey- 
ance  or  devise  shall  take  effect 

Seo.  4.  Its  afiairs  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Control,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  thirteen  members,  and  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  the  sfiid  Peter 
Cooper  in  the  written  act  by  which  he  may  convey  or  devise  the  land  and  edi- 
fice, as  aforesaid,  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  of  membership  of  said 
institution,  to  designate  and  appoint  the  first  members  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
to  prescribe  the  terms  of  office  of  themselves,  respectively,  and  of  their  success- 
ors, and  to  provide  for  filling  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  that  may  at  any  time 
occur  in  the  said  Board  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office,  or  the  resigna- 
tion, death  or  disability  of  any  member  or  members  thereof  by  the  selection 
and  appointment  of  one  person  to  fill  each  vacancy  by  the  members  of  said  in- 
stitution, or  by  such  societies  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  State,as  the  said 
Peter  Cooper  may  designate  for  that  purpose,  in  the  siud  act  of  conveyance  or 
devise.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Peter  Cooper  to  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  selection  and  appointment  shidl  be  made,  and  to  desg- 
nate,  respectively,  the  vacandee  that  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  each  & 
the  several  societies  that  may  be  designated  as  aforesaid  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  said  Peter  Cooper,  if  he  shall  so  elect  in  and  by  said  act  of  conveyance  or 
devise,  shall  also  be  a  member  of  said  Board  during  his  natural  life. 

In  case  the  said  Peter  Cooper  shall  fail  to  provide  for  the  selection  and  ap- 
pointment of  persons  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  may  occur  m  said  Board,  then 
the  said  Board  sliall  be  composed  as  follows: 

Of  the  oldest  male  descendant  of  lawfiil  age,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  said 
Peter  Cooper. 

Of  the  Mayor  of  the  dtv  of  New  York,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  time  being,  by  virtue  of  their  re- 
spective offices. 
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Of  the  other  individtialB  that  may  be  dedgnated  as  Trustees  by  the  aald  Peter 
Cooper,  in  the  written  act  bj  which  he  may  convey  or  devise  the  land  and  edi- 
fice as  aforesaid.  If  the  said  Peter  Cooper  shall  have  so  elected,  in  and  by  said 
act,  he  shall  also  be  a  Trastee  of  said  Board  during  his  natural  life. 

Of  the  Trustees  so  to  be  designated  by  the  said  Peter  Cooper,  the  two  first 
named  by  him,  and  designated  by  the  numbers  one  and  two,  shall  hold  their 
ofELces  until  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  first  political  year  succeeding  that 
in  which  such  conveyance  or  devise  shall  take  effect:  the  two  next,  named  and 
designated  by  the  numbers  three  and  four,  until  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
second  political  year;  the  two  next,  named  and  designated  by  the  numbers 
five  and  six,  untU  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  third  political  year;  the  two 
next,  named  and  designated  by  the  numbers  seven  and  eight,  untQ  the  irst  day  of 
January,  in  the  fourth  political  year;  the  two  next^  named  and  designated  by 
the  numbers  nine  and  ten,  and  all  others  hereinafter  named,  until  the  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  fifth  political  year,  succeeding  that  in  which  such  convey- 
ance or  devise  shall  take  effect 

At  the  expiration  of  said  respective  terms  of  office,  or  in  case  of  any  vacancy 
in  either,  by  resignation,  death  or  otherwise,  during  the  term,  such  office  shall 
be  thereaftier  respectively  filled  in  the  following  manner: 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  one^  by  such  person  as  the 
Governor  of  this  State  may  appoint: 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  two,  by  such  person  as  the 
General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  in  the  city  of  New  York  may  ap* 
point,  and  in  such  mode  as  their  by-laws  may  prescribe: 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  three,  by  such  person  as  the 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  <^ 
New  York  may  appoint : 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  four,  by  such  person  as  a  minor- 
ity of  the  Governors  of  the  Society  of  the  *^New  York  Hospital"  may  appoint: 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  five,  by  such  person  as  a 
minority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  dtj  of  New  York  may 
appoint: 

The  vacan(77  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  ax,  by  such  person  as  the 
Coiporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  said  city  mayappohit,  and  in  such 
mode  as  their  by-laws  may  prescribe : 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  seven,  by  such  person  as  a 
majority  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Astor  library  may  appoint : 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  eight,  by  such  person  as  a 
majority  of  the  Directors  of  the  Mercantile  library  may  appoint : 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  nine,  by  such  person  as  a 
minority  of  the  New  York  Society  library  may  appoint: 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Trustee  number  ten,  by  such  person  as  a 
migority  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  may  appoint: 

Kvery  Trustee,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  specified  in  itaa  section,  shall 
hold  his  office  for  the  five  years  next  succeeding  the  appointment,  ending  with 
3lBt  day  of  December,  in  the  fifth  year;  and  all  vacancies  occurring  subse- 
quently to  the  first  appointment,  shall  thereafter  be  filled  respectively  by  the 
authorities  indicated  in  this  section: 

Every  such  act  of  appointment  of  a  Trustee  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be 
duly  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  of  New  Yor^  and  a  dupli- 
cate thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Board  before  the  Trustee  takes  his  seat 

In  case  any  of  the  courts,  corporations,  or  public  officers  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  shall  cease  to  exist,  or  shall  omit  to  exercise  the  authority  there- 
in committed  to  them,  the  said  Board  of  Control  shall  apply  to  the  Legislature 
to  substitute  such  other  court,  corporation  or  public  officer  as  the  Legislature 
may  deem  expedient 

The  seat  of  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  who  may  absent  himself 
without  its  permission,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  for  five  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  a  single  year,  may  be  vacated  by  a  migority  of  the  remaining 
members. 

Sec.  6.  The  body  corporate,  hereby  created,  may  take  and  hold  the  property 
above  mentioned,  and  may  lease  such  portions  of  the  building  as  they  may 
deem  most  conducive  to  the  mterests  of  the  institution,  and  may  receive  its 
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rents  and  reyenuea,  and  any  other  donotioxis  or  endowments  which  may  he 
made  in  .aid  of  the  objects  herein  above  expressed,  and  tupplj  the  same,  or  the 
income  thereof  to  the  enlargement  or  improvement  of  their  means  of  instnic- 
tion;  and  they  may  confer  such  degrees  and  diplomas  for  proficiency  in  science, 
art,  philosophy  or  letters  as  may  be  i4>propriate^  subject  to  the  conditions  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  conveyance  or  devises  aforesaid. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Control  shall  appoint  all  professors^  teac^erS)  and  other 
officers  neceasary  for  the  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  regulate  their  salaries, 
emoluments  and  tenure  of  office;  and  shall  apply  all  the  rents  and  revenues  of 
said  property,  as  well  before  as  after  the  conveyance  thereof)  to  the  body  cor- 
porate, hereby  created,  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  institution,  including 
the  preservation,  renovation,  and  repair  of  ^e  edifice,  and  the  proper  mainte- 
nance and  increase  of  the  apparatus  and  ooUections ;  and,  while  so  used,  neither 
the  land,  nor  the  building,  nor  its  contents,  nor  any  fimds  or  donations  in  aid 
of  its  legitimate  objects,  G&all  be  subject  to  taxation.  It  shall  not  be  lawfiil  for 
said  Boiud  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  said  land  or  edifice,  or  any  parts  thereof  nor 
to  contract  any  pecuniary  engagement  exceeding  the  revenues  of  the  current 
year.  No  member  of  said  Board  shall  receive  any  pecuniary  compensation  for 
his  services. 

Ssa  7.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  possess  and  exercise  a  supervisory  power 
over  sidd  institution,  and  may,  at  any  time,  on  the  written  application  either  of 
three  members  of  sidd  Board  of  Control,  or  of  twenty  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion, of  at  least  five  years'  standing,  require  from  its  Trustees,  collectively  or  in- 
dividually, a  fiill  account  of  the  execution  of  their  trust  B^rery  Trustee  may 
fi'eely  publish,  at  any  time  in  his  discretion,  any  matter  within  his  knowledge 
relating  to  such  institution,  or  its  management  in  any  respect^  including  any 
discussions  in  the  Board  of  Control  in  relation  to  any  matter  whatever;  and 
shall  be  bound  fully  to  disclose  the  same,  whenever  required,  either  by  said  Su- 
perior Court,  or  a  committee  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Full  minutes 
shall  be  kept  by  the  said  Board  of  all  their  proceedings,  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
shall  be  recorded  on  any  vote  on  the  request  of  any  member.  Kdther  the  sud 
Board  of  Control,  nor  any  member  thereof  shall,  in  any  way,  take  into  account 
any  religious  tenet  or  opinion  of  any  professor  or  teadier,  or  of  any  candidate 
for  any  office  in  said  institution,  on  any  appointment  to  or  removal  fit>m  such 
office ;  nor  of  any  student  applying  for  adnussion  into  said  institution,  or  com- 
peting for  any  of  its  honors  or  advantages:  nor  shall  they  permit  any  professor 
or  tefK^her  in  said  institution,  to  make  any  discrimination  among  its  students  on 
account  of  their  religious  tenets  or  opinions.  If  any  Trustee  of  said  institution, 
after  due  inquiry  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  sufficient  notice,  shall  be  found  uxk- 
fiuthful  or  culpably  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  the  said  Court  shall 
remove  him  from  office. 

Sso.  8.  The  Board  of  Control  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  pee- 
sent  to  the  Common  Council  of  said  city  a  full  report  of  all  their  receipts  and 
disbursements  during  the  year,  and  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  shall  also  transmit  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  said  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  shall,  at  all  times,  fiinush  any  fiirther  information  in  respect  to  their 
fimds,  revenues,  and  course  of  instruction,  which  the  Legislature  or  Regents  of 
the  University  may  require. 

Ssa  9.  The  Legislature,  at  any  time,  may  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act 

Sso.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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XVI,   EDUCATIONAL   MISCELLANY. 

ON  THE  MOTION  OF  THE  GTROSCOPE  A0  MODIFIED  BY  THE  BETAKDINO 

FORCES  OF  FRICTION,  AND  THE  RESISTANCE  OF  THE  AIR  : 

WITH  A  BRIEF  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TOP. 

BT  XAJOE  J.  Gw  BAaNABD,  A.  IL 
Corpi  of  Engineen  U.  8.  A. 


In  a  previotis  paper  (see  article  in  this  Journal  for  June, 
1857,  to  which  tnis  paper  is  intended  to  be  supplementary,) 
I  have  investiffated  tne  "Self-sustaining  power  of  the  Gyro- 
scope" in  Uie  light  of  analysis.  From  the  general  equations 
of  "Botary  motion"  I  have  deduced  the  laws  of  motion  for 
the  particular  case  of  a  solid  of  revolution  moving  about  a  fixed 

Eoint  in  its  axis  of  figure,  (or  the  prolongation  thereof).  I 
ave  shown  that  such  a  body,  having  its  axis  placed  in  any 
degree  of  inclination  to  the  vertical,  and  having  a  high  rotaiy 
motion  about  iluU  axis,  will  not,  under  the  influence  of  grav- 
ity, sensibly  JtxU;  but  that  any  point  in  the  axis  will  describe 
"an  undulating  curve  whose  superior  culminations  are  cusps 
lying  in  the  same  horizontal  plane ;"  that  this  curve  approaches 
more  and  more  nearly  to  the  cycloid,  as  the  velocity  of  axial 
rotation  is  greater;  that  when  this  velocity  is  very  great  the 
undulations  become  very  minute  and  "the  axis  of  figure  per- 
forming undulations  too  rapid  and  too  minute  to  be  perceived, 
moves  slowly  about  its  point  of  support."  I  have  shown  how 
the  direction  and  velocity  of  this  gyration  are  determined  by  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  axial  rotation  and  the  distance  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  figure  from  the  point  of  support,  and 
that  the  remarkable  phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  gyroscope  is 
but  A  particular  case  aue  to  a  very  high  velocity  of  axial  rotation, 
of  the  general  laws  of  motion  of  such  a  body  as  described, 
which  embrace  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  in  one  extreme  ana 
that  of  the  gyroscope  in  the  other,  and  that  intermediate  l^tween 
these  two  extreme  cases  (for  moderate  rotary  velocities)  the  un- 
dulations of  the  axis,  will  be  large  and  sensible. 

I  have  likewise  shown  that  whenever,  to  the  axis  of  a  rotating 
solid,  an  an^ar  velocity  is  imparted,  a  force  which  I  have 
called  "  the  aeflectingjorce'^  acting  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
motion  of  that  axis,  is  developed,  wnose  intensity  is  proportional 
to  this  angular  velocity,  ana  likewise  to  the  rotary  velocity  of 
the  body;  and  that  it  is  this  deflecting  force  which  is  the  imme- 
diate sustaining  agentj  in  the  gyroscope. 

In  the  above  deductions  of  analysis  is  found  the  full  and  com- 
plete solution  of  the  "  self-sustaining  power  of  the  gyroscope." 

To  make  the  character  of  the  motion  indicated  by  analysis. 
No.  11.— pv.,  No.  2.]-^4. 
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sensible  to  the  eye,  it  is  onl^  necessary  to  attach  to  the  ordinary 
^roecope,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis,  an  arm  of  five  or  six 
inches  in  length,  and  having  an  universal  joint  at  its  extremity, 
and  to  swing  the  instrument  as  a  pendulum ;  or,  the  extremity 
of  an  arm  of  such  a  length  may  be  rested  in  the  usual  way, 
upon  the  point  of  the  standard,  when,  with  the  centre  of  gyra- 
tion removed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  point  of  support, 
the  undulatory  motion  becomes  very  evident. 

But  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  motion  preserves 
this  peculiar  feature  but  for  a  very  short  period.  The  undula- 
tions speedily  disappear ;  instead  of  pericoical  moments  of  reU 
(which  the  uieory  requires  at  each  ctisp)  the  gyratory  velocity 
becomes  contintwus^  and  nearly  uniform  and  horizontal ;  and  it 
increases  as  the  axis  (owing  to  the  retarding  influences  of  fiiction 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air)  slowly  fidls.  In  short,  the  axis 
soon  seems  to  move  upon  a  descending  spiral  described  about  a 
vertical  through  the  point  of  support. 

The  experimental  gyroscope,  m  its  simplest  form  consists  of 
two  distinct  masses,  the  rotating  disk,  and  the  mounting  (or  ring 
in  which  the  disk  turns).  The  point  of  support  in  Uie  latter, 
though  it  gives  free  motion  about  a  vertical  axis,  constrains 
more  or  less,  the  motion  of  the  combined  mass  about  any  other. 
The  rotating  disk  turns  at  the  extremities  of  its  axle,  upon 
points  or  surfaces  in  the  mass  of  the  mounting,  vnihjrickon;  it 
IS  rare,  too,  that  the  point  of  support,  of  the  mounting,  is  ad- 
justed in  the  exact  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  disk. 

Without  attempting  to  subject  to  analysis  causes  so  difficult 
to  grasp  as  these,  I  shall  first  attempt  to  show,  by  general  con- 
siderations, what  would  be  the  immediate  influence  of  the  re- 
tarding forces  of  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  upon  our 
theoretical  solid ;  and  then  point  out  the  further  e£fect  due  to  the 
discrepancies  of  figure,  above  indicated.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  minute  effect  of  friction  at  the  point  of  support, 
these  forces  exert  their  influence,  mainly  in  retarding  the  roktry 
velocity  of  the  dish  Friction — at  the  extremities  of  the  axle  of 
the  disk,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  at  its  sur&ce,  are  power- 
ful enough  to  destroy  entirely  in  a  very  few  minutes,  the  high 
velocity  originally  given  to  it  It  is  in  thia  way,  mainly,  that 
they  modify  the  motion  indicated  by  analysis. 

n  the  rotary  velocity  remained  constant  while  the  axis  made  one 
of  the  little  cycloidal  curves  aba'^  (fig.  1)  the  deflecting  force 
would  be  lust  sufficient,  as  I  have  shown  (p.  556  of  the  artide 
cited)  to  lift  the  axis  back  to  its  original  elevation  a',  and  to 
destroy,  entirely j  the  velocity  it  had  acquired  through  its  Ml  cb. 
If,  at  a',  the  rotary  velocity  n  underwent  an  instantaneous  ^dwi- 
nution,  and  remained  constant  through  another  undulation,  a 
curve,  of  larger  amplitude  ^d  sagitta  a*  b'  a"  would  be  described, 
and  the  axis  would  again  rise  to  its  original  elevation  a!\  and 
again  be  brought  to  rest  We  might  then,  on  casual    considera- 
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tion  of  the  subject,  expect  to  see  the  undula- 
tions become  more  ana  more  sensible  as  the 
rotary  velocity  decreased.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, is  the  case,  as  I  have  already  stated  In 
fiict,  the  above  supposition  woula  require  the 
rotary  velocity  n  to  be  a  cUscantimuma  decreas- 
ing fiinction  of  the  time ;  whereas  it  is,  really 
a  continiuyus  decreasing  function.  It  is  under- 
going a  gradual  diminution  between  a  and  a\ 
The  defleaiing  forcej  which  is  constantly  pro- 
portional to  it,  is  therefore  insufficient  to  keep 
the  axis  up  to  the  theoretical  curve  aba'^  but 
a &noer  curve  ab^  a^  is  described;  and  when 
the  culmination  a.  is  reached,  it  is  below  the 
original  elevation  a'. 

But  the  2d  of  our  general  equations  for  the 
gyroscope  (4),  [afterwards  put  under  the  sim- 
ple form  [eq.  (/)  )  v,  •  =—fi]  which  is  mde- 

pendent  of  n,  shows  that  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  axis  will  always  be  that  due  to  its  actiidl  \ 

fixU  h  below  the  initial  elevation.  On  reaching  \ 

the  culmination  a,  therefore,  the  axis  will  not  ] 

come  to  rest,  but  will  have  a  horizontal  veloc-  ff 

ity  due  to  the  &11  a'a^  and  the  curve  will  not  j 

form  a  ctiap  but  an  infleocwn  at  a,.  / 

The  axis  will  commence  its  second  descent,  / 

therefore,  with  an  initial  horissontal  velocity.  / 

It  will  not  descend  as  much  as  it  would  have  / 

done  had  it  started  from  rest  with  its  dimin-  / 

ished  value  of  n;  and,  for  the  same  reason  j 
as  before,  will  not  be  able  as  agaiiv  to  rise  ; 
high  as  its  starting  point  a,  but  to  a  some-  \ 
what  lower  point  a,  and  with  an  increased  \ 

horizontal  velocity.    These  increments  of  hori-  \ 

zontal  velocity  will  constantly  ensue  as  the  \ 

culminations  become  lower  and  lower,  while  \ 

on  the  other  hand,  the  undulations  become  less  \ 

and  less  marked,  as  indicated  by  the  ligure.  i 

I  have  stated  in  my  former  paper  ^.  569)  | 

that  a  certain  initiai  horizontal  angular  velocity  ' 

such  as  would  '^make  its  corresponding  deflect-  / 

ing  force  equal  to  the  component  of  gravity,  g 
sin  ^,  would  cause  a  horizontal  motion  without  undulation."  This 
horizontal  velocity  is  rapidly  attained  through  the  agencies  just 
described :  or,  at  least,  nearly  approximated  to,  and  the  axis,  as 
observation  shows,  soon  acquires  a  continuous  and  uniform  hori- 
zontal motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  sustaining  power  being  directly  pro- 
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portional  to  the  xotorj  velocity  of  the  disk,  as  well  as  to  tiie  an* 
Rular  velocity  of  the  axis,  diminishes  with  the  former,  and  as  it 
diminishes,  tne  axis  mnst  descend,  acquiring  angular  velodtjr  due 
to  the  height  of  £sJl:  hence  the  rapid  gyration  and  the  descend- 
ing spiral  motion  which  accompanies  the  loss  of  rotary  velocity. 

A  more  curious  and  puzzling  effect  of  tiie  friction  of  the  axle 
is  presented,  when  we  come  to  take  into  consideration,  instead 
of  our  theoretical  solid,  the  discrepancies  of  figure  presented  by 
the  actual  gyroscope.  If)  with  a  high  initial  rotation,  the  com- 
mon gyroscope  be  placed  on  its  point  of  support  with  its  axis 
somewhat  inclined  above  a  horizontal  position,  it  will  soon  be 
observed  to  rise.  In  my  analytical  examination  (p.  543)  I  have 
stated  as  a  deduction  from  the  second  equation  (4V  that "  the 
axis  of  figure  can  never  rise  above  its  initial  angle  or  elevation." 
That  equation  supposes  that  the  rotary  velocity  n  remaiiu  tmm* 
paired^  and  is  the  expression  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  dy- 
namics— ^that  of  "living  forces"  (so-called),  whicn  requires  that 
the  living  foree  cenerated  bv  gravity  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  height  offa%  and  invQlves  as  a  corollarr  that  through  the 
agency  of  its  own  gravity  alone,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 
can  never  rise  above  its  initial  height*  The  anomaly  observed, 
therefore,  either  requires  the  action  of  some  foreign  force;  or^ 
that  the  living  force  lost  by  the  rotating  disk,  shall,  through 
some  hidden  agency,  be  expended  in  performing  tiiis  work  of 
J^ng  the  mass. 

The  discrepancy  here  exhibited  between  the  motion  proper  to 
our  theoretical  solid  of  revolution  and  the  experimental  gyro- 
scope is  due  to  the  division  of  the  latter  into  two  distinct  masses^ 
one  of  which  rotates,  toithjiru^on,  upon  points  or  sur&ces  in  the 
other;  and  to  the  &ct  that  at  the  point  of  support  (in  the  latter) 
there  is  not  j>erfecilv  free  motion  in  all  directions. 

The  friction  at  the  extremities  of  the  axle  of  the  <£sk,  tends 
to  impress  on  the  mass  which  constitutes  the  "  mounting,"  a  ro- 
tation in  the  same  direction.  Were  the  motion  of  the  latter 
upon  its  fixed  point  of  support  perfectly  fr^^  the  mounting  and 
disk  would  soon  acquire  a  common  rotabory  vdociiy  about  the 
axis  of  the  disk.  But  tiie  mounting  is  perfectly  free  to  turn 
about  the  vertical  axis  through  the  point  of  support,  tiiough  not 
about  any  other.  If  we  decompose,  therefore,  the  rotation  which 
would  be  impressed  upon  the  mounting  into  two  components, 
one  about  this  vertical,  and  the  other  about  a  horizontal  axis — 
the  first  takes /bS  effect^  and  the  latter  is  destroyed  at  the  point 
fo  support.  K  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  above  the  horizon 
tal,  this  component  of  rotation  ia  in  the  same  direoti(Mi  as  the 
oyraiion  due  to  gravity,  and  adds  to  it;  if  the  axis  is  below  tiie 
horizontal,  the  component  is  the  reverse  of  the  natural  gyration, 
and  diminishes  iL 

*  The  firtt  of  theae  equations  (as  Ibave  remarked  in  a  note  to  p.  547) is  the  oxpfea- 
MOD  of  anotiier  fondamental  principle— more  naoallj  called  the  **  principle  of " 
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But  I  liaye  sbown  that  the  axis  soon  acquires,  independent  of 
this  cause,  a  gyration  whose  deflecting  or  sustaining  force  is  just 
equivalent  to  the  downward  component  of  gravity.  The  addi- 
Hon  to  this  gyratory  velocitv  caused  by  friction  when  the  axis  is 
inclined  upwards  puts  the  deflecting  force  in  excess^  and  the  axis 
is  raised ;  it  is  raised,  as  in  aU  other  cases  in  which  work  \a  done 
through  acquired  velocity — ^viz.,  by  an  expenditure  of  living 
force;  but  in  this  instance,  through  a  most  curious  and  compli-  * 
cated  series  of  agencies. 

The  phenomenon  may  be  best  illustrated  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Let  the  outer  extremity  of  the  common  gyroscope,  ha  vine 
its  axis  inclined  above  the  horizontal,  be  supported  by  a  thread 
attached  to  some  fixed  point  vertically  above  the  point  of  support, 
so  that  gyration  shall  oe  free.  Here  gravity  is  eliminatea,  and 
the  axis  of  our  theoretical  solid  of  revolution  would  remain  per- 
fectly motionless;  but  the  gyroscope  starts  o%  of  itself,  to  cy- 
rate  in  the  same  direction  that  it  would  were  its  extremity,/^. 
This  gyration  increases  (if  the  rotary  velocity  is  great)  until  the 
deflectmg  force  due  to  it,  lifts  the  ouj^er  extremity  from  its  sup- 
port on  the  thread,  and  it  continues  indefinitely  to  rise.  Try 
the  same  experiment  with  the  axis  below  the  horizontal.  The 
gyration  will  commence  spontaneously  as  before,  but  in  the 
reverse  direction :  it  will  increase  until  the  inner  extremity  is  liftei 
from  the  point  of  support,  (the  action  of  the  deflecting  force  beinff 
nere  reversed,)  the  instrument  supporting  itself  on  the  thread 
alone.  If  the  experiment  is  tried  with  the  axis  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, no  gyration  takes  place,  fbr  the  component  of  rotation, 
due  to  fi*iction,  is,  in  this  position,  zero. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  accounts,  I  believe,  for  all  the  ob- 
served phenomena  of  the  experimental  gyroscope,  and  shows 
how,  fix)m  the  theory  of  oar  ima^nary  solid  of  revolution,  a 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  discrepancies  of  form,  and  of 
the  actual  disturbing  forces,  leads  to  their  satis&ctory  explanation. 

The  great  similarity  between  the  phenomena  of  the  top  and 
gyroscope,  renders  it  not  uninteresting  to  compare  the  laws  of 
motion  of  the  two.  K  we  conceive  a  solid  oi  revolution  ter- 
minated at  its  lower  extremity  by  Sk  point  (the  ordinary  form  of 
the  top),  resting  upon  a  honzontal  plane  without  friction,  and 
having  a  rotary  motion  about  its  axis  of  fyywre,  such  a  body  will 
be  subject  to  the  action  of  two  forces;  ils  weighty  acting  at  the' 
centre  of  gravity,  and  the  remtonce  of  the  plane^  acting  at  the 
point  vertically  upwards. 

According  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  dynamics,  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  move  as  if  the  mass  and  forces  were  con- 
centrated at  that  point  while  the  mass  will  turn  about  this  cen- 
tre as  if  it  were  fixea.  Galling  R  the  resistance  of  the  plane, 
Jf  the  mass,  and  Mg  the  weight  of  the  top,  and  z  the  height  of 
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the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  plane,  we  shall  have  for  the 
equation  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity* 

j/^;=s-M,         (1.) 

As  the  angular  motion  of  the  body  is  the  same  as  if  the  centre 
of  gravity  was  fixed,  and  as  i2  is  the  only  force  which  operates 
to  produce  rotation  about  that  centre,  if  we  call  C  the  moment 

*  of  mertia  of  the  top  about  its  axis  of  figure,  and  A  its  moment 
with  reference  to  a  perpendicular  axis  through  the  centre  of 

gavity,  and  y  the  distance,  OK  (fig.  2)  of  the  point  of  support 
)m  that  centre;  the  equations  of  rotary  motion  will  become 
identical  with  equations  (8)  (p.  641),  substituting  B  for  Mg 

^dvy— ((7— ^)vsv,rf<z=yai2rf<      >     (2.) 
Advs+{C^A)VyVgdi=i^YbIidi  ) 

The  first  of  equations  (2)  gives  us  v,  as  for  the  gyroscope, 
equal  a  constant  n. 

Multiplying  the  2d  and  8d  of  equations  (2)  by  Vy  and  v,  le- 
apectively,  and  adding  and  making  the  same  reduction  as  on  p. 
63,  we  shall  get 

A{VydVjf'\'Vxdvs):=:BYd.QO&d, 

But  z  (the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  fixed  plane) 
=  --ycosd;  hence  ycJ.cos^  =— dz;  and  equation  (1)  gives 

T-j  +3^).    Substituting  these  values  of  R  and  y  d •  oos  ^  in 

the  preceding  equation,  and  integrating,  we  have 

A{vy^+Vx^)  +  M{^^  +  2gz^z=h  (3.) 

From  the  2d  and  8d  of  equations  (2)  the  equation  (c)  (of  the 
gyroscope,  p.  642)  is  deduced  by  an  iaentical  process. 

A{bvy'{'aV:e)'-\'  On  cos^rr/, 

•  and  a  substitution  in  the  two  foregoing  equations  of  the  values 

of  the  cosines  a  and  &,  and  of  the  angular  velocities  v,  and  Vy, 

in  terms  of  the  angles  %  0  and  v  (see  pp.  640,  641),  and  for  z  and 
»  »^ 

rr-  their  values,— y  cosd,  and  rsin^T-ii  and  a  determination  of  the 
dt  lilt  ^f 

constants,  on  the  supposition  of  an  initial  inclination  of  the  axis 
a,  and  of  initial  velocity  of  axial  rotation  n,  will  give  us  for  the 
equations  of  motion  of  the  ty>: 

Bin  2^ -r- =  — r  (cos  ^— ooa  o) 

dt       A  I  ^^j 

^(sin^dl^+^^j +Jfr»8in2^^=2if^r(^ 

*  As  there  are  no  horiaontal  forces  io  action,  there  can  be  no  horiioDtal  motioo 
of  the  centre  of  g;n,yiij  except  from  initial  impulse,  which  I  here  exclude 
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from  which  the  anmilar  motions  of  the  top  can  be  determined. 
The  first  is  identical  with  the  first  equation  (4)  for  the  gyroscope. 
The  second  differs  fix>m  the  second  gyroscopic  equation  only  in 

containing  in  its  first  member  the  term  My*  An* 6-^—^^  or  its 

equivalent  J^jtj  ,  expressing  the  living  force  of  vertical  transh" 

lion  of  the  whole  mass. 

The  second  member  (as  in  the  corresponding  equation  for  the 
gyroscope)  expresses  the  work  of  gravity^  and  the  first  term  of 
the  first  member  expresses  the  living  force  due  to  the  angulas 
motion  of  the  axis.  Instead  therefore  of  the  work  of  gravity 
being  expended  (as  in  the  gyroscope)  wholly  in  producing  angu- 
lar motion,  part  of  it  is  expended  in  vertical  translation  of  the 
centre  of  gravity.  The  angular  motion  takes  place  not  (as  in 
the  gyroscope)  about  the  point  of  support  (which  in  this  case  is 
notjteed),  but  about  the  centre  of  gravity  (to  which  the  moments 
of  inertia  A  and  B  refer) ;  and  that  centre,  motionless  horizon- 
tally, moves  vertically  up  and  down,  coincident  with  the  small 
angular  undulations  of  tne  axis  through  a  space  which  will  be 
more  and  more  minute  as  the  rotary  velocity  n  is  greater. 

An  elimination  of  -j--  between  the  two  equations  (4)  and  a 

study  of  the  resulting  equation,  would  lead  us  to  the  same  gen- 
eral results,  as  the  similar  process,  p.  644,  for  the  gyroscope. 

The  vertical  angular  motion,  expressed  by  the  variation  which 
the  angle  0  undergoes,  becomes  exfeeedingly  minute  (the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  values  of  0  approximating  each  other)  when 
n  is  great,  and  the  axis  gyrates  with  slow  undulatory  motion 
about  a  vertical  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  It  would  be 
easy,  likewise,  to  show  by  substituting  for  0  another  variable, 
u=a-^d^  always  (in  case  of  high  values  of  n)  extremely  smaJl, 
and  whose  higher  powers  may  therefore  be  neglected,  that  the 
co-ordinates  of  angular  motion,  u  and  V',  approximate  more  and ' 
more  nearly  to  the  relation  expressed  by  the  equation  of  the 
cycloid  as  n  increases ;  though  tne  approximation  is  not  so  rapid 
as  in  the  gyroscope.  All  the  results  and  conclusions  flowmg 
from  the  similar  process  for  the  gyroscope  (see  pp.  545,  546,  547, 
548)  would  be  deduced.  As,  however,  the  centre  of  gravity,  to 
which  these  angular  motions  are  referred,  is  not  a  fixed  pointy 
but  is  itself  constantly  rising  and  falling  as  6  increases  or  di- 
minishes, the  actual  motion  of  th^  axis  is  of  a  more  complicated 
character. 

a  OK'  (see  fig.  2)  is  the  initial  position  of  the  axis  of  the 
top,  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  consist  ina  vertical 
falling  and  rising  through  the  distance  0  (?=  OK"{cosZg  O'O"-^ 
C0S2,  G^ff")=y(cos^,— cosa)(inwhich^,  is  the  mVmmum  value  of  ^ 


while  the  extremity  of  the  axia  %. 

or  point,  K,  deacribes  on  the 
BupportiQg  Bor&oe  and  aboat 
the  projection  0"  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  an  undulating 
curve  a,  h,  a',  bf,  a",  &c,  hav- 
ing cusps  a,  a',  &c.,  in  the  circle 
described  about  Q"  with  the 
radius  0"£"=j  ein",  -and 
taneeut,  exteniaLlr,  to  the 
cirae  described  with  a  radius 
Q"  K=f  sine,.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  gjroacope, 
these  little  andulatioDS  speedi- 
ly disappear  throueh  the  re- 
tarding mfiuence  <»  friction  ■  wp 
and  resistance  of  the  air,  and 

the  point  of  the  top  describes  a  circle,  more  ot  less  perfect, 
about  0". 

The  rationale  of  the  self-sustaining  power  oi  the  top  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  gyroscope ;  the  deftecHng  force  dae  to  the 
angular  motion  of  the  axis  plays  the  same  part  aq  the  sustaining 
i^nt,  and  has  the  same  analytical  expression.  Owing  U>  friction, 
the  top  likewise  rises,  and  soon  attains  a  vertical  position ;  but 
the  agency  by  which  this  effect  is  produced  is  not  exactly  the 
same  aa  for  the  gyroscope. 

If  the  extremity  of  the  top  is  rounded,  or  is  not  a  per£»ct 
mathematical  point,  it  will  roH,  by  friction,  on  the  supporting 
sur&oe  along  tlie  circular  track  just  described.  This  rolling 
speedily  imparts  an  angular  motion  to  the  axis  greater  than  the 
horizontal  gyration  due  to  gravity,  and  the  deflecting  force  be- 
comes in  excess,  (as  explained  in  the  case  of  the  gyroscope,)  and 
the  axis  rises  until  the  top  assumes  a  vertical  position.  £)ven 
though  the  extremity  of  the  top  is  a  very  perfect  wint,  yet  if  it 
happens  to  be  elighUy  out  of  the  axis  of  figure  (and  rotation)  the 
same  result  will,  in  a  less  degree,  ensue:  for  the  point,  instead 
of  resting  permanently  on  the  surface,  will  strike  it,  at  each  revo- 
lution, and  in  so  doing,  propel  the  extremity  along.  The  condi- 
tions of  a  perfect  point,  perfectly  centered  m  the  axis  of  figure, 
are  rarely  combined,  oi  rather  are  practically  impossible;  but  i(  is 
easy  to  ascertun  by  experiment  that  the  more  nearly  they  are 
folnlled,  and  the  harder  and  more  highly  polished  the  support- 
ing Buriace,  the  leas  tendency  to  rise  is  exhibited ;  while  the 
great  stiffness  (or  tendency  to  assume  a  vertical  position)  of  tops 
with  rounded  points,  is  a  &ct  well  known  and  made  use  of  m 
the  construction  of  these  toys. 
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Astronomy,  on  teaching,  by  Diestanref ,  843. 
Attitude  in  reading,  827. 
Asylam  for  Idiots  m  New  York,  417. 
Attendance,  Lather  on,  440. 
Austin,  Bfrs.,  14. 

Bad  lanfuage  before  childieo,  484, 498. 
Baden,  857. 

Baakns,  F.  F.,  mover  in  behalf  of  idiots,  417. 
Barbier,  C,  music  printing  for  the  blind,  by,  137. 
Barnaid,  Henry,  articles  by,  155, 183,  845,  359, 

303.  417.  m. 
Basedow,  185. 

Belles-lettres,  in  University  of  Turin,  58. 
BaoefiMtioos,  educational,  by  £.  Owif fat,  17, 98. 

J.  Wadsworth,  14. 

Caceia,485 

W.  Woodward,  580. 

J.  Hughes,  530. 

Amedeus  VIII.,  43. 

Charles  Albert,  43,  5a  50. 

Charles  Emanuel,  43»  50. 

Charles  Felix,  01. 
Berti,  D.,  491. 

Beoggeo  and  Pestalossi,  115. 
Bible,  Luther  on  study  of,  443. 

in  high  schools,  387. 
Biogra^y,  in  teaching  history,  514. 
Biography  of  Edmuno  Owight,  5. 

Loweil  Mason,  140. 

Sftm  Peiree,  375. 
enry  Pestaknzl,  05. 

John  Sturm,  107. 
Blind,  institutions  and  instmetioB  for,  127, 140. 

number  of,  188. 

printing  for,  134. 

paeullarities  of,  130. 
Blindness,  causes  o(^  137. 

statistics  of,  187. 
Borrowing  aad  lending,  183. 
Books,  edoeatiooal  einiots  of,  888. 


Book  notices,  878. 


Bkdulooe*s  dadaitioa  of  an  idiot,  388. 


Boweo,  F.,  article  bjr.  5. 

Braille^  L.,  music  printing  for  the  blind,  137. 

Brockett,  L.  P.,  article  by,  187. 

Bridgman,  Laura,  training  of,  383. 

Burniorf,  PestaloBsi's  school  at,  71, 84,  91,  119 

Bttrlei|[h,  Lord,  notice  of,  101. 

advice  to  his  son,  101. 

on  school  punishment,  155. 

Caooia,  his  college,  485. 

Cars,  leoturas  by,  43. 

Oacil,  Sir  W.,  se$  Burlei|h. 

Charitable  endowmenta,  57, 197. 

Charte  Albert,  43,  58.  50l 

Charies  Bmanuel,  43,  50. 

Charles  Felix,  01. 

Cheke,  Sir  John,  105. 

Chemnitz,  industrial  school  at,  853. 

Church  authority  in   management  of  scliooli^ 

406. 
Children,  Lord  Burleigh  on  management  of,  108 
Christopher  and  Alice,  bv  Pestalossi,  00. 
Christianity,  evidences  of,  study  of,  330. 
Cicero,  Storms*  estimate  of,  411. 
Cincinnati,  system  of  public  schools,  580. 

statistics  of  public  schools,  590. 

public  high  schools,  590. 
Clindy,  PesUlossi*s  school  at,  118. 
Classes  in  reading,  387. 
Cleomenes,  remark  by,  471. 
Clergy  and  public  schools  in  Sardinia,  500. 
Colbum,  W.,  arithmetical  method,  988. 
Colleges,  public  prayers  in,  83. 

educational  office  of,  808. 
Commercial  school,  Dresden,  258. 
Common  schools  in  New  England  in  1884,  14. 
Common  schools  in  Gormany  before  1800, 343. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  440. 
Compola»y  teachingjjlOO. 
Conception,  mental,  304. 

and  pereeption,  333. 

and  memory,  3S4. 

and  imagination,  384. 
Consciousness  defined,  380. 

cultivation  of,  390. 
Contents  of  Number  10,  3. 
Contents  of  Number  11,  973. 
Controversy,  how  to  practice,  485. 
Convent  schools  in  Ireland.  375. 
Conversation,  Lord  Burleign  on,  183. 
Cooper  Institute  or  Union,  580. 
Cooper,  Peter,  580. 
Copying,  in  drawing,  194. 
Costa,  P.  A.,  490. 

CoorMofstudv  in  Sardinia  teohnioal  schools,  37. 
Course  of  study  in  Sardinia  tJniveiaity,  40. 
Course  of  study  in  Sardinia  secondary  schools,  48. 
Course  of  study  io  Sardinia  elementary,  400. 

Paris  institution  for  blind,  138. 

8turm*s  school,  109, 401. 

Chemnita  industrial  school,  893. 

Woodward  High  School,  581. 
Cousin,  v.,  rnpoit  on  Pruasian  schools,  14. 
Cujacius,  44. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  institution  at  Turin  for,  41. 
Deschamp*s  proposed  plan  of  blind  instra'n,  130. 
Development,  human,  Peatalnasi  on,  OOw 
edncational,  Rnssell  on,  388. 
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Dr.  A^  aitiolM  by,  833,  S37, 230, 
S«iSr  943,343. 

tnittlatioiu  from  hii  "Almanac,**  833,  505. 
Discipline,  approprtatc  mathodi  of,  333. 
Discipline,  C^rua  Peirce*s  methods  of,  SOL 
District  school.  New  England,  poem  on,  180 
Drawinf,  on  teaching,  191,  289. 
Dresden,  commercial  school  at,  258. 
DroTSsiff,  fomale  seminary  of,  849. 
Daiau,  M.,  138. 
Dwigfat,  Edmund,  portrait  of,  1. 

memoir  of,  5. 
Dwight,  Miss  M.  A.,  arUclo  by,  191, 889. 


Education,  influence  of  printing  on,  73.  ' 

Pttctalossi's  principles  of,  65,  351,  355. 

history  of,  from  Raumer,  149. 

Sturm's  system  of,  169,  401. 

literature  of,  183. 

art  in,  191. 

Luther  on,  489. 

Montai^e  on,  461. 

Rosmini*s  works  on,  498. 
listofthero^04. 

requisites  ot  385. 
Education  and  crime,  Cyrus  Peirce  on,  806. 
Edueatioaal  appropriations,  Sardinian,  1857, 63. 
Educational  appropriations,  Irish  na*al,  365, 375. 
Educational  erron,  European,  in  1800,  73. 

ofPestaloni,  65,  138. 

in  pronunciation,  388. 

of  Sturm,  405. 

in  family,  Luther  on,  481, 424. 

in  training  memory,  315. 

in  teaching  reading,  317. 
arithmetic,  317. 
geography,  318. 
history,  3ia 
language,  380. 
logic, »». 
philosophy,  388. 
mathematics,  333. 
Educational  history,  bow  to  write,  158. 

derolopment,  388. 

works,  list  of,  861. 

lecture,  by  D.  Masson,  863. 

publications,  Sardinian,  489. 

address,  885. 
Eloquence,  real,  478. 

Emmanuel  Philibert,  benefaction  of.  43,  SB. 
Eton  college,  expenses  at,  in  1560,  859. 
Europe,  institutions  for  the  blind  in.  133, 138. 
Examination  for  entering  univerlty,  Sardinia,  4SL 

at  entering  Sturm *s  classes,  170, 183. 

of  teaohen  at  Dresden,  351. 
Examples  of  training  idioU,  by  Dr.  Wilbur,  419. 
Expression,  conditions  of,  470. 

Family  education,  803. 

Luther  on,  421, 484. 
Fellenberg  and  Pestalozzi,  87. 
Fichte  on  Pestaloni,  150. 
Fine  Arts,  institution  for,  Turin,484,  485. 
Flu,  influence  of  on  children,  383. 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  schools  in,  357. 
Friedlander,  letters  of  for  blind,  135. 
Friendship,  educational  influence  of,  866. 
GaU,  J.,  letten  for  blind,  135. 
Genoa,  technical  school  at,  38. 
Geomphy,  errors  in  teaching,  318. 

Abbenrode  on  teaching,  505. 

German  text-books  in,  510 

and  history  together,  517. 
Geometryjmethod  of  teachiog,  839. 
of,  331. 


German  schools,  ancient  and  modem,  343. 

Gifts,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  163. 

Great  Britain,  blind  faistittttions  In,  character  of, 

133, 138. 
Gnini^  Dr.,  131,  134. 
Gymnasia,  Pnwsian,  week's  lesnu  lo,  947. 
statistics  of,  1856-7, 848. 


Haddon,  W.,  on  poniahiiieot,  156. 

notice  of,  164. 
Hampton.  B..  notice  of,  16&. 
Hanover  High  Sehool,  weekly  lesnn-bill  oTSSO. 
Hauschild*s  method  in  modern  languages,  258. 
Hauy,  Valentin,  labors  of  Ibr  blind,  130, 134. 
Hesse,  Jewish  normal  school  in,  858. 
Hieronymians,  167. 

Hintze,  E.,  on  teaching  natural  histoiy,  840. 
History,  of  Education^Raumw's,  148. 

class  for  in  Munich  University,  857. 

errors  in  teaching,  318. 

Luther  on  studying,  445. 

Abbenrode  on  teacntng,  518. 

German  text-books  in,  518 

and  gecwraphy  tocetber,  517. 

biography  in  teaening,  514. 

Montaigne  on,  465. 
Home  education.  Lord  Burleigfa  on,  163. 
Honcamp,  article  by,  834. 
Hood,  Thomas,  notice  of,  188. 

"  Irish  Schoolmaster,*'  by,  183. 
Hospice  des  auinxe  Vingts,  Paris,  180. 
Hospitality,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  168. 
Hospitals  at  Turin,  51. 
"  How  Gertrude  teachee  her  chiMren,**  by  Fwla- 

lont,  79. 
Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  his  alphabet  for  blind,  13S. 

article  by.  383. 

letter  on  Reform  School  for  Girls,  350. 
Human  development,  Pestaloat  on,  66. 
Hungary,  statistics  of  schools  in,  StS7. 
Huntington,  F.  D.,  article  by,  83. 

Idiots,  uylum  for.  Syracuse,  417. 

instruction  of,  417. 

examples  of  training,  419. 
Imagination  and  conception,  384. 
Independent  action  by  jiupils,  468. 
Industrial  education :  Pestaloxxi's  at  SCanx,  60. 
Industrial  School,  Chemnitz,  858. 

Irish  national,  aid  to,  378. 
Infant  schools,  Munich,  857. 

LUtken's,  Hamburg^  857. 
Inspection  of  schools  m  Sardinia,  508: 

in  Ireland,  360. 

aee  Supervision. 
Instruction,  C.  Peiroe*s  method  of.  808. 

details  of,  Pestalozzi's,  84. 

details  of,  Sturm's,  160, 401. 

catechism  on  methods  ot,  833. 

Montaigne  on,  461. 
Intuition,  defined,  814. 
Intuitional  instruction,  method  of,  833. 
Investigation,  human  tendency  to,  310. 
Ireland,  system  of  national  education  in,  363. 

rules  and  regulations  respecting,  365. 
Irish  national  schools,  regulations  of,  365. 
"Irish  Schoohnaster,"  by  Hood,  183L 

Jardine,  Prof.,  on  logicj  381. 
Jewish  normal  school,  in  Heise,  SKS8. 
Judgment  identical  with  reason,  817. 
Jurisprudence,  course  of,  Univenity  of  Tnrin,47. 
King  of  Sardinia's  library,  483. 
Kriifti,  Hermann,  71. 
Lancaster  Reform  School  for  Girls,  350. 
Language,  errors  in  teaching,  380. 

Pestauuni  on  teaching,  77. 

proper  use  of,  470. 

use  of  senses  in  learning,  385. 

natural,  what,  390. 

detaihi  of  Laura  Bridgman's  instruction  in. 
Languages,  studjr  of,  ^8,  444. 

Older  of  learning,  473. 
Latin,  Ascham  on  teaching,  156. 

Sturm's  method  in,  171, 400. 

Montaigne  on  learning.  473. 
Lawsuits,  Lord  Borieurn  on,  163^ 
Legrand,  Pestaloxxi's  ftiend,  68. 
Leipxig,  sehool  of  modem  faqguages  at,  89B. 

burgher  school  at,  856. 
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Lwion-bili,  wmUj,  in  PnniteB  gyoiiMsia,  Stl. 

of  Beodtbttw  real  tehooU  SSO. 

Hanover  riri*i  hich  lohool,  SSO. 

SftXOD  ml  ichooJi,  851. 

GhnnDitz,  899. 
liurington,  normal  lohool  at,  980. 
liibarty  ofiiMtruetion  in  Sardinia,  400. 
labianr  of  UniToniu  of  Turin,  56. 

of  Kinir  of  Baitlinia,  483. 

of  pabuo  ichoob  of  Ciooinnati,  SB. 
Libraries,  pablie.  Lather  on,  438. 
Lieber,  F.,  Tooal  eoiindi  oi  Lania  Bridnun,  400. 
Liteiatare  of  ednoation ;  extnoti,  183. 
Llojd,  poem  on  readinf ,  985. 
Locality,  educational  influence  of,  908, 
Loffic,  r^t  and  wrong  mode  of  teaohinf ,  390. 

Sturm's  method  in,  178. 

Luther  on  studviuf ,  447. 
Louis  of  SaToy,  benefaotion  of,  43. 
Lntber,  edooaUonal  Tiews  of,  491. 

address  to  town  councils  of  Germany,  4510. 

00  dead  languages,  438,  444. 

public  libraries,  438. 

school  onanization,  448. 

dignity  of  teaehiog,  441. 

uoiTeisities,  443. 

compulsory  attendant.  440. 

seclusion  of  young,  49& 

music,  448. 

punishmeoi,  485. 

togic  and  rhetoric,  447. 

phpical  exercise.  448. 

duty  of  establishing  public  schools,  4510. 

parents*  educational  duty,  488. 

studying  the  Bible,  443. 

famur  odneation,  431,  484. 

studying  history,  445. 

natural  sciences,  445. 
Llltken,  Doris,  infant  school  of,  857. 


BCaebeath  and  Milne,  alphabet  for  blind,  138. 

Mann,  Horace.  10. 

Manners,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  103 

Marriage,  Lord  Burleigh  00, 168. 

Mason,  Lowell,  memoir  of,  141. 

list  of  works  of,  148. 
Mason,  Sir  J.,  on  punishment,  156b 

notice  of,  164. 
Massaehuxetts,  common  school  movement  In, 
1837,  14. 

state  reform  school  Ibr  ffirls,  350. 

state  industrial  school  for  girls,  350. 
family  system  in,  330. 
▼isit  to,  301. 
Masson,  D.,  lecture  by,  808. 
Mathematics,  course  of^  UniversUy  of  Turin,  55. 

use  of  study  of,  339. 
May,  Rot.  8  J.,  article  by,  975. 
Medical  schools,  Sardinia.  49,  55,  56,  483. 
Bledicine,  courM  of,  University  of  Turin,  40, 

55,58. 
Memory  and  conception,  394. 
Memory,  ofllee  of,  901. 

right  use  of,  315. 

training  of,  383. 
Men,  knowledge  of,  400. 
Mental  philosonhy  yet  imperfect,  348. 
Methods,  catechisms  on,  !Q3, 505. 
Mildmay,  Walter,  noticed,  104. 
Military  education.  Sardinia,  480. 
Model  ichooh,  Irish  national,  purpose  of,  371. 
Model  School,  Lexington,  Mass.,  894.  A 

Modem  languages,  school  of,  858.  v 

Monitors,  Irish  national,  salaries  of,  370. 
MontaifnCf  on  education,  401. 

his  training  in  Latin,  473. 

on  moral  culture,  477. 

study  of  history,  465. 

modes  of  instruction,  461. 

study  of  Latin,  473. 

knowledge  of  men,  466. 

the  iDotMr  tongue,  473. 

pedantry,  475. 


physical  eraclse,  464. 

punishment,  460. 

excessive  study,  468. 
Moreau,  Pierre,  his  letters  for  the  blind,  130. 
Mother  tongue,  study  of,  473. 
Munich,  infant  schools  in,  857. 

university,  historical  school  in,  857. 
Museums,  at  University  of  Turin,  61. 
Music,  as  a  pursuit  for  blind,  137. 

Lowell  Mason*s  career  in  leaching  voeal,141 

Luther  on,  448. 
Musical  worn  of  Lowell  Mason,  148. 
Musical  institutions,  Boston,  144. 
Musical  institutions,  Turin,  485. 

Nantucket,  educational  labors  of  Cyrus  Peiroe 
at.  887,  885. 

colored  population  of,  987. 
Native  language,  Sturm's  neglect  of,  409. 

when  to  leam,  473. 
Natural  bent  of  a  child*s  mind,  461. 
Natural  history,  Psstaloxzi  on  teaching,  82. 

Hintxe  on  teaching,  840. 
Natural  philosophy,  Diesterwe|  on  teaching,  348. 
Natural    sciences,   course   of,    University   of 
Turin,  54. 

apparatus  for,  same  place,  50. 

Luther  on  studying,  445. 
Natural  theology,  use  of  studying,  335. 
Nature,  how  to  use  in  educating,  264. 

observation  of,  330. 
New  England,  common  schools  of,  in  1800, 276. 

state  of  schools  in,  in  1884, 14. 

poem  on  district  school  in,  180. 
Newspapeis,  Sardinian,  487. 
New  York  State  Idiot  Asylum,  417. 

building  for,  417. 

government  of,  417. 

sncoess  of,  418. 
Nicaaius,  165. 
Niederer,  appearance  of,  88. 

quarral  with  Schmid  and  Pestaloxzi,  103. 

character  of,  106. 
Normal  school  at  Lexington,  Mess,  980. 
Normal  schools  in  Sardinia,  503. 
Nurembuig,  real  schools  in,  957. 


Observation,  Pestalocxi  on,  75. 

importance  of  student's  own,  330. 
Opinions,  independent,  464. 
Oral  teaching,  value  of,  970. 
Order,  value  of  practicing,  338. 
Orphan  education ;  Pestaioxxi  at  Ehanx,  00. 
Osgood,  Rev.  S.,  letter  on  Edmund  Dwight,  98. 

Paintincs,  sundry  prices  of,  107. 

Parantal  authority,  how  to  be  yielded,  380. 

Parentel  educational  duties,  Luther  on,  443. 

Paris,  oitv  schools  in,  957. 

Psisons,  Hon.  Theop'lus,  letter  on  E.  Dwigbt,  19. 

Pedantrv,  Monteigne  on.  475. 

Peirce,  Cyrus,  memoir  of,  975. 

address  by,  extracts  fVom,  985. 
Perception  and  conception,  383. 
Perkins*  institution  for  the  blind,  133. 
Pesteloni,  portrait  of,  65. 

life  and  educational  system  of,  65. 

writings  of,  sundry,  65.  78,  86,  115, 117. 

on  human  development,  66. 

at  Stenx,  00,  350. 

at  Burgdorf,  71,  110. 

and  Fellenbew.  87 

at  Yverdun,  87. 

ehieffolloweisof,  354.  , 

Pichte  on.  ISO. 

report  of  Pere  Girard  on  Tverdun,  00. 

errors  of,  65-196. 

quarrels  amoiy  his  teaehen,  108. 

publication  ofworks  of,  100. 

poor  school  at  Clindv,  119. 

visit  to  Benggen,  115. 

death  of,  114 :  raligions  views  of,  83, 117. 

oharactec  of,  183. 
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Pwtalonf ,  H.  Masoo,  adopti  prinolpto  d^  Ml. 

infliMooe  of  on  lohoob,  34S.  SI8. 
PeflUlosxiu  MMoiation,  Saxooy,  SSB. 
Ftlor,  Bir  W^  oo  paoUmiaat,  158. 

DOtico  of,  354. 
Phikothropinum,  Bandoira.  135. 
PhittwroMMie  Modamj  of  TBrin,  48S 
Philodnunotie  Acadeny,  Baidinia,  485. 
PbikMophy  ia  ehaorful,  487. 

OM  or  studying,  334. 
PbyiienI  axerclM,  LqUmt  on,  448. 

Mooteigno  on,  464. 
PifliM,  B.  R.,.380. 
Pignier,  M.,  138,  134. 
Pbto  oo  nnniahnMot,  158. 

oonponory  tanehing,  186. 
Polities,  UM  of  itodying,  334. 
Portimita,  Edmnnd  Dwij^  L 

PiMtnloui,  85. 

Lowoll  Mason,  141. 

Cyras  Pairea,  S73. 
Position  in  landing,  9S7. 
Popular  ignomooa  and  nctioonl  gloiy,  418. 
PiBctieal  ncqairenaants,  470. 

aflleiaoey,  478. 
Piayais,  public,  in  eollqges,  83. 
Pms.  in  Sardinia,  487. 
Printing,  arib  from,  73. 

for  tSa  blind,  134. 
Preoaneiation,  good,  898. 

anofs  in,  898. 
Praaia,  school  law  of,  1854.  845. 

school  statistics  of,  18S8>7, 84a 
Public  school  systam  of  Sardioia,  37. 

Prassiaa,  sUtistics,  1&58-7,  848. 

Wairoar,  statistics.  1855,  850. 

as  dafinod  in  Sardinian  law,  400. 

Aostrian,  sUtistics,  1858,  155. 

Luthar  on  duty  of  astablishing,  480. 
Punishment,  Burleigh  and  others  on,  435. 

Luther  on  angry,  485. 

Montaigne  on,  460. 

in  old  wad  modem  German  sohools,  345. 

Qointiliao  on  compulsory  taaehing,  188 

Ramsauer,  J.,  eztiaet  from  biography  of,  84, 

08. 119, 353. 
Raumer,  Karl  Ton,  on  Fastaloni  lb  his  system,  85. 

*•  History  of  Education,'*  article  on,  140. 

visit  of  to  Yverdun,  88. 

biographical  sketch  of,  140. 

on  Sturm,  167,  401. 

oo  Luther's  educational  viewi,  481. 

list  of  works  of,  153. 
Rayneri,  Prof.  O.  A.,  401. 
Bttding,  arrangement  of  claasas  In,  897. 
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With  the  publication  of  the  Number  for  December,  (Number  11,) 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Amxbioazt  Journal  of  Education 
have  done  all  they  could  to  meet  their  engagements  irith  Bubecriben 
for  the  year  1857.  During  the  year,  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-two 
pages  of  Educational  matter,  and  ten  portraits  of  eminent  teachers  and 
bene&ctors  of  Education,  from  steel  plates,  engraved,  in  most  in- 
stauces,  expressly  for  the  Journal,  (350  pages  and  six  portraits  more 
than  was  promised,)  have  been  forwarded  by  mail,  or  by  local  agents, 
to  all  subscribers  who  have  paid  their  subscriptions,  for  1857. 

The  publication  of  the  Journal  will  be  continued  through  the  year 
1858,  substantially  on  the  plan  of  the  previous  volume,  and  on  the 
terms  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  of  the  publisher,  for  1858. 

Number  12  will  be  issued  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  will  be  paged 
fix>m  the  dose  of  Number  11,  so  to  constitute,  when  bound  up  with 
Numbers  10  «and  11,  Volume  IV,  with  about  the  same  number  of 
pages  as  the  previous  volumes. 

Numbers  13, 14,  and  15,  will  together  constitute  Volume  V ;  and 
the  five  volumes  will  be  known  as  the  First  Serins  of  this  periodical, 
and  the  first  installment  of  the  editor's  Encyclopedia  of  Education. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  propose  to  continue  their  subscription, 
will  confer  an  obligation  by  signifying  their  intention  as  early  as  they 
can. 

If  all  of  our  present  subscribers  will  renew  their  subscriptions,  and 
each  one  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber,  the  editor,  in 
addition  to  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Journal, 
will  no  longer  be  burdened  with  a  large  pecuniary  loss  by  the  publi- 
cation. 

If  the  friends  of  American  Education,  in  any  of  its  departments, 
will  help  to  fill  a  subscription  list  for  one  thousand  copies  of  the  First 
Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education — [Volumes  I,  II,  III, 
rV,  and  V,]  substantially  bound — ^they  can  in  that  way  relieve  the 
editor  of  the  pecuniary  loss  he  has  already  sustained. 

For  the  convenience  of  subscribers,  who  may  discontinue  their  sub- 
scription with  Number  11,  an  Index  to  Numbers  10  and  11  is  here- 
with sent 
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I.  THOMAS  ARNOLD  AS  A  TEACHER. 

BT  BAMUBL  BUOT, 
BrawMll  fypftwcc  of  Hutwy  awl  Uteratun,  Tifaay  CeOefef  Uaitfeid,  Cu 


**  If  he  is  elected  to  tLe  head-mastership  bf  Rugby,"  wrote  one  of 
Arnold's  friends  in  the  year  182Y,  "he  will  change  the  face  of  educa- 
tion all  through  the  public  schools  of  England.'*  High-sounding 
prediction,  and  yet  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  "A  most  singular  and 
striking  change,"  wrote  another  friend  of  Arnold,  after  his  death  in 
1842, "  has  come  upon  our  public  schools ;" — ^the  writer  being  the  head- 
master of  Winchester  school^ — ^^  I  am  sure  that  to  Dr.  Arnold's  per- 
sonal earnest  simplicity  of  purpose,  strength  of  character,  power  of 
influence,  and  piety,  which  none  .who  e^er  came  near  him  could 
mistake  or  question,  the  carrying  of  this  improvement  into  our  schools 
is  mainly  attributable." 

Such  a  reformer  can  not  be  too  frequently  or  too  widely  studied. 
Often  as  he  may  have  been  portrayed,  there  still  remain  fresh  linea- 
ments, untried  attitudes,  in  which  he  may  be  represented  by  a  new 
limner.  Nor  will  the  effect  of  his  reforms  be  found  confined  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  land  or  nation.  The  English  schools  are  not 
American,  nor  are  the  American  schools  English  in  points  of  consti- 
tution, operation,  or  varying  detail ;  but  the  reformer  of  one  order  of 
schools  will  be  found  closely  allied  to  the  reformer  of  the  other  order ; 
while  it  is  even  truer  that  the  great  teacher  in  England  is  as  much  a 
study  to  every  teacher  in  America  as  if  he  had  labored  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Our  purpose  shapes  itself  accordingly.  We  shall  not  attempt  a 
biography  of  Arnold,  but  rather  essay  to  describe  him  as  the  teacher. 
Nor  shall  we  do  this  without  steady  reference  to  the  influence  of  his 
example  amongst  ourselves, — to  the  lesson  which  his  career  as  an 
instructor  conveys  to  every  one  of  us  engaged  or  interested  in  the 
great  cause  of  education, 

Thomas  Arnold  was  bom  at  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  "VNHght,  in  the 
year  1795.  The  loss  of  his  father,  before  he  was  six  years  old,  left 
him  dependent  upon  his  mother  and  his  aunt,  the  latter  taking  charge 
of  his  early  education.  Placed  at  school,  first  in  Warminster  and 
then  in  Winchester,  he  laid  the  foundations,  as  a  school-boy,  of  the 
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knowledge  and  the  sptem  which  he  afterward  carried  out  as  a  master. 
He  was  a  stiff  and  a  formal  lad,  "unlike  those  of  his  own  age,''  said 
his  family  and  school-fellows, "  and  with  peculiar  pursuits  of  his  own," 
in  which  plaj-writing  and  ballad  poetry,  geography  and  history,  were 
particularly  remarked.  It  was  not  till  he  entered  Corpus  Christi 
College,  at  Oxford,  that  his  manners  became  more  genial  and  his 
occupations  more  harmonious;  he  was  at  once  distinguished  amongst 
his  brother  collegians  for  courage,  candor,  and  affection,— still  more 
for  the  spirit  with  which  he  ranged  himself  against  the  "  Tories  in 
church  and  state,  great  respecters  of  things  as  they  were,"  to  use  the 
language  of  one  of  them,  "  and  not  rery  tolerant  of  the  disposition 
which  he  brought  with  him  to  question  their  wisdom.''  Arnold  won 
little  distinction  as  a  scholar :  fonder  of  philosophy  and  history  than 
of  the  regular  routine  of  study ;  quick  to  take  up  geology  as  soon  as 
there  was  a  professor  to  assist  him ;  ready  for  a  walk,  or  what  he 
called  a  skirmish,  across  the  country  at  any  time;  he  grew  up  a 
young  man  of  large  tastes  and  of  aspiring  principles,  but  without 
predseness  or  fullness  of  development.  Future  development,  however, 
was  so  clearly  promised  in  his  case,  that  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in 
Oriel  College  over  several  competitors  of  actual  superiority.  He 
remained  at  Oxford  four  years  more, — a  period  of  evident  progress, — 
occupied  in  private  instruction  and  in  extensive  reading,  in  the  course 
of  which  many  of  his  later  principles  in  education,  literature,  and 
religion,  were  unquestionably  grasped  if  not  positively  matured.  At 
length,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  removed  to  Laleham  as  a  private 
teacher,  and  began  (1819)  the  great  career  which  we  are  to  follow. 

The  year  before,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  English  church. 
There  had  been  inquiries  and  misgivings  in  relation  to  his  £Edth ;  in- 
tellectual doubts  had  risen  up  to  shake  his  religious  trust ;  but  they 
were  driven  down,  to  rise  no  more  for  him.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
to  describe  him  as  a  believer,  or  as  a  clergyman ;  but  this  much  is 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  him  as  a  teacher,  that  his  whole 
theory  of  education,  as  of  life,  rested  upon  Christianity.  We  shall 
see  it  hereafter. 

Another  point  of  view  is  equally  necessary.  Arnold  took  to  Laleham 
his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his  aimt ;  the  next  year  he  brought  his 
wife  thither,  and  children  soon  crowned  the  new  home  with  completeness 
and  with  joy.  It  would  never  do  to  study  such  a  teacher  as  Arnold 
was,  without  appreciating  the  domestic  influences  which  contributed 
so  largely  to  his  cheerfulness,  his  tenderness,  and  his  devotedness. 
We  r^ret  that  we  can  not  linger  over  them. 

His  Laleham  life,  upon  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
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lasted  nine  years,  a  period  of  incalculable  importance  to  him. 
Steadily  working  his  way  out  of  narrow  inlets  into  broader  and  deeper 
waters,  he  was  at  once  fulfilling  the  promises  of  his  youth  and  pre- 
paring for  the  achievements  of  maturer  years.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  set  forth  his  expanding  energies  in  their  completeness.  He  was 
the  theologian  and  the  historian,  the  pubUc-spirited  citizen  as  well  as 
the  retired  teacher ;  and  if,  in  pursuance  of  our  present  purpose,  we 
devote  ourselves  to  a  single  aspect  of  the  man,  it  must  not  be  in  for- 
getfulness  of  his  other  interests  or  his  other  powers.  The  caution  is 
hardly  necessary.  11  Arnold  proves  great  as  a  teacher,  even  at 
Laleham,  the  implication  is  inevitable  that  he  was  great  in  other  wajrs 
likewise.  The  great  teacher,  as  we  shall  remark  hereafter,  is  never 
merely  the  teacher  and  nothing  more. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  point  about  his  work  as  a  private  tutor, 
was  that  with  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  started,  in  relation  to 
the  reception  of  his  pupils.  Those  who  have  ever  engaged  in  similar 
labors  can  bear  witness  to  the  &ct  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pupils  offered  them  are  below  the  average,  inteUectually  or  morally, 
or  both.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  this  is  acted  upon  as  it  should  be ; 
most  instructors  accepting  every  offer  made  them,  at  least  until  their 
numbers  are  full  and  overflowing.  Arnold  knew  better,  and  did 
better.  He  would  decline  a  boy,  if  there  was  no  prospect  of  doing 
any  thing  with  him ;  and,  if  he  detected  such  a  character  amongst  his 
pupils,  he  would  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  improvement  seemed  out  of 
the  question.  Nay,  while  a  boy  of  the  sort  was  with  him,  Arnold 
would  refuse  new  pupils,  for  fear  of  exposing  them  to  the  influences  of 
bad  companionship. 

It  was  moral,  not  intellectual  inferiority,  to  which  Arnold  was  so 
sensitive.  ^You  could  scarcely  conceive,"  he  writes  at  one  time, 
"  the  rare  instances  of  ignorance  that  I  have  met  with  amongst  them, 
[his  pupils.]  One  had  no  notion  of  what  was  meant  by  an  angle ; 
another  could  not  tell  how  many  gospels  there  are,  nor  could  he,  after 
due  deliberation,  recollect  any  other  names  than  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke;  and  a  third  holds  the  first  concord  in  utter  contempt,  and 
makes  the  infinitive  mood  supply  the  place  of  the  principal  verb  in 
the  sentence,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  any  impropriety.  My 
labor,  therefore,  is  more  irksome  than  I  have  ever  known  it ;  but 
none  of  my  pupils  give  me  any  uneasiness  on  the  most  serious  points, 
and  five  of  them  staid  the  Sacrament  when  it  was  last  administered. 
I  ought  constantly  to  impress  upon  my  mind  how  light  an  evil  is  the 
greatest  ignorance  or  dullness  when  compared  with  habits  of  profligacy, 
or  even  of  wilful  irregularity  and  riotoosness."    "  They  are  an  awful 
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charge,"  he  writes  again,  "  and  I  find  my  comfort  depends  more  and 
more  on  their  good  and  bad  conduct."  In  a  word,  it  was  the  de- 
termination to  make  his  instruction  Christian,  and  his  pupils  Christian, 
that  animated  Arnold  as  a  teacher  in  early  as  in  later  years. 

This  was  rery  far  from  making  him  a  stem  instructor.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  full  of  considerateness  and  companionableness  with 
his  boys,  sharing  in  their  leisure  as  well  as  their  study  hours,  and 
entering  into  their  amusements  with  the  same  earnestness  in  which 
he  led  their  labors.  **  My  pupils,"  he  says,  "  all  come  up  into  the 
drawing-room  a  little  before  tea,  and  stay  for  some  time,  some 
reading,  others  talking,  playing  chess  or  backgammon,  looking  at' 
pictures,  <!^c.''  It  was  not  only  in  the  evening  that  the  pupils  and 
their  master  were  together ;  they  shared  almost  alike  in  the  out-of- 
door  sports  of  the  day, — ^the  vigorous  exercises  to  which  the  men  as 
well  as  the  boys  of  England  are  not  ashamed  to  be  faithful.  Would 
that  they  entered  into  the  training  of  the  American,  that  the  young 
and  the  old  amongst  us  were  learning  the  lessons  of  the  cricket- 
match,  or  of  the  pull  upon  the  river, — ^lessons  as  full  of  value  to  the 
mind  as  to  the  body ;  without  which,  indeed,  there  is  no  complete 
development  of  the  man. 

One  of  Arnold's  pupils  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  work  at  Laleham. 
lie  wrote  it  eighteen  years  after  he  had  left  the  place ;  but  there  is  a 
freshness  in  it  beyond  any  thing  that  we  can  hope  to  give  to  words 
of  our  own. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  which  struck  me  at  once  on  joining  the  Loleham 
circle  was  the  wonderful  healthiness  of  tone  and  feeling  which  prevailed  in  it 
Every  thing  about  me  I  immediately  found  to  be  most  real ;  it  was  a  place  where 
a  new  comer  at  once  felt  that  a  great  and  earnest  work  was  going  forward.  Dr. 
Arnold^s  great  power  as  a  private  tutor  resided  in  this,  that  he  gave  such  an 
intense  earnestness  to  life.  Every  pupil  was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  a  work 
for  him  to  do :  that  his  happiness  as  well  as  his  duty  lay  in  doing  that  work  well. 
Hence,  an  inaesoribable  zest  was  oommonicated  to  a  young  man's  feeling  about 
life ;  a  strange  joy  came  over  him  on  discovering  that  he  had  the  means  <^  being 
useful,  and  thus  of  being  happy ;  and  a  deep  respect  and  ardent  attachment  sprang 
up  toward  him  who  had  taught  him  thus  to  value  life  and  his  own  self,  and  his 
work  and  mission  in  this  world.  All  this  was  founded  on  the  breadth  and  com- 
prebensivenes  of  Arnold's  character,  as  well  as  its  striking  truth  and  reality ;  on 
the  unfeigned  regard  he  had  for  work  of  all  kinds,  and  the  sense  ho  had  of  its 
value,  botn  for  the  complex  aggregate  of  society  and  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the 
individaal.  Thus  pupils  of  the  most  dilTerent  natures  were  keenly  stimulated ;  none 
felt  that  he  was  left  out,  or  that,  because  he  was  not  endowed  with  large  powers 
of  mind,  there  was  no  sphere  open  to  him  in  the  honorable  pursuit  oi  nsefulness. 
This  wonderful  power  of  making  all  his  pupils  respect  themselves,  and  of  awakening 
in  them  the  conscioosness  of  the  duties  that  God  had  assigned  to  them  personally, 
and  of  the  consequent  reward  each  should  have  of  his  Libors,  was  one  of  Arnold's 
most  characteristic  features  as  a  trainer  of  youth ;  ho  possessed  it  eminently  at 
Rugby ;  but,  if  I  may  trost  my  own  vivid  recollections,  he  had  it  quite  as  re- 
markably at  Laleham.  His  hold  over  all  his  pupils  I  know  perfectly  astonished 
me.  It  was  not  so  much  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  his  genius,  or  learning, 
or  eloquence  whieh  stirred  within  them ;  it  was  a  sympathetic  thrill,  caught  from 
a  spirit  that  was  earnestly  at  work  in  the  world;  whose  work  vras  nealthy, 
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sustained  and  constantly  carried  forward  in  the  fear  of  God ;  a  work  that  was 
founded  on  a  deep  sense  of  its  daty  and  its  ralae ;  and  was  coupled  with  such  a 
true  humility,  such  an  unaffected  simplicity,  that  others  could  not  help  being  in- 
Tigorated  by  the  same  feeling,  and  with  the  belief  that  they  too  in  their  measure 
could  go  and  do  likewise. 

In  ail  this  there  was  no  excitement,  no  predilection  for  one  class  of  work  above 
another  {  no  enthusiasm  for  any  one-sided  object ;  but  an  humble,  profound,  and 
most  religions  consoiousneas  that  work  is  the  appointed  calling  of  man  on  earth, 
the  end  for  which  his  various  faculties  were  given,  the  element  in  which  his  nature 
is  ordained  to  develop  itself,  and  in  which  his  progressive  advance  toward  heaven 
is  to  lie.  Hence,  each  pupil  felt  assured  of  Arnold^s  sympathy  in  his  own  par- 
ticular growth  and  character  of  talent ;  in  striving  to  cultivate  his  own  gifts,  in 
whatever  direction  they  might  lead  him,  he  infisiUibly  found  Arnold  not  only  ap- 
proving, but  positively  and  sincerely  valuing  Ibr  themselves  the  results  he  had 
arrived  at ;  and  that  approbation  and  esteem  gave  a  dignity  and  a  worth  both  to 
himself  and  his  labor. 

His  hnmility  was  very  deeply  seated ;  his  respect  for  all  knowledge  mnoere. 
A  strange  feeling  passed  over  the  pupil's  mind  when  he  found  great,  and  often 
nndue,  credit  given  him  for  knowledge  of  which  his  tutor  was  ignorant.  But 
this  generated  no  conceit ;  the  example  before  his  eyes  daily  reminded  him  that 
it  was  only  as  a  means  of  usefulness,  as  an  improvement  of  talents  for  his  own  good 
and  that  of  others,  that  knowledge  was  valued.  He  could  not  find  comfort,  in 
the  presence  of  such  reality,  in  any  shallow  knowledge. 

There  was  then,  as  afterward,  great  simplicity  in  his  religious  character.  It 
was  no  isolated  part  of  his  nature, — it  was  a  bright  and  genial  light  shining  on 
every  branch  of  his  life.  He  took  very  great  pains  with  the  divmity  lessons  of 
his  pupils  J  and  his  lectures  were  admirable,  and,  I  distinctly  remember,  very 
highly  prized  for  their  depth  and  originality.  Neither  generally  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, nor  in  his  walks  with  his  pupils,  was  his  style  of  speaking  directly  or 
mainly  religious  •,  but  he  was  ever  very  ready  to  discuss  any  religious  question ; 
whilst  the  depth  and  truth  of  his  nature,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  religious  con- 
victions and  feelings,  were  ever  bursting  forth,  so  as  to  make  it  stron^y  felt  that 
bis  life,  both  outward  and  inward,  was  rooted  in  Grod. 

In  the  details  of  daily  business,  the  quantity  of  time  that  he  devoted  to  his  pupils 
was  very  remarkable.  Lessons  began  at  seven,  and,  with  the  interval  of 
breakfast,  lasted  till  nearly  three ;  then  he  would  walk  with  his  pupils,  and  dine 
at  half-past  five.  At  seven  he  usually  had  some  lessons  on  hand  *,  and  it  was  only 
when  we  were  gathered  up  in  the  drawing-room  after  tea,  amidst  young  men  on 
all  sides  of  him,  that  he  would  commence  work  for  himself,  in  writing  his  sermons 
or  Koman  histor}'. 

Who,  that  ever  had  the  happiness  of  being  at  Laleham.  does  not  remember  the 
lightness  and  joyousness  of  heart  with  which  he  would  romp  and  play  in  the 
garden,  or  plunge  with  a  boy's  delight  into  the  Thames ;  or  the  merry  fun  with 
which  he  would  battle  with  spears  with  his  pupils  ?  Which  of  them  does  not 
recollect  how  the  tutor  entered  into  his  amusements  with  scarcely  less  glee  than 
himself? — Life  and  Correspondence,  American  Edition,  pp.  35-37. 

Touching  the  work  of  a  private  tutor,  Arnold  wrote  after  leaving  it : — 

I  know  it  has  a  bad  name,  but  my  wife  and  I  always  happened  to  be  fond  of  it, 
and,  if  I  were  to  leave  Rugby  for  no  demerit  of  my  own,  I  would  take  to  it 
again  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  I  enjoyed,  and  do  enjoy,  the  society  of  youths 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  for  they  are  all  fdive  in  limbs  and  spirits  at  least,  if  not 
in  mind,  while  in  older  persons  the  body  and  spirits  often  become  lazy  and 
languid  without  the  mind  gaining  any  vigor  to  compensate  for  it.  Do  not  take 
your  work  as  a  dose,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  it  nauseous.  lam  sure  you 
will  not,  if  your  wife  does  not,  and  if  she  is  a  sensible  woman  she  will  not  either 
if  you  do  not.  The  misery  of  private  tuition  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  this,  that 
men  enter  upon  it  as  a  means  to  some  further  end;  are  always  impatient  for 
the  time  when  they  may  lay  it  aside ;  whereas,  if  you  enter  upon  it  heartily  as 
your  life's  business,  as  a  man  enters  upon  any  other  profession,  you  are  not  Uicn 
in  danger  of  grudging  every  hour  you  give  to  it,  and  thinking  of  how  much  privacy 
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and  how  much  toeiety  it  ia  robbiDg  yon ;  bat  70a  tak«  to  it  as  a  mattor  of  oonne, 
maluDg  it  yoar  material  oooopation,  and  devote  your  time  to  it,  and  then  yoa  find 
that  it  IB  in  itself  foil  of  interest,  and  keeps  life's  cnrrent  firesh  and  wholesome 
by  bringing  yoa  in  suob  perpetnai  contact  with  ail  the  spring  of  yonthfiil  lire- 
llnesi.  I  should  say,  have  yoor  pupils  a  good  deal  with  yoa,  and  be  as  fiuniliar 
with  them  as  yoa  possibly  can.  I  did  Sua  continually  more  and  more  before  I 
left  Laleham,  going  to  bathe  with  them,  leaping  and  all  other  gymnastio  exeroises 
within  my  capacity,  and  sometimes  sailing  or  rowing  with  them,  lliey  I  believe 
always  liked  it,  and  I  enjc^ed  it  myself  like  a  boy,  and  found  myself  constancy 
the  better  for  it. — lA/e  and  Carreapondence,  p.  33. 

The  labor  at  Laleham  had  not  been  without  glimpses  of  a  lai^r 
sphere.  Arnold  had  but  begun  upon  it,  when  a  mastership  in  one 
of  the  public  schools  was  proposed  to  him,  but  he  declined  commg 
forward.  Years  later,  he  actually  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a 
historical  professorship  at  the  London  University.  But  his  destined 
battle-field  lay  elsewhere.  The  ninth  year  at  Laleham  was  passing, 
when  Arnold  became  a  candidate  for  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby 
school. 

He  assumed  no  arrogant  position.  ^  Of  its  being  a  great  deal 
more  lucrative,''  he  wrote,  "  than  my  present  employment,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  nor  of  its  being  in  itself  a  situation  of  more  extensive  useful- 
ness ;  but  I  do  doubt  whether  it  would  be  so  in  my  hands,  and  how 
far  I  am  fitted  for  the  place  of  head-master  of  a  large  school."  A 
month  after,  he  was  more  confident  '*  I  feel  as  if  I  could  set  to  work 
Tery  heartily;  and,  with  Gk>d's  blessing,  I  should  like  to  try  whether 
my  notions  of  Christian  education  are  really  impracticable, — whether 
our  system  of  public  schools  has  not  in  it  some  noble  elements  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  of  all  holiness  and  wisdom,  might 
produce  fruit  even  to  life  eternal."  From  this  elevation  of  feeling  he 
did  not  fall  while  the  election  was  pending,  nor  after  it  was  decided 
in  his  favor.  ^*  For  the  labor  I  care  nothing,"  he  writes  to  a  friend 
who  had  congratulated,  him  on  his  success,  "  if  God  gives  me  health 
and  strength,  as  He  has  for  the  last  eight  years.  But  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  the  school  what  I  wish  to  make  it, — I  do  not  mean 
wholly  or  perfectly,  but  in  some  degree, — that  is,  an  instrument  of 
God's  glory,  and  of  the  everlasting  good  of  those  who  come  to  it, — 
that,  indeed,  is  an  awful  anxiety."  ^*I  would  hope,''  he  says  to 
another  friend,  "  to  have  the  prayers  of  my  friends,  together  with  my 
own,  for  a  supply  of  that  true  wisdom  which  is  required  for  such  a 
business.  To  be  sure,  how  small  in  comparison  is  the  importance  of 
my  teaching  the  boys  to  read  Greek,  and  how  light  would  be  a 
schoolmaster's  duty,  if  that  were  all  of  it"  As  weeks  pass,  and  the 
time  for  repairing  to  his  post  draws  nearer,  the  work  before  him 
grows  in  solemnity.  "With  regard,"  he  writes,  "to  reforms  at 
Rugby,  give  me  credit,  I  must  beg  of  you,  for  a  most  sincere  desire 
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to  make  it  a  place  of  Christian  education.  At  the  same  time,  my 
object  will  be,  if  possible,  to  form  Christian  men,  for  Christian  boys  I 
can  scarcely  hope  to  make ;  I  mean  that,  from  the  natural  imperfect 
state  of  boyhood,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  Christian  principles  in 
their  full  development  upon  their  practice,  and  I  suspect  that  a  low 
standard  of  morals  in  many  respects  must  be  tolerated  amongst  them, 
as  it  was  on  a  larger  scale  in  what  I  consider  the  boyhqpd  of  the 
human  race.  But  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  and  I 
should  be  most  unwilling  to  undertake  the  business,  if  I  did  not  trust  that 
much  might  be  done.''  '*  You  know,"  he  sap  to  another  corres- 
pondent, as  if  in  deprecation  of  exaggerated  expectations  from  his  new 
labors,  '^  you  know  that  I  never  ran  down  public  schools  in  the  lump, 
but  grieved  that  their  exceeding  capabilities  were  not  turned  to  better 
account ;  and,  if  I  find  myself  unable  in  time  to  mend  what  I  consider 
frmlty  in  them,  it  will  at  any  rate  be  a  practical  lesson  to  teach  me  to 
judge  charitably  of  others,  who  do  not  reform  public  institutions  as 
mudi  as  is  desirable."  Thus  strengthened  by  humility  as  well  as  by 
zeal,  Arnold  prepared  himself  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  future. 

Pause  upon  the  expressions  of  the  preceding  paragraph ;  review 
them,  group  them,  and  take  the  sum  of  tiiem,  as  they  came  from 
Arnold  himself.  Should  we  doubt,  if  we  knew  no  more  of  him,  that 
he  had  proposed  what  few  teachers  propose,  and  accomplished  what 
few  teachers  accomplish  ?  Is  he  not,  as  he  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
through  those  words  of  his  own, — ^is  he  not,  in  almost  every  point  of 
view,  an  example  to  men  in  his  position,  appointed  to  places  of  emi- 
nence and  of  care  ?  He  does  not  gird  himself  for  his  duties  as  if  he 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  his  predecessors  had  wrought ;  nor  does 
he  talk  of  reforms  that  he  is  to  achieve  without  respect  for  the  works 
of  those  before  him.  The  true  reformer  appears  in  him,  recognizing 
that  there  is  something  to  reform,  something,  therefore,  for  which  to 
honor  the  past,  as  well  as  something  to  change  in  serving  the  present 
and  the  future.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  eyes  of  the  reformer  are  upon 
a  lofty  object.  It  is  not  to  agitate,  not  to  reproach,  not  to  destroy, 
that  he  is  arming  himself;  but  to  purify  and  to  elevate,  in  love  of 
God  and  in  love  of  man.  Look  upon  him,  ye  who  are  called  to  great 
charges,  and  learn  of  him.  Look  upon  him,  teachers, — ^whose  charges 
are  greater  than  yours  9 — and,  if  you  can  not  find  a  work  like  his  to 
do,  or  a  spirit  like  his  to  do  it  in,  let  it  alone ;  be  true  enough  to  let 
it  altogether  alone. 

The  foundation  of  Rugby  school  was  laid  in  the  will  of  Lawrence 
Sheriff,  "  grocer,*'  '^  servant  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  sworn  unto  her 
Grace,"  in  the  year  1567.    A  second  instrument  directed  the  trustees 
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under  the  will  <'  to  cause  to  be  builded  a  fayre  and  convenient  schoole 
house,"  whereof  the  master  is  to  be  **  an  honest,  discreete,  and  learned 
man,  being  a  master  of  art."  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  century  later, 
(1653,)  that  the  bequests  of  the  founder  were  secured  to  ihe  school  in 
such  wise  as  to  complete  its  establishment  Thenceforward,  the  in- 
stitution grew  apace;  its  members  increased,  its  funds  multiplied, 
until,  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  connection  with  it,  (1828,)  it  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  public  schools  in  England. 

Arnold  holds  the  following  language  in  one  of  his  sermons : — 

There  is,  or  there  ought  to  be,  something  very  ennobling  in  being  connected  with 
an  establishment  at  once  ancient  and  magnificent,  where  all  about  us,  and  all  the 
associatiuDB  belonging  to  the  objects  around  us,  should  be  great,  splendid,  and  ele- 
vating. What  an  individual  ought  and  often  does  derive  from  the  feeling  that  he 
is  born  of  an  old  and  illustrious  race,  from  ixung  fiuniliar  from  his  childhood  with 
the  walls  and  trees,  which  speak  of  the  past  no  less  than  of  the  present,  and  make 
both  full  of  images  of  greatness ;  this,  in  an  inferior  degree,  belongs  to  every 
member  of  an  ancient  and  celebrated  place  of  education.  In  this  respect  every 
one  of  us  has  a  responsibility  imposed  upon  him,  which  I  wish  that  we  more 
considered. — lAft  and  Correspondence ^  p.  74. 

But  to  obtain  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  school,  we  will  take  an 

account  from  the  pen  of  Arnold,  in  an  article  for  the  Quarterly 

Journal  of  Education,  in  1834. 

Rugby  school  was  originally  a  simple  grammar  school,  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  of  Rugby  and  its  neighborhood.  Any  person  who  has  resided  for  the 
space  of  two  years  in  the  town  of  Rugby,  or  at  any  place  in  the  county  of  Warwick 
within  ten  miles  of  it,  or  even  in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Leicester  and  North- 
ampton to  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  it,  may  send  his  sons  to  be  educated  at 
the  school,  without  paying  any  thing  whatever  for  their  instruction.  But  if  a  parent 
lives  out  of  the  town  of  Rugby,  his  son  must  then  lodge  at  one  of  the  regular 
boarding-houses  of  the  school ;  in  which  case,  the  expenses  of  his  board  are  the 
same  as  those  incurred  by  a  boy  not  on  the  foundation. 

Boys  placed  at  the  school  in  this  manner  are  called  foundationers,  and  their 
number  is  not  limited.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  260  boys,  not  on  the 
foundation  ;  and  this  number  is  not  allowed  to  be  exceeded. 

The  number  of  mattters  is  ten,  consisting  of  a  head-master  and  nine  OBastanti. 
The  boys  are  divided  into  nine,  or  practically  into  ten  classes,  succeeding  each 
other  in  the  following  order,  beginning  from  the  lowest :  first  form,  second  form, 
third  form,  lower  remove,  fourth  form,  lower  fifth,  fifth  and  sixth.  It  should  be 
observed,  to  account  for  the  anomalies  of  this  nomenclature,  that  the  name  of  sixth 
form  has  been  Ions'  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  highest  class  in  all  the  great 
public  schools  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  when  more  than  six  forms  are  wanted 
they  are  designated  by  other  names,  in  order  to  secure  the  magic  name  of  sixth 
to  the  highest  form  in  the  school.  In  this  tho  practice  of  our  schools  is  not 
without  a  very  famous  precedent ;  for  the  Roman  augurs,  wo  are  told,  would  not 
allow  Tnrquinius  Priscus  to  exceed  the  ancient  and  socred  number  of  three,  in 
the  centurifs  of  Equites ;  but  there  was  no  objection  made  to  his  doubling  the 
number  of  them  in  each  century,  and  making  in  each  an  upper  and  a  lower  di- 
vision, which  were  practically  as  distinct  as  two  centuries.  Hiere  is  no  more 
wisdom  in  disturbing  an  old  association  for  no  real  benefit,  than  in  sparing  it  when 
it  stands  in  the  way  of  any  substantial  advantage. 

Into  these  ten  classes  the  boys  are  distributed  in  a  threefold  division,  according 
to  their  proficiency  in  classical  literature,  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and  in 
French.  Tliero  is  an  exception  made,  however,  in  favor  of  the  sixth  form,  which 
consists  in  all  the  three  divisions  of  exactly  the  same  individuals.  All  the  rest  of 
the  boys  are  classed  in  each  of  the  divisions  without  any  reference  to  their  rank  in 
the  other  two  ]  and  thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  boy  is  in  the  fifth  form  in 
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the  maihemfttical  diviaioD,  while  he  is  only  in  the  third  or  foarth  in  the  classical ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  in  a  very  low  form  in  the  French  division,  while  he 
18  in  a  high  one  in  the  classical  and  mathematical.  The  masters  also  have  differ- 
ent  forms  in  the  three  different  divisions.  The  masters  of  the  higher  classical 
forms  may  teach  the  lower  forms  in  mathematics  or  French ;  and  the  masters  of 
the  higher  forms  in  either  of  those  two  departments  may  have  the  care  of  the 
lower  forms  in  the  classical  arrangement  Each  half  year  is  divided  into  two 
equal  periods,  called  language  time  and  history  time.  The  booics  road  in  these 
two  periods  vary  in  several  instancy, — ^the  poets  and  orators  being  read  princi- 
pally daring  the  language  time,  and  history  and  geography  being  chiefly  studied 
during  the  history  time.  This  will  be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  following  table 
(see  page  554;  of  the  general  work  of  the  school  for  a  whole  year. 

Every  year,  immediately  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  there  is  a  general  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  school  in  the  work  that  has  bocn  done  daring  the  pre- 
ceding half-year.  A  class-paper  is  printed  containing  the  names  of  those  boyii 
who  distinguish  themselves ;  and  in  order  to  gain  a  high  place  on  tliis  paper,  it  is 
usual  for  the  boys  to  read  some  book  in  one  or  more  of  their  several  branches  of 
study,  in  addition  to  what  they  have  read  with  the  mastera  in  school.  In  this 
manner  they  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  any  work  to  which  their  peculiar' 
taste  may  lead  them,  and  of  rendering  it  available  to  their  distinction  in  the  school. 

There  are  exercises  in  composition^  in  Greek  and  Latin  prose,  Greek  and  LAtln 
Terse,  and  English  prose,  as  in  other  large  classical  schools.  In  the  subjects  given 
for  original  composition  in  the  higher  forms,  there  is  a  considerable  variety.  His- 
torical descriptions  of  any  remarkable  events,  geographical  descriptions  of  countries, 
imaginary  speeches  and  letters,  supposed  to  be  spoken  or  written  on  some  great 
question  or  under  some  memorable  circumstances ;  etymological  accounts  of  words 
in  different  languages,  and  criticisms  on  different  books,  are  found  to  offer  an  ad- 
vantageous variety  to  the  essays  on  moral  subjects  to  which  boys'  prose  composition 
has  sometimes  been  confined. 

Three  exhibitioners  are  elected  every  year  by  the  trustees  of  the  school,  on  the 
report  of  two  examiners  appointed  respectively  by  the  vice-chancellors  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  These  exhibitions  are  of  the  value  of  JC60  a  year,  and  may  be 
held  for  seven  years  at  any  college  at  either  university,  provided  the  exhibitioner 
continues  to  reside  at  college  so  long;  for  they  are  vacated  immediately  by 
non-residence. 

One  scholar  is  also  elected  every  year  b}^  the  masters,  after  an  examination  held 
by  themselves.  The  scholarship  is  of  the  value  of  £25  a  year,  and  is  confined  to 
boys  under  fourteen  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  their  election.  It  is  tenable  for  six 
years,  if  the  boy  who  holds  it  remains  so  long  at  Rugby.  But  as  the  funds  for 
these  scholarships  arise  only  from  the  subscriptions  of  indi^'iduals,  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  forming  necessarily  a  permanent  part  of  the  school  foundation. — 
Miscellaneous  Works y  pp.  341-48. 

The  foregoing  description,  written  six  years  after  Arnold  became 

headmaster,  and  eight  years  before  his  death,  represents  the  school  in 

a  transition  state, — his  reforms  begun  but  not  completed.     "You 

need  not  fear  my  reforming  furiously,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  nearest 

friends,  at  the  very  time  he  was  entering  upon  his  charge,  ^'  there,  I 

think  I  can  assure  you ;  but  of  my  success  in  introducing  a  religious 

principle  into  education,  I  must  be  doubtful ;  it  is  my  most  earnest 

wish,  and  I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  my  constant  labor  and  prayer ; 

but  to  do  this  would  be  to  succeed  beyond  all  my  hopes ;  it  would  be 

a  happiness  so  great,  that  I  think  the  world  could  yield  me  nothing 

comparable  to  it.     To  do  it,  however  imperfectly,  would  far  more  than 

repay  twenty  years  of  labor  and  anxiety."    No  purpose  of  reform  could 

be  loftier ;  none,  therefore,  could  be  at  once  more  trying  and  more 

sustaining.    Arnold  appreciated  all  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking. 
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TABLR — C!ouiBe  of  Stodj  in  Rugby  Grammar  School,  under  Br.  Arnold. 


Lanfnage. 


3 1  Latin  Grammar. 
E  Latin  Delectus. 


I 

3 


s 


Latin  Grammar. 
Latin  Delectm.  Eu- 
tiopina. 


CLA8BIC8. 

Soripture^ 

<^hurch  catech. 
New  Test  his- 
tory, abridfed. 


8L  Luke. 
Crenesia. 


Histoij. 


Markkam't  Enfland, 
vol.  I, 


MATHIMATIOB. 


Mttrkkam*s  England, 

TOl.  2. 


_i 


Jlfa£fAtae*«  abridged  Exodus,  Num 
Greek  fram.;  Fis/- ben.  Judges,  8t 
pf*t  Gr.  exercises; 'Matthew,  Sam- 
do.,  do.  delectus ;.neL 
Florilegium;  trans, 
into  Latin. 


o 

a 

S. 

a. 


i 


Gr.  gram ;    Valp^^g , SU  Matthew,  i n 
ex. ;  Greek  iambics ;  Gr.  Testament, 
easy  iambics  of  tree-  Acts,  Eoflish. 
edies;   Viigil,  Eof., 
Cic.  UeSenect. 


.£schyl.,  Promethe-  Acta,  Greek. 
OS.    Virg.,  iEn. ,  S  ft  I  Bt.  John,  Eng. 
3.    Cic.  deAmioit   Old  Testament 

History. 


Eutropins ;    Physical 

G 

for 

Knowledfe.) 


■eomi^y,  (of'Soc., 
or   Diir.  of    Useful 


Justin,  parts:  Xeno- 
phon.  Anabasis,  parts ; 
MarkkanC0  Prance, 
to  PbUip  of  Valois. 


Tables;  four  rules, 
simple  and  compoond 
ReductioiL 


Reriew  of  1st  Form. 
Rule  of  three;  pnuj- 
tioe. 


Rule  of  three;  prac- 
tice ;  Tulgar  fractions ; 
interest 


Sophocles,  Philoct, 
^Ischyltts,  Eumen., 
Iliad,  1  ft  3,  iEneid, 
4  ft  5;  Horace,  parts ; 
Cic.  Epist,  parts. 


iEschyU  Sept.,  cent. 
Theb.;  Sopbo.,  CEd., 
Tjr.;  Iliad,  3ft  4; 
.£n.,  6  ft  7 ;  Cioero^s 
Epist.,  parts;  Hor., 
parts. 


St  John,  Gr.; 
Deut  ft  Peter, 
Eng. ;  Psalms, 
■elect 


Vulgar  fractions;  in- 
terest; decimal  frac- 
tions ;  square  root 


Decim.,  inroL,  evol., 
Algebraic  add.,  sabtr., 
mult,  ft  div. ;  binom. 
theor.,  Euclid,  1,  prop. 
I-XV. 


Xenophon,  Hellenics, 

Eart;  Florus,  parts; 
listory  Greece,  (Soc. 
fur  D.  of  U.K.)  Mark- 
ham's  France,  rest; 
Italian  and  German 
Geography,  details. 

Parts  of  Arrian,  and  Equation  of  payment 
of  Paterc.,  bk.  S.    Sir 
J.  Mackintosh's  Eng, 


FIKMCO. 


HameP* 

to  auxiliary  TSfb. 


HAMtTa  Exercises, 
to  auxiliary  Tcrb; 
the    eonittgatii 


phy. 


NamuTs  Exercises, 
part  I,  oootinoed; 
irregular  Tertis;. 
Elisabeth,   on    lei 
exiles  en  Siberie. 


Hawuly   continued 
and  reriewed. 
Justiemt  Jardin  dee 
Plantes. 


ffaiiul,9dpart;La 
Fontaine's  iables. 


Translations,  Eng- 
lish  into  French: 


discount  simple  equa 

tions.    Euclid,  rest  of  La  Font  fables. 

Book  I. 


iGsch.,Afam.,  Iliad, 
5,  6 ;  Odyai.,  0 ;  De- 
mosthenes, Sjept.  iu 

__  Aphob.,  1 ;  iEn.,  8 ; 

^[Horace,  parts;  Cio. 
in  Verr. 


St  John  ;  Tim.  Arrian,  parts;  Hero-  Exchange,  alligation.  Syntax,  idionu. 


ft  Titus;  Dible 
Hist.  1  Kings  to 
Nehemiah. 


dotus,  parts;  Livy,  2' simple  equation  with'Play  of  Moli^re; 
ft  3,  parts;  ifatfam,|two  unknown  qnan-lintoEng.  and  then 
Middle  Ages;  France,  tities,  problems;  Eu-  back  into  Fiendi. 
Spain,  Greeks,  Sara-  did,  Book  III. 
cens.  European  geog- 
raphy, physical  and 
political. 


Corinthians  1  ft  Parts 
2.    Paley,  Hor. 
Paulin. 


o 


Parts  of  Virgil  and  |One  Prophet, 
Homer ;  one  or  more  Septuax int  ver- 
Greek  tragedies,  and  sion.  Parts  of 
of  orations  of  De  ■  ;Now  Test 
mosth.;  Cic.  in  Verr.; 
partof  Aristot  Eth. 


of 


Herodotus,  Quadratic  equations, 
Thucydides,  ft  Livy;i7Srigonometry,  Euclid, 
Ilallam.  Middle  Ages,  through  Book  VL 
State  of  Society. 


Parts  of  Thueydides, 
Arrian,  Tacitus,  Rus- 
sell's Modem  Europe. 


Euclid,  3 — 0 ;  simple 
and  quadratic  equa- 
tions, plain  trigonom- 
etry, conica. 


Pascal,  Penstfes. — 
Translations,  Eng- 
lish into  French. 


Parts  of  Guisot,— 
Revol.  de  rAnite- 
terre ;  and  of  Mig^ 
net,  Rerol.  Fiang. 


The  ^ncral  sohoo]  hours  throughont  the  week  are  as  follows : — 

Monday,  Wednesday ,  and  Friday. — First  lesson,  seven  to  eight;  second  leswn, 
quarter  past  nine  to  eleven ;  third  and  fourth  lessons,  quarter  past  two  to  five. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday. — ^First  and  second  lessons  as  on  Monday.  Kleven  to  one, 
oomposition.    Half  holiday. 

Saturday. — As  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  except  that  there  is  no  composition  from 
eleven  and  one. 

There  are  various  other  lessons,  at  additional  hours,  for  different  classes. 
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"  I  came  to  Rugby,"  was  his  remark, "  full  of  plans  for  school  reform ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  reform  of  a  public  school  was  a  much  more 
difficult  thing  than  I  had  imagined."  But  there  was  no  shrinking;  on 
the  contrary,  the  earnestness  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  head-master 
pressed  on,  were  sudi  as  to  excite  apprehensions  on  the  part  even  of 
his  friends,  while  they  who  doubted  or  opposed  his  course,  broke  out 
into  objections  and  menaces  sufficient  to  shake  the  resolution  of  a  less 
resolute  man.  Arnold  was  strong,  however,  both  in  the  principles 
which  led  him  to  reform  and  in  those  which  guided  him  in  reform. 
There  was  nothing  indiscriminate  or  turbulent  in  his  movements. 
^Another  system,"  he  said  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
school,  ^  may  be  better  in  itself^  but  I  am  placed  in  this  system,  and 
am  bound  to  try  what  I  can  make  of  it."  So,  without  attempting  to 
overthrow,  Arnold  continued  his  efforts  to  repair  and  to  uprear,  with 
a  degree  of  considerateness  and  of  prudence  remarkable  in  one  so 
ardent  and  so  determined.  ^Thafs  the  way,"  wrote  one  of  his  pupils, 
^  that  all  the  doctor's  reforms  have  been  carried  out  when  he  has  been 
left  to  himself^ — quietly  and  naturally ;  putting  a  good  thing  in  the 
place  of  a  bad,  and  letting  the  bad  die  out ;  no  wavering  and  no 
hurry, — the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  time  being,  and 
patience  for  the  rest." 

Instead  of  singling  out  one  reform  after  another,  we  shall  attempt 
a  more  connected  delineation  of  him  who  wrought  them  all.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  what  there  was  in  the  school  which 
Arnold  did  not  reform, — ^if  not  by  outward  change,  at  least  by  the 
inward  spirit  infused  into  the  whole  body  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  expression,  the  portrait  of 
Arnold  should  be  drawn,  not  simply  as  that  of  the  reformer,  but  rather 
as  that  of  the  teacher  and  the  administrator, — ^the  head-master  of 
Rugby  school. 

In  his  relation  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  Amoid  at  once  took 
the  position  that  he  must  be  independent  of  all  interference  from  them. 
It  was  his  duty,  he  said,  '^  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  master  of 
every  foundation  school  in  England,"  to  resist  every  intrusion  into  his 
own  province ;  he,  and  not  the  trustees,  was  the  master ;  he,  and  not 
they,  must  do  the  master's  work  and  hold  the  master's  authority. 
He  had  no  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  to  shake  off  any  just  control.  To 
the  trustees,  in  their  proper  places,  he  looked  with  a  respect  and  a 
submission  that  could  not  have  been  greater ;  nor  could  the  inter- 
course between  him  and  them  have  been,  as  a  general  rule,  more 
agreeable  or  more  amicable  than  it  was.  The  point  with  him  was 
simply  this, — ^that  if  he  was  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  trustees 
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BO  far  as  to  be  plaoed  or  to  be  retained  ia  th^  masterBhip,  he  must 
possess  it  in  such  measure  as  to  be  his  own  master  as  well  as  the 
master  of  the  school.  Fortunately,  the  constitution  of  Bugbj  school 
favored  the  independence  of  the  head-master. 

There  was  the  same  sort  of  claim  on  Arnold's  part  to  independence 
in  relation  to  the  parents  of  his  pupils.  He  bore  with  no  med- 
dling; he  deferred  to  no  pretense  from  them;  their  putting  their 
boys  under  him  was  not  putting  themselves  above  him.     Tet  no  ^ 

teacher  was  ever  readier  to  recognize  his  true  responsibility  to  the 
parents  of  his  scholars.  ^*  It  is  a  most  touching  thing  to  me,"  he  said, 
''to  receive  a  new  fellow  from  his  father,  when  I  think  what  an 
influence  there  is  in  this  place  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  *  *  * 
If  ever  I  could  receive  a  new  boy  from  his  father  without  emotion, 
I  should  think  it  was  high  time  to  be  off."  Nor  did  the  feeling  wear 
away  with  the  residence  of  the  pupil.  The  letters  from  Arnold  to 
the  parents  of  those  who  were  with  him  are  amongst  the  most  con- 
vincing proo&  of  his  constant  watchfulness  and  constant  &ithfuloe88 
as  a  teacher. 

To  exhibit  the  relations  between  Arnold  and  his  pupils  will  require 
fuller  treatment  His  idea  of  a  teacher  embraced,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
variety  of  qualities,  on  which  he  was  as  intent  in  practice  as  in  theory. 
''  When  I  find  that  I  can  not  run  up  the  library  stairs,  I  shall  know 
that  it  is  time  for  me  to  go,"  he  said  in  reference  to  that  freshness  of 
frame  which  he  deemed  essential  to  freshness  of  mind,  or  at  any  rate 
to  the  freshness  of  mind  required  in  the  teacher.  Exactly  the  same 
principle  appears  in  his  pursuit  of  fresh  studies  and  his  cultivation  of 
fresh  powers.  "  I  do  not  judge  of  them,"  he  said  of  his  private  pupils, 
''  as  I  should  if  I  were  not  taking  pains  to  improve  my  own  mind." 
Nor  was  the  most  industrious  of  the  Rugby  boys  half  so  hard  a 
student  as  his  master.  "  The  qualifications  which  I  deem  essential  to 
the  due  performance  of  a  master's  duties  here,"  wrote  Arnold  to  a 
sub-master  on  his  appointment, ''  may  in  brief  be  expressed  as  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman ;  that  a  man  should  enter  upon 
his  business  not  Ix  ^apipyov,  (as  a  subordinate  work,)  but  as  a  sub- 
tanUve  and  most  important  duty ;  *  *  ^  that  he  should  be  public- 
spirited,  libera],  and  entering  heartily  into  the  interest,  honor  and 
general  respectabiUty  and  distinction  of  the  society  which  he  has 
joined ;  and  that  he  should  have  sufficient  vigor  of  mind  and  thirst 
for  knowledge,  to  persist  in  adding  to  his  own  stores  without  neglect- 
ing the  full  improvement  of  those  whom  he  is  teaching."  All  that 
Arnold  thus  proposed  for  the  teacher,  he  proposed,  with  the  necessary 
qualifications,  for  the  pupil.     He  was  quite  as  anxious  about  the 
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physical  as  he  was  about  the  intellectual  condition  of  his  boys ;  ^  and 
whenever,"  says  one  of  them  who  became  his  biographer,  '*  he  saw 
they  were  reading  too  much,  he  always  remonstrated  with  them, 
relaxed  their  work,  and  if  they  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school, 
would  invite  them  to  his  house  in  the  half-year  or  the  holidays  to 
refresh  thenu"  As  for  the  minds  of  the  boys,  he  had  but  one  wish, — 
that  they  should  be  at  work.  Their  cleverness  was  altogether  an 
inferior  consideration;  even  the  amount  of  their  attainments  was 
comparatively  unimportant,  so  that  they  were  doing  what  they  could. 
*^  If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth  which  is  truly  admirable,"  he  said,  ^  it 
is  to  see  God's  wisdom  blessing  an  inferiority  of  natural  powers,  where 
they  have  been  honestly,  truly,  and  zealously  cultivated."  '*  Its  great 
business,"  he  wrote  of  education,  *'  as  £Eir  as  regards  the  intellect,  is  to 
inspire  it  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  to  furnish  it  with  power  to 
obtain  and  to  profit  by  what  it  seeks  for ;"  words  in  which  we  may 
trace  the  features  of  the  pupil  who  would  have  satisfied  Arnold, — the 
boy  who  wished  and  who  strove  to  learn.  But  far  above  all  intel- 
lectual, as  above  all  physical  development,  was  the  moral  excellence 
after  which  he  would  have  teachers  and  pupils  alike  exerting  them- 
selves. **  What  we  must  look  for  here,"  he  said  to  the  boys, "  is,  1st, 
religious  and  moral  principles ;  2dly,  gentlemanly  conduct ;  ddly,  in- 
tellectual ability."  ^  It  must  be,"  he  declared  at  a  time  when  the 
school  was  rife  vnth  disorder,  '*  it  must  be  a  school  of  Christian  gen- 
tlemen." ^*  I  hold  all  the  scholarship  that  man  ever  had,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  ^^  to  be  infinitely  worthless  in  comparison  with  even  a  very 
humble  degree  of  spiritual  advancement"  To  this  point — the  re« 
ligious  element  of  Arnold's  system — we  shall  revert;  it  has  been 
alluded  to  in  this  place  only  to  complete  the  outlines  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  after  Arnold's  design. 

We  have  no  wish  to  represent  Arnold  as  faultless.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  his  strong  points  is  our  object ;  and  we  pass  by  the  detection 
of  his  weak  ones.  He  had  his  failings  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
teacher ;  and  the  ideal  of  the  relations  between  him  and  his  pupils 
was  seldom  entirely  attained.  But  we  must  refer  to  his  biography 
or  to  his  educational  works  for  an  account  of  his  errors;  our  few 
pages  are  hardly  ample  enough  to  describe  his  virtues. 

"  What  a  sight  it  is,"  writes  one  of  the  Rugby  men, — ^**  the  doctor 
as  a  ruler."  It  was  the  first  and  the  chief  aspect  in  which  he 
appeared  to  his  pupils.  He  was  not  merely  the  master  but  the  head- 
master, the  presiding  spirit  of  the  establishment,  the  source  of  law  and 
authority,  of  honor  and  dishonor.  It  was  often  said  of  Arnold  that 
he  was  bom  to  be  a  statesman.    Of  all  the  signs  to  this  effect,  above 
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his  writings,  above  his  ezerdons  as  a  dtizen,  his.  administration  <^ 
Rugby  school  may  be  safely  set  down  as  the  most  remarkable.  The 
school  was  a  state  on  a  small  scale ;  its  magistrates  the  masters,  its 
citizens  the  three  hundred  pupils ;  each  with  his  own  tastes,  his  own 
•powers,  his  own  circumstances ;  not  easily  managed  by  himself,  and 
much  less  easily  directed  in  the  midst  of  his  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  associates.  No  state  was  erer  better  ruled  on  the  whole ;  none 
was  more  carefully  guarded  from  evil  and  shame;  none  more 
consistently  guided  to  nobleness  and  truth. 

Iffigher  still  was  the  position  of  Arnold  as  the  chaplain  of  the 
school.  When  this  office  fell  vacant,  a  year  or  two  after  he  joined  the 
school,  he  asked  it  from  the  trustees  on  the  ground  that,  as  head- 
master, he  was  ^  the  real  and  proper  reli^ous  instructor  of  the  boys.^ 
Pray  let  it  be  remarked  before  we  go  further,  that  he  did  not  make 
his  religious  instructions  depend  upon  his  being  in  the  chaplaincy. 
He  had  begun  to  preach  to  the  boys,  as  well  as  to  give  a  religious 
tone  to  his  daily  teachings,  from  the  very  first  year  of  his  mastership ; 
and  what  he  began,  he  continued.  Nay  more ;  he  would  not  make 
his  instructions  in  religious  matters  depend  even  on  his  being  a 
clergyman.  Had  he  been  a  layman,  he  would  not  have  preached  as 
often,  but  he  certainly  would  have  addressed  the  boys  on  their 
Christian  duties  from  time  to  time ;  while  the  religious  atmosphere 
of  his  own  recitation-room  would  have  been  quite  as  constant  and 
quite  as  effective.  ''  The  business  of  a  schoolmaster,"  was  a  frequent 
expression  with  him,  *'  no  less  than  that  of  a  parish  minister,  is  the 
cure  of  souls."  In  this  spirit,  and  not  merely  in  that  of  a  clerical 
functionary,  he  assumed  the  chaplain's  office.  How  well  he 
discharged  it,  not  merely  in  the  chapel,  but  throughout  the  school, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  pupil's  life-Uke  report  of  his  preaching  and 
his  influence. 

More  worthy  peiui  than  mine  have  described  that  mene.  The  oak  pulpit 
standing  out  by  itself  above  the  school  seats.  The  tail  gallant  fc^m,  the  kindling 
eye,  the  voice,  now  soft  as  the  low  notes  of  a  flute,  now  clear  and  stirring  as  the 
oall  of  the  light  in&ntry  bugle,  of  him  who  stood  there  Snnday  afler  Sunday,  wit- 
nessing and  pleading  for  his  Lord,  the  King  of  righteousness  and  love  and  glory, 
with  whose  spirit  he  was  filled,  and  in  whose  power  he  spoke.  The  long  lines  of 
young  laces  rising  tier  above  tier  down  the  whole  length  of  the  chapel,  firom  die  little 
boy's  who  had  just  left  his  mother  to  the  young  roan's  who  was  going  out  neit 
week  into  the  great  world  rejoicing  in  his  strength.  It  was  a  great  and  solemn 
sight,  and  never  more  so  than  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  cmly  lights  in  the 
clukpel  were  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  seats  of  the  pmpostors  of  the  week,  and  the 
soft  twilight  stole  over  the  rest  of  tJie  chapel,  deepening  into  darkness  in  the  hi^ 
gallery  behind  the  organ. 

But  what  was  it  after  all  which  sdzed  and  held  these  three  hundred  boys, 
dragging  them  out  of  themselves,  willing  or  unwilling,  for  twenty  minutes  on 
Snn&y  afternoons?  True,  there  always  were  boys  scattered  up  and  down  the 
echoed,  who,  in  heart  and  head,  were  worthy  to  hear  and  able  to  oanry  away  the 
deepest  and  wisest  words  then  spoken,     but  these  were  a  minority  alw^, 
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generally  a  very  smaQ  one,  often  ao  small  a  one  ae  to  be  oonntable  on  the  fingers 
of  yoar  hand.  What  was  it  that  moved  and  held  us,  the  rest  of  the  three 
hondred  reckless  childish  boys,  who  feared  the  doctor  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
very  little  besides  in  heaven  or  earth ;  who  thought  more  of  our  sets  in  the  school 
than  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  put  the  traditions  of  Rugby  and  the  public 
opinion  of  boys  in  our  daily  life  above  the  laws  of  God  7  We  couldn't  enter  into 
half  that  we  heard :  we  hadnH  the  knowledge  of  our  own  hearts  or  the  knowledge 
of  one  another,  and  little  enoagh  of  the  fiuth,  hope,  and  love  needed  to  that  end. 
But  we  listened,  as  all  boys  in  thdr  better  moods  will  listen,  (aye,  and  men  too 
for  the  matter  of  that,)  to  a  man  who  we  felt  to  be  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and 
strength  striving  against  whatever  was  mean  and  unmanly  and  unrighteous  in  our 
little  world.  It  was  not  the  cold  dear  voice  of  one  giving  advice  and  warning 
from  serene  heights,  to  those  who  were  struggling  and  sinning  below,  but  the 
warm  living  voice  of  one  who  was  fightmg  for  us  and  by  our  sides,  and  calling  on 
US  to  help  nim  and  ourselves  and  one  another.  And  so,  wearily  and  little  by 
little,  but  surely  and  steadily  on  the  whole,  was  brought  home  to  the  young  boy, 
for  tne  first  time,  the  meaning  of  his  life ;  that  it  was  no  fooPs  or  sluggard's  para- 
dise into  which  he  had  wandered  by  chance,  but  a  battle-field,  ordained  from  of 
dd,  where  there  are  no  spectators,  but  the  youngest  must  take  his  side,  and  the 
stakes  are  life  and  death.  And  he  who  roused  this  consdousness  in  them,  showed 
them  at  the  same  time,  by  every  word  he  spoke  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  whole 
daily  life,  how  that  battle  was  to  be  fought ;  and  stood  there  before  them  their 
fdlow-eoldier  and  the  captain  of  their  ^d.  The  true  sort  of  captain  too  for  a 
boys'  army,  one  who  had  no  misgivings  and  gave  no  uncertain  word  of  command, 
and,  let  who  would  yield  or  make  truce,  woiud  fight  the  fight  out,  (so  every  boy 
felt,)  to  the  last  gasp  and  the  last  drop  of  blood.  Other  sides  of  his  character 
miffht  take  hold  of  and  influence  boys  here  and  there,  but  it  was  this  thoroughness 
and  undaunted  oouraffe  which  more  than  any  thing  else  won  his  way  to  the  nearts 
of  the  great  mass  of  uiose  on  whom  he  left  his  mark,  and  made  them  believe  first 
in  him,  and  then  in  his  Master. — School  Day$  at  Rugby,  pp.  154-57. 

Let  US  listen  to  some  of  the  teacliings  firom  that  chapel  pulpit ; 

they  will  more  than  bear  out  ihe  enihusiasm  of  the  account  just 

given  concerning  them. 

And  therefore  he  who  thinks  that  to  provide  schools  is  to  provide  education,  or 
that  to  provide  schools  where  the  Bible  and  Catechism  are  taught  is  to  provide 
religious  education,  will,  undoubtedly,  be  disappointed,  when  he  sees  the  fruit  of 
hia  work.  Be  sure  that  the  saving  men's  souls  is  no  such  easy  matter ;  our  great 
enemy  is  not  so  easily  vanquished.  It  is  not  the  subscription  of  some  pounds,  or 
hundreds  of  pounds,  nor  the  building  a  sdioolhouse,  nor  the  appointing  a  schod* 
master,  nor  tne  fiUins  the  school  wim  all  the  diildren  in  the  parish,  which  will 
ddiver  all  those  childrens'  souls  from  death,  and  mortify  in  them  all  the  lusts  of 
their  evU  nature,  and  foster  and  perfect  all  thevrorks  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Schools  can  not,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  do  this,  but  let  us  see  what  they  can  do. 

They  can  give  dementary  religious  instmotion.  As  every  child  can  be  taught 
to  reed  and  write,  so  every  diild  can  be  taught  to  say  his  catechism,  can  be  taught 
to  know  the  main  truths  of  the  gospd,  can  he  taught  to  say  hymns.  There  is  no 
doubt,  I  suppose,  that  schools  can  certainly  compass  as  much  as  this,  and  this  is,  I 
think^  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  For  although  we  know  but  too  wdl  that  the 
leanung  this  and  much  more  than  this,  is  very  &r  from  saving  our  souls  certainly 
or  flCDerally,  yet  it  is  no  leas  true  that  without  this  we  are  much  worse  off,  and 
mm  this  much  better  off.  It  is  at  least  giving  a  man  a  map  of  the  road,  which 
he  is  gdng,  which  will  keep  him  in  the  rij^t  way  if  he  usea  it  The  map  will  not 
make  his  limbs  stronger,  nor  his  spirits  mrmer ;  he  may  be  tfred  or  he  may  be 
indolent,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  lum  then.  But  suppose  a  man  furnished  with  a 
very  perfect  map  of  a  strange  country,  and  that  on  his  day'a  journey  he  has 
wasted  many  hours  by  sdng  off  his  road,  or  by  stopping  to  eat  and  to  revel,  and 
by  and  by  the  evening  is  coming  on,  and  he  Imows  not  where  he  is,  and  he  would 
liun  make  up  for  his  &mm  carelessness,  and  get  to  his  journey's  end  before  night 
comes  on.  The  map,  wluch  hitherto  has  been  carried  uselessly,  becomes  thenliis 
guide  and  his  best  friend.  80  it  has  been  known  to  be  often  unth  religions 
inotnictwii.    Neglected,  like  the  map,  whfle  the  mommg  was  iair,  and  we  cared 
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not  about  car  onward  journey ;  when  life  has  darkened,  and  tronblea  have  oome. 
and  a  man  baa  indeed  wanted  light  and  comfort,  then  the  inatmction  of  his  school 
has  been  known  to  flash  npon  his  mind,  and  more  especially  what  he  has  learnt  in 
psalms  and  hymns,  which  natorally  cleave  the  easiest  to  the  memoiy.  When  he 
wuuld  tarn  he  has  known  where  to  turn.  This  has  veiy  often  happened  as  the 
fruit  of  early  religions  instrnction,  when  that  instmction  has  been  in  no  way 
occompanied  with  education.  And  therefore,  as  all  our  chnroh  schools  can  un- 
doubtedly give  to  all  the  elements  of  religious  iostructien,  as  well  as  teach  all  to 
write  and  read,  they  deserve,  I  think,  our  most  earnest  support;  and  it  is  our 
part  to  help  according  to  our  best  ability  in  providing  eveiy  portion  of  the  kiu^ 
dom,  and  every  one  of  our  countrymen,  with  the  means  of  certainly  obtaining  so 
much  of  good. 

I  have  said  that  schools  can  certainly  give  religious  instruction,  but  that  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  will  give  religious  education.  I  dwell  on  this  disUnctaon  for  two 
several  reasons :  first,  because  it  concerns  us  all  in  our  own  private  relations,  to 
be  aware  of  the  enormous  difference  between  the  two:  secondly,  because,  con- 
founding  them  together,  we  either  expect  schools  to  eaooate,  which  very  likely 
they  will  not  be  able  to  do,  and  then  are  unreasonably  disappointed ;  or  else,  feel- 
ing sure  that  the  greater  good  of  education  is  not  certainly  to  be  looked  for,  we  do 
not  enough  value  the  lesser  good  of  instmction  which  can  be  given  certainly,  and 
thus  do  not  encourage  schools  so  much  as  we  ought.  Blementary  instruction  in 
religion  as  in  other  wings,  may  be  certainly  given  to  all  who  have  their  oommon 
natural  Acuities ;  that  is,  as  I  said,  the  catechism  and  hymns  may  be  made  to 
ba  learnt  by  heart,  and  the  great  truths  of  Christ's  Gkispel  may  be  taught  so  as  to 
be  known  and  remembered.  But  even  instruction,  when  we  go  beyond  the  ele- 
ments of  learning,  can  not  be  given  to  all  certainly ;  we  can  not  undertake  to  make 
every  boy,  even  if  we  have  the  whole  term  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  given  us  for 
the  experiment,  either  a  good  divine,  or  a  good  scholar,  or  to  be  a  master  of  any 
other  kind  of  knowledge.  This  can  not  be  done,  although,  as  far  as  instruction  is 
concerned,  schools  have  great  means  at  their  command,  nor  do  other  things  out  of 
school  very  much  interfere  with  their  efficacy.  But  to  give  a  man  a  Christian 
education,  is  to  make  him  love  God  as  well  as  know  him,  to  make  him  have  fiuth 
in  Christ,  as  well  as  to  have  been  taught  the  fiiots  that  He  died  for  our  sins  mid 
rose  again ;  to  make  him  open  his  heart  eagerly  to  every  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  well  as  to  have  been  taught  the  fact  as  it  is  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  that  He 
is  the  Lord  and  giver  of  spiritual  life.  And  will  mere  lessons  do  all  this, — ^when 
the  course  of  life  and  all  examples  around,  both  at  home  and  at  school,  with  a 
far  more  mighty  teaching,  and  one  to  which  our  natural  dispoutions  fiir  more 
readily  answer,  enforce  the  contrary  7  And  therefore  the  great  work  of  Christian 
education  is  not  the  direct  and  certain  fruit  of  building  schools  and  engaging 
schoolmasters,  but  something  far  beyond,  to  be  compassed  only  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  all  the  whole  church  and  nation, — ^by  the  schoolmaster  and  the  parent,  by  the 
schoolfellow  at  school,  and  by  the  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  by  the  clergyman 
in  his  calling,  by  the  landlord  in  his  callinff,  by  ihe  fiirmer  and  the  tradesman,  by 
the  laborer  and  the  professional  man,  and  tTie  man  of  independent  income,  whether 
large  or  small,  in  theirs,  by  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  by  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  in  parliament ;  by  each  and  all  of  these  laboring  to  remove  temptations 
to  evil,  to  make  good  easier  and  more  honored,  to  confirm  faith  and  holineas  in 
others  by  their  own  example ;  in  a  word,  to  make  men  love  and  gloriiy  their  God 
and  Saviour  when  they  see  the  blessed  fruits  of  His  kingdom  even  here  on  earth. 
And  to  bring  this  to  ourselves  more  closely  as  private  persons,  let  us  remember 
that  if  we  send  our  children  to  school,  although  we  give  up  their  instmoticm  to  the 
schoolmaster,  yet  we  can  not  give  up  their  education.  Their  education  goes  on 
out  of  school  as  well  as  in  school,  and  very  often  fiir  more  vigorously.  We  shall 
see  thia,  if  we  remember  again  that  the  great  work  of  education  is  to  make  na 
love  what  is  good,  and  therdbre  not  only  know  it,  but  do  it. 

I  speak  of  us  as  a  society,  as  a  school,  as  a  Christian  school,  as  a  place,  that  ia, 
to  which  the  sons  of  Christian  parents,  and  of  no  other,  are  sent  to  receive  a 
Christian  education.  Such  a  society  is  beyond  all  doubt  in  its  idea  or  institutioo 
a  temple  of  God ;  God's  blessing  is  upon  it,  Christ  and  Christ's  Spirit  dwell  in  tho 
midst  of  it. 

It  is  very  fearful  to  think  of  the  sin  and  the  shame  of  letting  this  temple  of  God  be 
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profaned,  of  lettiDg  it  be  so  overran  with  evil  thatfixmi  a  boose  of  prayer  itshoald 
bave  become  a  den  of  tbieves.  But,  is  it  not  a]so  an  enkindling  and  encouraging 
thought,  to  dwell  on  the  blessing  of  not  snfferiog  it  to  be  so  profaned ;  of  driv- 
ing  out  in  Christ's  power  the  evil  that  would  most  corrupt  us ;  of  being  indeed  a 
temple  of  (sod,  wherem  his  praise  should  be  not  only  spoken  with  our  lips,  but 
acted  in  our  lives  7 

I  think  that  this  is  very  encouraging  and  enkindling  to  every  one  who  wishes 
to  serve  God.  But  by  **  encouraging  and  enkindling,' '  I  mean  of  course,  enconr- 
aging  and  enkindling  to  exertion.  It  is  but  folly  to  say,  ^*  How  delightful  would  it 
be  if  it  were  so  I"  and  not  rather  to  say,  **  Tliis  is  indeed  so  glorious  and 
bleaaed  a  thing,  that  I  will  labor  heart  and  soul  that  it  shall  be  so.'' 

I  well  know  that  such  labor  becomes  us,  the  older  part  of  our  society,  most  of 
all,  and  that  our  sin  is  the  heaviest  of  all  if  we  neglect  it.  But  it  is  no  less  true 
that  you  have  your  share  in  the  work  also,  and  that  more  depends  upon  you  than 
upon  us.  Nor  is  your  edn  liffht  if  you  neglect  it  ^  I  mean  that  every  one  of  yon 
has  a  duty  to  perform  toward  the  school,  and  that  over  and  above  tbe  sin  of  his 
own  particular  ftults,  he  incurs  a  sin,  I  think  even  greater,  by  encouraging  faults, 
or  discouraging  good  in  others ;  and  farther  still,  that  he  incurs  a  sin,  less  I  grant 
than  in  the  last  case,  but  still  considerable,  by  being  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
conduct  of  others,  by  doing  nothing  to  discourage  evil,  nothing  to  encourage  good. 
The  actual  evil  which  may  exist  in  a  school  consists,  I  suppose,  first  of  all  in 
direct  sensual  wickedness,  such  as  drunkenness  and  other  things  forbidden  together 
with  drunkenness  in  the  scriptures.  It  would  consist,  secondly,  in  the  systematic 
practice  of  falsehood,— when  lies  were  told  constantly  by  the  great  majority,  and 
tolerated  by  all.  Thirdly,  it  would  consist  in  systematic  cruelty,  or  if  cruelty  be  too 
strong  a  word,  in  the  systematic  annoyance  of  the  weak  and  simple,  so  that  a  boy*s 
life  would  be  miserable  unless  he  learnt  some  portion  of  the  coarseness  and  spirit 
of  persecution  which  he  saw  in  all  around  him.  Fourthly,  i^  would  consist  in  a 
spirit  of  active  disobedience, — when  all  authority  was  hated,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral  pleasure  in  breaking  rules  simply  because  they  were  rules.  Fifthly,  it  would 
include  a  general  idleness,  when  every  one  did  as  little  as  he  possibly  could,  and 
the  whofe  tone  of  the  school  went  to  cry  down  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one 
boy  or  more,  to  shew  anything  like  diligence  or  a  wish  to  improve  himself. 
Sixthly,  there  would  be  a  prevailing  spirit  of  combination  in  evil  and  of  compan- 
ionship ;  by  which  a  boy  would  rep^d  himself  as  more  bound  to  his  companions 
in  ties  of  wickedness,  than  to  God  or  his  neighbor  in  any  ties  of  good ; — so  that 
he  would  labor  to  conceal  from  bis  parents  and  from  all  who  might  check  it,  the 
evil  state  of  things  around  him ;  considering  it  far  better  that  evil  should  exist, 
than  that  bis  companions  doing  evil  should  be  punished.  And  this  accomplice 
spirit,  this  brotherhood  of  wickedness,  is  just  the  opposite  of  Christian  love  or 
charity ;  for  as  St.  Paul  calls  charity  the  bond  of  perfectness,  so  this  dinging  of 
the  evil  to  one  another  is  the  bond  of  wickedness ;  it  is  that  without  which  wick- 
edness would  presently  fall  to  pieces  and  perish,  and  which  preserves  it  in 
existence  and  in  vigor. 

Let  these  six  things  exist  together,  and  the  profanation  of  the  temple  is  com- 
plete— it  is  become  a  den  of  thieves.  Then  whoever  passes  through  such  a  school 
may  undoubtedly,  by  God's  grace,  be  afterward  a  good  man,  but  so  far  as  his 
Bohool  years  have  any  effect  on  his  after  life,  he  must  be  utterly  mined.  An 
extraordinary  strength  of  constitution,  or  rather  a  miracle  of  God's  grace,  may 
possibly  have  enabled  him  to  breathe  an  air  so  pestilential  with  impunity ;  but 
although  he  may  have  escaped,  thousands  have  perished,  and  the  air  in  its  own 
properties  is  merely  deadly. 

The  sixth  evil  I  left  for  separate  consideration,  because  it  appeared  to  require  a 
fuller  notice.  And  its  very  name,  if  we  attend,  will  make  it  probable  that  it  does 
BO.  I  called  it  the  spirit  of  combination  and  companionship,  whereas  the  other 
evils  of  which  I  spoke  were  such  things  as  idleness,  fiilsehood,  drunkenness,  diso- 
bedience ;  names  very  different  in  their  character  from  combination  and  compan- 
ionship. They  are  very  different  in  this,  that  when  we  speak  of  idleness  or 
folsehood  we  mean  things  altogether  evil,  which  are  plainly  and  altogether  to  be 
avoided  and  abhorred ;  but  when  we  speak  of  combination  or  compflnionship,  we 
name  things  not  in  their  own  nature  evil,  thins^  which  have  a  fliood  sense  as  well 
as  a  bad  sense;  things,  therefore,  not  plainly  and  altogether,  but  only  upon  con- 
No.  12.— {TOL.  lY.,  No.  3.]— 36. 
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Biiieration  and  beyond  a  certain  point  to  be  avoided  and  ooodemned.  Here, 
therefore,  the  subject  mnst  be  gone  into  more  carefully ;  we  must  not  blame 
indiscriminately,  but  opening  gently  as  it  were,  what  lies  in  a  tangled  mass  before 
us,  we  must  so  learn,  if  we  can,  to  separate  the  evil  from  the  good. 

What  I  have  called  the  spirit  of  companionship,  is  that  feeling  by  which  we  are 
drawn  toward  our  equals,  while  we  are  conscious  that  they  and  we  stand  in  a 
c*ortain  relation  to  a  common  superior.     I  mean  that  the  feeling  of  oompanioDBhip, 
as  I  am  now  taking  it,  implies  that,  besides  the  persons  so  feeling  it,  and  who  are 
always  more  or  less  on  an  equality  with  each  other,  there  exists  also  some  superior 
party,  and  that  his  superiority  modifies  the  mutual  feeling  of  the  parties  on  an 
equality.     Thus  the  feeling  of  companionship  amongst  brothers  and  sistcre,  sup- 
|Kisc8  that  they  have  all  parents  also,  to  whom  they  stand  in  another  relation,  and 
not  in  that  of  companionship:  the  same  feeling  amongst  the  poor  suppoeea  that 
they  have  also  something  to  no  with  the  rich,  the  eame  feeling  amongst  subjects 
supposes  that  they  have  a  government,  and  if  it  could  exist  amongst  all  mankind 
toward  each  other  as  men,  then  it  would  imply  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  he 
interfered  in  the  affaire  of  mankind.    The  first  element  then  in  this  sense  of  com- 
panionship is  sympathy,  a  feeling  that  we  are  alike  as  in  many  other  things,  so 
also  in  our  relation  to  some  other  party ;  that  our  hopes  and  fears  with  respect  to 
this  party  are  in  each  of  us  the  same.     And  thus  far  the  feeling  is  natural  and 
quite  blameless,  s}-mpathy  boin,£^  a  very  just  cause  why  we  should   be  drawn 
together.    But  then  this  sympathy  is  accompanied  very  often  with  a  total  want  of 
sympathy  so  far  as  regards  our  common  superior ;  as  we  who  are  each  other's 
companions  have  with  respect  to  him  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  so  we  often  think 
that  he  and  we  have  not  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  or  in  other  words  the  same 
interest,  in  any  degree  at  all ;  but  that  his  interest  is  one  thing,  and  ours  is  the 
very  contrary. 

So  that  while  there  is  a  sympathy  between  us  and  our  companions,  there  is  also 
between  us  and  our  superior  the  very  contrary  to  sympathy,  we  conceive  ourselves 
placed  toward  him  in  actual  opposition. 

But  if  he  too  could  be  taken  into  our  bond  of  sympathy,  if  we  could  ^1  that  ^ 

his  interests  and  ours  are  also  the  same,  no  less  than  cure  and  our  companions*, 
then  the  feeling  of  companionship,  if  I  may  so  speak,  being  extended  to  all  our 
relations,  would  produce  no  harm  at  all,  but  merely  good  :  it  would  then,  in  fact, 
be  no  other  than  the  perfection  of  our  nature, — perfect  love. 

Let  companionship  expand  into  communion.  Yon  are  companions  of  one 
another,  with  many  natural  sympathies  of  age,  of  employment,  of  place,  and  of 
constitution  of  body  and  mind.  But  you  are  companions  of  us  too,  companions  in 
our  common  work,  which  is  your  good,  earthly  and  eternal ;  you  are  companions 
of  all  God^s  saints  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  warfare ;  you  are  companions 
— ^high  and  most  presumptuous  as  the  word  wore  in  itself,  yet  God-s  infinite  love 
has  sanctioned  it — ^you  are  companions  of  Him  who  ia  not  ashamed  to  call  n.« 
brethren,  who  bore  and  bears  our  nature,  who  died  as  we  shall  all  die.  Bear  all 
these  relationships  in  mind,  and  then,  as  I  said,  companionship  is  become  com- 
munion, the  bond  of  wickedness  is  become  the  bond  of  perfectness,  we  are  one 
with  each  other,  and  with  Christ,  and  with  God. — 8ennon$;  last  volume,  pp. 
55,  57, 58,  66,  67,  68,  74,  75,  76,  77,  82,  83,  90,  91, 92,  93,  94. 

But  it  was  not  in  preaching  alone,  as  we  have  said,  that  Arnold 
gave  religious  instruction  to  his  pupils.  **No  direct  instruction," 
says  one  of  them,  "  could  leave  on  their  minds  a  livelier  image  of  his 
disgust  at  moral  evil,  than  the  black  cloud  of  indignation  which 
passed  over  his  &ce  when  speaking  of  the  crimes  of  Napoleon,  or  of 
Csesar,  and  the  dead  pause  which  followed,  as  if  the  acts  had  just 
been  committed  in  his  very  presence.  No  expression  of  his  re\'er- 
cnce  for  a  high  standard  of  Christian  excellence  could  have  been  more 
striking  than  the  almost  involuntary  expressions  of  admiration  which 
broke  from  him  whenever  mention  was  made  of  St.  Louis  of  France.'' 
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So,  through  all  the  studies  under  his  direction,  there  streamed  the  ray 
of  light  from  his  own  lofty  faith,  breaking  in  upon  the  darkest  passages 
of  history  or  of  literature,  bringing  out«U  the  brighter  ones,  and. aid- 
ing those  who  sat  beholding,  to  a  faith  as  lofty  and  as  illumining  as 
that  of  their  master.  When  he  found,  one  day,  that  the  change 
from  the  chamber  of  a  dying  pupil  to  the  recitation  room  was  very 
marked,  he  announced  to  his  class  that  he  should  hereafter  begin  their 
lessons  with  a  prayer,  this  being  additional  to  the  prayers  for  the  en- 
tire school ;  his  object,  as  he  said,  Deing  to  make  his  school  work  so 
really  religious,  that  "  the  transition  to  it  from  a  death-bed  would  be 
slight"  It  was  by  these  means,  even  more  than  by  those  of  the 
chapel,  that  his  religious  reforms  were  extended,  so  that  his  system 
of  education  was  confessed  to  be  "  not  based  upon  religion,  but  itself 
religious."  From  any  praises  of  his  system,  as  he  conceived  it,  he 
would  not  have  shrunk ;  he  did  not  regard  it  as  his  so  much  as  his 
Lord  and  Master's.  But  from  any  declaration  that  the  system  was  car- 
ried out  in  his  school,  he  recoiled  at  once.  "  I  dread,"  he  would  say, 
*^  to  hear  this  called  a  religious  school.  I  know  how  much  there  is 
to  be  done  before  it  can  really  be  called  so."  This  very  conscious- 
ness of  imperfection  proved  the  greatness  of  the  perfection  at  which 
he  aimed ;  and,  more  than  any  thing  which  he  did,  perhaps,  that 
which  he  was  seen  to  be  endeavoring  to  do,  bore  up  his  pupils  to  the 
heights  where  he  was  pausing,  only  to  ascend  above  them. 

Oomparatively  a  small  number  of  the  boys  at  Rugby  knew  Arnold 
as  their  every-day  teacher.  To  those  of  the  younger  classes  he  gave 
no  school  instruction  beyond  hearing  their  lessons  at  intervals.  But 
his  influence  was  not  the  less  universal ;  it  was  felt  in  the  course  of 
instruction  as  marked  and  as  carried  out ;  his  being  the  selection  of 
the  studies,  and  his  the  system  on  which  they  were  pursued.  On 
these  topics  we  must,  of  course,  enlarge. 

A  reference  to  the  tabular  view  of  studies  already  given  will  sliow 
the  materiab  of  which  Arnold  made  up  his  course.  Foremost 
amongst  them,  the  great  staple  of  culture,  stand  the  classics.  At  first 
disposed  to  abridge  the  time  usually  given  to  these  studies,  Arnold 
was  afterwards  inclined  to  enhance  rat^r  than  diminish  their  import- 
ance. When  he  entered  upon  his  Rugby  duties,  a  general  clamor 
had  arisen  against  classical  instruction,  as  assuming  a  place  altogether 
above  its  merits  or  its  advantages ;  and  his  avowed  purposes  as  a  re- 
former, led  him  to  regard  himself,  as  they  led  others  to  regard  him, 
in  some  sort  pledged  to  confine  this  branch  of  education  to  more  re- 
stricted limits.  But  as  his  experience  increased,  and  the  resources  of 
the  classical  department  opened  more  and  more  beneath  his  manage- 
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ment,  he  not  only  acknowledged,  but  applied  them  with  greater  ap- 
preciation and  stronger  confidence.  "  He  was  the  first  Englishman,'^ 
says  his  pnpil  and  biographer,  ^  who  drew  attention  in  oar  public 
schools,  to  the  historical,  political  and  philosophical  value  of  philolo- 
gy, and  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  rerbal 
criticism  and  el^^nt  scholarship  of  the  last  centnry.''  Nor  was  this 
all  which  gave  life  to  classical  study  in  his  hands.    He  entered  into  ; 

the  spirit  of  the  great  authors  of  antiquity ;  if  he  was  reading  a  his- 
torian with  his  class,  he  too,  was  a  historian  for  the  time ;  if  they  were  l 
studying  a  poet,  he  showed  them  by  his  own  expressive  earnestness, 
what  it  was  to  share  a  poet's  feeling  and  a  poet's  power ;  whatever,  in 
short,  the  text-book,  it  was  to  the  teacher  and  to  all  his  respon- 
sive pupils,  the  living  companionship  of  the  writers,  as  much  so 
as  if  the  writer  were  their  contemporary  and  their  countryman. 
"  Do'nt  yon  find  the  repetition  of  the  same  lessons  irksome  ?"  was  a 
question  to  which  Arnold  could  honestly  reply,  "  No,  there  is  a  con- 
stant freshness  in  them ;  I  find  something  new  in  them  every  time  I 
go  over  them."  Where  would  be  the  still  prevailing  distrust  of  the 
classics  if  they  were  taught  in  this  way  ?  Who  would  stay  to  wran- 
gle about  the  philology  or  the  mental  discipline  involved  in  the 
study,  if  it  thus  comprehended  not  only  all  that  lived  in  the  past,  bat 
all  that  is  yet  living  in  the  present  ? 
Let  Arnold  speak  for  himself. 

It  may  freelj  be  confessed  that  the  first  origm  of  daflsical  education  affords 
in  itself  no  reasons  for  its  being  continued  now.  When  Latin  and  Greek  were 
almost  the  only  written  languages  of  civilized  man,  it  is  manifest  that  they  mus»t 
have  fumiahed  the  subjects  of  all  liberal  education.  The  question  therefore  is 
whoDy  changed,  since  the  growth  of  a  complete  literature  in  other  languages; 
since  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  England,  have  each  produced  their 
philosophers,  their  poetig,  and  their  historians,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  although  there  is  not  the  same  reason  now  which  existed  three  or  four 

centuries  ago  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  yet  there  is  another 

no  less  substantial.    Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your  schools,  and  you  coniSno 

the  views  of  the  existing  generation  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  prede- 

[.  oessors:  you  will  cut  off  so  many  centuries  of  the  world's  experience,  and  place 

us  in  the  same  state  as  if  the  human  race  had  first  come  into  existence  in  tlie  * 

year  1500.    For  it  is  nothing  to  say  that  a  few  learned  individuals  might  still  ( 

study  classical  literature ;  the  effect-  tHX>duoed  on  the  public  mind  would  be  no 
greater  than  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  labors  of  our  oriental  scholars ; 
it  would  not  spread  beyond  themselves,  and  men  in  general  after  a  few  genera- 
tions would  know  as  little  of  Greece'  and  Rome,  ea  they  do  actually  of  Chuia 
and  Ilindoostan.  But  such  an  ignorance  would  be  incalculably  more  to  be  re- 
gretted. With  the  Asiatic  mind,  we  liavo  no  nearer  connection  or  sympathy 
than  that  which  is  derived  from  our  common  humanity.  But  the  mind  of  the 
Greek  and  of  the  Roman  is  in  all  the  essential  points  of  its  constitution  our 
own ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  our  own  mind  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfection.  Wide  as  is  the  difference  between  us  with  respect  to 
those  physical  instruments  which  minister  to  our  uses  or  our  pleasures ;  although 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  steam-engines,  no  printing-presses,  no  mariner's 
compass,  no  telescopes^  no  microscopes,  no  gunpowder;  yet  in  ouruMral  andpo* 
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fitical  yiewB,  in  those  matters  which  most  determine  hmnan  character,  there  is 
a  perfect  resemblance  in  these  respecta  ArLstotle,  and  Plato,  and  Thucydides, 
aixl  Cicero,  and  Tacitus,  are  most  untruly  called  ancient  writers ;  they  are  vir- 
tually our  own  oountiymen  and  contemporaries,  but  have  the  advantage  which 
is  enjoyed  by  intelligent  travelers,  that  their  observation  has  been  exercised  in 
a  field  out  of  the  reach  of  common  men ;  and  that  having  thus  seen  in  a  man- 
ner with  our  eyes  what  we  can  not  see  for  ourselves,  their  conclusions  are  such 
as  bear  upon  our  own  circumstances,  while  their  information  has  all  the  charm 
of  novelty,  and  all  the  value  of  a  mass  of  new  and  pertinent  facts,  illustrative 
of  the  great  science  of  the  nature  of  civilized  man. 

Now,  when  it  is  said,  that  men  in  manliood  so  often  throw  their  Greek  and 
Latin  aside,  and  that  this  very  fact  shows  the  uselessness  of  their  early  studies, 
it  is  much  more  true  to  say  that  it  shows  how  completely  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  would  be  forgotten,  if  our  system  of  education  did  not  keep  up  the 
knowledge  of  it  But  it  by  no  means  shows  that  system  to  be  useless,  unless 
it  followed  that  when  a  man  hud  afdde  his  Greek  and  Latin  books,  he  forgot  also 
all  that  he  had  ever  gained  from  them.  This,  however,  is  so  &r  from  being  the 
case,  that  even  where  the  results  of  a  classical  education  are  least  tangible,  and 
least  appreciated  even  by  the  individual  himselfl  still  the  mind  often  retains 
much  of  the  effect  of  its  early  studies  in  the  general  liberality  of  its  tastes  and  ^ 
comparative  comprehensiveness  of  its  views  and  notions.  3 

Ah  this  supposes,  indeed,  that  classical  instruction  should  be  sensibly  con> 
ducted ;  it  requires  that  a  classical  teacher  should  be  fully  acquainted  with 
modem  history  and  modem  literature,  no  less  than  with  those  of  Greece  and 
Roma  What  is,  or  perhaps  what  used  to  be,  called  a  mere  scholar,  can  not 
possibly  communicate  to  his  pupils  the  main  advantagesof  a  classical  education. 

The  knowledge  of  the  past  is  valuable,  because  without  it  our  knowledge  of 
the  present  and  the  future  must  be  scanty ;  but  if  the  knowledge  of  the  past  be 
confined  wholly  to  itself  i£,  instead  of  being  made  to  bear  upon  things  around 
us,  it  be  totally  isolated  fh)m  them,  and  so  disguised  by  vagueness  and  misap- 
prehension as  to  appear  incapable  of  illustrating  them,  then  indeed  it  becomes 
little  better  than  laborious  trifiing,  and  they  who  declaim  against  it  may  be 
fully  forgiven. — Miacdlaneoua  TTorAw,  pp.  348-350. 

The  studies  which  Arnold  introduced  or  developed  at  Rugby,  were 
not  numerous.  The  table  shows  how  prominent  a  place  was  assign- 
ed to  Scriptural  instruction,  including  exegesis  and  church  history  ; 
besides  which  we  find  history,  modern  as  well  as  ancient,  geography, 
mathematics,  and  the  modem  languages,  of  which  not  only  French, 
but  German,  was  taught  Arnold  laid  no  great  stress  upon  any  of 
these  studies  but  the  first,  the  Scriptural ;  not  that  he  neglected  or 
undervalued  any  of  them,  but  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  agree  with 
those  who  thought  the  introduction  of  such  a  branch  as  modern  his- 
tory, for  example,  to  be  in  itself  a  proof  of  progress.  The  "  favorite 
notion  of  filling  boys  with  useful  information"  was  no  favorite  with 
him.  "  It  is  not  so  much  an  object,"  he  said,  "  to  give  boys  *  useful 
information,'  as  to  facilitate  their  gaining  it  hereafter  for  themselves, 
and  to  enable  them  to  turn  it  to  account  when  gained."  Modern  his- 
tory, therefore,  was  not  to  be  made  much  of  at  the  expense  of  ancient 
history,  or  of  any  other  study  which  was  equally  essential  to  the  end 
in  view.  "  I  assume  it  certainly,"  he  wrote  in  relation  to  the  study 
of  modem  languages,  ^  as  the  foundation  of  all  my  view  of  the  case, 
that  boys  at  a  public  school  will  never  learn  to  speak  or  pronounce 
French  well  under  any  circumstanoes.     But  to  most  of  our  boys,  to 
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read  it  will  be  of  far  more  use  than  to  speak  it ;  and  if  they  learn  it 
grammatically  as  a  dead  language,  I  am  sure  that  whenever  they  have 
any  occasion  to  speak  it,  as  in  going  abroad,  for  instance,  they  will  be 
able  to  do  it  very  rapidly."  Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  all  these 
statements,  they  show  the  consistency  of  him  who  made  them. 

The  sixth  form  of  the  school  was  that  which  Arnold  himself  in- 
structed. He  taught  them  on  the  principles  which  he  maintained  for 
the  whole  school.  There  was  no  effort  to  cram  them  with  facts  or 
with  rules,  no  long-winded  discourse  of  any  kind  or  upon  any  subject. 
If  he  was  lecturing,  he  spoke  to  the  point.  If  he  was  hearing  a  reci- 
tation, he  said  as  little  as  possible,  teaching  the  boys  by  questions 
rather  than  by  explanations,  and  so  keeping  them  at  work  for  them- 
selves. In  neither  case,  however,  was  there  any  thing  like  an  appear- 
ance of  isolation  or  of  indifference  on  his  part ;  his  pupils  saw  that 
he  was  working  with  them,  and  that  what  he  would  not  do  was  sim- 
ply working  for  them,  while  they  sat  idle.  His  great  aim  was  to  de- 
velop the  intellect  of  every  boy,  to  teach  each  one  exactly  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  him  independent  so  ^  as  was  desirable.  ^  You 
come  here  not  to  read,  but  to  learn  how  to  read,"  was  one  of  his  say- 
ings expressive  of  his  leading  principle  of  instruction.  '^  I  call  that 
the  best  theme,"  he  observed,  ^  which  shows  that  the  boy  has  read 
and  thought  for  himself,"  and  to  enable  every  one  thus  to  read  and 
think  for  himself  was  always  the  grand  object.  *^  My  own  lessons 
with  the  sixth  form,"  he  writes  to  an  intimate  friend,  "  are  directed 
now,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  the  furnishing  rules  or  formulae  for 
them  to  work  with,  viz.:  rules  to  be  observed  in  translation,  principles 
of  taste  as  to  the  choice  of  English  words,  as  to  the  keeping  or  vary- 
ing idioms  and  metaphors,  <&;c. ;  or  in  history,  rules  of  evidence  or 
general  forms,  or  for  the  dissection  of  campaigns,  or  the  estimating 
the  importance  of  wars,  revolutions,  <&c.'  This,  together  with  the 
opening,  as  it  were,  the  sources  of  knowledge,  by  telling  them  where 
they  can  find  such  and  such  things,  and  giving  them  a  notion  of  crit- 
icism, not  to  swallow  things  whole,  as  the  scholars  of  an  earlier  peri- 
od too  often  did, — this  is  what  I  am  laboring  at,  much  more  than 
giving  information." 

We  gladly  give  way  to  his  biographer  to  complete  the  porti'ait  of 
Arnold  as  the  teacher  of  the  sixth  form. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto  to  represent  his  principles  of  education  as  distinct 
from  himself,  but  in  proportion  as  we  approach  his  individual  teaching,  this 
beoomes  impracticable ;  the  system  is  lost  in  the  roan ;  the  recollections  of  the 
head-master  of  Ru^by  are  inseparable  from  the  recollections  of  the  personal  guide 
and  friend  of  his  scholars.  They  will  at  onoe  recall  those  little  traits  which,  how- 
ever minute  in  themselves,  will  to  them  suggest  a  lively  image  of  his  wbolo 
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manner.  They  will  remember  the  glance,  with  which  he  looked  round  iu  the  few 
moments  of  silence  before  the  lesson  began,  and  which  seemed  to  speak  his  sense 
of  his  own  position  and  of  theirs  also,  as  the  heads  of  a  great  school ;  the  attitode 
in  which  he  stood,  turning  over  the  pages  of  Facciolati^s  Lexicon,  or  Pole's 
Synopsis,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  boy  who  was  pausing  to  give  an  answer ; 
the  well  known  changes  and  of  his  voice  and  manner,  so  foithfiilly  representing 
the  feeling  within.  They  will  recollect  the  pleased  look  and  the  cheerful 
"  Thank  you,"  which  followed  upon  a  successful  answer  or  translation :  th^  full 
of  his  countenance  with  its  deepening  severity,  the  stern  elevation  of  the  eyebrows, 
the  sudden  ^*  Sit  down,''  which  followed  upon  the  reverse ;  the  courtesy  and 
almost  deference  to  the  boys,  as  to  his  equals  in  society,  so  long  as  there  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  friendliness  of  their  relation ;  the  startling  earnestness  with 
which  he  would  check  in  a  moment  the  slightest  ^proach  to  levity  or  imperti- 
nence ;  the  confidence  with  which  he  addressed  them  in  his  half-yearly  exhorta- 
tions ;  the  expressioDs  of  delight  with  which,  when  they  had  been  doing  well,  he 
would  say  that  it  was  a  constant  pleasure  to  him  to  come  into  the  library.  *  * 
The  interest  in  their  work,  which  this  metho<i  excited  in  the  boys,  was  consid- 
erably enhanced  by  the  respect  which,  even  without  regard  to  his  general  char- 
acter, was  inspured  by  the  qualities  brought  out  prominently  in  the  ordinary' 
course  of  lessons.  They  were  conscious  of  (what  was  indeed  implied  in  his 
method  itself)  the  absence  of  display,  which  made  it  clear  that  what  he  said 
was  to  instruct  them,  not  to  exhibit  his  own  powers ;  they  oould  not  but  be  struck 
by  his  never  concealing  difficulties  and  always  confcWmg  ignorance  ;  acknowledg- 
ing mistakes  in  his  edition  of  Thucydides,  and  on  Latin  verses,  mathematics  or 
foreign  languages,  appealing  for  help  or  information  to  boys  whom  he  thought 
butter  qualified  than  himself  to  give  it  Even  as  an  example,  it  was  not  without 
its  use,  to  witness  daily  the  power  of  combination  and  concentration  on  his  fttvorito 
subjects  which  had  marked  him  even  from  a  boy ;  and  which  especially  appeared 
in  his  illustrations  of  ancient  by  modern,  and  modern  by  ancient  history.  The 
wide  discursiveness  with  which  he  brought  the  several  parts  of  their  work  to  bear 
on  each  other ;  the  readiness  with  which  he  referred  them  to  the  sources  and 
authorities  of  information,  when  himself  ignorant  of  it ;  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  tracked  them  out  when  unknown, — taught  them  how  wide  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge really  was.  In  poetry  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  oatch  something  of  the 
delight  and  almost  fervor,  with  which,  as  he  came  to  any  striking  passage,  he 
would  hang  over  it,  reading  it  over  and  over  again,  and  dwelling  upon  it  for  the 
mere  pleasure  which  every  word  seemed  to  give  him.  In  history  or  philosophy, 
events,  sayings,  and  authors  would,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  quoted  them, 
become  fixed  in  the  memory  of  his  pupils,  and  give  birth  to  thoughts  and  in- 
quiries long  afterward,  which,  had  they  been  derived  through  another  medium, 
would  have  been  forgotten  or  remained  unfruitful.  The  very  scantiness  with 
which  he  occasionally  dealt  out  his  knowledge,  when  not  satisfied  that  the  boys 
could  enter  into  it,  whilst  it  often  provoked  a  half-angry  feeling  o(  disappoint- 
ment in  those  who  eagerly  trcasureid  up  all  that  he  uttered,  lefl  an  impression 
that  the  source  from  which  they  drew  was  unexhausted  and  unfathomed,  and  to 
all  that  he  did  say  gave  a  double  value. — Life  and  Correspondence^  pp.  91, 
93, 94. 

A  closer  relation  than  that  between  the  teacher  and  the  mere  pupil 
existed  between  the  head-master  and  his  sixth  form.  According  to 
the  common  practice  in  the  public  schools  of  England,  the  upper 
class  constituted  a  band  of  sub-masters,  as  it  were,  intermediate 
between  their  instructors  and  their  schoolmates,  invested  with  a 
power  "  to  be  exercised  by  them,"  as  Arnold  describes  it,  "  over  the 
lower  boys  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  regular  government  amongst 
the  boys  themselves."  To  enforce  this  power,  certain  members  of  the 
class,  called  praipostors,  were  authorized  to  inflict  personal  chastise- 
ment on  those  who  resisted  them.     Against  this  system,  involving  as 
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it  did  the  custom  of  fagging,  (to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,)  a 
very  strong  feeling  had  been  aroused  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  removal 
to  Rugby ;  and  amongst  the  reforms  which  many  anticipated  from 
him,  none,  perhaps,  was  more  generally  looked  for  than  the  abolition 
or  at  any  rate  the  modification  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  sixth 
form.  He  checked  the  abuses  that  he  discovered,  but  he  <Ud  no 
more ;  on  the  contrary  he  maintained  the  system,  asserting  that  ^  a 
government  amongst  the  boys  themselves  being  necessary,  the  actual 
constitution  of  public  schools  places  it  in  the  best  possible  hands." 
But  Arnold  understood  it  as  something  more  than  a  means  of  disci- 
pHne.  *'  He  who  wishes  really  to  improve  public  education,"  he  sud, 
^  would  do  well  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  point,  and  to  consider 
how  there  can  be  infused  into  a  society  of  boys  such  elements  as, 
without  being  too  dissimilar  to  coalesce  thoroughly  with  the  rest, 
shall  yet  be  so  superior  as  to  raise  the  character  of  the  whole.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any  school  has  as  yet  fully  solved  this 
problem.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  in  the  peculiar  relation  of 
the  highest  form  to  the  rest  of  the  boys,  such  as  it  exists  in  our  great 
public  schools,  there  is  to  be  found  the  best  means  of  answering  it'' 
Accordingly  Arnold  employed  the  boys  of  the  sixth  form  not  only  as 
aid-de-camps  to  ensure  order  in  the  school,  but  as  missionaries  to 
infuse  a  higher  spirit  and  a  nobler  purpose.  His  dependence,  to  the 
proper  degree,  on  their  cooperation,  his  making  them  his  fellow- 
workers  and  his  chosen  fiiends,  was  touching  to  behold.  '*  When  I 
have  confidence  in  the  sixth,"  he  once  said  to  them,  ^  there  is  no  post 
in  England  which  I  would  exchange  for  this;  but  if  they  do  not 
support  me,  I  must  go." 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  of  Arnold's  strongest  reasons  for 
keeping  up  the  authority  of  the  sixth  form, — the  influence  which  the 
exercise  of  it  would  have  upon  its  possessors.  "They  look  upon 
themselves,"  he  said,  "as  answerable  for  the  character  of  the  school, 
and  by  the  natural  effect  of  their  position,  acquire  a  manliness  of 
mind  and  habits  of  conduct  infinitely  superior,  generally  speaking,  to 
those  of  young  men  of  the  same  age  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same 
advantages."  A  precisely  similar  motive  induced  him  to  retain  the 
system  of  fagging.  "  The  discipline,"  he  says,  "  to  which  boys  are 
thus  subjected,  and  the  quickness,  handiness,  though tfulness  and 
punctuality,  which  they  learn  from  some  of  the  services  required  of 
them,  are  no  despicable  part  of  education." 

Fagging,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  subjection  of  the  younger  boys  of 
a  school  to  the  elder  ones ;  but  it  is  a  subjection  to  regularly  consti- 
tuted authority,  that  is,  to  the  members  of  the  upper  class  or  classes. 
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This  was  not  exposing  the  younger  boys,  according  to  Arnold's  view, 

to  abuse  from  their  seniors.     He  writes  as  follows : — 

It  is  important  to  distlngnlsli  snoh  acts  of  oppression  as  belong  properly  to  the 
system  of  tagging,  from  such  as  arise  merely  from  superior  physical  force,  and 
consequently  exist  as  much,  I  believe,  a  thousand  times  more,  in  those  schools 
where  there  is  no  lesal  fagging.  For  instance,  your  correspondent*  complains  of 
the  tyranny  practiced  at  Winchester  at  bed-time,  "  tossing  in  the  blanket,  tying 
toes,  bolstering,  &c."  These,  indeed,  are  most  odious  practices,  but  what  have 
they  to  do  wiSi  &gging  7  I  have  known  them  to  exist  at  private  schools,  where 
there  was  no  fagging,  to  a  degree  of  intolerable  cruelty.  In  college,  at  Win- 
chester, where  there  were  two  or  three  priefects  in  every  chamber,  I  scarcely 
remember  them  to  have  been  practiced  at  all  during  the  period  of  which  I  can 
speak  from  my  own  experience.  And  this  is  natural ;  for  the  boys  who  delight 
in  this  petty  tyranny  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  the  oldest  in  a  school, 
and  still  less  amongst  those  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  highest  rank  in  it ; 
they  are  either  middle-aged  boys,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  or  such  older  boys  as 
never  distinguish  themselves  for  any  good,  and  who,  never  rising  high  in  the 
school,  are  by  a  system  of  fagging,  and  by  that  only,  restrained  from  abusing  their 
size  and  strength  in  tyranny.  Other  abuses  which  your  correspondent  mentions, 
such  as  toasting,  lighting  fires,  &c.,  arise  so  far  from  a  system  of  fagging,  that  this 
system,  when  ill-regulated,  allows  a  certain  well-defined  class  of  boys  to  exact 
services  which  otherwise  would  be  exacted  merely  by  the  strongest.  But  I  said, 
what  every  one  must  be  aware  of,  that  the  government  of  boys,  like  every  other 
government,  requires  to  be  watched,  or  it  will  surely  be  guilty  of  abuses.  Those 
menial  offices,  which  were  exacted  from  the  juniors  at  Winchester,  were  only 
required  of  them  because  the  attendance  of  servants  was  so  exceedingly  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  accommodations  of  the  boys  in  many  particulars  so  greatly 
neglected.  If  you  do  not  provide  servants  to  clean  the  boys'  shoes,  to  supply 
them  with  water  of  a  morning,  or  to  wait  on  them  at  ^heir  meals,  undoubtedly 
the  more  powerful  among  them,  whether  the  power  be  natural  or  artificial,  will 
get  these  things  done  for  them  by  the  weaker ;  but  supply  the  proper  attendance, 
and  all  this  ceases  immediately.  There  will  remain  many  miscellaneous  services, 
such  as  watching  for  balls  at  cricket  or  fives,  carrying  messages,  &c.,  which 
servants  undoubtedly  can  not  be  expected  always  to  perform,  and  which  yet 
belong  to  that  general  authority  vestei  in  the  boys  of  the  highest  form.  They 
belong  to  that  general  authority,  and  are  therefore  now  clMmed  as  rightfully  due ; 
but  if  there  were  no  such  authority,  they  would  be  claimed  by  the  stronger  from 
the  weaker.  For  I  assume  it  as  a  certain  &ct,  that  if  you  have  two  or  three 
hundred  boys  living  with  one  another  as  a  distinct  society,  there  will  be  some  to 
command,  as  in  all  other  societies,  and  others  to  obey ;  the  only  difiercnce  is, 
that  the  present  system  first  of  all  puts  the  power  into  the  best  hands ;  ^d, 
secondly,  by  recognizing  it  as  legal,  is  far  better  able  to  limit  its  exercise  and  to 
pi*event  its  abuses,  than  it  could  be  if  the  whole  were  a  mere  irregular  dominion 
of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker. — Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  374,  375. 

In  the  same  article  from  which  the  preceding  defence  of  fagging 

has  been  extracted,  Arnold  explains  his  retention  of  flogging. 

The  total  abandonment  of  corporeal  punishment  for  the  faults  of  young  boys 
appears  to  me  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  absolutely  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  of 
course  most  desirable  that  all  punishment  should  be  superseded  by  the  force  of 
moral  motives ;  and  up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  practicable.  All  endeavors  so  to 
dispense  with  flogging  are  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  a  schoolmaster ;  and  by 
these  moans  the  amount  of  corporeal  punishment  inflicted  may  be,  and  in  fact  has 
been,  in  more  than  one  instance,  reduced  to  something  very  inconsiderable.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  get  rid  of  punishment  by  lessening  the  amount  of  faults,  and 
another  to  say,  that  even  if  the  faults  are  committed,  the  punishment  ought  not  to 
be  inflicted.  Now  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  faults  will  never  occur ;  and  it  is  very 
essential  toward  impressing  on  a  boy's  mind  the  natural  impcrfectness  and  buIh 
ordination  of  his  condition,  that  his  faults  and  the  state  of  his  character  being 
different  from  what  they  are  in  after  life,  so  the  nature  of  his  punishment  should 

*  Of  the  Journal  or  Education,  for  which  Arnold  was  writing. 
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be  different  also,  lest  by  any  means  he  should  iinito  the  pride  and  self-importanoe 
of  manhood  with  a  boy^s  moral  carelessness  and  low  notions  of  moral  responsibility. 
The  bcau-ideal  of  sohool  discipline,  with  regard  to  young  boys,  would  appear  to 
be  this ;  that  whilst  corporeal  punishment  was  retained  on  principle  as  fitly  an- 
swering to,  and  marking  the  naturally  inferior  state  of,  boyhood,  morally  and  in- 
tellectually,  and  therefore  as  conveying  no  peculiar  degradation  to  persons  in  such 
a  state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by  the 
several  boys  as  individuals  to  escape  from  the  natural  punishment  of  their  ago  by 
rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone  of  principle.  While  we  told  them  that,  as 
being  boys,  they  were  not  degraded  by  being  punished  as  boys,  we  should  tell 
them  also,  that  in  proportion  as  we  saw  them  trying  to  anticipate  their  age  morally, 
so  we  should  delight  to  anticipate  it  also  in  our  treatment  of  them  personally ;  that 
every  approach  to  the  steadiness  of  principle  shown  in  manhood  should  be 
consider^  as  giving  a  claim  to  the  respectabili^*'  of  manhood ;  that  we  should  bo 
deUghted  to  forget  the  inferiority  of  their  age,  as  they  labored  to  lessen  their, 
moral  and  intellectual  inferiority.  This  would  be  a  discipline  truly  generous  and 
wise,  in  one  word,  truly  Christian ;  making  an  increase  of  dignity  the  ceitain 
consequence  of  increased  virtuous  effort,  but  giving  no  countenance  to  that  barba- 
rian pride  which  claims  the  treatment  of  a  freeman  and  an  equal,  while  it 
cherishes  all  the  carelessness,  the  folly,  and  the  low  and  selfish  principle  of  a  slave. 
— Miscellaneou$  Works,  pp.  368,  369. 

"Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  he  retained,"  sajs 

'  Arnold^s  biographer,  "  but  it  was  confined  to  moral  offenses  such  as 

lying,  drinking,  and  habitual  idleness,  while  his  aversion  to  inflicting 

it  rendered  it  still  less  frequent  in  practice  than  it  would  have  been 

according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  it." 

One  of  Arnold's  pupils,  from  whom  we  have  gladly  quoted  already, 
describes  the  \'isit  of  three  of  the  younger  boys,  "  late  for  locking-up," 
to  the  study  of  the  head-master.  It  is  so  true  a  picture  of  Arnold's 
dealings  with  his  pupils,  that  we  transcribe  it,  as  a  corrective  of  the 
ideas  suggested  by  our  recent  extracts. 

"  Thaf  s  the  library  door,''  said  £ast  in  a  whisper,  pushing  Tom  forward,  lite 
sound  of  merry  voices  and  laughter  came  from  within,  and  his  first  hesitating 
knock  was  unanswered.  But  at  the  second,  the  doctor's  voice  said  ^^  Come  in,'* 
and  Tom  turned  the  handle,  and  he,  with  the  othei-s  behind  him,  sidled  into  the 
room. 

Tllo  doctor  looked  up  from  his  task  ;  he  was  working  away  with  a  great  chisel 
at  the  bottom  of  abbey's  sailing  boat,  the  lines  of  which  he  was  no  doubt  fashion- 
ing on  the  model  of  one  of  Nicias'  galleys.  Round  him  stood  three  or  four 
children  ;  the  candles  burnt  brightly  on  a  large  table  at  the  further  end,  covered 
with  books  and  papers,  and  a  great  fire  threw  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  rest  of  the 
room.  All  looked  so  kindly  and  homely  and  comfortable,  that  the  boys  took  heart 
in  a  moment,  and  Tom  advanced  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  great  sofa.  The 
doctor  nodded  to  the  children,  who  went  out,  casting  curious  and  amused  glances 
at  the  three  young  scarecrows. 

^'  Well,  my  little  fellows,"  began  the  doctor,  drawing  himself  up,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  the  chisel  in  one  Jiand  and  his  coat-tails  in  the  other,  and  his  eye 
twinkling  as  he  looked  them  over ;  *^  what  makes  you  so  late  ?" 

^*  Please,  sir,  we've  been  out  Big-side  Ilare-and-hounds,  and  lost  our  way." 

^'  Hah !  you  couldn't  keep  up,  I  suppose?" 

^^  Well,  sir,"  said  East,  stepping  out,  and  not  liking  that  the  doctor  should  think 
lightly  of  his  running  powers,  "  we  got  round  Barby  all  right,  but  then — " 

**  Why,  what  a  state  you're  in,  my  boy,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  as  the  pitiful 
condition  of  East's  garments  was  fully  revealed  to  him. 

*^  That's  the  fall  I  got,  sir,  in  the  road,  said  East,  looking  down  at  himself;  ^^  the 
Old  Pig  came  by — " 

"  The  what  ?"  said  the  doctor. 
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*'  The  Oxford  coach,  Bir,"  explained  Hall. 

"  Hah !  ye8,  the  Regulator,"  said  the  doctor. 

"And  I  tumbled  on  my  face,  trying  to  get  up  behind,"  went  on  East. 

**  YouVe  not  hurt,  I  hope,"  said  tho  doctor. 

«  Oh  no,  air.>» 

^^  Well,  now,  run  up  stairs,  all  three  of  yon,  and  get  clean  things  on,  and  then 
tell  the  housekeeper  to  give  you  some  tea.  Tou're  too  young  to  try  such  long 
runs.    Let  Warner  know  Pve  seen  you.    Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  sir."  And  away  scuttled  the  three  boys  in  high  glee. — School 
Days  at  Rugby ,  pp.  168,  169. 

There  was  one  reform  in  the  way  of  discipline,  on  which  Arnold 
was  resolved  from  the  outset  It  was  tho  introduction,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  principle  on  which  he  had  acted  in  his  private  instruction 
at  Laleham,  with  regard  to  the  admission  and  retention  of  pupils. 
How  far  he  carried  this  out^  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  boys  to 
Rugby,  is  not  altogether  clear  in  his  writings,  or  in  the  writings  con- 
cerning him.  But  we  are  told,  again  and  again,  that  he  would 
never  retain  a  pupil  whose  stay  in  the  school  .he  considered  inadvisa- 
ble for  the  pupil  himself,  or  for  his  fellow  pupils.  It  was  not  merely 
expulsion  for  serious  offenses ;  this  existed  at  Rugby  before  Arnold's 
time.  His  reform  consisted  in  removing  a  boy  on  grounds  hitherto 
considered  objectionable,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  permit  his  dismis- 
sal ;  what  others  would  have  done,  had  they  been  bold  enough  or 
earnest  enough,  Arnold  did, — here  was  his  reform.  It  might  be  a 
case  where  the  interests  of  the  boy  removed,  were  alone  considered  ; 
it  being  deemed  desirable,  simply  on  his  own  account,  that  he  should 
be  educated  under  different  influences.  Or  it  might  be  for  the  sake 
of  the  school,  or  of  two  or  three  in  it,  that  some  boy,  whether  guilty 
or  not  of  great  wrong  doing,  was  dismissed,  in  contradiction  of  all 
precedent,  before  Arnold  made  precedents  of  his  own.  He  did  not 
pursue  this  system  without  exciting  remonstrance,  and  more  than 
remonstrance ;  but  he  persisted,  declaring  that  "  till  a  ^an  learns  that 
the  first,  second  and  third  duty  of  a  schoolmaster,  is  to  get  rid  of 
unpromising  subjects,  a  great  public  school  will  never  be  what  it 
might,  and  what  it  ought  to  be." 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  Arnold  to  pass  by  the  relations 
between  him  and  his  assistant  teachers.  One  of  his  noblest  reforms 
was  to  raise  the  position  of  the  under  masters  from  that  of  little 
better  than  menials  to  that  of  trusted  and  honored  associates  in  in- 
struction. He  increased  their  salaries,  exalted  their  sci*vices ;  estab- 
lishing an  altogether  new  connection  between  them  and  the  boys 
under  their  charge,  and  giving  them  all  the  credit  that  they  deserved, 
never  engrossing  it  for  himself,  but  rather  rejoicing  when  it  was  bo 
entirely  theirs,  Uiat  boys  came,  as  he  thought,  to  receive  their  in- 
structions rather  than  his  own.     ^^I  am  more  and  more  thankful,"  is 
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the  language  attributed  to  one  of  them,  *' every  day  of  my  life,  that 
I  came  here  to  be  under  him."  "  I  think,"  he  wrote  himself,  *'  I  have 
a  right  to  look  rather  high  for  the  man  whom  I  fix  upon,  [for  a  vacant 
mastership,]  and  it  is  my  great  object  to  get  here  a  society  of  intelli- 
gent, gentlemanly,  and  active  men,  who  may  permanently  keep  up  the 
character  of  the  school."  Admirable  as  Arnold  was  in  many  respects, 
he  was  in  none  more  admirable  than  in  this  consideration  for  his  as- 
sistants; in  none,  certainly,  was  he  more  different  from  the  great 
majority  of  principals,  who,  if  they  really  regard  their  subordinates 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  instruments  to  promote  their  own  in- 
terest, do  themselves  gross  injustice.  Simple  policy  ought  to  teach 
them  better ;  simple  honesty  ought  to  open  their  hands  and  their 
hearts  in  favor  of  those  whom  they  are  wont  so  much  to  wrong. 

With  this,  we  close  our  all  too  rapid  sketches  of  Arnold  as  the 
head-master  of  Rugby  school.  But  our  account  of  him  as  a  teacher 
is  by  no  means  complete.  Rugby  was  not  tlie  solitary  sphere  of  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  education.  If  it  had  been,  his  labors  in  it 
might  have  been, nay,  would  have  been,  less  effective  than  they  were; 
an  activity  like  his  would  have  been  wasted  rather  than  concentrated, 
by  being  pent  up  within  a  single  channel. 

It  was  about  midway  in  his  Rugby  career  that  he  was  offered  by 
government  a  fellowship  in  the  Senate  of  the  London  University. 
His  acceptance  of  the  office  was  shortly  followed  by  a  notice  of  his 
intention  to  projx>se  that  the  examinations  for  degrees  should  include 
the  Scriptures.  Without  this,  he  maintained  the  University  would 
have  no  claim  to  be  called  a  Christian  institution.  But  with  it,  others 
maintained,  the  charter  of  the  University  which  provides  for  the 
admission  of  all  denominations,  will  be  violated  ;  the  institution  will 
at  once  become  sectarian.  Arnold  did  not  give  way  ;  but  on  a  point 
of  so  much  moment,  he  must  speak  for  himself: 

I  have  no  wish  to  have  Degrees  in  Divinity  conferred  by  the  London  Universi^ 
or  to  have  a  Theological  Faculty :  I  am  quite  content  with  Degrees  in  Arts. 
But  then  let  us  understand  what  Arts  are. 

If  Arts  mean  merely  logic,  or  grammar,  or  arithmetic,  or  natural  science,  then 
of  course  a  degree  in  Arts  implies  nothing  whatever  as  to  a  man's  moral  judg- 
ment or  principles.  But  open  the  definition  a  little  farther, — ^include  poetry,  or 
history,  or  moral  philosophy, — and  you  encroach  unavoidably  on  the  domain  of 
moral  education  ;  and  moral  education  c^  not  be  separated  from  religious  educa- 
tion, unless  people  have  the  old  superstitious  notion  of  religion,  either  that  it 
relates  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  to  certain  abstract  and  unpractical  truths.  But, 
meaning  by  Religion  what  the  Gospel  teaches  one  to  mean  by  it,  it  is  nothinff 
more  nor  less  than  a  system  directing  and  influencing  our  conduct,  principles,  and 
fedings,  and  professing  to  do  this  with  sovereign  authority,  and  most  efficacious 
influence.  If  then  I  enter  on  the  domain  of  moral  knowledge,  I  am  thereby  on 
the  domain  of  religious  knowledge ;  and  the  only  question  is,  what  religion  am  I 
to  follow  ?  If  I  take  no  notice  of  the  authority  and  influences  of  Christianity,  I 
unavoidably  take  a  view  of  man^s  life  and  principles  from  which  they  are  excluded, 
that  is,  a  view  which  acknowledges  some  other  authority  and  influence, — it  may 
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be  of  Gorae  other  reb'gion,  or  of  some  pbiloflophy,  or  of  mere  common  opinion  or 
instinct ; — bat,  in  any  caae,  I  have  one  of  the  many  views  of  life  and  oonduot, 
which  it  was  the  very  purpose  of  Christ's  ooming  into  the  world  to  exdode. 
And  how  can  any  Christian  man  lend  himself  to  the  propagating  or  sanctioning  a 
system  of  moral  knowledge  which  assnmee  that  Christ's  law  is  not  onr  mle,  nor 
Hb  promises  our  motive  of  action  7  This,  then,  is  my  principle,  that  moral 
studies  not  based  on  Christianity  must  be  unchristian,  and  therefore  are  such,  as  I 
can  take  no  part  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  allow  as  fully  as  you  can  do,  that  the  University  should 
include  Christians  of  every  denomination  without  the  slightest  distinction.  The 
difierences  between  Christian  and  Christian  are  not  moral  differences,  except 
accidentally ;  and  that  is  what  I  meant  in  that  passage  in  the  Church  Reform 
Pamphlet  which  you,  in  common  with  many  others,  have  taken  in  a  sense  which 
I  should  wholly  disclaim.  An  TJnilarian,  as  such,  is  a  Christian ;  that  is,  if  a 
man  follows  Christ's  law  and  believes  His  words  according  to  his  conscientious 
sense  of  their  meaning,  he  is  a  Christian ;  and,  though  I  may  think  he  under- 
stands Christ's  words  amias,  yet  that  is  a  question  of  interpretation,  and  no  more ; 
the  purpose  of  his  heart  and  mmd  is  to  obey  and  be  guided  by  Christ,  and  there- 
fore he  is  a  Christian.  But  I  believe, — li  I  err  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  I  shall 
greatly  rejoice, — that  Unitarianism  happens  to  contain  many  persons  who  are 
only  Unitarians  negatively,  as  not  being  Trinitarians ;  and  I  question  whether 
these  follow  Christ  with  enough  of  sincerity  and  obedience  to  entitle  them  to  be 
called  Christians. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  practicability.  Here  undoubtedly,  I  am  met  at  a 
disadvantage,  because  the  whole  tendency  of  the  last  century,  and  of  mens'  minda 
now,  is  to  shun  all  notions  of  comprehension  ;  and  as  the  knot  was  once  cut  by 
persecution,  so  it  is  to  be  cut  now  by  toleration  and  omission. 

But  it  is  an  experiment  undoubtedly  worth  trying,  whether  for  the  sake  of  up- 
holding the  Christian  character  of  our  University,  we  ought  not  to  venture  on 
{ground,  new  indeed  in  Iceland,  just  at  present,  but  which  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  true  Christianity.  With  all  Christians  except  Roman  Catholics  the  course  is 
plain,  namely  to  examine  every  candidate  for  a  Degree  in  one  of  the  Gospels  and 
one  of  the  Epistles  out  of  the  Greek  Testament  I  would  ask  of  every  man  the 
previous  question,  "  To  what  denomination  of  Christians  do  you  belong  ?"  and 
according  to  his  answer,  I  would  specially  avoid  touching  on  those  points,  on 
which  I  as  a  Churchman  differed  from  him.  I  should  probably  say  to  him  aloud, 
if  the  examination  were  public,  "  Now  I  know  that  you  and  1  differ  on  such  and 
such  points,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  touch  on  them  ;  but  we  have  a  great  deal 
more  on  which  we  agree,  and  therefore  I  may  ask  you  so  and  so."  With  the 
Roman  Catholics  there  might  be  a  difficulty,  because  they  might  possibly  object  to 
being  examined  by  heretics,  or  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  if  so,  where  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  adding  a  Catholic  to  the  number  of  Fellows,  on  purpose  for  this  ob- 
ject ;  or  where  would  be  the  difficulty  of  requiring  from  the  candidate,  being  a 
Catholic,  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge  from  his  own  Priest 
or  Bii^iop  ? — Life  and  Correaponaence^  pp.  304,  305. 

Some  months  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Arnold  carried  a  resolu- 
tion through  the  University  Senate,  **  That,  ns  a  general  rule,  the 
candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  shall  pass  an  exami- 
nation, either  in  one  of  the  four  Gospels  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
in  the  original  Ghreek,  and  also  in  Scripture  History."  This,  though 
a  partial  examination  in  the  Scriptures,  and  one  that  was  to  be  held 
only  "  as  a  general  rule,"  excited  such  opposition,  both  from  dissenters 
and  firom  the  government,  that  it  was  repealed  in  two  months'  time, 
its  place  being  taken  by  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  candidates  for 
degrees  might,  if  they  thought  proper,  pass  an  examination  "  in  the 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New,  and  in  Scripture  History."    Not  long  afterward,  Arnold,  having 
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failed  to  secure  any  degree  of  respect  for  the  examination,  even  as 
proposed,  resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate. 

Three  years  later,  in  the  latter  half  of  1841,  he  received  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  gladly  accepted,  the  Begins  professorship  of  Mod- 
em History,  at  Oxford.  "  I  caught,"  he  writes,  **  at  any  opportunity 
of  being  connected  again  with  Oxford.  *  *  *  In  short  thero  is 
nothing  which  the  government  could  have  given  me,  that  would  have 
suited  all  my  wishes  so  well."  We  must  turn  to  his  biographer,  at 
once  the  eye  witness,  the  pupil,  and  the  friend,  for  an  account  of 
Arnold's  entrance  upon  his  new  labors : 

On  the  2nd  of  December  he  entered  on  his  Frofecsorial  duties,  by  delivering 
his  Inaugural  Lecture.  His  school  work  not  permitting  him  to  be.  absent  more 
than  one  whole  day,  he  left  Rugby  with  IVIrs.  Arnold,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  occupying  himself  from  the  time  it  became  light  in  looking  over  the  school 
exercises,  reached  Oxford  at  noon.  The  day  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 
eager  expectation,  and  the  usual  lecture  rooms  in  the  Clarendon  Buildings  being 
unable  to  contain  the  crowds  that,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred,  flocked 
to  hear  him,  the  "  Theatre  "  was  used  for  the  occasion ;  and  there,  its  whole 
area  and  lower  galleries  entirely  filled,  the  Professor  rose  from  his  place,  amidst 
the  highest  University  authorities  in  their  official  seats,  and  in  that  clear  manly 
voice,  which  so  long  retained  its  hold  on  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  it, 
began,  amidst  deep  silence,  the  opening  words  of  his  Inaugural  Lecture. 

Even  to  an  indifferent  spectator,  it  must  have  been  striking,  amidst  the  general 
decay  of  the  professorial  system  in  Oxford,  and  at  the  tune  when  the  number  of 
hearers  rarely  exceeded  thirty  or  forty  students,  to  see  a  Chair,  in  itself  one  uf 
the  most  important  in  the  place, — ^but  which,  from  the  infirmities  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor, had  been  practically  vacant  for  nearly  twenty  years, — ^filled  at  last  by  a 
man  whose  very  look  and  manner  bespoke  a  genius  and  energy  capable  of  dis- 
chai'ging  its  duties  as  they  had  never  been  discharged  before ;  and  at  that  moment 
commanding  an  audience  unprecedented  in  the  range  of  academical  memory :  the 
oppressive  atmosphere  of  controversy,  hanging  at  that  particular  period  so  heavily 
on  the  University,  was  felt  at  least  fur  the  time  to  be  suddenly  broken  *,  and  the 
whole  place  to  have  received  an  element  of  freshness  and  vigor,  such  as  in  the 
course  of  the  lecture  itself  he  described  in  his  sketch  of  the  renovation  of  the 
worn-out  generations  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  new  life  and  energy  of  the 
Teutonic  races.  But  to  many  of  his  audience  there  was  the  yet  deeper  interest 
of  again  listening  to  that  well  known  voice,  and  gazing  on  that  well-known  face, 
in  the  relation  of  pupils  to  their  teacher, — of  seeing  him  at  last,  after  years  of 
misapprehension  and  obloquy,  stand  in  his  proper  place,  in  his  professorial  robes, 
and  receive  a  tribute  of  respect,  so  marked  and  so  general  in  his  own  beloved 
Oxford, — of  hearing  him  unfold  with  characteristic  delight,  the  treasures  of  bis 
favorite  study  of  history,  and  with  an  emotion,  the  more  touching  for  its  transpa- 
rent sincerity  and  simplicity,  declare,  *^  how  deeply  he  valued  the  privil(^e  of 
addressing  his  audience  as  one  of  the  Professors  of  Oxford," — ^how  *'  there  was 
no  privilege  which  he  more  valued,  no  public  reward  or  honor  which  could  be  to 
him  BO  welcome."* — Life  and  Correspondence;  pp.  425,  426. 

Two  months  later,  he  resumed  his  professorial  duties,  by  readinp^ 
eight  lectures,  in  which  the  general  principles  of  his  Inaugural  were 
considered  with  greater  details  and  more  various  points  of  view.  A 
few  extracts  from  the  course  will  throw  as  much  light  as  the  limits 
of  our  article  allow,  upon  its  own  character,  and  upon  that  of  the 
lectures  which  were  then  expected  to  follow. 

-  I  1  -  _         _  _       _    ^  ^—        _^L  _■_ ^        ■   ■   ■     ->  ■» 

*  Inaugural  Lecture,  p.  50,  American  edition. 
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A  profesBor  of  history,  if  I  understand  his  dntics  rightly,  has  two  principal  ob- 
jects ;  he  must  try  to  acquaint  his  hearers  with  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
treasure  for  which  they  are  searching  ;  and,  secondly,  he  must  try  to  show  them 
the  best  and  speediest  method  of  discovering  and  extracting  it.  llie  first  of  these 
two  things  may  be  done  once  for  all;  but  the  second  must  be  his  habitual 
employment,  the  business  of  his  professorial  life.  I  am  now,  therefore,  not  to  at- 
^temptto  enter  upon  the  second,  but  to  bestow  my  attention  upon  the  first :  I  must 
*try  to  state  what  is  the  treasure  to  be  found,  by  a  search  into  the  records  of  history  ; 
if  we  can  not  be  satisfied  that  it  is  abundant  and  most  valuable,  we  shall  care  little 
to  be  instructed  how  to  gain  it. 

Thus  far  then  we  seem  to  have  proceeded  in  our  outline  of  the  course  of  read- 
ing to  be  pursued  by  the  historical  student  It  has  combined  at  present  two 
points,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  particular  period  which  we  choose  to  study,  as  de- 
rived from  a  general  acquaintance  with  its  contemporary  literature,  and  then  what 
I  may  call  a  knowledge  of  its  bearings  wilh  respect  to  other  and  later  periodsi, 
and  not  least  with  respect  to  our  own  timra ;  that  is  to  say,  how  succeeding  ages 
have  judged  of  it,  how  far  their  sympathies  have  gone  along  with  its  own  in  ad- 
miring what  it  admired  ;  and  as  collected  from  this  judgment,  how  far  it  colored 
the  times  which  followed  it ;  in  other  words,  what  part  it  has  played  for  good  or 
for  evil  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world's  history  }  what  of  its  iniSuence  has  sur- 
vived snd  what  has  perished.  And  he  who  has  so  studied  and  so  understood  one 
period,  deserves  the  praise  generally  of  understanding  history.  For  to  know  all 
history  actually  is  impossible!  our  object  should  be  to  possess  the  power  of 
knowing  any  portion  of  history  which  we  wish  to  learn,  at  a  less  cost  of  labor 
and  with  far  greater  certainty  of  success  than  belong  to  other  men.  For  by 
our  careful  stiidy  of  some  one  period,  we  have  learnt  a  method  of  proceeding  with 
all ;  so  that  if  we  open  any  history,  its  facts  at  once  fall  into  their  proper  places,  in- 
dicating their  causes,  implying  their  consequences;  we  have  gained  also  a  measure 
of  their  value,  teaching  us  what  are  productive,  and  what  are  barren,  what  will 
combine  with  other  facts,  and  establish  and  illustrate  a  ti'uth,  and  what  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  are  isolated,  of  no  worth  in  themselves,  and  leading  to 
nothing.  This  will  be  still  more  apparent,  when  we  come  to  examine  more  care- 
fully our  student's  process  in  mastering  the  history  of  any  one  period  ;  for  hith- 
erto, you  will  observe,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  difficulties  or  questions  which 
will  occur  to  him  in  his  reading ;  I  have  only  said  generally  what  he  should  read. 

And  our  object  will  be  to  endeavor  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  England  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  To  represent  it,  if  we  can,  even  in  its  outward  aspect ;  for  I 
can  not  think  that  the  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country  are  beneath  the  notice 
of  history :  what  supplied  the  place  of  the  landscape  which  is  now  so  familiar  to 
us ;  what  it  was  before  five  hundred  years  of  what  I  may  call  the  wear  and  tear 
of  human  dominion ;  when  cultivation  had  scarcely  ventured  beyond  the  valleys, 
or  the  low  sunny  slopes  of  the  neighboring  hills ;  and  whole  tracts  now  swarming 
with  inhabitants,  were  a  wide  solitude  of  forest  or  of  moor.  To  represent  it  also 
in  its  institutions,  and  its  state  of  society ;  and  farther,  in  its  individual  men  and 
in  tlieir  actions :  for  I  would  never  wish  the  results  of  history  to  be  separated 
from  history  itself :  the  great  events  of  past  times  require  to  be  represented  no 
less  than  institutions,  or  manners,  or  buildings,  or  scenery :  we  must  listen  to  the 
stir  of  gathering  war ;  we  must  follow  our  two  Edwards,  the  second  and  third,  on 
their  enterprises  visited  with  such  different  fortune ;  we  must  be  present  at  the 
route  and  flight  of  Bannockbum,  and  at  the  triumph  of  Crecy.  Finally, 
we  must  remember  also  not  so  to  transport  ourselves  into  the  fourteenth  century  as 
to  forget  that  we  belong  really  to  the  nineteenth ;  that  here,  and  not  there,  lie  our 
duties ;  that  the  harvest  gathered  in  the  fields  of  the  past,  is  to  be  brought  home 
for  the  use  of  the  present. — Lectures  on  Modem  History ;  pp.  26, 113,  392. 

We  gladly  recur  to  the  biographer  for  an  account  of  the  work 

which  Arnold  proposed  to  himself  as  Professor  of  Modem  History. 

Uaving  made  this  introduction  to  his  Professorial  duties,  he  felt  that  those  du- 
ties themselves  were  yet  to  begin.  Their  details,  of  course,  were  not  yet  fixed  in 
his  own  mind,  or,  so  far  as  they  were  contemplated  by  him,  would  have  been  open 
to  subsequent  modifications.  But  their  general  outline  had  already  assumed  a 
definite  shape.    So  long  as  he  remained  at  Rugby,  his  visits  must  necessarily  have 
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been  oonfindd  to  litUe  more  than  three  weeks  every  year,  a  disadvantage  which 
aeemod  to  him  in  8omo  measure  oonnterbalanced  by  the  influence  and  opportunitieB 
of  his  station  as  head-master  of  a  great  publio  school.  During  these  periods, 
which  would  have  been  extended  after  his  retirement  from  Rugby,  he  intended  to 
give  his  regular  course  of  lectures,  which  were  naturally  the  chief,  but  not  in  hii 
judgment  the  only  duty  of  his  office.  It  was  his  hope  to  excite  a  greater  interest 
m  history  generally  than  existed  in  the  University ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  it  had 
been  his  intention,  when  first  he  accepted  the  chair, — an  intention  which  was  sub- 
sequently suspended  during  the  reoonnderation  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Professor- 
ship,— ^to  devote  the  salary,  so  long  as  he  remained  at  Rngby,  to  the  foundation  of 
scholarships  in  Modem  History.  Even  of  the  lectures  themselves,  as  of  his 
school  lessons  at  Rugby,  he  felt  that  "^  they  may  assist  our  effi>rts,  but  can  in  no 
way  supersede  them."  And,  accordingly,  in  the  last  lecture  he  mentioned  the 
various  authorities  connected  with  the  subject  of  his  intended  course  for  the  next 
year,  in  ''  the  hope  that  many  might  thus  cooperate,  and  by  their  separate  re- 
searches collect  what  no  one  man  could  have  collected  alone ;"  knowing  that  if 
^'  any  one  shall  learn  any  thing  from  me,  he  may  be  sure  also  that  he  may  impart 
something  to  me  in  return,  of  which  I  was  ignorant" 

And  further,  he  looked  forward  to  the  position  belonging  to  him,  not  merely,  as 
a  lecturer  in  history,  but  as  one  of  the  Professorial  body  in  Oxford,  to  the  insight 
which  he  should  gain  into  the  feelings  of  the  place,  to  the  influence  whiph  he 
might  exercise  by  intercourse  with  the  younger  students,  and  to  the  share  which 
he  might  take  amon^  the  leading  members  of  the  University,  in  attempting  to 
carry  out  some  of  those  academical  changes  which  he  had  long  had  at  heart. 
Nor  did  he  overlook,  in  the  existing  state  of  Oxford,  the  importance  of  his  statioa 
as  a  counterpoise  to  what  he  believeid  to  be  its  evil  tendencies,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  was  in  full  sincerity  that  he  assured  his  audience,  in  his  parting  address  to 
them,  "  He  must  be  of  a  different  constitution  firom  mine,  who  can  wish,  in  the 
discharge  of  a  publio  duty  in  our  common  University,  to  embitter  our  academical 
atudies  with  controversy,  to  excite  angry  feelings  in  a  place  where  he  has  never 
met  with  any  thing  but  kindness,  a  pUoe  connected  in  nis  mind  with  recollections, 
aaaociations,  and  actual  feelings,  the  most  prized  and  the  most  delightful." 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  lectures,  it  was  his  intention  to  deliver  a 
early  course  of  at  least  eight  lectures,  in  which  he  was  to  endeavor  to  do  for  £ng- 
tsh  History,  what  Guizot  in  his  lectures  on  the  civilisation  of  France  had  begun 
for  French  History.  His  first  design  had  been,  as  has  already  appeared,  to  have 
started  with  the  1 5th  century.  But  upon  its  being  represented  to  him  that  this 
could  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  middle  ages,  he  finally  re- 
solved on  the  plan  which  he  announced  In  his  last  lecture,  of  commencing  with 
the  14th  century,  not  as  being  equally  with  the  13th  century  a  complete  specimen 
of  the  system  in  Europe  generally,  but  as  being  Uie  period  in  which  English  in- 
stitutions and  characters  first  acquire  any  especial  interest,  and  so  more  fitted  for 
the  design  of  his  own  lectures. 

In  these  successive  courses  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  mdude  not  only 
many  new  fields  of  inquiry,  but  most  of  those  subjects  which  had  been  long  the 
subjects  of  his  study  and  interest,  and  which  he  had  only  been  withheld  from 
treating  by  want  of  time  and  opportunity.  His  early  studies  of  the  contest  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  of  Louis  XI.,  and  of  the  fate  of  John  Hnss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  of  which  his  mind  had  always  retained  a  lively  impression ; — his  some- 
what later  studies  of  the  times  of  the  English  Reformation,  in  which  he  used  to 
say  it  was  necessary,  above  all  other  historical  periods,  "  not  to  forget  the  badness 
of  the  agents  in  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  or  the  goodness  of  the  cause  in  the 
badness  of  the  agents ;" — ^would  here  have  found  Uieir  proper  places.  He  had 
long  desired,  and  now  doubtless  would  have  endeavored,  fully  to  describe  the 
reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges,  "  the  deep  calm  of  the  first  seven^  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,"  which,  as  "  the  abused  trial  time  of  modern  Europe,  and  as 
containing  within  itself  the  seeds  of  our  future  destiny,"  had  always  had  such  a 
hold  upon  his  interest,  that  at  one  time  he  was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  to  a  de- 
tailed exposition  of  this  period  even  his  history  of  Rome.  And  here,  also,  he 
would  have  aimed  at  realizing  some  of  those  more  general  views,  for  which  his 
office  would  have  given  him  ample  scope — his  long  Sierished  intention  of  bring- 
ing the  "  Politics  "  of  his  &vorite  Aristotle  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  modem 
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times  and  conntriee, — ^his  anxiety  to  call  public  attention  to  the  social  eyila  of  the 
lower  classes  in  England,  which  he  would  have  tried  to  analyze  and  expose  in  the 
process  of  their  formation  and  growth, — ^his  interest  in  tracing  the  general  laws 
of  social  and  political  science,  and  the  symptoms  of  advancing  age  in  the  human 
race  itself ;  and  his  longing  desire,  according  to  his  idea*  of  what  the  true  history 
of  the  Church  should  be,  of  unfolding  all  the  various  elements,  physical  and  in- 
tellectual, social  and  national,  by  which  the  moral  character  of  the  Christian 
world  has  been  affected,  and  of  comparing  the  existing  state  of  European  society 
with  the  ideal  church  in  the  Apostolical  age,  or  in  his  own  anticipations  of  the 
remote  future. 

This  was  to  be  his  ordinary  course.  The  statutes  of  his  Professorship  required, 
in  addition,  terminal  lectures  on  Biography.  In  these,  accordingly, — though  in- 
tending to  diversify  them  by  occasional  lectures  on  general  subjects,  such  as  Art 
or  Language, — he  meant  to  furnish,  as  it  were,  the  counterpoise  to  the  peculiarly 
English  and  political  element  in  his  regular  course,  by  giving  not  national,  but 
individual  life,  not  British,  but  European  History.  Thus  the  first  was  to  have 
been  on  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Pope  Gregory  the  first,  or  the  Great,"  as  the 
name  that  stands  at  the  opening  of  the  history  of  Christian  Europe.  The  next 
would  have  been  Charlemagne,  whose  coronation  he  had  already  selected  as  the 
proper  termination  of  ancient  History ;  and  along  with  or  succeeding  him,  the 
life  of  Alf)red.  What  names  would  have  followed  can  only  be  conjectured.  But 
he  had  intended  to  devote  one  lecture  to  Dante,  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  without  speculating  on  the  wide  field  of  later  times,  that 
one  such  biography  would  have  described  *^  the  noblest  and  holiest  of  monarchs, 
Louis  IX.;"  and  that  he  would  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the 
eminent  Popes  of  the  middle  ages,  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  whose  charac^ 
ters  he  had  vindicated  in  his  earlier  worlcs,t  long  before  that  great  change  in  the 
popular  view  respecting  them,  which  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  he  had 
forestalled  at  a  time  when  his  opinion  was  condemned  as  the  height  of  paradox. 

How  far  any  or  all  of  these  plans  would  have  been  realized — what  effect  they 
would  have  had  upon  the  University  or  upon  English  literature — what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  his  coming  into  personal  contact  with  men,  whom  he  had  up  to 
this  time  known  or  regarded  only  as  the  representatives  of  abstract  systems, — 
how  &r  the  complete  renewal  of  his  intercourse  with  Oxford  would  have  brought 
him  that  pleasure,  which  he  fondly  anticipated  from  it, — are  questions  on  which  it 
is  now  useless  to  speculate.  The  introductory  lectures  were  to  be  invested  with 
the  solemnity  of  being  the  last  words  which  he  spoke  in  his  beloved  University. 
— Lift  and  Correspondence;  pp.  428-431. 

Arnold's  exertions  as  a  teacher,  ivere  not  confined  to  schools  or  to 
universities.  He  interested  himself  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Sodetj 
for  the  Difiuftion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  saying  and  doing  what  he^ 
could  to  persuade  that  body  to  give  a  more  decidedly  Christian  tone 
to  their  publications.  He  went  out  as  a  lecturer,  and  spoke  to  the 
Mechanics*  Institute  at  Rugby,  on  the  Divisions  and  Mutual  Relations 
of  Knowledge,  an  address  which  he  published  in  order  ^^  to  serve," 
as  he  said,  ^  the  cause  of  adult  education.''  He  took  part  as  a  jour- 
nalist, and  started  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Englishman's  Register,  in 
which  it  was  his  desire  to  give  his  countrymen  religious  and  political 
instruction,  of  which,  in  a  time  of  great  public  excitement,  they 
seemed  to  have  never  had  greater  need.  The  paper  soon  gave  out,  as 
its  originator  appears  to  have  anticipated  ;  but  he  was  not  diverted  from 
his  main  purpose,  and  indeed,  carried  it  out  more  effectually,  by 

*See  Sermons, vol.  W.  p.  111. 

t  Pamphlet  oti  *•  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims,"  in  18BS,  and  on  "  the  principles  of  Church 
Reform,'^  in  1833. 
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contributions  to  older  joumate.  From  some  of  these  papers,  we  make 
a  few  extracts,  in  order  to  show  the  comprehensive  sphere  of  the 
teacher  as  it  was  understood  and  entered  into  by  Arnold. 

It  aeems  to  me,  that  the  education  of  the  middling  dacses  at  this  time,  is  a 
(juestion  of  the  greatest  national  importance.  I  wish  exceedingly  to  draw  pnblio 
attention  to  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  to  impresi 
most  strongly  on  those  engaged  in  conducting  it,  the  difficulty  of  their  tadi,  as 
well  as  its  vast  importance  ^  how  loudly  it  caUs  for  thdr  very  best  exertions,  and 
how  nobly  those  exertions,  wisely  directed,  may  hope  to  be  rewarded.  And  on 
this,  as  on  other  subjects,  feeling  sincerely  that  my  own  information  is  limited,  1 
should  be  very  glad  to  be  the  means  of  inducing  others  to  write  upon  it,  who  may 
be  fiir  better  acquainted  with  its  details  than  I  am. 

The  schools  for  the  richer  classes  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  almost  unirersally 
conducted  by  the  clergy ;  and  the  clergy,  too,  have  the  supmntendeooe  of  the 
parochial  schools  for  the  poorer  classes.  But  between  these  two  extremes  there 
is  a  great  multitude  of  what  are  called  English,  or  commercial  schools,  at  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  sons  of  formers  and  of  tradesmen  receive  their  education. 
In  some  instances  these  are  foundation  schools,  and  the  master  is  appointed  by, 
and  answerable  to,  the  trustees  of  the  charity ;  but  more  commonly  they  are 
private  undertakiugs,  entered  upon  by  individuals  as  a  means  of  providing  fur 
themselves  and  their  families.  There  is  no  restriction  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
business  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  no  inquiry  made  as  to  his  qualifications :  the  old 
provision  which  rendered  it  unlawful  for  any  man  to  teach  without  obtaining  a 
license  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  has  naturally  and  necessarily  fidlen  into 
disuse ;  and  as  the  government  for  the  last  century  has  thought  it  right  to  leave 
the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  people  pretty  nearly  to  themselves,  an  im- 
practicable restriction  was  suffered  to  become  obsolete,  but  nothing  was  done  to 
substitute  in  its  place  one  that  should  be  at  once  practicable  and  benefioia]. 

Now,  in  schools  conducted  by  the  clergy,  the  parents  have  this  security,  that 
the  man  to  whom  they  commit  their  chil£en  has  been  at  least  resularly  educated, 
and,  generally  speaking,  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  decent  life.  And,  if  I  mistake 
not,  it  is  merely  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  that  this  is  so,  which  has  in  point  of 
fiict  given  to  the  clergy  nearly  the  whole  education  of  the  richer  classes.  A  man 
who  was  not  in  orders  might  open  a  school  for  the  sons  of  rich  parents,  if  he 
chose,  but  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  set  pupils.  This  state  of  things  has 
been  converted  into  an  accusation  against  the  clergy,  by  some  pretended  liberal 
writers ;  but  it  is  evidentiy  a  most  honorable  tribute  to  that  union  of  inteDeotual 
and  moral  qualifications,  which,  in  spite  of  individual  exceptions,  still  distinguishes 
&e  clergy  as  a  body.  A  layman,  who  had  obtained  academical  distinctions, 
would  have  the  same  testimony  to  his  intellectual  fitness,  that  a  clergyman  could 
boast  of;  but  these  distinctions  prove  nothing  as  toa  man^s  moral  ohanoter,  whereas, 
it  is  felt,  and  felt  justiy,  that  the  profession  of  a  clergyman  affi>rd8  to  a  great  extent 
an  evidence  of  moral  fitness  also :  not  certainly  as  implying  any  high  pit^  of  positive 
virtue,  but  ensuring  at  least,  in  common  cases,  the  absence  of  gross  vice  -,  as  aranding 
a  presumption  in  i^ort  that  a  man  is  disposed  to  be  good,  and  that  his  foults  will  be 
rather  those  of  defficient  practice  than  oi  habitual  carelessness  of  principle. 

But  the  masters  of  our  English  or  commercial  sohoob  labor  under  this  donUe  dis- 
advantage, that  not  only  their  moral  but  their  intellectual  fitness  must  be  taken 
upon  trust.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  at  all  their  foult  ^  still  less  do  I  say,  that 
they  are  not  fit  actually  for  the  discharge  of  their  important  duties ;  but  still  it  is  a 
disadvantage  to  them  that  their  fitness  can  only  be  known  after  trial, — ^they  have 
no  evidence  of  it  to  offer  beforehand.  They  feel  this  inconvenience  themselves, 
and  their  pupils  feel  it  also ;  opportunities  for  making  known  their  proficiency 
are  wanting  alike  to  both.  It  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  our  law,  that  it  has 
no  efficient  secondary  punishments :  it  is  no  less  true  that  we  have  no  regular 
system  of  secondary  edtication.  The  classical  sdiools  throughout  the  country 
have  universities  to  look  to :  distinction  at  school  prepares  the  way  for  distinction 
at  college ;  and  distinction  at  college  is  again  the  road  to  distinction  and  emolu- 
ment as  a  teacher ;  it  is  a  passport  with  which  a  young  man  enters  life  with  ad- 
vantage, either  as  a  tutor  or  as  a  schoolmaster.  But  any  thing  like  local  nniver- 
sities, — any  so  much  as  local  distmction  or  advanoem^t  in  Ufe  hSd  out  to  encourage 
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ezertioo  at  a  oommereial  school,  it  is  as  yet  vaiii  to  kx>k  for.  Thns  Ihe  bnsitiess 
of  edQCStion  is  degraded :  for  a  schoolmaster  of  a  commercial  school  having  no  means 
of  acquiring  a  general  celebrity,  is  rendered  dependent  on  the  inhabitants  of  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood ;  if  he  offends  them,  he  is  mined.  This  greatly  interferes 
with  the  maintenance  of  discipline ;  the  boys  are  well  aware  of  their  parents'  power, 
and  complain  to  them  against  the  exercise  of  their  master's  authority ;  nor  is  it 
always  that  the  parents  themselves  can  resist  the  temptation  of  showing  their  own 
importance,  and  giving  the  master  to  understand  that  he  must  be  careful  how  he 
ventures  to  displease  &em. 

it  is  manifest  that  this  disadvantage  can  not  be  overcome  by  the  mere  efforts 
of  those  on  whom  it  presses :  the  remedv  required  most  be  on  a  larger  scale. 
That  the  evil  occasioned  by  it  is  considerable,  I  can  assert  with  confidence. 
Snbmission  and  diligence  are  so  naturally  nnwdoome  to  a  boy,  that  they  whose 
business  it  Ib  to  enforce  them  have  need  of  a  vantage  ground  to  stand  upon :  they 
should  command  the  respect  of  their  scholars,  not  only  by  their  personal  qualities, 
hot  by  their  position  in  society :  they  should  be  able  to  enoourage  diligence,  by 
pointing  out  some  distinct  and  desirable  reward  to  which  it  may  attam.  For  this 
the  interference  of  goverment  seems  to  me  indispensable,  in  order  to  create  a 
national  and  sysfematio  course  of  proceeding,  instead  of  the  mere  feeble  efibrts  of 
individuals ;  to  provide  for  the  middling  classes  something  analogous  to  the  ad- 
vantages  arorded  to  the  richer  classes  by  our  great  public  schools  and  universities. 

Lora  Lansdowne,  in  the  late  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  government 
scheme  of  education,  expressed  a  benevolent  wish  that  education,  if  generally  in- 
troduced amongst  our  manufiicturin^  population,  might  greatly  reduce  the  amount 
of  crime.  €kid  forbid  that  I  should  speak  or  think  slightingly  of  the  blessings  of 
education ;  but  I  greatly  fear  tiiat  we  are  expecting  more  f^m  it  in  the  actual 
state  of  our  society  than  it  can  alone  by  possibility  accomplish.  Most  wisely  has 
Mr.  Laing  said  in  his  most  instructive  account  of  Norway,  that  "  a  man  may  read 
and  write  and  yet  have  a  totally  uneducated  mind }  but  that  he  who  possesses 
property,  whether  he  can  read  and  write  or  not,  has  an  educated  mind ;  he  has 
forethought,  caution,  and  reflection  guiding  every  action ;  he  knows  the  value  of 
self-restraint,  and  is  m  the  constant  habitual  practice  of  it.''  "What  we  commonly 
call  education  is  invaluable  when  it  is  given  in  time  to  a  people  possessing  the 
education  of  property ;  when  it  opens  to  them  intellectual  enjoyments  whilst  they 
are  yet  in  a  condition  to  taste  them ;  and  so,  by  accustoming  them  to  raise  their 
standard  of  happmess,  it  prevents  them  from  redclessly  sinking  to  a  lower  condition. 
Education,  in  the  oonunon  sense  of  the  word,  is  required  by  a  people  before  pov- 
erty has  made  havoc  amongst  them ;  at  that  critical  moment  when  civilization 
makes  its  first  burst,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  immense  commercial  activity. 
Then  is  the  time  for  general  education,  tq  teach  the  man  of  smaller  means  how  to 
conduct  himself  in  the  coming  fever  of  national  development ;  to  make  him  un- 
derstand the  misery  of  sinking  from  the  condition  of  a  proprietor  to  that  of  a  mere 
laborer ;  and  if  this  can  not  be  avoided  at  home,  then  to  dispose  him  to  emigrate 
to  a  new  country,  whilst  he  still  retains  the  habits  which  will  make  him  a  valuable 
element  in  a  new  society  there.  But  can  what  is  called  education, — can  book 
learning  really  educate  beggars,  or  those  whose  condition  is  so  low  that  it  can  not 
become  lower  f  Our  population  want  book  knowledge,  and  they  also  want  the 
means  in  point  of  social  well-being  to  render  this  knowledge  available.  This  is 
the  difficult  of  the  problem  that  we  know  not  whero  to  begin.  And  we  shall 
have  gained  something,  if  we  are  well  convinced  that  no  single  measure,  whether 
of  so  called  education,  or  of  emigration,  or  of  an  improved  poor-law, — and  fer  less 
any  political  privilege,  which,  when  given  to  men  unfit  to  use  it,  is  an  evil  to 
themselves  rather  thian  a  good, — will  be  of  real  efiica<^  to  better  our  condition. 

If  I  can  unpress  your  readers  with  this  conviction,  I  shall  do  more  good  than 
by  proposing  any  remedy  of  my  own,  to  which  there  might  be  serious  practicable 
objections ;  and  then  he  who  makes  these  objections  would  be  supposed  to  have 
overthrown  all  that  I  have  been  urging.  I  can  not  tell  by  myself  how  to  mend 
the  existing  evil,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  its  magnitude.  I  wish  to  persuade 
men  that  a  prodigious  effort  is  required :  we  want  every  man's  wisdom  and  every 
man's  virtue  to  consider  carefully  the  state  in  which  we  are  now  living,  and  to  shrink 
from  no  sacrifices  which  may  be  called  for  to  correct  it. — Miscellaneous  Works, 
pp.  227-230,  48(M82. 
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It  would  require  a  larger  space  than  we  have  already  occupied,  to 
do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the  other  labors,  besides  those  of  the 
teacher,  in  which  Arnold  engaged.  We  must  direct  the  reader  to 
other  sources, — to  Axnold^s  works,  to  Arnold's  biography,  if  he  would 
trace  the  efforts  of  the  historian  and  the  theologian ;  or  if  he  would 
gain  a  conception  of  those  wider  prospects  to  which  Arnold  often 
turned  as  he  thought  of  a  bishopric  iu  the  colonies, — ^in  Van  Dieman's 
Land  or  New  ^Zealand,  where  episcopal  offices  would  blend  with  edu- 
cational ;  where  the  school  or  the  college  would  stand  close  to  the 
chapel  or  the  cathedral.  It  is  hard  for  one  who  honors  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  as  the  writer  does,  to  turn  from  these  noble  aspects. 
Nor  is  it  right  to  do  so  without  adverting,  in  the  way  that  we  did  at 
an  earlier  period  in  Amold*s  career,  to  the  strength  which  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  historian,  the  theologian  and  the  clergyman  imparted  to 
the  teacher,  invigorating  his  intellect,  enlarging  his  spiritual  nature, 
and  crowning  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  university  with  the 
interest  and  the  appreciation  excited  in  the  world  of  letters  and  of  life. 

In  the  midst  of  these  varied  works,  no  one  of  them  apparently 
completed,  Arnold  suddenly  died  on  the  day  preceding  his  forty- 
seventh  birth-day,  June  12,  1842.  The  circle  that  knew  him  was 
aghast  at  his  loss.  The  circle -that  has  known  of  him  in  the  fifteen 
years  elapsing  since  his  death,  wonders  at  the  abrupt  departure  of  one 
so  active,  so  useful,  so  intent  upon  higher  objects  than  any  as  yet 
attained.  Early,  however,  as  the  earthly  existence  of  Arnold  was 
ended,  it  did  not  need  a  year  or  a  day  to  be  complete.  For  he  died 
just  when  his  life  had  been  brought  to  such  a  point,  that  the  memory 
of  its  exertions  and  of  its  achievements  would  be  sure  to  last,  sure  to 
inspire  even  greater  exertions  and  greater  achievements  in  the  future. 
There  was  or  is  nothing  so  great  about  this  man  as  the  example 
which  he  left, — an  example  which  could  not  prevail  as  extensively 
and  as  beneficently  in  life  as  after  death. 

Read  that  example  aright,  and  the  teacher  who  would  be  one  in 
deed  as  well  in  name  will  learn  two  truths  of  inestimable  moment 

One  is  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  Christian,  not  merely  a  Christian 
man,  but  a  Christian  teacher ;  that  he  must  see  nothing  so  great, 
devote  himself  to  nothing  so  entirely,  as  to  the  religion  that  consti- 
tutes at  once  the  foundation,  the  substance  and  the  crown  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  to  be  nothing  vague  about  his  convictions,  nothing 
superficial  about  his  teachings  as  a  Christian  instructor ;  he  is  to  know 
what  religious  instruction  means,  and  in  what  it  consists ;  he  is  to 
seek  it  and  to  give  it  in  the  simplest  and  in  the  vastest  studies,  amid 
the  lispings  of  the  child  and  the  maturer  utterances  of  the  man.    If 
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public  opinion,  or  the  sentiments  of  his  own  society  are  against  him, 
he  must  be  strong ;  place  must  be  resigned,  emoluments  sacrificed, 
ease  and  facile  labors  exchanged  for  trials  and  wearing  anxieties, 
rather  than  that  he  falter  for  one  instant  in  hb  allegiance.  If  fail  he 
must,  he  will  not,  he  can  not  altogether  fail.  He  will  have  taught 
himself,  if  he  has  taught  none  besides,  that  the  true  scholar  is  the 
true  Christian ;  that  the  real  man  of.  intellect  is  the  real  man  of  heart ; 
loftier  intellectually,  because  lofty  spiritually ;  profounder  in  the  learning 
that  is  of  man,  because  profound  in  the  leamiug  that  is  of  God. 

The  other  truth  involved  in  Arnold's  example  is  this, — that  the 
teacher  must  be  more  than  a  teacher  merely.  If  teaching  is  the  end, 
there  must  be  something  besides  teaching  for  the  means.  It.  is  not 
necessary  to  be  precisely  what  Arnold  was, — a  theologian  and  a  his- 
torian, a  master  of  a  school  and  a  professor  in  a  university ;  it  is  given 
to  few  to  enter  upon  spheres  so  various  and  so  wide.  But  there  must  be 
no  clinging  to  a  single  spot  or  to  a  single  office ;  no  dependence  upon 
any  one  work  as  the  solitary  employment  of  the  teacher's  days.  He 
must  be  a  student,  he  must  be  a  writer,  or  a  man  of  public  relations ; 
he  must  be  learning  if  he  would  teach,  working  if  he  would  teach, 
and  living  a  life  of  service  to  men  if  he  would  live  one  of  service  to 
his  pupils. 

NoTS.— B7  a  " public  tehoci "  in  England,  is  meant  one  of  the  large  endowed  grammar 
scboolfl,  and  the  title  wae  formerly  confined  to  Eton,  Westminster  and  Winchester;  but  in 
these  latter  days  is  extended  to  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  possibly  to  a  few  others  of  national  reputa- 
tion. They  differ  from  the  public  schools  of  this  country  generally,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
day  schools  for  elementary  as  well  as  for  higher  instruction,  but  boarding  schools  for  a 
liberal  education  and  are  supported,  not  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  municipality  where 
they  are  located,  or  by  grants  from  the  state  treasury,  but  by  the  income  of  endowments,  to 
which  are  attached  certain  conditions  and  privileges,  and  by  payments  made  by  the  pupils  who 
are  not  admitted  on  the  foundation  or  endowment  They  ue public  because  they  are  not  the 
results  of  private  .enterprise,  but  are  endowments  held  in  trust  for  the  public  good.  They  are 
open  to  the  whole  community  of  the  realm,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  founder,  or  charter. 

By  a  *^gramtnar  cduxi^"  is  meant  a  school  for  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  language  and 
literature.  It  was  so-called,  because  grammatical  (the  atudy  <^  language  and  Unguietic  lU- 
tratureO  formed  the  leading  feature  of  the  course  of  all  liberal  study,— a  part  of  the  Trivium 
of  every  school,  beyond  the  grade  of  the  "  eong  seofe  "  or  "  reade  ecole."  Since  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences  have  been  added  to  the  course  of  study  in  these  schools,  the  term  has 
ceased  to  convey  its  original  meaning,  especially  in  this  country,  where  schools  bear  the  title 
of  grammar  schools,  in  which  the  study  of  language  beyond  the  elementary  uses  of  the  vernaeu. 
lar  is  excluded.  Of  grammar  schools,  or  schools  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Oreek,  there  are 
upward  of  five  hundred  in  England,  with  an  annual  income  of  nearly  •9QO;000. 

By  a  "/ru  seAoel,"  was  originally  meant,  not  a  school  in  which  instruction  was  to  be  given 
without  fee  or  reward,  but  ^public  school, /ree  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  superior  institti- 
tion,  open  to  the  public  of  the  realm,  and  in  some  instances,  a  school  of  liberal  education.  In 
the  primary  ordinance  enacted  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  government  of  the  **Libera 
Sckola  Grammaticalie  Regie  Edwardi  Sexti,**  in  Shrewsbury,  it  Is  enacted  that  "  every 
scholar  shall  pay  for  his  admission,  viz.,  a  lord's  son,  ten  shillings ;  a  knight's  son,  six  shil- 
lings and  eight-pence ;  a  son  and  heir  apparent  of  a  gentleman,  three  shillings,  and  for  every 
other  of  their  sons,  two  shillings  and  six-pence ;  every  burgess'  son,  four-pence,  and  the  son 
of  every  other  person,  eight-pence. 
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OEOBOB  CRABBEy    1754 — 1832. 

George  Crabbe  was  born  at  Oldborough,  in  Suffolk  county,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1754, — and,  with  such  earlj  training  as  the  Dame  and  tlie 
Latin  school  of  the  Borough  afibrded,  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary,  at  fourteen,  and  in  due  time  essayed  practice — but 
failing  to  obtain  it,  in  1775  went  to  London  to  try  his  fortune  as  a 
writer — was,  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need,  domesticated  in  the 
family  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  encouraged  by  him  in  the  publication 
of  the  Library, — in  1781,  showing  a  strong  partiality  for  the  minis- 
try, he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  at  Beloni  Castle, 
and  afterward  a  curate  of  his  native  village, — in  1783,  appeared  his 
poem,  the  Village j — ^in  1807,  his  Parish  Begiater, — ^in  1810,  the 
Boroughs,— m  1813,  Tales  in  Verse,  and  in  1817  and  '18,  the  Tales 
of  the  Hall,  He  died  at  Trowbridge,  in  February,  1832.  His  pic- 
tures of  humble  life — of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  poor — his  ten- 
derness and  practical  wisdom,  will  secure  him  a  permanent  place  in 
English  literature.  He  has  not  forgotten  his  early  dame  school  and 
schoolmistress,  nor  the  schools  of  the  borough  where  he  was  bom^ 
whose  characters  and  local  history  he  thus  reproduces. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THE  BOROUGH. 


Bohoob  of  every  Kind  to  be  found  in  the  Borough— The  School  for  Infants— The  Sdiool  Prepara- 
tory :  the  mgaoity  of  the  Mbtren  ia  foreaeeiof  Character— Day-8chneb  of  the  lower  Kind — A 
Matter  with  Taleoti  adapted  to  such  Pupib  :  ooe  of  superior  Qoalifioations — Boardinf-Schoob: 
that  fur  young  ladies  :  one  going  first  to  the  Governess,  one  finally  returning  Home — sdiool  for 


Youth :  Master  and  Teacher:  vatious  DisnositioBS  and  Canactties — The  Miser  Boy— The  Boy- 
_  „       _         __  ^-Wha  -  "     ^  -     -■' 


Bally — Sons  of  Faroiers :  how  amused — What  Studv  will  eflect, examined — A  Col^ge  Life : 
sent  from  bis  College  to  a  Benefice ;  one  retained  there  in  Dimity— The  Advaotsges  in  either 
Case  not  considerable — Where^  then^  tlie  Good  of  a  literary  Life — Answered — CooclusioD. 

To  every  class  ws  have  s  School  Msiga'd,  (1.) 
Rules  for  all  ranks  and  food  for  every  mind : 
Yet  one  there  is,  thst  small  regard  to  rale 
Or  study  pays,  and  still  is  deem'd  a  School ; 
That  where  a  deaf»  poor,  patient  widow  sits. 
And  awes  some  thirty  infants  as  she  knits ; 
Infants  of  humble,  busy  wives,  who  pay  (2) 
Some  trifling  price  for  freedom  through  the  day. 
At  this  good  matron's  hut  the  children  meet. 
Who  thus  becomes  the  mother  of  the  street. 
Her  room  is  small,  they  can  not  widely  stray,-— 
Her  threshold  high,  they  can  not  run  away : 
Though  deaf,  she  sees  the  rebel-heroes  shout, — 
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Thooi^  lame,  her  white  rod  nimbly  walks  about ; 
With  band  of  yam  the  keepa  offenders  in, 
And  to  her  gown  the  sturdiest  rogue  can  pin ; 
Aided  by  these,  and  spells,  and  tell-tale  birds, 
Her  power  they  dread  and  reverence  her  words. 

To  Learning's  second  seata  we  now  proceed, 
Where  humming  atudents  gilded  primers  read ;  ^ 

Or  books  with  letters  laxge  and  pictures  gay, 
To  make  their  reading  but  a  kind  of  play — 
**  Reading  made  Easy,"  so  the  titles  tell : 
But  they  who  read  muat  first  begin  to  q>ell :  (3) 
There  may  be  profit  in  these  arts,  but  still. 
Learning  is  labor,  call  it  what  you  will ; 
Upon  the  youthAil  mind  a  heavy  load, 
Nor  must  we  hope  to  find  the  royal  road. 
Some  will  their  easy  steps  to  science  show. 
And  some  to  beav'n  itself  their  by-way  know ; 
Ah !  trust  them  not, — ^who  fame  or  bliss  would  ahare. 
Must  learn  by  labor,  and  must  live  by  care. 

Another  matron,  of  superior  kind, 
For  higher  schools  prepares  the  rising  mind ; 
Preparatory  she  her  learning  calls,  (4) 
The  step  fint  made  to  colleges  and  halls. 

She  early  sees  to  what  the  mind  will  grow. 
Nor  abler  judge  of  infant-powers  I  know ; 
She  sees  what  soon  the  lively  will  impede. 
And  how  the  steadier  will  in  turn  succeed ; 
Observes  the  dawn  of  wisdom,  fancy,  taste. 
And  knows  what  parts  will  w«ar,  and  what  will  waste ; 
She  marks  the  mind  too  lively,  and  at  onoe 
Sees  the  gay  coxcomb  and  the  rattling  dunce. 

Long  has  she  lived,  and  much  ahe  Ujiws  to  trace 
Her  former  pupils,  now  a  lordly  race ; 
Whom  when  she  sees  rich  robes  and  fun  bedeck. 
She  marks  the  pride  which  onoe  she  strove  to  check. 
A  Burgess  comes,  and  she  remembers  well 
How  haid  her  tadi  to  make  his  worship  spell : 
Cold,  selfish,  dull,  manimate,  unkind, 
*T  was  but  by  anger  he  displayed  a  mind : 
Now  civil,  smiling,  complaisant,  and  gay. 
The  world  has  worn  th'  unsocial  crust  away ; 
That  suUen  spirit  now  a  softness  wean, 
And,  save  by  fits,  e'en  dullness  disappean : 
But  still  the  matron  can  the  man  behold. 
Dull,  selfish,  hard,  inanimate,  and  oold. 
A  Merchant  passes, — "  Probity  and  truth. 
Prudence  and  patience,  mark'd  thee  from  thy  youth." 
Thua  she  observes,  but  oft  retains  her  fean 
For  him,  who  now  with  nasoe  unstain*d  appean ; 
Nor  hope  relinquishes,  for  one  who  yet 
Is  lost  in  error  and  involved  in  debt ; 
For  latent  evil  in  that  heart  she  found,  (5) 
More  open  hen,  but  here  the  core  was  sound. 

Various  our  Day-Schools ;  here  behold  we  one 
Empty  and  still : — ^the  morning  duties  done, 
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Soird»  tatter'd,  worn,  and  thrown  in  yarioat  heaps. 
Appear  their  books,  and  there  confusion  sleeps ; 
The  workmen  all  are  from  the  Babel  fled, 
And  lost  their  tools,  till  the  return  they  dread; 
Meantime  the  master,  with  his  wig  awrj, 
Prepares  his  books  for  business  by-and-by : 
Now  all  th*  insignia  of  the  monarch  laid 
Beside  him  rest,  and  none  stand  by  afraid ; 
He,  while  his  troop  light-hearted  leap  and  play. 
Is  all  intent  on  duties  of  the  day ; 
No  more  the  tyrant  stem  or  judge  serere, 
He  feels  the  father's  and  the  husband*s  fear. 

Ah !  little  think  the  timid  trembling  crowd, 
That  one  so  wise,  so  powerful,  and  so  proud, 
Should  feel  himself,  and  dread  the  humble  ills 
Of  rent-day  charges  and  of  coal-man's  bills ; 
That  while  they  mercy  from  their  judge  implore. 
He  fears  himself— -a  knocking  at  the  door; 
And  feels  the  burthen  as  his  neighbor  states 
His  humble  portion  to  the  parish-rales. 

They  sit  th'  allotted  hours,  then  eager  ran. 
Rushing  to  pleasure  when  the  duty's  done ; 
His  hour  of  leisure  is  of  different  kind, 
Then  cares  domestic  rush  upon  his  mind, 
And  half  the  ease  and  comfort  he  enjoys, 
Is  when  surrounded  by  slates,  bodis,  and  boys. 

Poor  Rtvben  Dixon  has  the  noisiest  school  (6) 
Of  ragged  lads,  who  erer  bow'd  to  rale ; 
Low  in  his  price — ^the  men  who  heave  our  coals. 
And  clean  our  causeways,  send  him  boys  in  shoals. 
To  see  poor  Reuben,  with  his  fry  beside,— 
Their  half-check'd  radeness  and  his  half-scorn'd  pride,< 
Their  room,  the  sty  in  w^bich  th'  assembly  meet, 
In  the  close  lane  behind  the  Northgate-street ; 
T'  observe  his  vain  attempts  to  ke^  the  peace. 
Till  tolls  the  bell,  and  strife  and  troubles  cease, — 
Calls  for  our  praise ;  his  labor  praise  deserves, 
But  not  our  pity ;  Reuben  has  no  nerves : 
'Mid  noise,  and  dirt,  and  stench,  and  play,  and  prate. 
He  calmly  cuts  the  pen  or  views  the  slate. 

But  Leonard ; — ^yes,  for  Leonard's  fate  I  grieve,  (7) 
Who  loathes  the  station  which  he  dares  not  leave ; 
He  can  not  dig,  he  will  not  beg  his  bread. 
All  his  dependence  rests  upon  his  head ; 
And  deeply  skili'd  in  sciences  and  arts. 
On  vulgar  lads  he  wastes  superior  parts. 

Alas !  what  grief  that  feeling  mind  sustains. 
In  guiding  hands  and  stirring  torpid  brains ; 
He  whose  proud  mind  from  pole  to  pole  will  move, 
And  view  the  wondeis  of  the  worlds  alxive ; 
Who  thinks  and  reasons  strongly  : — hard  his  fate. 
Confined  forever  to  the  pen  and  slate. 
Trae  he  submits,  and  when  the  long  dull  day 
Has  slowly  pass'd  in  weary  tasks  away. 
To  other  worlds  with  cheerful  view  he  looks. 
And  parts  the  night  between  repose  and  books. 
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Amid  his  labors,  he  has  sometimes  tried 
To  turn  a  little  from  his  cares  aside : 
Pope,  Milton,  Dryden,  with  delight  has  seized 
His  soul  engaged  and  of  his  trouble  eased : 
When,  with  a  heavy  eye  and  ill-done  sum, 
No  part  conceired,  a  stupid  boy  will  come ; 
Then  Leonard  first  subdues  the  rising  frown, 
And  bids  the  blockhead  lay  his  blunders  down ; 
O'er  which  disgusted  he  will  turn  his  eye, 
To  his  sad  duty  his  sound  mind  apply, 
And,  vez'd  in  spirit,  throw  his  pleasures  by. 

Turn  we  to  Schools  which  more  than  these  afford — 
The  sound  instruction  and  the  wholesome  board ; 
And  first  our  School  for  Ladies :  (8)  pity  calls 
For  one  soft  sigh,  when  we  behold  these  walls. 
Placed  near  the  town,  and  where,  from  window  high, 
The  fair,  confined,  may  our  free  crowds  espy. 
With  many  a  stranger  gazing  up  and  down, 
And  all  the  envied  tumult  of  the  town ; 
May,  in  the  smiling  summer-eve,  when  they 
Are  sent  to  sleep  the  pleasant  hours  away. 
Behold  the  poor  (when  they  conceive  the  blessed) 
Employed  for  hours,  and  grieved  they  can  not  rest. 

Here  the  fond  girl,  whose  days  are  sad  and  few 
Since  dear  mamma  pronounced  the  last  adieu, 
Looks  to  the  road,  and  fondly  thinks  she  hears 
The  carriage-wheels,  and  struggles  with  her  tears. 
All  yet  is  new,  the  misses  great  and  small, 
Madam  herself,  and  teachers,  odious  all ; 
From  laughter,  pity,  nay  command,  she  turns, 
But  melts  in  softness,  or  with  anger  bums ; 
Nauseates  her  food,  and  wonders  who  can  sleep 
On  such  mean  beds,  where  she  can  only  weep : 
She  scorns  condolence — but  to  all  she  hates 
Slowly  at  length  her  mind  accommodates ; 
Then  looks  on  bondage  with  the  same  concern 
As  others  felt,  and  finds  that  she  must  learn 
As  others  learn'd — the  common  lot  to  share, 
To  search  for  comfort  and  submit  to  care. 

There  are,  't  is  said,  who  on  these  seats  attend, 
And  to  these  ductile  minds  destruction  vend ;  (9) 
Wretches — (to  virtue,  peace,  and  nature,  foes) — 
To  these  soft  minds,  their  wicked  trash  expose ; 
Seize  on  the  soul,  ere  passions  take  the  sway, 
And  let  the  heart,  ere  yet  it  feels,  astray. 
Smugglers  obscene  !  and  can  there  be  who  take 
Infernal  pains,  the  sleeping  vice  to  wake  7 
Can  there  be  those,  by  whom  the  thoughts  defiled 
Enters  the  spotless  bosom  of  a  child  ? 
By  whom  the  ill  is  to  the  heart  convey'd, 
Who  lend  the  foe,  not  yet  in  arms,  their  aid, 
And  sap  the  city-walls  before  the  siege  be  laid  ? 

Oh !  rather  skulking  in  the  by«ways  steal, 
And  rob  the  poorest  traveler  of  his  meal ; 
Burst  through  the  humblest  trader's  bolted  door ; 
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Bear  from  the  widow's  hat  her  winter-«tore ; 
With  stolen  steed,  on  bigbwajs  take  yoor  stand, 
Your  lips  with  euraes  ann'd,  with  death  year  hand  ;- 
Take  all  bat  life — the  Tiitooos  more  woald  say, — 
Take  life  itself,  dear  as  it  is,  away, 
Rather  than  guilty  thus  the  guileless  soul  betray. 

Years  pass  away — ^let  us  suppose  them  past, 
Th'  aeoomplish'd  nymph  for  freedom  looks  at  last ; 
AU  hardships  over,  which  a  school  oontains, 
Th'  spirit's  bondage  and  the  body's  pains ; 
Where  teachen  make  the  heartless,  trembling  set 
Of  pupils  suffer  ibr  their  own  regret ; 
Where  winter's  cold,  attack'd  by  one  poor  fire, 
Chills  the  fair  child,  commanded  to  retire ; 
She  felt  it  keenly  in  the  moniing  air. 
Keenly  she  felt  it  at  the  evening  prayer. 
More  pleasant  summer ;  but  then  walks  were  made, 
Not  a  sweet  ramble,  but  a  slow  parade ; 
They  moved  by  pairs  beside  the  bawthom-hedge, 
Only  to  set  their  feelings  on  an  edge ; 
And  now  at  eve,  when  all  their  spirits  rise, 
Are  sent  to  rest,  and  all  their  pleasure  dies ; 
Where  yet  they  all  the  town  alert  can  see, 
And  distant  plough-boys  pacing  o'er  the  lea 

These  and  the  tasks  successive  masters  brought— 
The  French  they  con'd,  the  curious  works  they  wrought 
The  hours  they  made  their  taper  fingers  strike 
Note  after  note,  all  due  to  them  alike ; 
Their  drawings,  dancings  on  appointed  days, 
Playing  with  globes,  and  getting  parts  of  plays ; 
The  tender  friendships  made  'twizt  heart  and  heart, 
When  the  dear  friends  had  nothing  to  impart : — 

All !  all !  are  over ;— now  th'  acoompliah'd  maid 
Longs  for  the  world,  of  nothing  there  afraid : 
Dreams  of  delight  invade  her  gentle  breast, 
And  fancied  lovers  rob  the  heart  of  rest ; 
At  the  paternal  door  a  carriage  stands. 
Love  knits  their  hearts  and  Hymen  joins  their  hands. 
Ah ! — world  unknown !  how  charming  is  thy  view, 
Thy  pleasures  many,  and  each  pleasure  new : 
Ah !— world  experienced !  what  of  thee  is  told  7 
How  few  thy  pleasures,  and  those  few  how  old ! 

Within  a  silent  street,  and  far  apart 
From  noise  of  business,  from  a  quay  or  mart, 
Stands  an  old  spacious  building,  and  the  din 
You  hear  without,  explains  the  work  within ; 
Unlike  the  whispering  of  the  nymphs,  this  noise 
Loudly  proclaims  a  "  Boarding-School  for  Boys ;  (10) 
The  master  heeds  it  not,  for  thirty  years 
Have  render'd  all  to  fats  familiar  eais ; 
He  sits  in  comfort,  'mid  the  various  sound 
Of  mingled  tones  for  ever  flowing  round ; 
Day  after  day  he  to  bis  task  attends, — 
Unvaried  toil,  and  care  that  never  ends,— 
Boys  in  their  works  proceed ;  while  his  employ 
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Admits  no  change,  or  changes  bat  the  boy ; 

Yet  time  has  made  it  easy ; — ^he  beside 

Has  power  supreme,  and  power  is  sweet  to  pride ; 

Bat  grant  him  pleasure ; — what  can  teacheis  feel» 

Dependent  helpers  always  at  the  wheel  ? 

Their  power  despised,  their  compensation  small, 

Their  labor  dull,  their  life  laborious  all ! 

Set  after  set  the  lower  lads  to  make 

Fit  for  the  class  which  their  superiois  take ; 

The  road  of  learning  for  a  time  to  track 

In  roughest  state,  and  then  again  go  back : 

Just  the  same  way  on  other  troops  to  wait, — 

Attendants  fix*d  at  Learning's  lower  gate. 

The  day-tasks  now  are  over, — ^to  their  ground 
Rush  the  gay  crowd  with  joy-compelling  sound ; 
Glad  to  illude  the  burthens  of  the  day, 
The  eager  parties  hurry  to  their  play : 
Then  in  these  hours  of  liberty  we  find 
The  native  bias  of  anojiening  mind ; 
They  yet  posses  not  skill  the  mask  to  place, 
And  hide  the  passions  glowing  in  the  face ; 
Yet  some  are  found— the  close,  the  sly,  the  mean, 
Who  know  already  all  must  not  be  seen. 
Lo !  one  who  walks  apart,  although  so  young, 
He  lays  restraint  upon  his  eye  and  tongue ; 
Nor  will  he  into  scrapes  or  danger  get, 
And  half  the  school  are  in  the  stripling's  debt : 
Suspicious,  timid,  he  is  much  afraid 
Of  trick  and  plot .' — ^he  dreads  to  be  betray'd : 
He  shuns  all  friendship,  for  he  finds  they  lend, 
When  lads  begin  to  call  each  other  friend : 
Yet  self  with  self  has  war ;  the  tempting  sij^t 
Of  fruit  on  sale  provokes  his  appetite ; — 
See !  how  he  walks  the  sweet  seduction  by ; 
That  he  is  tempted,  costs  him  first  a  sigh,— 
'T  is  dangerous  to  indulge,  *t  is  grievous  to  deny ! 
This  he  will  choose,  and  whispering  asks  the  price, 
The  purchase  dreadful,  but  the  portion  nice  ; 
Within  the  pocket  he  explores  the  pence ; 
Without,  temptation  strikes  on  either  sense, 
The  sight,  the  smell ; — but  then  he  thinks  again 
O  money  gone !  while  fruit  nor  taste  remain. 
Meantime  there  comes  an  eager  thoughtless  boy, 
Who  gires  the  price  and  only  feels  the  joy : 
Example  dire !  the  youthful  miser  slops, 
And  slowly  back  the  treasured  coinage  drops : 
Heroic  deed !  for  should  he  now  comply, 
Can  he  to-morrow's  appetite  deny  ? 
Beside,  these  spendthrifts  who  so  freely  Hv«, 
Cloy'd  with  their  purchase,  will  a  portion  give ! 
Here  ends  debate,  be  buttons  up  his  store, 
And  feels  the  comfort  that  it  bums  no  more. 

Unlike  to  him  the  Tyrant  boy,  whose  sway 
All  hearts  acknowledge  ;  him  the  crowds  obey : 
At  his  command  they  break  through  every  rule ; 
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Whoever  governs,  he  controls  the  school : 
*T  is  not  the  distant  emperor  moves  their  fear, 
But  the  proud  viceroy  who  is  ever  near.  (11) 

Yerres  could  do  that  mischief  in  a  day. 
For  which  not  Rome,  in  all  its  power,  could  pay 
And  these  boy-ty rants  will  their  slaves  distress. 
And  do  the  wrongs  no  master  can  redress : 
The  mind  they  load  with  fear ;  it  feels  disdain 
For  its  own  baseness ;  yet  it  tries  in  vain 
To  shake  th*  admitted  power; — the  coward  comes  again ; 
Tis  more  than  present  pain  these  tyrants  give. 
Long  as  we've  life  some  strong  impression  live ; 
And  these  young  ruffians  in  the  soul  will  sow 
Seeds  of  all  vices  that  on  weakness  grow. 

Harii !  at  his  word  the  trembling  younglings  flee. 
Where  he  is  walking  none  must  walk  but  he ; 
See !  from  the  winler-fire  the  weak  retreat, 
His  the  warm  comer,  his  the  favorite  seat. 
Save  when  he  yields  it  to  some  slave  to  keep 
Awhile,  then  back,  at  his  return,  to  creep : 
At  his  command  his  poor  defendants  fly, 
And  humbly  bribe  him  as  a  proud  ally ; 
FlatterM  by  all,  the  notice  he  bestows 
Is  gross  abuse,  and  bantering,  and  blows ; 
Yet  he's  a  dunce,  and,  spite  of  all  his  fame 
Without  the  desk,  within  he  feels  his  shame : 
For  there  the  weaker  boy,  who  felt  his  scorn. 
For  him  corrects  the  blunders  of  the  mom ; 
And  he  is  taught,  unpleasant  truth !  to  find 
The  trembling  body  has  the  prouder  mind. 

Hark !  to  that  shout,  that  burst  of  empty  noise. 
From  a  rode  set  of  bluff,  obstreperous  boys. 
They  who,  like  colts  let  loose,  with  vigor  bound, 
And  thoughtless  spirit,  o'er  the  beaten  ground ; 
Fearless  they  leap,  and  every  youngster  feels 
His  Alma  active  in  his  hands  and  heels. 

These  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  they  come  (12) 
With  partial  fondness  for  the  joys  of  home ; 
Their  minds  are  coursing  in  their  fathers'  fields, 
And  e'en  the  dream  a  lively  pleasure  yields ; 
They,  much  enduring,  sit  th'  allotted  hours, 
And  o'er  a  granunar  waste  their  sprightly  powers ; 
They  dance ;  but  them  can  measured  steps  delight. 
Whom  horse  and  hounds  to  daring  deeds  excite  ? 
Nor  could  they  bear  to  wait  from  meal  to  meal. 
Did  they  not  slyly  to  the  chamber  steal, 
And  there  the  produce  of  the  basket  seise. 
The  mother's  gift!  still  studious  of  their  ease. 
Poor  Alma,  thus  oppress'd,  forbears  to  rise, 
But  rests  or  revels  in  the  arms  and  thighs. 

"  But  is  it  sure  that  study  will  repay 
The  more  attentive  and  forbearing  ?"— Nay ! 
The  farm,  the  ship,  the  humble  shop  have  each 
Gains  which  severest  studies  seldom  reach. 

At  College  place  a  youth,  who  means  to  raise  (13) 
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His  state  by  merit  and  his  name  by  praise ; 

Still  much  he  hazards ;  there  is  serious  strife 

In  the  contentions  of  a  scholar's  life : 

Not  all  the  mind's  attention,  care,  distress, 

Nor  diligence  itself,  insure  success : 

His  jealous  heart  a  rival's  power  may  dread. 

Till  its  strong  feelings  have  confused  his  headi 

And,  after  days  and  months,  nay,  years  of  pain, 

He  finds  just  lost  the  object  he  would  gain. 

But  grant  him  this  and  all  such  life  can  give. 

For  other  prospects  he  begins  to  live ; 

Begins  to  feel  that  man  was  form'd  to  look 

And  long  for  other  objects  than  a  book : 

In  his  mind's  eye  his  house  and  glebe  he  sees, 

And  farms  and  talks  with  fanners  at  his  ease ; 

And  time  is  lost,  till  fortune  sends  him  fcnrth 

To  a  rude  world  unconscious  of  his  worth; 

There  in  some  petty  parish  to  reside, 

The  college-boat,  then  tum'd  the  village  guide : 

And  though  awhile  his  flock  ai)d  dairy  please, 

He  soon  reverts  to  former  joys  and  ease, 

Glad  when  a  friend  shall  come  to  break  his  test. 

And  speak  of  all  the  pleasures  they  possess'd, 

Of  masters,  fellows,  tutors,  all  with  whom 

They  shared  those  pleasures,  never  more  to  come ; 

Till  both  conceive  the  times  by  bliss  endear'd, 

Which  once  so  dismal  and  so  dull  appear'd. 

But  fix  our  Scholar,  and  suppose  him  crown'd 
With  all  the  glory  gain'd  on  classic  ground ; 
Suppose  the  world  without  a  sigh  resign'd, 
And  to  bis  college  all  his  care  confined ; 
Give  him  all  honors  that  such  states  allow, 
The  freshman's  terror  and  the  tradesman's  bow ; 
Let  his  apartments  with  his  taste  agree, 
And  all  his  views  be  those  he  loves  to  see : 
Let  hiffl  each  day  behold  the  savory  treat. 
For  which  be  pays  not,  but  is  paid  to  eat ; 
These  joys  and  glories  soon  delight  no  more, 
Although,  withheld,  the  mind  is  vex'd  and  sore ; 
The  honor  too  is  to  the  place  confined, 
Abroad  they  know  not  each  superior  mind ; 
Strangers  no  wranglert  in  these  figures  see. 
Nor  give  they  worehip  to  a  high  degree ; 
Unlike  the  prophet's  is  the  scholar's  case. 
His  honor  all  is  in  his  dwelling-place ; 
And  there  such  honon  are  familiar  things ; 
What  is  a  monarch  in  a  crowd  of  kings  7 
Like  other  sovereigns  he's  by  forms  address'd. 
By  statutes  govem'd  and  with  rules  oppress'd. 

When  all  these  forms  and  duties  die  away, 
And  the  day  passes  like  the  former  day, 
Then  of  exterior  things  at  once  bereft. 
He's  to  himself  and  one  attendant  left ; 
Nay,  John  too  goes ;  nor  aught  of  service  more 
Remains  for  him ;  he  gladly  quits  the  door. 
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And,  9S  he  whiflUet  to  the  college-gate, 
He  kindly  pities  his  poor  master's  fate. 

Books  can  not  always  please,  however  good  ; 
Minds  are  not  ever  craving  for  their  food ; 
But  sleep  will  soon  the  weary  soul  prepare 
For  cares  to-morrow  that  were  this  day's  care ; 
For  forms,  for  feasts,  that  sundiy  times  have  past, 
And  formal  feasts  that  will  for  ever  last. 

"  But  then  from  Study  will  no  comforts  rise  ?" 
Yes !  soch  as  stodioos  minds  alone  can  prise ; 
Comforts,  yea  1— joys  ineffable  they  find. 
Who  seek  the  prouder  pleasures  of  the  mind : 
The  soul,  collected  in  those  happy  hours, 
Then  makes  her  efforts,  then  enjoys  her  powers ; 
And  in  those  seasons  feels  herself  repaid. 
For  labors  past  and  honors  long  delay'd. 

No !  't  is  not  worldly  gain,  although  by  chance 
The  sons  of  learning  may  to  wealth  advance ; 
Nor  station  high,  though  in  some  favoring  hour 
The  sons  of  learning  may  arrive  at  power ; 
Nor  is  it  glory,  though  the  public  voice 
Of  honest  praise  will  make  the  heart  rejoice : 
But  H  is  the  mind's  own  feelings  give  the  joy, 
Pleasures  she  gathers  in  her  own  employ — 
Pleasures  that  gain  or  praise  can  not  bestow, 
Yet  can  dilate  and  raise  them  when  they  flow. 

For  this  the  Poet  looks  the  world  aroond, 
Where  form  and  life  and  reasoning  roan  are  found ; 
He  loves  the  mind,  in  all  its  modes,  to  trace, 
And  all  the  mannera  of  the  changing  raee ; 
Silent  he  walks  the  road  of  life  along. 
And  views  the  aims  of  its  tumultuous  throng ; 
He  finds  what  shapes  the  Proteus-passions  take, 
And  what  strange  waste  of  life  and  joy  they  make, 
And  bves  to  show  them  to  their  varied  ways. 
With  honest  blame  or  with  unflattering  praise ; 
*T  is  good  to  know,  't  is  pleasant  to  impart, 
These  turns  and  movements  of  the  human  heart ; 
The  stronger  features  of  the  soul  to  paint, 
And  make  distinct  the  latent  and  the  faint ; 
Man  as  hb  is,  to  place  in  all  men's  view. 
Yet  none  with  ranoor,  none  with  scom  pursue ; 
Nor  be  it  ever  of  my  Portraits  told — 
"  Here  the  strong  lines  of  malice  we  behold." 


ffl.   TENDENCY  OP  MISDIRECTED  EDUCATION  AND  THE  UNBAIr 
ANCED  MIND  TO  PRODUCE  IN8ANITT. 

BT    SDWABD    JABYIS,     M.    D.  , 
SoRheiter,  Man. 


Almost  firom  the  beguming  the  risen  generatioxis  have  done  what 
their  intelligenoe,  their  means,  and  their  oonsoienooi  allowed  them,  to 
aid  in  the  development  and  trainbg  of  those  who  were  to  come  after 
them,  and  to  lead  children  and  youth  through  their  narrow  paths  to 
the  highway  of  manhood.  In  the  way  that  seemed  to  them  best  they 
have  endeavored  to  show  what  should  be  done  with  the  untaught 
human  mind,  as  it  comes  ori^nally  from  the  Creator,  —  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  thought  and  intelligenoe,  as  it  is  delivered  by  Nature  into  the 
hands  of  its  rightful  possessor  or  his  friends,  —  and  how  this  should 
be  wrought,  shaped  and  furnished  with  knowledge  of  fiicts  and  princi- 
ples, and  fitted  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  mature  life.  Many  have 
given  to  their  thoughts  on  this  subject  a  visible  &rm,  and  sent 
forth  to  the  broad  world  treatises  on  Education,  for  the  benefit  of 
as  many  succeeding  generations  as  will  read  them.  These  have  all 
done,  or  are  doing,  their  appropriate  work,  each  in  its  due  manner  and 
degree.  Generally  they  have  one  quality  in  common,  —  they  treat 
of  man  as  an  integer,  an  identify  composed  of  body  and  mind,  and 
presuppose  that  all  have  similar  powers  and  similar  wants,  and  are  to 
be  educated  in  a  similar  manner.  Most  of  them  regard  the  intellect 
almost  exclusively,  and  propose  to  fill  it  with  knowledge  of  various 
kinds,  which  may  be  used  for  the  various  purposes  of  after  life.  They 
propose  by  proper  training  to  develop,  and  by  suitable  exercise  to 
strengthen,  the  mind,  and  give  it  power  of  concentration,  energy  to  grap- 
ple with  the  subjects  that  may  be  presented  to  it,  and  a  capacity  to 
add  to  its  stores  of  knowledge  through  its  coming  years.  In  this  way 
the  perceptive  and  the  reasoning  &culties,  the  memory  and  the  imag- 
ination, are  cultivated  in  various  degrees,  and  gain  thereby  a  varied 
measure  of  force.  This  is  the  usual  extent  of  the  plans  of  education. 
Even  those  which  are  called  liberal,  and  are  supposed  to  be  expansive. 
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are  commonly  limited  to  the  development,  cultiyation  and  discipline 
of  these  elements. 

In  as  far  as  these  plans  of  education  are  not  founded  on  a  proper 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  great 
and  entire  object  for  which  he  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  educator, 
they  fall  short  of  their  fulness  of  purpose ;  they  overlook  some  of  the 
parts  or  elements  of  the  human  constitution ;  they  leave  some  of  these 
undeveloped,  some  untrained,  and  others  undisciplined.  The  teachers, 
wanting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  material  on  which  they  are  to 
operate,  and  of  the  fabric  which  they  are  to  create  from  it,  — without 
a  complete  consideration  of  man  in  his  natural  and  uneducated  state, 
and  of  what  he  may  and  should  be,  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  to 
be  exposed,  the  burdens  he  must  bear,  the  responsibilities  he  may  be 
required  to  sustain,  and  the  enda  he  may  accomplish,  —  too  often  send 
their  pupils  forth  to  the  world  unfitted  to  sustain  their  part  in  ita 
movements.  And  these  youth,  with  a  disproportionate  development 
of  their  powers,  and  without  a  complete  control  of  their  own  forces, 
with  minds  unbalanced,  and  wrong  conceptions  of  their  relation  to 
society,  err  in  their  self-management ;  they  &il  to  realize  their  own 
ideals  of  life,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  with  mental 
disorder. 


COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  OY  EDUCATION. 

A  rational  and  a  natural  plan  of  education  looks  upon  man  not  as 
a  simple,  but  as  a  compound  being,  —  not  as  a  single  integral  power, 
but  as  composed  of  many  and  various  powers.  Among  his  elements 
are  included  not  only  the  body  and  the  mind,  but  the  moral  faculties 
and  the  appetites,  the  passions  and  the  propensities.  All  of  these 
together  .make  up  the  man.  Each  has  its  own  definite  station  to  fill, 
and  its  special  part  to  perform,  in  the  human  economy.  In  the  perfect 
and  healthy  man  these  are  all  arranged  in  suitable  proportions,  and 
act  in  unvarying  harmony.  Each  has  its  predominant,  mediate  or 
subordinate  place ;  each  does  its  own  work,  and  no  more ;  and  all 
cooperate  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  —  the  health  of  the  body  and  of 
the  mind,  —  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  being  to  whom  they 
belong. 

In  this  perfect  arrangement  the  moral  power,  the  nobler  element, 
stands  above  all  the  rest,  and  superintends  the  actions  of  the  whole. 
The  mental  powers,  like  an  intelligent  overseer  of  a  manufacturing 
process  under  the  general  charge  of  the  proprietor,  search  out  the 
ways,  lay  the  plans,  they  direct  all  the  organs  and  operations  of  the 
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body,  and  control  the  appetites,  passions  and  propensities,  under  the 
gaidance  of  the  conscience. 

The  powers  that  belong  to  the  body  are  all  necessary  for  the  healthy 
operation  of  the  whole  corporeal  frame,  and  for  the  sustenance  and 
action  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  here  on  the  earth.  Of  these 
all  are,  in  some  degree,  and  a  part  of  them  are  wholly,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  mind,  and,  to  that  extent,  they  do  its  bidding.  The  appe* 
tites,  the  lower  passions  and  the  propensities  are  active,  or  ready  to 
be  active,  from  the  beginning.  They  crave  indulgence,  and,  if  left  to 
themselves,  they  hardly  know  a  bound  to  their  gratification.  But, 
being  under  the  control  of  the  higher  powers,  they  are,  or  should  be, 
restrained  within  their  proper  sphere.  There  seem  to  be  several  and 
various  moral  and  mental  powers  and  faculties,  each  of  which  has  its 
special  purpose  to  fulfil  in  the  human  economy,  and  all  of  which  act 
in  concert.  Each  performs  its  own  appointed  work,  and  no  other,  and 
no  more.  Each  has  its  due  position,  and  its  due  influence,  governing, 
aiding  or  obeying,  according  to  the  law  prescribed  to  it.  All  of  these 
attributes,  or  their  germs,  are  given  to  man  at  birth,  but  not  to  all  in 
the  same  proportion.  Yet,  with  some  exceptions,  they  are  given  to 
all  in  sufficient  degree  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  responsibilities  of  their  present  being.  Some  of  tho 
powers  and  attributes,  as  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink,  and  the 
digestive  function,  are  bestowed  in  full  measure  at  the  beginning  of 
life.  Of  others  only  the  primordial  element  is  given,  and  these  are 
subject  to  growth  and  development  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

PURPOSE  OP  EDUCATION. 

It  is  the  true  purpose  of  education  to  draw  out,  cultivate  and 
strengthen  the  mental  and  the  moral  powers,  and  to  subdue  and  disci- 
pline the  appetites  and  passions.  As  in  the  healthy  physical  frame 
the  various  organs  of  digestion,  respiration  and  locomotion, — the  skin, 
brain  and  nervous  system,  —  are  all  in  vigorous  condition  and  action, 
none  doing  too  much,  and  none  coming  short  of  its  requirements,  each 
receiving  its  part,  but  none  demanding  too  much  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, and  each  contributing  its  part  to  the  sustenance  and  health  of 
the  whole ;  so,  in  the  mental  and  moral  constitution,  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties, the  reason,  tiie  memory,  the  imagination,  the  conscience,  and 
all  the  lower  powers,  should  each  have  its  due  development  and  influ- 
ence, each  its  due  energy  and  position,  each  be  predominant  or  sub- 
ordinate according  to  its  office  for  the  time  being,  and  all  act  in 
concert  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
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irELL-BALANCXB  MIND. 

This  dae  deyelopment  of  eaoh  and  all  the  mental  and  moral  facul- 
ties, and  their  proportionate  and  harmonious  action,  constitute  that 
which  is  called  a  well-balanced  mind,  such  as  belongs  to  one  whose 
judgment  is  sound  and  reliable  in  all  common  affiiirs  of  life;  who, 
from  any  given  facts  or  propositions,  is  sure  to  come  to  just  conclu- 
sions ;  who  lays  his  plans  of  liction  in  acoordance  with  the  measure 
and  kind  of  his  own  strength,  and  with  the  circumstances  amidst 
which  he  must  operate ;  and  who  is  certain,  under  any  conditions,  to 
do  that  which  is  right  and  appropriate.  This  well-balanced  mind 
constitutes  perfect  mental  health.  It  comes  from  original  harmonious 
endowment,  and  proportionate  development  and  discipline ;  that  is, 
from  appropriate  education  of  all  the  powers.  To  this  point  it  is 
desirable  that  all  should  arrive  when  they  reach  maturity,  and  are 
ready  to  enter  upon  responsible  life,  to  take  upon  themselves  thdr 
o?ni  self-management,  and  to  perform  their  several  parts  in  the  afbirs 
and  duties  of  the  world. 

LAW   or  GROWTH  OF  THE  POWERS  AND  ELEMENTS  OF  MAN. 

But  the  education  of  man  is  not  finished,  nor  does  the  necessity  of 
discipline  cease  with  his  youth.  The  growth  of  the  bodily  organs 
alone  ends  with  that  period.  All  the  other  powers — the  mental  and 
moral  faculties,  the  passions,  appetites,  and  propensities — have  no 
such  limit  to  their  expansion.  They  may  grow  indefinitely  even  to  the 
end  of  life,  in  old  age.  They  may  grow  with  accelerated  and  acceler- 
ating force,  each  step  in  the  progress  increasing  the  facility  of  taking 
another.  Every  one  of  these  fi&oulties  and  attributes  of  man  increases 
in  strength  and  activity  by  exercise,  by  use,  by  indulgence.  The 
growth  of  the  human  powers  by  cultivation  is  a  fixed  law ;  yet  it  does 
not  operate  equally  and  in  the  same  degree  at  all  times,  but  with  a 
constantly  increasing  force  by  successive  repetitions.  The  longer  the 
cultivation  of  any  &culty  or  endowment  is  continued,  and  the  more 
vigorously  it  is  pursued,  the  easier  its  action  becomes,  and  the  greater 
is  its  accession  of  strength.  The  increase  is  added  to  the  capital 
already  existing,  and  the  augmented  capital  allows  still  more  rapid 
increase.  As  in  the  progress  of  fortune  all  the  previous  accumula- 
tions of  money,  property  or  credit,  become  capital,  by  which  more 
and  more  can  be  gained,  so  in  the  constitution  of  man  all  growth  of 
any  of  the  faculties,  every  new  acquirement,  every  increase  of  force 
or  discipline,  every  new  elevation  of  purpose,  is  a  new  means  of  gath- 
ering more  and  more  of  the  same  kind ;  for  the  uniyersal  law  of  both 
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nature  and  revelation,  that  **  whosoever  hath  to  him  shall  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  more  abundanoe,"  operates  in  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  constitution  of  man,  as  well  as  in  his  outward  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  decline  of  fortune  every  pecuniary 
loss,  and  every  neglect  to  secure  due  and  honorable  advantage, 
increases  the  danger  of  another  sacrifice,  and  diminishes  the  power  of* 
preventing  it^  so  in  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  every  neglect 
of  study  or  discipline,  every  misapplication  of  intellectual  force,  every 
perversion  of  any  of  the  faculties,  every  undue  indulgence  of  any  appe- 
tite or  passion,  every  error  or  sin,  increases  the  danger  and  fhe^chaifoe 
of  the  repetition  of  the  same  mistake  or  fault,  and  diminishes  the 
securities  against  their  influence ;  for  "  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath.'* 

The  practical  operation  of  this  laWt  both  of  growth  and  of  decline, 
is  manifested  everywhere  and  among  all  men,  and  few  are  they  who 
cannot  trace  it  in  some  form  or  other,  even  in  themselves,  in  the 
cultivation  of  any  or  all  of  the  intellectual  powers,  in  the  study  of 
language,  mathematics,  natural  history,  or  any  other  branch  of  litera* 
ture  or  science,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  afifections, 
the  religious  element,  the  consci^ce,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
regard  to  truth,  love  of  man. 

In  the  intellectual  progress,  the  more  one  learns,  the  greater  is  his 
power  of  acquisition,  and  the  taste  for  and  the  &cUity  of  acquiring 
increase  with  it.  In  the  moral  progress,  the  more  the  heart  is  warmed, 
the  greater  warmth  does  it  demand  to  satisfy  its  desires ;  the  more 
the  spirit  is  elevated,  the  higher  are  its  aspirations  towards  the  true 
and  the  infinite.  We  see  the  same  law  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tastes, 
the  love  of  nature,  of  the  beautiful,  of  music,  of  painting,  of  any  of 
the  fine  arts.  In  these,  indulgence  creates  strength,  and  strength 
gives  enjoyment  and  a  craving  for  more  and  more,  and  with  these 
come  the  means  and  resolution  to  obtain  greater  gratification. 
.  All  the  other  &oulties  and  powers,  every  appetite  and  passion, 
all  the  lower  propensities,  are  subject  to  the  same  law  of  growth. 
Among  the  bodily  appetites,  the  fondness  for  food,  if  gratified 
beyond  the  natural  and  healthy  wants  of  nutrition,  increases  with 
indulgence ;  and  this  goes  on,  day  by  day,  year  by  year,  until  the 
appetite  may  become  the  ruling  element,  and  prevail  over  discretion 
and  reason.  The  .use  of  tobacco  and  opium  is  a  still  more  marked 
illustration  of  the  law  of  growth ;  for  at  first  there  is  not  only  no 
desire  for  and  no  pleasure  g^ven  by  these,  but  even  an  absolute  aversion 
to  them.  The  mouth  loathes,  and  the  stomach  is  nauseated  by  them. 
Yet  this  aversion  is  overcome  by  persevering  cultivation,  and  then  a 
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positive  appetite  for  these  narcotics  arises,  and  this  increases  by  £00- 
tering,  until  it  becomes  strong  enoogh  to  govern  those  who  use  them, 
and  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  everything  else  so  long  as  this 
their  ruling  taste  is  not  gratified.  The  desire  for  intoxicating  drinks 
grows  in  the  same  manner,  from  small  and  apparently  harmless  begin- 
nings, to  great  and  even  destructive  power,  when  it  subdues  the  whole 
man,  body  and  soul,  and  compels  the  reason  and  the  will  to  minister 
to  its  purposes.  The  sensual  appetites,  and  all  the  lower  propensi- 
ties, obey  the  same  law  of  growth,  when  indulged  beyond  the  limit 
assigned  to  them  by  the  reason  and  conscience.  The  passions,  of 
whatever  nature,  the  likings  and  the  dislikes,  the  sympathies,  antip- 
athies and  caprices,  all  come  under  the  same  law,  and,  when  left  to 
follow  their  own  course,  uncontrolled  by  the  higher  element,  they  tend 
to  expand  and  gain  power  beyond  their  healthy  limit. 

As  the  clay  is  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  to  be  moulded  into  such 
shapes  as  may  please  him,  so  the  plastic  elements  of  man  are  at  first 
in  the  hands  of  his  teacher,  and  afterwards  in  his  own,  to  be  formed 
and  shaped  as  they  may  desire  and  direct.  By  cultivation  of  some 
of  these  elements,  and  by  neglect  and  repression  of  others,  one  can 
make  himself  to  be  what  he  pleases.  He  may  give  his  intellectual, 
his  moral,  or  his  animal  nature  a  predominance.  He  may  become  a 
thinker,  a  reasoner,  a  sentimentalist.  He  may  be  a  philanthropist 
or  a  misanthrope,  an  enthusiastic  religionist  or  a  cold-blooded  atheist, 
a  wise  and  sagacious  statesman  or  a  crafty  politician.  He  may  be  a 
man  of  serene  temper,  generous,  affectionate,  or  he  may  be  irritable, 
passionate,  suspicious,  hateful,  selfish,  miserly.  He  may  be  an  eater, 
a  drinker,  a  sensualist  in  any  form,  the  slave  of  any  appetite,  the 
manifestation  of  any  vice.  He  may  be,  almost  entirdy  or  principally, 
any  one  or  number  of  them  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  way 
and  extent  his  manifold  powers  and  elements  are  educated  by  his 
teachers,  by  the  influences  that  bear  upon  him,  by  his  own  self-man- 
agement. 

THIS  BALANCE  OV  THE  POWERS  AND  ELBICENTS  MUST  BE  MAINTAINED 

THROUGH   LIFE. 

Each  one  of  the  powers,  attributes  and  endowments  of  man,  being 
given  to  him  for  a  definite  purpose,  each  having  a  special  station  to 
fill  and  part  to  perform  in  the  work  of  life,  and  the  cooperation  of 
each  being  necessary  at  all  times  for  the  proper  and  vigorous  action 
of  all  the  rest,  it  is  requisite  for  mental  health,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  well-balanced  mind,  not  only  that  the  appropriateness  of 
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position  and  a  due  proportion  of  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
should  be  established  during  the  process  of  development  and  growth 
in  youth,  but  that  they  should  be  maintained  during  the  whole  of  life. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  each  faculty  and  power  should  be  cul- 
tivated or  chastened  in  its  due  degree.  None  should  be  allowed  to 
become  excessively  strong  and  active,  while  others  are  weak  and  dor- 
mant ;  none  should  absorb  the  force  that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  rest. 
The  higher  elements,  then,  should  always  be  sustained  in  their  com- 
manding position,  and  the  lower  should  be  kept  subordinate.  The 
appetites  should  be  indulged,  and  the  propensities  allowed  to  act,  only 
at  such  times,  and  in  such  periods,  and  so  far,  as  the  health  of  tho 
system  requires ;  and  all  the  passions  and  the  moral  affections  should 
be  applied  to  their  legitimate  purposes,  and  to  no  other.  All  should 
be  measured,  directed  and  controlled,  by  the  reason,  which  should 
xeign  paramount  over  these,  and  yet,  in  its  turn,  be  the  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  ooDscience,  rendering  it  a  never-failing  and  implicit  obe- 
dience. 

This  condition  of  mental  and  physical  health  requires,  —  1.  Great 
discretion  to  determine  what  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  faculties 
or  elements  of  power  is,  and  what  their  several  forces  should  be,  in 
order  that  they  may  make  up  the  perfect  man ;  2.  Constant  self- 
analysis,  through  life,  to  see  whether  this  due  order  and  proportionate 
power  is  maintained;  3.  An  un&ltering  self-supervision  and  self- 
discipline  to  maintain,  in  their  proper  position  and  relation,  all  the 
elements  of  our  constitution  and  frame,  encouraging  the  higher,  direct- 
ing the  mediate,  and  chastening  the  lower. 

BALANCE  OF   TIIE  POWERS  DISTURBED   IN   SOME. 

In  manifold  ways  men  fall  short  of  this  perfect  standard  of  mental 
condition.  In  some  the  deficiency  is  so  slight  as  to  produce  no  appar- 
ent effect  on  their  soundness  of  mind ;  in  others  it  is  so  great  as  to 
produce  manifest  insanity ;  and  between  these  two  extremes  there  are 
all  intermediate  grades  of  unsoundness.  The  slighter  variations  from 
this  normal  standard  are  very  frequent.  Even  after  one  has  been 
properly  educated,  and  enters  upon  maturity,  there  may  be,  and  there 
commonly  is,  some  one  or  more  of  the  powers  developed  and  strength- 
ened beyond  the  rest,  in  connection  with  some  special  employment,  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  study,  in  the  cultivation  of  some  salutary  taste 
fov  good,  or  in  the  indulgence  of  some  passion  or  appetite  for  evil. 
Thus,  in  one  man,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  prominent  and  most 
active ;  and  he  has  a  quicker  eye  or  ear,  and  more  readily  under- 
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sUudds  what  is  presented  to  him,  than  the  average  of  men.  In  an- 
other, causality  or  the  reasoning  Acuity  prevails,  and  he  quickly  sees 
the  relations  of  things.  He  traces  events  back  to  their  causes,  and 
follows  canses  onward  to  their  results.  In  a  third,  conscienttonsness 
predominates,  and  he  is  scrupulously  fearM  of  doing  wrong.  In  a 
fourth,  benevolence  is  the  fiivored  ^ulty,  and  he  sympathises  with 
suffering  more  keenly  and  readily  than  others.  In  another,  wit  is 
cultivated  and  made  more  active  than  the  other  powers,  and  he  has  a 
quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  and  of  singular  and  droll  analogies 
and  relations. 

All  these,  and  all  the  other  powers  or  modifications  or  combinations 
of  powers,  may  and  do  receive  in  different  persons  extraordinary  oul* 
tivation,  development  and  strengthening,  in  addition  to  the  original  and 
appropriate  education  of  the  whole.  Thus  men  qualify  themselves  for, 
and  become  expert  or  skilfiil  in,  the  various  professions  and  arts  of 
life,  without  diminishing  their  good  sense  in  the  common  affiiirs  of 
the  world,  or  impairing  their  balance  of  mind.  Nevertheless,  although 
these  minds  act  well  on  ordinary  subjects,  yet  they  act  better  on  those 
to  which  they  are  frequently  directed,  and  on  which  they  are  habitu- 
ally employed.  The  mind  always  runs  more  readily  and  easily  in  its 
most  accustomed  channel. 

We  not  only  labor  more  easily  and  effectually  on  those  subjects  and 
in  those  ways  which  habit  has  made  fioniliar  to  us,  but  there  is  a 
degree,  and  in  some  a  great  degree,  of  danger  that  the  tone  or  char- 
acter of  the  thoughts  applied  to  these  will  tinge  or  modify  those  which 
we  apply  to  other  subjects.  It  may  control  the  associations  of  ideas, 
and  give  its  peculiar  coloring  and  estimate  to  all  others. 

The  imagination  is  naturally  among  the  most  active  elements  of 
the  mental  constitution.  It  tends  to  influence  the  associative  faculty 
and  govern  the  inlets  of  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  a  great  variety 
of  mental  error,  and  often  at  variance  with  discipline.  It  is  therefore 
a  very  unsafe  guide  to  life  and  principles.  It  needs  the  constant  aid 
of  the  perceptive  faculty  to  coirect  it,  and  of  the  reason  to  control  it. 
The  law  of  association  is  a  manifestation  of  its  power ;  circumstances, 
things  and  ideas  are  suggested  according  to  their  natural  or  artificial 
connections.  The  habit  of  associating  them  together  gives  them  an 
affinity,  so  that  they  rise  up  in  the  mind  in  the  same  series  of  thoughts. 
When  one  is  presented,  the  others  follow ;  and  the  whole  of  a  familiar 
scene,  or  train  of  circumstances,  or  range  of  ideas,  follows  the  pre- 
sentation of  one  of  their  elements  or  parts.  Thus  we  are  reminded 
of  tales,  events  or  trains  of  fects,  by  the  mention  of  some  single  inci- 
dent simikr  to  any  one  connected  with  those  that  are  thus  suggested. 
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In  such  cases  the  memory  and  the  associative  faculties,  which  are 
required  to  move  or  act  only  in  an  old  and  familiar  course,  are  more 
active  and  energetic  than  the  perceptive  faculties,  which  are  acting  or 
endeavoring  to  act  upon  a  new  subject. 

While,  therefore,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  trying  to  present  to 
the  mind  certain  new  images,  the  associative  faculties  present  some 
old  images,  and  these,  mingled  together,  form  a  compound  idea,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  the  object  last  presented,  and  in  part,  perhaps  in 
great  part,  of  old  and  remembered  objects,  which  are.  sufficiently  simi- 
lar  to  the  new  to  be  suggested  by  it.  In  these  cases  the  perceptive 
faculties  recognize  and  convey  to  the  mind  so  much  of  the  new  image 
as  is  similar  to  old  and  familiar  images ;  but  at  that  point  their  action 
ceases,  and  the  mind  receives  no  more  ideas  through  them,  but  the 
memory  and  the  imagination  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

From  this  cause  we  readily  discover  resemblances  in  things,  which 
we  see  for  the  first  time,  or  with  which  we  are  but  little  acquainted, 
to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Thus,  when  one  goes  from  his 
father's  house,  and  dwells  among  strangers,  he  meets  many  persons 
who  look  to  him  like  others  whom  he  has  left  behind,  and  he  is  con- 
tinually reminded  of  his  home  by  their  similarity.  But,  after  he 
becomes  £imiliarly  acquainted  with  the  new  people  and  circumstances, 
he  fails  to  see  the  resemblance,  and  wonders  how  he  could  have  seen 
it  before. 

This  is  easily  explained  by  the  law  of  suggestion  and  the  activity 
of  the  associative  fitculties,  the  memory  and  imagination,  which  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  The  homesick  boy*s 
mind  is  filled  with  the  objects  that  he  lefb  behind ;  their  images  are 
familiar  and  dear  to  him,  and  the  slightest  prompting  calls  them  up. 
Meeting  a  stranger,  he  sees  some  feature,  expression  or  manner,  like 
a  feature,  expression  or  manner,  in  some  one  at  home.  All  the  feat- 
ures, person  and  manners  of  the  absent  friend  are  associated  with  this 
single  feature  which  is  thus  presented,  and  are  suggested  to  him  by  it. 
Here  the  perceptive  faculties  stop,  and  the  imagination  fills  up  the 
.rest  of  the  picture — not  with  the  other  features  of  the  person 
before  him,  but  with  those  which  are  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  dear 
to  his  heart 

But  after  he  becomes  acquainted  with  persons  of  the  new  place,  and 
his  heart  is  reconciled  to  those  who  are  about  him,  and  weaned,  in 
some  degree,  from  those  with  whom  he  lived  before,  the  perceptive 
facultieB  become  more,  and  the  associative  and  suggestive  faculties 
become  less,  efficient.  Then,  when  he  meets  these  persons,  he  sees 
more  and  more  of  their  real  features,  and  thinks  less  and  less  of  those 
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who  seemed  to  resemble  them.  The  oatliDO  is  filled  with  the  UiiDgs 
before  him,  and  that  point  which  alone  he  first  noticed  now  bears  so 
small  a  proportion  to  those  which  he  now  sees,  that  he  finds  none  of 
that  resemblance  which  he  saw  so  readily  before. 


THE  RULING   FEELING   OR  INTEREST  COLORS  NEW  IDEAS. 

According  to  the  same  law,  any  ruling  feeling  or  interest  directs  or 
controls  the  perceptive  faculties  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  infuses 
itself  into  and  modifies  the  images  that  are  received  from  any  sources. 
The  same  object,  presented  to  several  men  who  have  different  predom- 
inant feelings  or  interests,  will  suggest  as  many  and  as  various  images. 
In  the  same  landscape,  the  arrangements  of  the  fields,  the  graceful- 
ness of  outline  and  detail,  present  to  the  painter  a  fit  subject  for  a 
picture.  Its  soil  suggests  to  the  farmer  the  idea  of  its  fitness  for  cul- 
tivation of  various  crops.  The  speculator  sees  its  appropriateness  for 
building  lots;  the  geologist,  the  composition  of  the  earth;  the  bot- 
anist, the  various  kinds  of  plants  that  grow  upon  it. 

In  all  these  and  similar  cases  the  ruling  idea,  whatever  it  nnay  be, 
directs  the  perceptive  fiiculties  in  some  degree,  and  compels  the  eye  to 
see,  and  the  ear  to  hear,  and  the  mind  to  perceive,  that  which  is  in 
accordance  with  itself,  and  prevents  them  from  recognizing  that  which 
is  not  in  harmony  with  it.  More  than  this,  it  accepts  the  suggestions 
of  the  memory  and  the  imagination  in  place  of  the  present  realities 
which  the  perceptive  faculties,  uncontrolled  by  sucb  influence,  might 
have  discovered. 

For  this  reason,  witnesses,  who  testify  for  opposing  parties  and 
interests  in  courts,  may  very  honestly  give  very  difibrent  acoounts  of 
the  same  occurrences  or  things  which  they  both  had  seen.  Each  one 
saw  and  perceived  the  most  readily  that  which  was  most  consonant 
with  the  previous  feeling  or  interest ;  and  these  modified  the  remain- 
ing perceptions,  and  controlled  the  inferences. 

Even  philosophers,  or  those  who  intend  to  be  philosophers,  are 
sometimes  subject  to  this  error  in  their  investigations.  If  they  adopt 
a  theory  on  any  subject,  its  influence,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  con- 
trols their  perceptive  or  reasoning  faculties.  The  former  most  readily 
and  perhaps  exclusively  recognize  those  facts  which  are  in  harmony 
with  the  preconceived  idea.  The  latter  draw  conclusions  correspond- 
ing to  it,  and  the  imagination  fills  up  all  the  vacancies  in  the  picture. 
Hence,  these  men  are  apt  to  find  confirmation  of  their  doctrine  in  their 
discoveries.     And  oven  men  having  opposite  theories  of  the  same  sab- 
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jeot  are  in  some  danger  of  confirming  each  his  own  from  the  ezamina- 
tion  of  the  same  facts. 

The  moral  a£fectioDs  and  the  passions  have  a  more  powerfal  influ- 
ence in  controlling  the  perceptive  faculties  and  the  reasoning,  than 
eyen  the  preoccupation  of  ideas.  We  delight  to  clothe  those  whom 
we  love  with  the  raiment  of  beauty.  We  see  in  them  virtues  and 
powers  which  less  partial  friends  cannot  discover.  The  evil  passions 
have  more  absorbing  power,  and  a  more  complete  government  of  the 
channels  of  ideas.  When  one  is  excited  with  anger,  or  when  he  per- 
manently hates,  the  eye  is  slow,  and  even  blind  to  discover  virtue, 
propriety  or  reasonableness  in  the  object  of  his  ill  will.  Seeing 
through  the  preconceived  idea,  he  clothes  this  object  with  evil  and 
wrong ;  then  reason  is  suspended  or  made  to  subserve  the  passions, 
and  to  aid  in  establishing  conclusions  corresponding  with  his  predomi- 
nant emotions,  and  these  compel  him  to  utter  language  he  would  not 
have  spoken,  and  to  perform  deeds  he  would  not  have  found  a  motive 
for  doing,  when  not  under  the  influence  of  passion. 


ZF7ECT  OF  HABIT  ON  MSKTAL  ACTION. 

Whatever  power  or  element  is  accustomed  to  action,  acts  more 
easily  than  such  as  have  lain  comparatively  dormant ;  and,  in  what- 
ever way  any  of  the  mental  or  moral  powers  are  used  most,  they  find 
more  ready  action  there  than  otherwise.  This  is  the  most  agreeable, 
as  well  as  most  easy,  and  our  feelings  prompt  us  unconsciously  to  let 
oar  thoughts  run  in  this  coarse. 

These  imaginative  habits  sometimes  become  very  powerfal,  and  re- 
quire vigilance  and  self-discipline  to  control  them  and  prevent  their 
controlling  us.  The  mind  of  a  student,  who  has  great  facility  in 
making  pans,  runs  so  readily  and  insensibly  in  this  way,  that  some- 
times, when  he  attempts  to  study,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  prevent  his 
analyzing  words  and  forming  new  combinations  of  syllables,  to  make 
out  some  new  and  strange  meaning. 

UNBALANCED  MIND. 

Althongh  all  of  these  are  consistent  with  what  is  asually  called 
mental  health,  yet  such  men  have  a  disproportionate  distribution  of 
mental  force ;  some  ruling  idea  has  undue  prominence  in,  and  often 
undue  control  over,  the  mind,  and  they  are,  in  certain  ways,  nobal- 
anced ;  still,  as  they  retain  their  reason,  and  can  correct  their  error 
of  judgment  by  comparing  their  fiilse  perceptions  and  oonolosions  with 
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those  which  they  know  to  be  true,  they  are  preaamed  to  be  soimd  in 
mind. 

DANOBB  or  ITS  GROWTH. 

Ab  all  habits  and  powers,  all  passions  and  propensities,  are  liable  to 
grow  by  exercise,  every  one  of  these  irregularities  may,  by  caltiyation 
or  indulgence,  become  so  strong  as  to  overcome  the  reason,  and  cut 
off  the  means  of  correcting  mistakes  in  judgment,  and  thereby  estab- 
lish insanity.  It  is  the  first  step  that  costs ;  the  others  are  more  easOy 
taken.  The  only  absolute  security  for  the  mental  balance  is  in  the 
utter  avoidance  of  even  the  least  perversion  of  thought  or  feeling. 

Some  are  led  to  begin  this  course  of  error  by  distinct  and  well 
marked  tastes  for  it.  In  others  a  feeling  is  accidentally  excited ;  it 
may  be  very  slight  at  first,  but  by  repetition  it  gains  strength,  and 
ultimately  becomes  powerful.  This  is  remarkably  manifested  in  the 
caprices  and  perversities.  The  mind  capriciously  determines  to  be 
pleased  with  a  small  point,  and  through  this  sees  all  the  rest.  This 
prepossession  compels  the  perceptive  faculties  to  present  the  acceptable 
trait  first  to  the  mind,  and  put  it  in  good  humor  to  see  those  associ- 
ated with  it,  and  then  it  looks  upon  them,  at  least,  with  toleration. 
By  repetition,  the  toleration  becomes  satisfaction,  and  approbation 
follows  afler.  At  last,  the  whole  mind  is  brought  under  the  power  of 
the  caprice ;  then  opinions  are  formed,  and  a  course  of  conduct  pur- 
sued, from  which  the  reason  at  first  would  have  shrunk ;  but,  being 
disarmed  and  made  the  servant  of  passion  or  caprice,  it  goes  to 
strengthen  the  error  and  overthrow  the  judgment. 

DAT-DBEAMIKO. 

The  day-dreamer  loves  to  form  an  ideal  image  of  that  which  he 
would  like  to  be,  and  of  that  which  he  would  wish  to  have  others  be, 
or  of  what  he  would  like  to  have  done.  For  this  purpose,  tho  images 
derived  through  his  perceptive  faculties  are  only  used  as  suggestions 
of  better  images,  or  better  arrangements  of  facts  and  circumstances ; 
something  unreal  indeed,  but  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  is  pre- 
sented to  his  senses.  In  this  the  reason  is  suspended,  for  there  is  no 
wish  to  make  the  ideal  image  correspond  with  any  rule  of  truth. 
Comparison  is  set  aside,  for  no  known  standard  is  to  be  the  measure. 
But  the  dreamer  is  at  liberty  to  create  whatever  he  will,  and  this  he 
does  in  a  form  and  manner  most  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  his  ruling 
element  Thus  he  improves  upon  the  circumstances,  or  acts,  or 
speeches,  that  are  presented  to  him,  and  frequently  makes  himself  the 
principal  actor  or  speaker  in  the  scene  of  his  new  creation. 
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This  habit  belongs  to  those  who  haye  large  self-esteem,  or  large 
love  of  approbation,  more  than  to  others ;  thej  love  to  form  desirable 
scenes  of  distinction,  of  inflaence,  or  eyen  of  glory,  in  which  thej 
place  themselves.  From  the  little  boy  who  delights  to  imagine  him- 
self the  dnimmer  of  the  train-band,  up  to  the  man  who  indulges  the 
dream  of  his  being  a  commander,  an  orator,  or  philosopher,  there  are 
all  stages  of  progress,  and  all  grades  of  imaginary  life  and  posi- 
tion. 

At  first,  and  in  some,  this  may  be  an  honest  conception  of  improve- 
ment upon  that  which  is  seen  and  heard.  When  one  sees  some  work 
performed,  he  may  readily  imagine  a  better  way,  and  think  that  he 
would  do  it  according  to  the  ideal.  If  he  hears  a  speech,  he  may 
conceive  of  a  better  argument  and  an  improved  series  of  ideas,  and 
he  would  so  present  them  if  he  were  the  speaker.  It  is  a  reasonable 
gratification  to  conceive  of  images  of  perfect  virtue  or  noble  action. 
One  therefore  easily  allows  himself  to  create  this  ideal  of  life  and 
thought,  and  even  to  place  himself  in  the  centre.  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
see  one's  self  in  a  satisfactory  position,  that  the  dream  is  again  in- 
dulged. By  repetition  it  becomes  more  and  more  easy,  and  even 
attractive,  and  then  those  who  have  fallen  into  the  habit  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  escape  from  it.  It  is  hard  to  fix  their  attention  exclusively 
upon  the  realities  of  life,  and  prevent  their  thoughts  from  wandering 
to  imaginary  scenes,  where  all  is  satisfactory,  but  where  none  is 
actual,  and  but  little  is  true. 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  ACQUIRED  IN  YOUTH. 

Beside  the  work  of  development  and  discipline,  of  harmonizing 
the  several  elements  of  the  mental  and  moral  constitution,  of  estab- 
lishing each  in  its  due  position,  and  giving  to  each  its  proportionate 
and  appropriate  force,  it  is  the  further  purpose  of  education  to  instruct 
the  youth  in  facts  and  principles,  to  teach  them  their  own  nature,  their 
relation  to  the  world  and  to  outward  things,  and  their  responsibilities 
in  their  several  positions,  and  to  fit  them  to  discharge  the  duties  that 
must  come  upon  them.  It  should  also  prepare  them  to  exercise  a 
constant  self-control,  and  to  apply  their  powers,  on  all  occasions,  to 
proper  and  desirable  purposes. 

DETECTIVE  PLAN   OF  EDUCATION. 

Notwithstanding  this  plan  of  education  seems  not  only  reasonable, 
but  absolutely  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  object,  yet  many 
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come  short  of  it,  and  include  only  a  part  of  these  requisites ;  and 
others  are  still  more  meagre,  and  include  within  their  scope  none  of 
these  things  which  are  the  support  and  direction  of  every  man  and 
every  woman,  in  their  true  and  successful  walk  through  the  earth. 
However  valuable  the  knowledge  they  impart  may  be,  still  the  one 
thing  needful,  the  knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  life,  of  external 
nature  and  of  man,  and  the  relations  of  these  to  each  other,  is  not 
given,  and  the  pupils  who  are  thus  trained  are  sent  forth  to  grope 
their  way  through  the  world,  without  that  light  to  guide  them,  and  to 
struggle  under  their  responsibilities  of  life,  without  that  strengthen- 
ing and  discipline  which  they  should  have  received  at  school  in  thdr 
early  years,  and  the  forming  period  of  their  existence. 

In  these  systems  of  education  it  is  interesting  but  painful  to  see 
how  many  needless  things  are  carefully  provided,  and  faithfully  done, 
and  how  many  necessary  things  are  entirely  omitted ;  and  when  the 
teachers  have  finished  their  work,  and  the  pupils  have  acquired  all 
that  is  offered,  it  is  mortifying  to  see  how  little  it  can  avail  them  in 
bearing  the  burdens  and  discharging  the  duties  of  life.  In  these 
schools  the  scholar  may  accumulate  the  vast  treasures  of  knowledge, 
and  yet  bo  poor  indeed  in  all  that  will  establish  and  sustain  him  in  the 
position  of  life,  health,  success  and  happiness,  for  which  he  seems  to 
be  destined.  He  may  fathom  the  depths  of  chemistry,  and  analyze  all 
compound  substances  of  earth,  of  vegetation,  of  animals,  and  spread 
before  his  clear  vision  their  secret  elements.  He  may  know  of 
what  the  mineral,  the  plant,  and  even  flesh  and  blood,  are  composed, 
and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  his  own  constitution,  of  the 
nature,  extent,  uses,  limits,  and  liabilities,  of  his  own  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  of  emotion  and  of  passion.  He  may  comprehend  all  the 
principles  of  material  philosophy,  and  the  measure  and  character  of 
the  natural  powers,  and  understand  how  to  bend  them  to  his  purposes. 
He  may  master  the  elements,  and  compel  the  waters,  the  air,  steam, 
gases,  electricity,  to  lend  their  forces  and  labor  at  his  will :  he  may 
make  them  bear  his  ships,  turn  his  machines,  and  carry  his  messages, 
and  yet  know  not  the  nature  and  use  of  his  own  vital  machinery,  nor 
how  to  apply  his  own  internal  forces,  to  control  his  appetites  and  gov- 
ern his  passions.  All  external  nature  may  be  made  to  serve  him,  and 
do  the  work  of  his  bidding,  and  he  is  successful  in  his  plans  connected 
with  it ;  but  the  elements  of  his  own  being,  body  and  spirit,  are  not 
at  his  command,  and  in  his  endeavor  to  use  them,  and  gain  and  enjoy 
health,  and  sanity,  and  duration  of  life,  he  fails,  because  ibr  these  he 
was  not  prepared. 
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There  are  other  plans,  or  rather  customs  of  education,  far  worse 
than  these.  Their  sins  are  not  merely  those  of  omission.  They 
teach  not  merely  facts  that  are  useless,  and  principles  that  have  no 
practicable  use,  but  they  teach  positive  error.  They  give  wrong 
notions  of  life.  They  excite  expectations  which  cannot  be  realized, 
and  lead  their  pupils  to  form  schemes  inconsistent  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  must  surround  them.  One  of  the  common  faults 
of  such  education  is  to  develop  and  cultivate  unfounded  hope  and 
ambition,  rather  than  discipline  and  laborious  patience.  Under  this 
system  youth  are  induced  to  form  purposes  which  they  have  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  industry  to  accomplish,  and  for  which  they  havo 
made  and  are  making  no  suitable  preparation.  They  are  encouraged 
to  look  for  a  degree  of  success  in  life,  a  measure  of  prosperity,  of 
respect,  and  of  influence,  which  they  have  neither  the  talent,  nor 
the  wisdom,  nor  the  power  of  adaptation  to  obtain.  Their  expecta- 
tions are  rather  in  accordance  with  their  desires,  and  perhaps  their 
self-esteem,  than  with  the  fitness  of  their  plans,  or  their  perseverance 
in  accomplishment. 

Starting  with  wrong  notions  of  life  and  of  their  own  relations  to 
the  world,  and  with  false  conceptions  of  things  as  they  are,  they  err 
in  their  purposes  and  expectations  of  present  existence,  and  in  their 
ideas  of  self-management,  and  fail  to  adapt  their  plans  of  action  to 
the  opinions  and  customs  of  other  men,  and  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  world  amidst  which  they  live.  Deficient  in  that  good  common 
sense  which  would  always  establish  and  maintain  a  true  and  certain 
relation  between  their  own  ideals  and  the  realities  of  the  world,  they 
frequently  fail  in  one  unsuited  purpose,  only  to  enter  upon  another 
alike  unsuited.  Of  course  disappointment  follows  them,  because  they 
expect  impossible  results,  or  neglect  to  use  the  due  means  and  energy 
to  obtain  them.  Experience  does  not  teach  them  wisdom,  and  they 
do  not  learn,  from  one  failure,  how  they  may  avoid  another.  Succes- 
sive defeats  distress  and  confound  them  more  and  more,  they  become 
less  and  less  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  things  as  they  are,  until,  at 
length,  some  of  them  sink  into  hopeless  confusion,  and  others  into 
mental  disorder. 

WANT  OF  PLAN  OF  LIFE. 

Thero  are  some  who  have  no  settled  plans  of  life  to  follow,  no 
determined  purpose  to  fulfil.  They  are  deficient  in  firmness,  and 
unwilling  or  unable  to  persevere  in  what  they  undertake.  They  enter 
upon  schemes  without  a  clear  conception  of  what  their  ends  should 
be,  or  how  they  should  be  accomplished.    They  are  often  weary  of 
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their  parposOi  and  leave  it  even  when  it  may  be  approaching  a  sao> 
cessful  issue.  Wanting  a  balance-wheel  in  their  mental  machinery, 
they  are  governed  at  one  time  by  one  motive,  and  at  another  by  a  dif- 
ferent one ;  or,  undecided  which  of  two  or  more  diverse  motives  to 
obey,  they  follow  one  in  part,  and  another  in  part,  but  yield  fully  to 
and  derive  advantage  from  neither.  In  their  indecision,  they  some- 
times adopt  several  contradictory  or  irreooncilable  plans,  and  of  oouise 
they  fail  in  all.  Thus  they  are  turning  from  purpose  to  purpose, 
floundering  amidst  difficulties  and  unyielding  circumstances,  striving, 
in  vain,  to  make  opposing  plans  and  conditions  harmonize  together^ 

INDISCRETION. 

Akin  to  the  last  class  are  the  indiscreet,  who  likewise  labor  under  a 
disproportion  of  mental  development  and  action.  They  have  indis- 
tinct perceptions,  but  are  impatient  of  investigation.  They  have  act- 
ive imaginations,  which  to  them  seem  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
persevering  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  and  of  cautious 
comparison.  They  have  a  habit  of  rapid  deduction,  and  draw  ready 
and  bold  inferences  from  few  and  insufficient  data.  They  are  the 
people  whom  the  philosopher  describes  as  learning  a  few  facts,  guess- 
ing at  many  more,  and  jumping  at  a  conclusion.  They  form  their 
opinions  without  knowing  or  considering  all,  and  perhaps  not  even  Oib 
most  important,  facts  that  should  be  regarded.  They  arrange  their 
plans  and  conduct  their  business,  they  manage  themselves  and  their 
affiiirs,  with  the  same  imperfect  regard  to  the  &cts  and  circumstances 
that  should  govern  them  as  they  manifest  in  the  formation  of  their 
opinions,  and  they  are  necessarily  unsuccessful. 

On  account  of  their  loose  habits  of  reasoning,  and  proneness  to  form 
hasty  opinions,  these  are  considered  by  their  associates  as  men  of 
unreliable  and  even  unsound  judgment.  Their  mental  condition  is 
not  insanity,  but,  in  some  of  its  phases,  there  is  a  great  similarity 
between  them.  There  is  a  want  of  a  due  distribution  of  force  and 
activity  among  their  mental  faculties.  They  especially  lack  the  neces- 
sary activity  of  the  reason  to  correct  their  errors  of  judgment.  And 
though  their  opinions  may  be  often  changed,  they  discover  no  mistake 
in  the  process  through  which  they  are  formed.  This  class,  therefore, 
rarely  improve.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  danger  that  this  dispro- 
portionate activity  of  their  imagination  and  slowness  of  their  reason 
will  increase,  disturbing  the  balance  of  their  minds  more  and  more, 
and  rendering  their  judgment  less  and  leas  sound  through  the  progress 
of  years. 
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LOTS  OF  BXCITEMENT. 

The  unbalaDoed  mind  issometimeB  manifested  in  love  of  excitement 
—  in  the  oneasj  restlessness  of  those  who  do  not  find  soffioient  motive 
of  action  in  the  ordinary  af&urs  of  life,  and  the  usual  interests  and 
affections  of  home.  These  persons  crave  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon course.  As  the  intemperate  want  alcoholic  drink  to  stimulate 
their  bodies  to  action,  and  feel  languid  without  it,  so  these  desire  some 
enlivening  circumstance,  event,  or  company,  to  give  activity  to  their 
minds,  and  buoyancy  to  their  feelings. 

At  their  homes  and  in  their  own  families,  they  are  comparatively 
languid  and  listiess.  Some  of  them  are  not  interested  in  domestic 
a&irs ;  and,  when  no  strangers  are  with  them,  some  are  careless  as  to 
their  manners,  and  negligent  as  to  their  dress.  Interested  in  no  occu- 
pation, they  dawdle  away  their  time,  which,  for  the  want  of  satisfac- 
tory employment,  passes  wearily  onward  firom  one  opportunity  of 
indulging  their  excitability  to  another.  When  in  company  or  abroad, 
they  are  lively,  bright  and  joyous.  Their  spirits  are  full  of  energy, 
and  their  minds  are  active,  and  they  are  acceptable  companions  in 
society.  But  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  or  when  their  com- 
pany departs,  they  sink  again  to  their  usual  languor  and  indifference. 
Many  of  these  are  fond  of  amusements,  and  especially  those  of  a  pub* 
lie  nature.  They  love  tiie  theatre  or  concerts ;  they  frequent  the 
lecture-rooms,  or  other  places  of  general  gatherings  of  the  people; 
they  are  found  in  places  of  public  promenade ;  they  take  advantage 
of  whatever  opportunity  may  be  within  their  reach  to  indulge  their 
taste  for  new  means  of  excitement. 

Some  demand  even  greater  changes  than  these :  they  want  changes 
of  home.  At  one  season,  they  go  on  distant  journeys ;  at  another, 
their  dwelling  is  at  the  sea-shore,  and  anon  they  visit  the  mountiuns. 
Thej  go  from  the  city  to  the  country,  and  from  the  country  to  the  city. 
These  changes,  which  the  well-balanced  mind  only  wants  as  occasional 
relaxations  from  protracted  labor  or  care,  seem  to  the  restiess  lover 
of  excitement  to  be  necessaiy  aliment  of  satisfactory  life.  Others  are 
more  quiet  in  their  physical  habits,  but  yet  have  the  same  mental 
restlessness.  Some  find  means  of  gratifying  their  excitability  in  read- 
ing novels  and  tales  of  thrilling  interest,  some  in  reading  newspapers, 
some  in  the  agitations  of  politics,  in  hearing  and  telling  news,  in  the 
gossipry  of  the  neighborhood. 

This  varying  course  and  habit  of  life,  the  alternations  firom  excite- 
ment to  languor  and  from  languor  to  excitement,  successively,  is 
exhaustiDg  to  both  the  physical  and  mental  constitution.    If  the 
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thej  haye  but  little  knowledge,  and  adhere  to  them  with  fiimnees,  and 
speak  of  them  with  confidence.  Thej  are  opinionated,  and  love  to 
talk  oracularly.  They  are  sometimes  fond  of  argamentation,  and 
desire  to  impress  their  opinions  upon  others ;  and  thus  they  become 
dogmatists.  But  their  careless  habits  of  reasoning  and  induction  &il 
to  convince  others  of  that  in  which  they  have  undoubting  confidence. 
They  are  impatient  of  contradiction,  because  that  is  an  impeach- 
ment of  their  fundamental  principle  —  faith  in  themselves.  Thej 
are  apt  to  become  boasters,  for  they  think  their  own  acts  and  acquire- 
ments are  as  important  to  others  as  in  their  own  eyes  they  seem  to 
be.  Striving  thus  to  grapple  with  subjects  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand, or  which  they  do  not  use  the  proper  means  to  master,  struggling 
in  positions  where  they  must  often  fail,  their  minds  sometimes  stag- 
ger, their  mental  balance  may  be  entirely  lost,  and  need  a  healing 
process  to  restore  it. 

MALIGNANT  PASSIONS. 

All  the  evil  passions — anger,  violent  temper,  hatred,  malice,  envy 
and  jealousy — are  even  more  injurious  to  the  balance  of  the  mind  than 
any  of  the  merely  mental  disproportions.  While  these  are  in  action, 
they  absorb  the  whole  man,  his  emotions  and  mind.  They  direct 
the  perceptive  faculties,  they  control  the  reason  and  subvert  the  judg- 
ment. A  man  in  a  passion  sees  in  the  object  of  his  anger  those 
qualities,  and  only  those,  which  he  wants  to  see,  and  his  imagination 
fills  up  the  rest  with  such  as  correspond  to  his  own  state  of  feeling. 
He  clothes  his  antagonist  in  a  garb  of  his  own  creation,  and  then  finds 
undoubted  proof  that  he  is  wrong.  The  one  offensive  point  stands  for 
the  whole,  and  those  which  are  true  and  acceptable  are  overlooked. 
The  paroxysm  of  rage  may  be  but  mo/nentary,  yet  it  is  violent,  and 
gives  a  shock  to  the  whole  mental  and  moral  constitution.  The  feel- 
ings remain  disturbed,  the  reason  does  not  at  once  regain  its  asc^- 
ency,  but  continues,  for  some  time,  the  servant  of  the  exciting  and  the 
maddening  passions. 

Malignity,  hatred,  jealousy  and  envy,  are  less  violent,  but  more 
abiding.  They  have  the  perceptions  and  the  reason  less  exclusively 
under  their  control,  yet  they  have  these  powers  more  or  less  at  their 
command,  and  influence  the  judgment.  They  enter  into,  and  form  a 
part  of,  the  estimate  of  objects.  They  certainly  disturb  the  balanoc- 
wheel  of  the  mind,  and  leave  it  to  run  irregularly  and  uncertainly. 

# 

Let  us  now  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  All  the 
original  and  natural  endowments  of  humanity,  the  mental  and  the 
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moral  powers,  are  distribated  uneqoallj  among  men.  These  are 
frequently  irregularly  developed,  disproportionately  exercised,  and 
are  often  misapplied;  they,  therefore,  need  great  discretion  for 
their  education  in  the  beginning,  and  constant  watchfulness  and  disci- 
pline for  their  government  through  life.  The  lower  powers,  the  appe- 
tites, the  passions  and  the  propensities,  are,  by  nature,  sufficiently 
active  and  constantly  seeking  gratification.  If  indulged,  they  grow 
to  an  unhealthy  extent.  In  some  they  grow  exorbitantly  and  even 
destructively.  Therefore,  they  constantly  need  tbe  control  of  reason 
and  the  supervision  of  the  conscience  to  restrain  them  within  the 
bounds  appointed  to  them  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

From  all  these  causes,  singly  or  combined  in  many  oomplicatioDS, 
there  arise  manifold  varieties  of  waywardness,  which  we  meet,  in  some 
form  or  other,  in  every  society. 

In  all  these  persons  the  balance  of  mind  is  more  or  less  disturbed, 
and  the  soundness  of  judgment  is  more  or  less  vitiated. 

From  all  proceed  at  times,  opinions,  language,  or  acts,  that,  taken 
by  themselves,  would  be  deemed  insane. 

All  these  perversities  are  subject  to  the  law  of  growth  by  indulgence 
and  cultivation,  all  disturb  or  weaken  the  reason  in  various  degrees, 
and  an  tend  to  overthrow  it  completely  and  produce  an  acknowledged 
insanity.  The  danger  of  those  who  allow  them  is  not  outward,  but 
inward.  Their  enemies  are  they  of  their  own  household.  They  go 
from  strength  to  strength  of  waywardness,  and  irom  weakness  to 
weakness  of  judgment,  until  it  is  lost. 

The  whole  of  these  classes  which  we  have  here  described  constitute 
a  pyramid  of  error.  The  lower  stratum  or  larger  class  is  composed 
of  those  who  are  educated  imperfectly,  qt  for  undue  purposes  of 
present  being,  in  whom  some  of  the  mental  or  moral  elements  are  left 
dormant,  and  others  energized  and  quickened  to  a  disproportionate 
action,  whose  education  either  negatively  fails  to  fit  them,  or  positively 
unfits  them,  for  the  world  and  its  unavoidable  circumstances.  The  next 
stratum  is  composed  of  those  who  start  with,  or  at  any  time  adopt, 
wrong  notions  of  life  and  of  its  responsibilities,  of  what  they  may 
gain,  and  of  what  they  must  endure. 

After  and  above  these  are  those  whose  minds,  in  the  progress  of 
life,  from  manifold  causes,  and  in  numberless  ways,  become  unbalanced 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  who  are  straggling  to  accomplish  impos- 
sible purposes,  or  to  gain  things  beyond  their  reach ;  of  whom  some 
are  quailing  in  disappointment  or  withering  into  weakness,  and  others 
are  approaching,  or  even  standing  upon,  the  c<mfine8  of  mental 
disorder. 
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The  apex  of  the  pyramid  is  crowned  with  those  whose  reason  has 
fallen  in  the  struggle,  and  in  whom  insanity  is  established. 

Considering  how  richly  nature  has  endowed  humanity,  and  how 
long,  perfect  and  happy  a  life  she  has  offered  to  man  and  to  woman 
the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  obtaining,  by  education,  by  instruc- 
tion, and  by  self-discipline,  it  is  melancholy  to  see  how  many  there 
are  who  belong  to  this  pyramid  of  error,  of  weakness,  and  of  pervers- 
ity. There  are  few  persons  of  so  limited  observation  as  not  to  find 
within  their  own  range  some  who  are  walking  in  these  dangerous 
paths  of  waywardness,  whose  minds  are  in  some  measure  unbalanoed, 
who  are  in  some  degree  the  subjects  of  passion  and  temper  and  pro- 
pensity, who  are  more  or  less  influenced  or  even  governed  by  caprice, 
undisciplined  feeling,  or  unfitting  desires. 

Some  of  these  have  little  or  no  firmnefis  of  purpose,  some  are 
immovably  obstinate,  wilful  and  headstrong.  Some  have  no  plans  of 
life,  and  others  have  plans  that  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  circum- 
stances that  must  surround  them.  In  some  there  is  a  restless  seeking 
for  that  which  they  cannot  obtain,  or  which  they  cannot  enjoy  wKen 
they  reach  it.  Some  give  an  undue  importance  to  whatever  interests 
their  feelings,  and  make  mountains  of  mole-hills.  Others  frivolously 
trifle  with  grave  matters,  and  make  mole-hills  of  mountains.  But 
they  all  are  travelling  in  that  road  everywhere  strewed  with  error  and 
failure,  and  where  insanity  often  lies ;  and  although  perhaps  only  a 
small  proportion  of  them  may  arrive  at  that  terrible  end  of  reason's 
reign,  yet  they  are  all  in  greater  or  less  degree  unsound  in  mind,  — 
they  are  all  more  or  less  prominent  candidates  for  lunacy ;  and  no  one 
is  safe  who  thus  allows  his  mental  balance-wheel  ever  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

The  general  attention  is  so  little  directed  to  these  dangers,  so  few 
are  educated  to  meet  and  escape  them,  the  public  conscience  is  so  little 
trained  to  feel  responsible  for  mental  health,  that  when  insanity, 
through  any  of  these  ways,  comes  upon  one,  the  friends  are  taken  by 
surprise;  they  speak  of  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  and 
wonder  that  one  so  gay,  so  hopeful,  should  be  berefl  of  reason. 

But,  as  the  abundant  weeds  and  the  stinted  grain  in  the  farmer's 
field  are  plainly  chargeable  to  negligent  or  unskilful  cultivation,  or  as 
spendthrift  habits  lead  to  poverty,  so  the  insanity  of  many  is  plainly 
referable  to  the  misdirected  education  which  their  parents  gave  tihem, 
to  the  unfitting  habits  which  they  established,  or  to  the  unbalanced 
mind  which  they  cultivated. 


It 
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ly.    GIDEON    F.    THAYER. 


OiDBON  F.  Tkatsk,  founder  of  Chaunoj  Hall  School,  Boston, — 
an  establbhrnent  which  he  planned  and  conducted  on  a  scale  of  libera 
ality  and  with  a  degree  of  saooess  seldom  exemplified  preyiooslj  in 
any  private  seminary  founded  and  maintained  by  the  efforts  of  an 
individual  unaided  by  any  association,  —  was  bom  in  Watertown,  • 
Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1793 ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  are 
worthy  of  notice,  as  testifying  to  the  effectual  character  of  the  mental 
foundation  laid,  at  that  day,  by  the  Massachusetts  c6mmon  school  sys- 
tem of  education,  limited,  as  it  comparatively  was,  in  extent.  To  the 
operation  of  that  system,  and  to  his  own  otherwise  unaided  self-culture, 
Mr.  Thayer  owes  all  that  he  attained  in  the  way  of  intellectual  ad- 
vancement. His  father  was  a  house-builder  and  carpenter.  His  grand- 
parents, however,  on  both  sides,  were  officers  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,-*  a  circumstance  which  doubtless  had  its  influence  in  the  active 
part  which  he  afterwards  took  in  the  duties  of  the  militory  company 
of  ^  Rangers  "  formed  in  Boston  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812. 

Mr.  Thayer's  years  of  boyhood  were  passed  principally  in  Brookline 
and  Boston,  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  entered  a  retail  store,  as 
cleri:,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  for  six  years.  In  1814  he  com- 
menced his  course  of  life  as  a  teacher.  His  style  of  penmanship,  for 
which,  when  a  schoolboy,  he  had  obtained  a  Franklin  medal,  enabled 
him  successfully  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  usher  in  the  **  South 
Writing  School ''  of  Boston,  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rufus  Webb. 

Mr.  Thayer's  labors  in  instruction  were  interrupted,  in  1818,  by  a 
hemorrhage  at  the  lungs,  which,  though  checked  by  the  invigorating 
effect  of  a  resort  to  New  Orleans  and  a  horseback  journey  home,  was 
followed  by  white  swelling  in  the  knee,  which  suspended  his  teaching  for 
a  year  longer.  In  1820  he  was  able  to  resume  his  vocation,  but  in  a 
private  school,  on  a  very  limited  scale.  His  characteristio  energy  and 
devoted  attention  to  his  school,  however,  soon  brought  him  a  large 
increase  of  pupils ;  and,  in  1828,  the  confidence  felt  in  his  success  was 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  command,  on  credit,  the  means  of  purchasing 
the  eligible  site  in  Chauncy  Place  (now  Ohauncy  Street),  on  which, 
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with  the  aid  of  a  similar  peeuniary  foundation,  his  school  edifice  was 
erected. 

The  plan  of  the  building  was  on  a  liberal  scale  of  accommodation 
for  all  educational  purposes,  and  embraced,  in  addition  to  the  improve* 
menta  then  recentlj  exemplified  in  some  European  school  stmcturea, 
seyeral  original  features  oonduciye  to  the  physical  and  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  purposes  of  education.  Hie  principle  of  the  diyision 
of  labor  was  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  private 
school  at  that  time  existing  in  our  New  England  cities.  The  yariona 
branches  of  education«usually  pursued  in  preparation  either  ibr  oom- 
morcial  or  collegiate  life,  were  distributed  among  a  numerous  corps  of 
accomplished  teachers ;  the  principal  reserving  to  his  own  more  imme* 
diate  care  the  departments  of  penmanship,  orthography,  and  elocution, 
together  with  that  of  moral  instruction,  to  which  a  regular  daily  atten- 
tion was  given,  in  conjunction  with  the  subjects  of  practical  habito  and 
personal  manners.  On  these  latter  points  Mr.  T.  possesses  a  remark- 
able talent  ibr  commanding  and  holding  the  attention  of  a  youthful 
audience.  His  brief  addresses  on  such  themes  always  enkindled  a 
warmth  of  sympathy  amounting  to  enthusiasm.  His  pupils  were  ever 
aware  that  he  had  at  heart  their  moral  progress  much  more  than 
merely  their  intellectual  advancement.  They  daily  heard  from  his 
lips  the  noblest  sentiments ;  and  the  most  apposite  examples  of  every 
virtue  were  introduced  in  striking  instances  from  history  and  biogra* 
phy  and  daily  occurrences  in  actual  life. 

The  scale  on  which  Mr.  Thayer  commenced'  Chaunoy  Hall  School 
seemed,  at  the  time,  to  some  minds,  too  broad  and  too  high  to  be  sus- 
tained by  an  unaided  individual ;  and  not  a  few  ventured  to  prophesy 
the  failure  of  an  experiment  so  bold.  But  its  projector  was  aware  of 
the  force  of  that  impulse  which,  at  the  time,  actuated  the  general  mind 
of  New  England,  and  of  Boston  in  particular,  on  the  whole  subject  of 
education,  and  on  improved  methods  of  instruction.  With  character^ 
istic  energy  and  enterprise,  and  indefatigable  perseverance,  he  labored 
at  his  chosen  work ;  and  every  year  added  its  testimony  to  his  ample 
success,  till,  yielding  to  the  requirements  of  health,  he  withdrew  to 
less  exhausting  pursuits  at  the  close  of  the  year  1855.  The  school, 
however,  continues  to  flourish  on  its  original  plan,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cushing,  himself  fi)rmerly  its  pupil,  realiies 
all  the  liberal  views  of  its  founder. 

Mr.  Thayer's  success  in  life  is  due  to  a  strong  and  well-fi>uiided 
self-confidence,  and  to  a  tireless  activity  and  energy-— an  inborn 
necessity  for  doing — which  were  abundantly  shown  in  his  early 
efforts  at  self-improvement,  and  which  have  ever  since  made  him  an 
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efficient  helper  in  many  enterprises  of  beneyolenoe  and  mental  and 
moral  improTement,  otber  than  his  profession.  Daring  the  fifty-fire 
years  while  Mr.  Thayer  has  been  earning  his  living  in  Boston,  his 
interest  in  haman  progress  has  been  unflagging,  and  his  cooperation 
in  all  efibrts  for  its  promotion,  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  suburban 
towns,  where  he  has  in  part  resided,  constant  and  hearty. 

While  yet  a  youth,  he  was  a  member  of  a  literary  association  called 
*<  The  Belles-Lettres  Club,"  which  met  weekly  to  read  original  com- 
podtions ;  was  afterward,  from  1825  to  1835,  a  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Debating  Society ;  and  at  still  later  periods  belonged  to  **  reading 
oirdes  '^  together  with  such  men  as  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing,  Dr.  Follen, 
Dr.  Tuckerman,  Mr.  Timothy  Walker,  &o.  While  a  clerk  he  pursued 
a  coarse  of  study  in  French,  under  M,  Sales,  in  hours  saved  from 
bomness.  After  becoming  an  usher  in  the  South  Writing  School,  he 
continued,  outside  of  school  hours,  to  assist  his  former  employer ;  and 
at  the  same  time  taught  an  evening  school  for  the  instruction  of  young 
men  and  apprentices  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

He  early  enlisted  in  the  Sundaynschool  enterprise,  was  a  teacher  in 
Dr.  Channing's  school  (now  Dr.  Gannett's),  afterwards  superintend- 
ent  of  that  of  Dr.  Pierce's  church  at  Brookline,  and  again  in  Dr. 
Lunt*s  at  Quinoy.  The  latter  school,  indeed,  had  been  wholly  discon- 
tinued, but  under  Mr.  Thayer's  vigorous  ministrations  grew  to  a  total 
number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  persons  within  a  period  of  two 
years.  He  was  for  some  time  an  agent  of  the  Boston  S.  S.  Society, 
and  in  that  capacity  visited  many  schools  and  delivered  many  addresses 
in  various  parts  of  New  England ;  and  since  leaving  the  office  ho  has 
still,  from  time  to  time,  performed  much  of  the  same  duty. 

While  residing  in  Quinoy,  Mr.  Thayer  lectured  and  labored  with 
effect  for  the  establishment  of  the  high  school  there ;  was  actual  editor 
of  a  weekly  paper,  the  Quincy  Patriot,  devoted  to  literature  and 
material  and  mental  improvement ;  was  president  of  the  lyceum  for 
one  year,  during  which  was  furnished  the  longest  and  best  course  of 
lectures  ever  enjoyed  in  Quincy ;  and  was  —  as,  indeed,  elsewhere  at 
various  times  —  member  of  the  business  committee  of  his  parish. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
of  the  Norfolk  County  Teachers'  Association, — one  of  the  earliest 
bodies  of  its  class,  —  and  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  attended  most  of  the  meetings  of  these  bodies,  and 
has  held  distinguished  official  positions  in  them.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Massachzuetts  Teacher  for  1848 ;  was  many  years  chair- 
man of  the  managers  of  the  Boston  Dispensary ;  was  one  of  a  commit- 
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tee  for  raising  a  fund  for  the  WashiDgtonian  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
which  gathered  five  thousand  dollars  in  one  season ;  was  six  years  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston,  and,  while  such,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  InstractioUi  a  visitor  of  the  Boston  Luna- 
tic Hospital,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  movement  for  establishing 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  assisted  in  forming  the  Association  of 
Franklin  Medal  Scholars. 

Mr.  Thayer's  liberality  of  views  and  strong  practical  common  sense 
have  been  markedly  shown  in  his  ready  appreciation  of  improvements, 
and  in  his  independence  of  personal  action.  Only  a  little  later  than 
1820,  he  had,  in  connection  with  his  school,  some  apparatus  for  phys- 
ical exercise ;  and  was  then  accustomed  to  take  his  pupils,  at  recess, 
to  Boston  Common,  for  open-air  exercise  and  practice.  He  was  c(hi- 
nected  with  the  gymnastic  school  which  was  under  the  care  of  Br.  C. 
Follen,  and  afterwards  of  Br.  Francis  Lieber ;  and  was  early  a  quiet 
cooperator  with  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook  in  introducing  into  schools  a 
department  of  natural  science. 

To  the  younger  members  of  his  former  profession  Mr.  Thayer  has 
furnished  a  noble  example  of  zeal  and  industry,  and  of  entire  devot- 
cdness  to  the  daily  duties  of  a  teacher's  life,  in  all  the  relations  of 
promptness,  punctuality,  vigilance,  regularity,  and  order ;  of  strictness 
of  requirement,  yet  generous  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  a  warm  sympathy  with  juvenile  feelings,  and  unk- 
ing readiness  to  aid  the  recovery  of  the  erring  to  duty  and  to  happi- 
ness. He  has  left  also  to  those  who  are  entering  on  the  teacher's  lifo 
the  benefit  of  his  example,  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has 
engaged  in  all  social  and  civil  duties  as  a  member  of  the  community, 
never  allowing  himself  to  plead  his  school  engagements  as  an  excuse 
for  omitting  those  of  any  just  claim  on  his  attention  and  effective 
action  as  a  man,  as  a  neighbor,  or  a  citizen. 

Every  moment  of  school  hours  was  sacredly  devoted  to  its  particu- 
lar use ;  and  hours  of  gratuitous  attention  were  sedulously  given  to  the 
voluntary  discharge  of  extra  duties  of  all  sorts  connected  with  the 
daily  work  of  teaching.  Yet  so  economically  was  every  moment  of 
the  day  planned  and  distributed,  that  no  call  of  public  or  private  duty 
seemed  ever  to  be  neglected.  By  method  rigorously  exact|  and  a 
military  promptitude  of  habit  and  action,  he  was  enabled  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  multitude  of  professional  and  extra-professional  duties 
connected  with  official  stations  in  city  life  and  beneficent  associations 
in  town  and  country.  An  active  intermingling  with  society,  and  a 
liberal  stake  in  the  business  of  life,  he  deemed  an  aid,  not  a  hindrance, 
to  the  true  success  of  a  teacher  as  an  educator  of  men. 
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To  one  who,  for  successive  years,  enjoyed  daily  opportunity  of 
observing  Mr.  Thayer's  operations  in  the  school-room,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  following  testimony : 

"  One  could  not  be  long  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  as  an 
instructor,  without  being  folly  convinced  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
niche  for  which  nature  had  designed  him ;  that  he  was  a  master  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  His  dignified  person  and  manners  bore  the 
seal  of  authority  legibly  impressed  upon  them ;  while  his  exact  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  whatever  he  undertook  to  teach  was  immedi« 
ately  apparent  in  his  mode  of  communicating  it.  It  was  evident  that, 
regarding  the  trust  reposed  in  him  as  an  important  one,  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  fill  it  with  conscientiousness,  earnestness,  and  efficiency ; 
that  he  knew  no  half  measures  in  his  share  of  the  work  of  instruction, 
and  would  be  satisfied  with  none  on  the  part  of  his  pupils. 

<<  In  his  ideas  of  his  duty  as  a  teacher  Mr.  Thayer  was  eminently 
conscieTitious,  In  taking  charge  of  another's  child,  he  felt,  in  its  full 
force,  what  is  made  the  legal  obligation  of  the  public  teacher,  to  con- 
sider himself  in  loco  parentis.  Everything  was  to  be  done  by  him 
that  could  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  heart,  health,  or 
manners  of  the  precious  charge.  He  did  not  consider  his  duty  done 
by  going  through  any  formal  routine  of  lessons  or  hours,  but  would 
labor  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  ever  trying  some  new  expedient  to 
reach  conscience  or  intellect,  hoping  against  hope,  and  dismayed  by  no 
amount  of  dulness  or  unappreciating  indifference. 

"  Personal  comfort,  or  the  enjoyment  of  time  that  might  fiiirly  be 
considered  his  own,  were  never  thought  of  by  him,  when,  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  them,  there  was  a  possibility  of  improving  those  under  his 
charge.  Years  of  time  have  been  devoted  by  him  in  extra  and  self- 
imposed  labor  which  could  never  have  been  expected  of  him.  But 
such  labor  was  not  unrewarded.  Impressions  were  often  produced 
that  could  hardly  have  been  looked  for;  and  the  animus  of  the 
teacher  came  to  be  understood  even  by  the  reckless  and  negligent. 
Whatever  his  requisitions  or  inflictions,  his  pupils  felt  that  he  was 
conscientiously  acting  for  their  benefit ;  and  in  maturer  years,  if  not 
at  the  time,  have  acknowledged  their  obligations.  Independent  of 
any  litefary  improvement,  a  valuable  lesson  was  thus  taught  them, 
that  was  never  forgotten. 

^*  Earnestness  was  eminently  characteristic  of  Mr.  Thayer  as  a 
teadier.  Regarding  hb  duty  as  highly  important,  he  undertook .  the 
discharge  of  it  with  all  his  might.  Holding  nothing  unimportant  in 
a  work  that  is  made  up  of  particulars,  a  chain  of  many  links,  he 
would  not  allow  one  of  them  to  pass  from  his  hand  unskilfully  forged. 
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or  cftiele08ly  polished  and  muted.  He  was  equally  alive  to  the  neoee- 
Bity  of  ooneotiog  an  error  or  impresBing  a  tmth  the  ten  thonsandtli 
time  as  the  first,  and  would  use  the  same  livelinefis  of  manner  and 
clearness  of  illnstration  to  impress  it  on  the  yonng  mind«  The  wriler 
can  distinctly  remember,  after  the  liqMse  of  thirty  yean,  xohen  yarioos 
points  of  propriety  and  correctness  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  Ms 
mind.  Education,  under  Mr.  Thayer*8  direction,  was  no  ale^y  pro- 
cess, no  mere  matter  of  books,  or  routine  of  question  and  answer,  but 
something  that  called  out  the  whole  man,  warm,  firedh,  and  glowing 
with  his  subject.  Possessed  of  much  native  eloquence  and  power  of 
illustration  and  persnasion,  Mr.  Thayer  used  them  freely,  and  often 
successftdly,  to  warn,  guide,  and  encourage ;  and  his  brief  but  im* 
pressive  addresses  have  planted  much  good  seed  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  Mean,  selfish,  and  unmanly  actions  received  a 
withering  condemnation  from  his  lips,  and  the  doers  of  them  were 
glad  to  hide  their  abashed  heads;  while  no  one  could  better  portray 
the  honest,  the  just,  the  magnanimous  in  conduct,  and  confirm  his 
hearers  in  the  practice  of  them.  Mr.  Thayer  had  the  qualities  that 
go  to  make  the  orator  or  the  advocate,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have 
succeeded  as  well  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  pulpit,  as  in  the  school-room. 
Believing  that  important  ends  were  to  be  attained,  he  threw  himself 
into  his  work  with  an  ardor  that  increased  rather  than  diminished 
with  increasing  years  and  experience, — not  the  mere  sudden  and 
quickly-spent  fire  of  the  novice,  but  the  steady,  undying  warmth  of 
the  veteran. 

'*  Exactness  and  thcroughness  were  original  qualities  of  his  mind, 
and  wore  fully  brought  into  play  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 
Whatever  he  knew,  he  wholly  knew,  and  tried  to  impart  in  all  its 
entireness.  In  his  favorite  department  of  docution,  he  had  early 
made  the  orthoepy  of  the  English  language  his  special  study,  and  had 
fixed  in  his  mind  the  best  authorized  pronunciation  of  every  word  in 
it ;  at  least,  during  a  long  intimacy,  the  writer  never  knew  him  at  a 
loss  to  decide  promptly  and  correctly  when  appealed  to  in  regard  to 
any  doubtful  or  disputed  point.  The  characteristics  and  habits  of 
mind  which  will  enable  any  one  to  do  this,  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  to  whom  the  troublesome  subject  of  English  pronunciation  is 
ever  new,  and  whose  minds  are  never  fully  settled  in  regard  to  it. 
His  mind  held,  with  a  vice-like  tenacity,  anything  connected  with  the 
subject,  and  reproduced  it  at  the  shortest  notice.  As  a  consequence, 
his  teaching  in  this  or  any  other  branch  that  he  undertook  was 
marked  by  an  unusual  degree  of  promptness  and  accuracy.  If  there 
was  a  best  toay,  he  was  master  of  it,  and  wished  his  pupils  to  be  also ; 
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and  a  large  proportion  of  them  imbibed  a  part  of  his  spirit,  and  real- 
ized corresponding  results. 

'*  Prompt,  careBil,  and  accorate  habits,  he  considered  an  essential 
part  of  education,  and  the  formation  and  cultivation  of  them  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  mission  as  a  teacher ;  and,  though  success  usually 
crowned  his  efforts,  the  battle  was  constantlj  to  be  fought  over  again 
with  each  new  host  of  thoughtless  and  undisciplined  children.  But 
his  zeal  never  flagged ;  his  ardor  never  abated.  His  short  and  pithy 
precepts  still  ring  in  the  ears  of  thousands,  who,  among  other  benefits, 
have  to  thank  him  for  giving  them  strict  business  habits, 

"  In  all  these  respects  Mr.  Thayer  required  nothing  of  his  pupils  of  • 
which  he  did  not  set  them  the  most  rigid  example.  He  believed  in 
no  teaching  in  which  he  did  not  lead  the  way.  If  punctuality  was 
required,  who  was  earlier  at  his  post  than  he  ?^  If  regularity  in  the. 
discharge  of  duty,  when  did  he  ever  allow  the  pressure  of  outside' 
business  to  interrupt  the  expected  engagements  of  the  day  ?  If  noth- 
ing slovenly,  lounging,  or  careless,  in  habits  or  manners  was  admis- 
sible, who  more  graceful  in  language  or  gesture,  who  more  uniformly 
urbane  and  courteous?  He  came  before  his  pupils  as  great  orators 
go  before  their  hearers,  as  worthy  of  his  best  efforts,  and  not  to  be 
insulted  with  anything  slipshod  or  unfinished. 

**  Mr.  Thayer  had  great  executive  ability.  He  could  arrange  work 
for  the  various  departmeifts  of  a  large  school,  and  see  that  it  was  all 
performed,  as  well  as  his  own  share,  which  was  always  heavy.    He 

*  NooA  who  WW*  elttier  pnpOt  or  teaeli«r»  Id  CbMuiey  HaU  School  in  ttie  flem  winter  of  1820- 
80  c«&  erer  forget  one  memorable  instance  of  liis  epirit  and  habit  in  this  respect.  Dnrlng  the 
■eaeon  referred  to  hie  fiunily  home  was  situated  on  Milton  HilL  One  Satnrd^y  afternoon,  when 
bound  homeward  on  Ids^teekly  respite  from  the  tolls  of  the  sdiool-room,  there  came  on  one  of  the 
most  teiriflo  snow^etorms  of  our  New  England  clime.  Such  was  the  Ibroe  of  the  storm,  and  such 
the  depth  of  the  snow  that  feU,  and  accumulated  in  unprecedented  drifts,  that,  after  reaching, 
with  incredible  labor,  and  late  In  the  eyening,  the  fbot  of  the  hill,  Mr.  Thajer  and  his  drirer  tolled 
tOl  late  in  the  nl|^t,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning,  wlthoat  floooesa,  to  reach  his  house.  Human 
strength  was  Inadequate  to  the  task  }  and  Mr.  Thajer  was  at  last  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
attempt,  and  return  to  the  hotel  near  Dorch^ter  Lower  Mills.  The  snow  embargo  was  so  com- 
plete that  an  travelllag,  eren  to  the  shortest  dlitanoe,  was  suspended  on  the  following  dajr.  On 
Monday  morning,  no  human  being  expected  to  be  able  to  reach  Boston  during  the  day.  But, 
oontnzy  to  all  dissuasion  flnom  the  attempt,  and  with  no  slight  difficulty  hi  being  permitted  to 
make  it,  Mr.  Thayer  set  out  on  fbot,  soon  after  sunrise  ;  and,  battling  with  the  fanmense  drills  la 
the  road,  walking  on  the  walls,  which  had  in  some  places  been  left  bare,  and  occaslanally  making 
a  detour  into  the  fields,  which  the  yiolent  winds  had  cleared  of  obstructions,  —  in  spite  of  erery 
obstacle,  at  half-past  eleren  A.  M.,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  pupQs  and  teachers,  the  Indomi- 
table principal  entered  Chaun<7  Hall,  amid  the  Irrspresslble  burst  of  cheers  with  wUeh  he  was 
hailed  as  the  only  human  being  who  had  reached  Boston  flrom  such  a  distance  that  day.  His 
clothes  were  thoroughly  saturated  with  perspiration,  and  his  strength  wholly  exhausted )  but  he 
had  acoonqrilshod  what  he  nsolTod  to  do.  The  uioal  mondng  moral  lesson  of  the  school  was 
probably  not  read  at  the  wonted  hour  of  that  memorable  day.  But  the  UTlng  eT^mpHftgation  ot 
manly  energy  and  perseyerance.  In  the  afternoon,  left  an  impressloQ  whioh  a  lilbtlme*!  tear  and 
wear  of  the  world  would  haidly  efllMe. 
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could  oaxry  in  lus  mind  all  the  different  processes  and  arrangements 
that  were  necessary  to  make  the  whole  machine  work  hannonionslj, 
and  hold  in  his  hand  all  the  cords  that  regulated  its  powers,  without 
omitting  any  of  the  smallest  details  of  his  own  teaching.  All  his 
pupils,  in  their  eyer-yarying  characters,  with  all  the  elements  of  good 
and  evil  that  went  to  make  up  their  disposition  and  habits,  were  ever 
present  to  his  mind ;  and  prompt  action  in  regard  to  them  might  cer- 
tainly be  expected  in  the  mode  most  conducive  to  each  one's  well- 
being.  He  undertook  and  executed  an  amount  of  labor  that  would 
have  appalled  most  men,  and  devised  systems  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, which,  though  highly  efficacious  and  useful  to  the  pupils,  brought 
unceasing  care  and  labor  upon  himself.  Active  industry  was  his  ele- 
ment; and  his  toil  was  lightened  by  the  positive  pleasure  that  he 
seemed  to  take  in  the  various  processes  of  school  instruction ;  for 
upon  no  other  principle  can  I  account  for  his  successfully  bearing  so 
heavy  a  load  for  so  long  a  period,  with  little  or  no  concession  to  the 
claims  of  physical  weakness  or  infirmity. 

"  Mr.  Thayer  ever  evinced  a  most  liberal  and  generous  spirit  in  his 
position  as  a  prominent  private  teacher.  He  was  never  willing  that 
*  chill  penury '  should  close  the  avenues  of  learning  to  any  one  who 
had  a  desire  to  enter  them,  as  far  as  they  were  under  his  control. 
Many  pupils  were  received  into  his  school  as  freely  as  if  it  had  be^ 
a  public  establishment,  if  they  had  a  desire  to  profit  by  its  advan- 
tages ;  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  it  from  the  want  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  to  comply  with  its  moderate  terms.  He  held 
that  education  was  twice  blessed,  and  that  he.  could  not  dlfiuae  its 
advantages  too  widely.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  career  of  his 
pupils  upon  leaving  school,  and  spared  no  amount  of  personal  pains 
to  further  their  views,  and  obtain  them  good  situations  in  business. 

**  Such  active  and  persistent  efforts  in  teaching,  put  forth  in  the  same 
field  for  nearly  forty  years,  have  not  been  without  result.  He  has 
made  his  mark  upon  a  large  number  of  the  active  business  men  of 
Boston,  who  have  been  his  pupils ;  and  not  of  Boston  only ;  they  may 
be  found  all  over  the  globe,  wherever  honorable  enterprise  carries  the 
American  merchant ;  and,  wherever  they  meet,  their  school  days,  and 
the  maxims  and  precepts  of  their  teacher,  are  a  bond  of  union  and 
source  of  pleasant  reminiscence  among  them." 

Although  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  and  a  fi:«quent  and  always  acceptable  participant 
in  the  discussion  of  topics  connected  mih  the  instruction,  discipline, 
and  management  of  schools,  in  teachers*  meetings,  Mr.  Thayer  has 
not  contributed  largely  to  the  educational  publications  of  his  Ume. 
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His  lectures  before  the  Institute  —  the  first  on  "  The  Spelling  of 
WardSf  and  a  Battonal  Method  of  Teaching  their  Meaning^^'  in 
1830 ;  and  the  last,  on  the  **  Connection  of  Courtesy  mth  School 
Instruction^**  in  1840  —  have  been  widely  circulated  and  read,  and 
have  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  opinions  and  practice  of  teachers. 
So  highly  was  the  lecture  on  "  Courtesy "  esteemed  by  Mr.  Mann, 
that  he  printed  it  entire  in  a  number  of  the  Common  School  JourTial, 
as  well  as  in  pamphlet  form,  and  of  the  last  sent  a  copy  to  every 
school  in  Massachusetts.  Of  a  portion  of  the  same  lecture  Mr.  Bar- 
nard has  given  a  circulation  of  over  flfly  thousand  copies  in  the  form 
of  an  educational  tract,  and  in  his  publications  on  school  architecture. 
In  1856  Mr.  Thjayer  commenced  in  the  American  Journal  of  Educa' 
tion  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  which  he  has  continued 
in  successive  numbers,  and  proposes  to  continue  until  he  has  gone  over 
in  a  plain,  practical  way  all  the  principal  topics  of  school-keeping. 
These  "  Letters,"  when  completed  and  collected  in  a  volume,  will  be 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  educational  literature. 

In  consideration  of  Mr.  Thayer's  service  to  the  cause  of  letters,  the 
corporation  of  Harvard  College,  in  1855,  and  of  Brown  University, 
m  1854,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


V.   THE  HIERONTMIANS. 

FBON  TBI  •■EKAB  OF   XABI.  VOM  KAUItm. 

Before  Italy  had  began  to  exert  any  influence  upon  German  cnlture, 
there  existed  in  the  Netherlands  an  order  called  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Hieronjonians.  Its  founder  was  Gerard  Groote,  better  known  as  Grerard 
the  Great,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1340,  at  Deventer.  From  1355 
to  1358,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris,  where,  in  addition  totheordi- 
naiy  branches,  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  unhallowed  arts  of  magic, 
astrology,  and  necromancy.  But,  during  a  dangerous  illness,  he  sent 
for  a  priest  and  gave  him  all  his  books,  pertiuning  to  these  arts,  to 
bum.  On  his  return  from  Paris  he  was  chosen  a  canon,  both  in  Aix- 
larChapelle  and  Cologne ;  and,  in  the  latter  place,  he  taught  scholastic 
philosophy  and  theology,  and  lived  respectably  but  not  in  extravagance. 
Once,  while  diverting  himself  with  looking  at  certain  games,  a  person 
accosted  him  thus  :  **  Do  not  waste  your  time  upon  these  vanities ; 
but  change  your  course  and  become  a  different  man."  Soon  after  he 
entered  Monikhausen,  a  Carthusian  monastery  at  Amheim,  the  prior 
of  which  had  been  his  fiither-confessor  at  Paris.  Here  hr  three 
years,  he  led  a  life  of  penitence  and  self-mortification,  studying  the 
Holy  Scriptures  before  all  other  books.  He  then  began  his  career  as 
a  preacher,  and,  as  Thomas -dt-Kempis  relates,  he  preached  in  the 
spirit  and  the  power  of  John  the  Baptist  No  church  was  large 
enough  to  hold  the  throngs  that  flocked  to  hear  him  ;  and  he  ofieu 
held  his  audience  spell-bound  for  three *hours  together.  The  impres- 
sion that  he  made  was  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  speak  in 
unintelligible  Latin,  but  in  his  native  Belgian.  But  these  sermons  of 
his,  drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  begging  friars,  whose  profligate 
life  he  had  exposed ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  at  their  instance, 
interdicted  him  from  preaching. 

In  the  year  1367  he,  with  John  Cole,  Rector  of  Zwoll,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  venerable  octogenarian  mystic,  Buysbroeck,  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Granthal,  near  Brussels.  Ruysbrceck  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  him,  as  he  had  done  upon  Tauler  before  him,  and  he 
was  specially  edified  by  the  pious  and  benignant  demeanor  which  the 
old  man  observed  toward  the  brethren  under  his  charge. 

Returning  to  Deventer,  he  gathered  around  him  a  circle,  chiefly 


^. 
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compoeed  of  students  from  the  seat  of  learning  at  that  place,  with 
whom  he  read  good  books.  These  all,  while  with  him,  earned  their 
livelihood  principally  hj  copying ;  for  he  forbade  them  to  beg. 

About  this  time  Florentius  Radewin  filled  the  office  of  canon  at 
Utrecht  He  was  bom  in  1850,  at  Leerdam,  in  South  Holland,  and 
had  studied  at  Prague.  When  he  heard  of  Gerard's  influential  career 
at  Deventer,  he  gave  up  his  canonicate,  became  vicar  of  the  church 
of  8t  Lebuin  in  Deventer,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Gerard.  One 
day  he  addressed  Gerard  as  follows :  *^  Dear  master,  where  would  be 
the  harm,  should  I  and  those  clerkly  priests  of  yours,  those  brethren 
of  a  good  will,  {honcB  voluntatis,)  form  a  common  fund  of  the  moneys 
that  we  have  hitherto  weekly  expended,  and  lire  in  common,  {in 
cammimi?^)  Gerard  replied :  ^'  The  begging  friars  would  set  them- 
selves against  us  with  every  resource  in  their  power.''  But,  when 
Florentius  urged  the  point,  saying,  '^  It  can  do  no  harm  to  begin ;  per- 
haps God  wiU  crown  the  undertaking  with  success,"  Gerard  yielded, 
adding  the  promise  that  he  would  take  immediate  measures  to  carry 
out  the  plan. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  fraternity,  which,  taking  its  name  from 
the  words  of  Florentius,  was  known  as  the  '*  brotherhood  of  good 
will,"  or  the  **  brotherhood  of  a  common  life."  They  were  also 
called,  from  Hieronymus  and  Gregory  the  Great,  both  of  whom  they 
regarded  as  patrons,  Hieronymians  and  Gregorians. 

Their  first  house,  ^a^rum  domus  so-called,  was  erected  about  the 
year  1384,  at  Deventer.  There  these  brethren  lived  together;  and,  by 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  chain  of  such  houses  had  extended 
from  Gambray  in  the  Netherlands,  through  the  whole  of  Northern 
Germany,  to  Culm  in  West  Prussia;  fi'om  the  Scheldt  to  the  Vistula. 
And  all  this  was  the  blessed  fruit  6f  Radewin's  inspired  suggestion. 

Gerard  only  survived  to  witness  the  first  beginnings  of  the  institu- 
tion :  he  died  in  1384  of  the  plague.  Dying,  he  appointed  Florentius 
his  successor,  for  he  could  choose  none  worthier.  His  last  words  were 
these :  *^  Behold,  the  Lord  is  calling  me ;  the  hour  of  my  redemption 
is  close  at  hand :  Augustine  and  Bernard  are  waiting  at  the  door." 

Thomas-^-Eempis  depicts  Gerard  as  a  man,  who  worked  out  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  widi  the  same  severe  asceticism  that  had  charac- 
terized Augustine  and  Bernard.  He  denied  himself  every  worldly 
pleasure,  even  the  most  innocent,  wore  coarse  garments,  ate  his  food 
burnt  and  unsalted,  and  avoided  all  female  society. 

His  views  of  knowledge,  I  give  in  his  own  words.  "  Make  the  gos- 
pels, first  of  all,  the  root  of  all  your  studies  and  the  mirror  of  your  life, 
for  in  them  is  portrayed  the  oharact^  of  Christ ;  then  the  lives  and 
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opinions  of  the  Others,  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  aposUes,  and  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  to  which  you  may  add  the  devotional  works  of 
Beruard,  Anselm,  Augustine,"  &c 

His  eurriculum  of  study  was  accordingly  contracted  within  very 
narrow  limits.  ^  Spend  no  time,"  he  continues,  "  either  on  geometry, 
arithmetic,  rhetoric,  logic,  grammar,  poetry  or  judicial  astrology. 
All  these  branches  Seneca  rejects :  how  much  more,  then,  should  a 
spiritually-minded  Christian  pass  them  by,  since  they  subserve  in  no 
respect  the  life  of  faith  I  Of  the  sciences  of  the  pagans,  their  ethics 
may  not  be  so  scrupulously  shunned,  since  these  were  the  special 
field  of  the  wiser  among  them,  as  Socrates  and  Plato.  That  which 
does  not  better  a  man,  or  at  least  does  not  reclaim  him  from  evO,  is 
positively  hurtful.  Neither  ought  we  to  read  pagan  books,  nor  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  by  the 
means."  All  literary  fame,  and  the  gloss  and  show  of  learning  alike, 
Gerard  utterly  despised.  .      •  • 

He  evidently  prized  those  things  alone,  which  promoted  holiness; 
and  all  that  did  not  work  for  this  result,  even  were  it  speculative 
theology,  (dogmatics,)  to  say  nothing  of  other  sciences  and  the  arts, 
he  thrust  into  the  back-ground.  With  such  sentiments,  the  higher 
studies  of  course  found  no  favor  in  his  eyes;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Florentius  and  his  brotherly  unions.  In  the 
ascetic  severity  of  his  character,  he  resembled  Gerard,  though  consti- 
tutionally he  was  more  cheerful,  and  endowed  with  more  practical 
abilities.  By  the  power  of  the  purest  and  the  most  unselfish  love,  he 
exerted  a  wonderful  influence  over  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do, 
and  especially  over  his  disciples,  who  revered  and  loved  him.  Says 
Thomas-^-Eempis,  '*he  was  filled  with  all  spiritual  wisdom,  and  a 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ.  And  though  he  survived  Gerard  but 
fifteen  years,  yet  in  this  brief  time  he  founded  many  brotherly  unions.** 
The  establishment  at  Deventer,  over  which  he  himself  presided,  was, 
according  to  Thomas,  modeled  upon  the  humility  of  the  apostles,  and 
formed  a  mirror  of  piety,  all  the  brethren  being  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  self-denying,  devout  and  full  of  mercy.  Witli  regard  to  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  these  houses  or  unions,  the  number  of  the  brethren 
thus  living  together  was  about  twenty,  and  they  had  a  common  table 
and  purse.  Each  house  usually  had  four  offidating  priests,  while  the 
rest  of  the  inmates  were  either  students  of  divinity  or  laymen.  The 
students  were  similar  to  monks,  yet  with  this  difference,  that  they  dis- 
pensed with  all  strict  rules  and  inexorable  vows.  The  brethren  were 
industrious,  maintaining  themselves  by  handicrafts,  especially  by 
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copying.    And,  on  the  invention  of  printing,  it  was  the  Hieronymians 
at,  Gouda  who  set  the  first  types  in  Holland. 

Pursuant  to  the  injunctions  of  Gerard,  Florentius  founded,  in  the 
year  1386,  at  Windesheim,  near  Gouda,  a  monastery  of  regular  canons^ 
**  which,  both  for  council  and  for  action,  should  be  a  rallying  point  for 
the  entire  *  Union  of  the  Common  Life.' "  This  was  soon  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  another  on  Mount  St.  Agnes,  at  Zwoll ;  and,  by  the 
year  1430,  there  were  forty-five  such  monasteries  in  existence.  Their 
inmates  became  most  industrious  copyists,  and  they  would  appear  at 
times  to  have  carried  their  occupation  to  excess.  And  because  many 
of  them,  through  too  great  abstinence,  became  crazed,  the  question 
was  put  to  new  applicants  at  t*he  monastery  of  Windesheim,  "  Do  you 
eat  and  sleep  well,  and  do  you  obey  with  alacrity  ?  ^  for  on  these  three 
points  their  perseverance  in  piety  was  thought  to  depend.* 

After  a  blissful  life,  such  as  falls  to  tlie  lot  of  few,  Florentius  died  in 
the  year  1400,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

After  him  and  Gerard  the  Great,  a  third  person  exerted  a  vast 
influence  among  the  Hieronymians.  This  was  Gerard  Zerbolt,  com- 
monly styled,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Grerard  of  Zutphen.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1367.  His  unremitting  efforts  were  given  to 
the  cause  of  the  ^*  dififiision  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular, 
as  well  as  the  employment  of  this,  (i.  e.,  the  vernacular,)  on  all  relig- 
ious and  ecclesiastical  occasions."  He  wrote  a  book  called  *'  De 
libris  Teutonicalibus,''  in  which  he  expressly  insists  that  the  laity  should 
read  the  Bible  in  their  native  tongue.  ^  The  books  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  he  says,  "  were  originally  composed  in  the  native  tongue 
of  those  for  whom  they  were  immediately  designed ;  and  for  all 
others  they  should  be  translated.  And  the  Vulgate  version  was  in 
Latin  for  this  reason  alone,  namely,  that,  when  it  was  made,  the  Latin 
tongue  was  spoken  over  the  whole  of  the  great  Roman  empire. 
And  the  Holy  Spirit  conferred  the  gift  of  tongues  upon  the  apostles, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  preach  to  all  the  different  na- 
tions in  their  different  languages.'^  And  he  closes  by  quoting,  from 
the  most  distinguished  fathers  of  the  church,  expressions  confirmatory 
of  his  own  views.  Prayer  likewise,  he  contended,  should  be  offered  in 
the  native  tongue  of  the  petitioner.  So  ceaseless  and  unresting  were 
his  labors,  that  his  early  death,  in  the  year  1398,  when  he  was  but 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  is  to  be  traced  directly  to  over-much  study. 

We  should  also  speak  in  this  connection  of  a  man,  whose  name  has 
penetrated  into  all  the  world ;  and  that  man  is  Thomas-^-Kempis. 

*  Delprat  and  tJlman  both  quote  this  question,  but  without  the  motive  annexed,  and  base 
upon  It  the  charge  of  epicureanism.    But  the  "  LiTea  "  of  Thomas- 2L-Kempia  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  of  the  ezcessire  abstinence  of  the  monks. 
JSo.  12.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  3.]— 40, 
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Born  in  1380,  at  thirteen  he  entered  the  school  of  Deventer,  and 
there  became  known  to  Florentius,  who  aided  him  in  many  ways  and 
that  right  heartily.  Seven  years  after,  or  in  1 400,  he  joined  the  Mount 
St  Agnes^monastery,  above  mentioned,  and  there  for  the  long  period 
of  seventy-one  years  he  passed  a  serene  and  contemplative  life,  dying, 
in  1472,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years.  Thomas  has  sketched  for 
us  the  lives  of  both  the  Gerards,  of  Florentius,  and  of  many  other 
distinguished  Hieronymians  likewise,  besides  composing  many  devo- 
tional books.  One  of  these  latter,  the  ^  Imitation  of  Christ,'^  has 
been  read  more  than  any  other  book  of  devotion  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  translated  into  very  many  different  languages ;  the  Latin 
original  has  passed  through  more  than  2000  editions,— the  French 
translation,  more  than  1000.* 

The  hostile  machinations  of  the  begging  friars,  which  Gerard  the 
Great  experienced,  followed  the  Hieronymians  after  his  death.  Gra- 
bow,  a  Saxon  Dominican,  brought  a  most  insidious  accusation  against 
them  before  Pope  Martin  V.,  and  was  thereby  instrumental  in  placing 
them  under  ban.  But  Chancellor  John  Gerson,  pronounced  a  decis- 
ion at  the  Council  of  Constance  against  this  accusation,  as  follows, 
namely :  ^  that  the  accusatory  document,  since  it  was  heretical,  should 
be  committed  to  the  flames.^'  And  accordingly  Grabow  was  com- 
pelled to  retract  his  charge.  Thus  the  Hieronymians  obtained  a 
formal  recognition  both  from  Pope  and  Council ;  for  a  Bull  of  Pope 
Eugene  IV.,  in  1437,  and  a  second  of  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1474,  invested 
them  with  full  privileges,  and  Pius  H.  likewise  shewed  himself  favora- 
ble to  them. 

In  the  year  1505  the  last  union,  that  at  Cambray,  was  established. 
The  greatest  efficiency  of  the  brotherhood  dates  in  the  16th  century. 
As  the  Reformation  was  inaugurated,  many  of  their  number  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuits  gradually 
absorbed  many  of  their  establishments. 

After  this  cursory  glance  at  the  brotherhood  and  its  founders,  let 
us  examine  its  educational  efficiency.  For,  because  of  their  activity  in 
promoting  education,  the  brethren  were  also  called  the  "scholarly 
fraternity,"  ^^fratres  scholaresP 

And  yet  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  characterize  this  activity,  for  it 
bore  a  very  different  impress  according  to  times  and  circumstances. 


*  There  has  been  mach  controTeny  aa  to  whether  Tbomaa-i-Kempis  were  reafly  its  aotbor. 
Delprat  mentlona  one  hundred  and  twentj-seren  different  treatiata  adverse  to  his  claim.  But 
Ulman  decides  in  his  &vor  on  sufflciently  weighty  grounda.  The  "  Imitatio  Christi "  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Castellio,  the  aame  who  tranalated  the  Vulgate  Into  Latin.  **■  TtM  lit- 
tle booiCf"  says  Casteliio,  "  I  have  deemed  worthy  to  be  turned  from  Latin  into  Latin,  that  ia 
fimm  a  rustic  dialect  into  more  elegant  and  polished  lanfaage.'* 
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The  view  which  Qerard  the  Great'  took  of  knowledge  we  have 
already  seen.  It  was  the  view  of  a  man,  who,  satiated  with  scholastic 
studies,  burned  his  books  of  magic  also,  thus  bidding  a  final  adieu  to 
all  unprofitable  sciences,  to  strive  alone  after  the  one  thing  needful. 
If  he  had  before  toilsomely  pursued  shadowy  theories,  he  now  so  much 
the  more  applied  his  whole  soul  to  the  substantial  and  the  practical, 
resolutely  refraining  firom  all  knowledge  except  that  which  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  a  holy  life. 

With  him,  the  pious,  contemplatiye  Thomas- it-Eempis  fully  coin- 
cided. Such  ezpresnons  as  the  following  abound  in  the  writings  of 
the  latter :  ^  Cease  from  an  inordinate  desire  for  knowledge,  for  this 
brings  great  perplexity  and  delusion  with  it.  Learned  men  crave  the 
notice  of  the  world,  and  wish  to  be  accounted  wise.  But  there  is 
much  knowledge  which  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  welfare  of  the 
soul.  And  that  man  is  surely  most  foolish,  who  strives  after  any 
thing  which  does  not  advance  his  own  supreme  good.** 

With  these  sentiments,  he  applied  himself,  as  we  might  naturally 
expect,  principally  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  So  also  did  the  two 
Qerards.  And  these  men  were  all  prompted  by  their  love  for  souls  to 
use  every  energy  to  make  the  book  of  salvation  accessible  to  the  un* 
learned.  Gerard  of  Zutphen,  especially,  was  untiring  in  his  endeavors 
to  give  the  people  a  Bible  that  they  could  read. 

And  this  is  the  beginning  and  the  foundation  of  a  christian  popular 
education.  If  you  give  the  Bible  to  the  people,  they  must  learn  to 
read  it,  and  writing  is  linked  to  readinff,  following  close  upon  its 
footsteps.  The  germ  that  began  to  sprout  here,  sprang  up,  in  the 
Reformation,  into  a  broad  and  vigorous  growth. 

The  Hieronymians  devoted  themselves,  however,  not  merely  to 
popular  instruction,  but  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  This  we 
may  gather  with  certainty  from  the  fact  that  distinguished  scholars 
were  formed  in  their  schools. 

It  is  nevertheless  hard  to  decide  what  schools  we  are  to  regard  as 
theirs.  For  in  some  places  the  brethren  themselves  were  principalti, 
superintending  every  department  of  instruction ;  in  others  again,  they 
gave  assistance  in  schools  already  existing,  teaching  in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  but  yet  taking  much  interest  in  the  scholars.  In  the  houses 
of  the  brethren,  reading,  writing,  singing,  and  Latin  conversation  and 
declamation  were  taught ;  and  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
boarding-scholars  at  all  of  them.  In  the  house  at  Deventer,  Latin 
speaking  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  penalty  was  laid  upon 
the  scholar  who  should  utter,  even  though  a  slip  of  the  tongue, 
a  word  of  Dutch.     Yet  the  style   of   Latin   which   they  aimed 
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to  impart  was  medifleyal  and  barbarous,  such  as  the  clergy  were  then 
accustomed  to  employ. 

The  Latinity  of  the  early  Hieronymians,  and  even  that  of  Thomas- 
ji-Eempia,  was  very  far  from  classical.  But  a  new  era  dawned  upon 
these  schools,  when  the  Italians  exerted  a  direct  influence  upon  them 
through  such  of  the  Netherlanders  and  Germans  as  had  in  part 
been  molded  in  them,  and  had  afterward  visited  Italy.  How  wide 
a  di£ference  there  was  between  the  Hieronymians  in  their  earlier 
years  and  the  Italians  of  the  14th  and  1 5th  centuries,  we  need 
but  a  hasty  comparison  to  determine.  Those  as  truly  as  these  re- 
jected the  divinity  of  the  schools ;  but  how  diverse  their  motives^ 
For  the  Italians,  fi»cinated  by  the  beauties,  the  poetry  and  the  elo^ 
quence  of  the  pagan  classics,  conceived  an  aversion  for  the  hideous 
jargon  of  the  school-dialecticians,  even  when  these  were  Christian, 
The  Hieronymians,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  away  from  scholastidsm, 
because  it  did  not  profit  them ;  nay  more,  because  it  stood  directly  in 
the  way  of  all  earnest  selfn^onsecration,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
And  hence  it  was,  that  they  pursued  with  so  much  eagerness  the 
Btudy  of  the  Bible,  while  the  Italians  scarce  gave  so  much  as  a  thought 
to  it  And  still  less  did  these  latter  think  of  circulating  the  Bible,  or 
of  promoting  popular  education,  which  cause  was  so  dear  to  the  breth- 
ren ;  but  when,  like  Guarino  and  Vittorino  di  Feltre,  they  turned  their 
thoughts  to  education,  they  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  princes  or  nobles. 

But  when  a  love  for  the  classics  was  awakened  among  the  Germans 
and  Netherlanders,  they  still  preserved  the  Christian  element,  as  the 
ground  of  all  mental  culture  and  instruction,  and  despite  their  admi- 
ration of  pagan  authors,  that  pagan  bias,  (papaniias,)  which  Erasmus 
reproves  in  the  Italians,  was  ever  an  abomination  to  them. 

'^Thomas-^-Eempisis  to  be  regarded  as  the  flower  of  the  ascetic 
piety  which  the  institution  of  the  *  Comnron  Life '  fostered ;  Agricola, 
Alexander  Hegius,  and,  if  you  will,  Erasmus  also,  of  its  philosophic 
learning ;  and  Wessel,  of  its  theological  science." 

[Of  the  educational  labors  of  John  Wessel,  Rudolph  Agricola. 
Alexander  Hegius,  and  John  Reuchlin, — the  pioneers  of  dassii^I 
culture  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, — ^we  shall  g^ve  an  account 
in  a  subsequent    article.] 


-^ 
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William  A.  Alcott,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  reformation  of 
common  schools  in  New  England,  and  an  indefatigable  laborer  by 
pen  and  voice  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  especially  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  was  born  in.  Wolcott,  Connecticut,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1798.  His  father  was  a  hard  working  farmer,  in  moderate 
circumstances,  in  a  poor  farming  town  ;  and  his  mother  a  woman  of 
intelligence  and  practical  good  sense,  having  been  a  teacher  in  early 
life.  She  inspired  her  son  with  a  love  of  personal  improvement,  and 
a  desire  to  serve  others.  His  opportunities  for  instruction  were  con- 
fined to  the  "  District  School  as'  it  was,"  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  summer,  and  four  months  in  the  winter,  until  he  was  eight  years 
old ;  and  during  this  winter,  term  for" four  or.  five  years  afterward.  The 
staple  of  a  common  school  education  was  spelling,  reading  and  writing. 
Arithmetic  was  not  taught  except  to  the  older  boys  in  the  evening, 
and  a  little  geography,  gathered  from  reading  Nathaniel  Dwight's 
"Questions  and  Answers."  Young  Alcott,  however,  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  home  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic ;  and  at 
school,  of  being  employed  as  monitor,  and  also  of  being  called  on  to 
give  assistance  to  his  schoolmates  out  of  school  hours.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  these  opportunities,  he  attended  a  school  kept  by  the  minister 
of  the  parish  for  six  months,  where  he  acquired  a  little  knowledge  of 
grammar,  geography  and  composition;  and  where  too  he  enjoyed 
the  still  greater  advantage  of  learning  by  teaching  others;  thus 
making  his  knowledge  more  accurate,  and  confirming  at  the  same 
time  the  habit  of  doing  good  to  others, — ^which  finally  became  the 
master  passion  and  habit  of  his  life.  He  was  not  fond  of  the  boyish 
sports  and  exercises  of  those  days, — eschewing  angling  and  trapping 
as  cruel,  and  preferring  books  and  conversation  at  home,  to  wrestling, 
ball  playing  and  jumping. 

But  books  were  exceedingly  scarce.  Tlie  catalogue  of  many  a 
family  library  in  his  native  neighborhood  would  at  this  day  be  a  lit- 
erary curiosity.  His  father's,  which  was  far  from  being  the  most 
meager,  consisted  mainly  of  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Knowledge, 
Cynthia,  Francis  Spira,  George  Buchanan  the  King's  Jester,  and  John 
R.  Jewett*s  adventures  among  the  Indians. 
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His  mother,  however,  who  had  seen  a  better  class  of  books,  was  ac- 
customed, while  he  was  employed,  during  the  long  winter  eveningss 
in  paring  apples,  knitting  and  other  domestic  occupations,  to  rehite  to 
him  their  contents ;  in  some  instances  giving  a  very  full  account  of  a 
valuable  book.  His  unbounded  thirst  to  know,  she  thus  in  some 
measure  kept  alive  for  future  better  opportunities. 

When  he  had  read  many  times  over  the  books  already  mentioned, 
he  began  to  borrow  of  the  neighbors.  Whatever  could  be  obtained 
for  several  miles  round,  he  eagerly  devoured,  without  much  diacrim* 
ination.  It  happened,  however,  that  most  of  the  books  he  borrowed 
were  negatively  good,  and  some  of  them  excellent  Such  books  as 
The  Saracen,  Pamela,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Clarissa  Harlow, 
Stephen  Burroughs,  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  were 
among  the  worst;  while  Stiles^  Judges  of  Charles  L,  life  of 
Franklin,  Murray's  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Gesner's  Death 
of  Abel,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Burgh's 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  especially  the  last,  had  a  better  influence 
upon  him.  Chance  also  threw  in  his  way  a  work  on  electricity,  Blair's 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Trumbull's  History  of  Indian  Wars,  of  which 
his  hungry  and  thirsty  mind  made  the  most 

There  were  indeed  the  fragments  of  an  old  library  in  the  place,  but 
many  years  elapsed  before  he  could  get  access  to  it ;  and  when,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  obtained  a  right  to  it,  he  found  fewer  books  con- 
genial to  his  taste  than  he  had  expected.  Doddridge's  Rise  and 
Progress,  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  witness,  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans, Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  The  Life  of  Mohammed,  Jo- 
sephus'  History  of  the  Jews,  and  Rollins*  Ancient  History,  were 
among  the  best ;  and  some  of  them  exerted  a  most  marked  and  decided 
influence  upon  his  character. 

He  read  slowly,  and  frequently  with  pen  in  hand ;  and  some  of  his 
notes,  still  in  existence,  form  considerable  volumes.  Rare  books, 
which  he  borrowed,  he  sometimes  copied  entire.  Still,  he  generally 
read  for  amusement  The  idea  of  self-education  and  self-advancement 
had  as  yet  dawned  but  indistinctly  on  his  mind ;  although  he  was  uncon- 
sciously, but  therefore  the  more  surely,  educating  himself.  From  one 
book,  however, — Rollins'  History, — he  extracted  something  beyond 
amusement  All  the  leisure  time  he  could  And,  amid  five  months  of 
active  fi&rm  larbor,  was  devoted  to  the  careful  perusal  of  thb  work ; 
and  he  seems  never  to  have  forgotten  it 

At  this  early  period  he  became  fond  of  versifying ;  an  occupation  of 
uncertain  value.    Some  of  his  friends,  from  weakness  or  thoughtlessness. 
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encouraged  it.     But  he  did  not  long  waste  his  time  in  this  way; 
he  gradually  substituted  for  it  the  more  valuable  habit  of  letter  writing. 

As  yet  there  had  been  no  post-office  in  his  native  town,  and 
therefore  little  communication  with  the  surrounding  world.  In  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  two  hundred  families,  not  twenty,  perhaps  not  a  dozen, 
had  ever  so  much  as  taken  a  newspaper  of  any  kind.  By  saving  his 
spending  money  from  time  to  time,  he  y^ss  at  length  able  for  one 
quarter, — ^perhaps  for  a  whole  half  year, — ^in  company  with  a  young 
friend,  to  take  a  weekly  newspaper. 

In  this  state  of  things  he  attempted  to  form  a  juvenile  library.  A 
constitution  and  set  of  by-laws  were  prepared  with  much  wisdom ; 
and  he  was  made  the  librarian.  Of  seven  youths,  mostly  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  signed  the  constitution,  only  three 
ever  paid  the  first  installment  There  was  no  parental  encouragement, 
even  in  good  words.  A  small  volume  entitled-  Cotemporary  Biogra- 
phy, was  purchased  with  the  fifty  cents  which  had  been  raised,  and 
thoroughly  read,  after  which  they  all  sold  out  their  rights  to  the 
librarian ;  and  thus  ended  this  first  attempt  at  educational  improvement. 

The  habit  of  epistolary  correspondence  became  almost  a  pastime 
with  him,  as  it  still  is.  A  regular  and  frequent  and  sometimes  profita- 
ble correspondence  with  one  young  friend  was  begun  as  early  as  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  and  continued  for  twenty  years  or  more;  and  had 
no  little  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  general  character. 

His  great  aim  all  this  while  was  to  be  a  printer.  Various  other 
employments  had  indeed  been  mentioned  by  his  friends.  One  aged 
grandmother,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite,  preferred  to  have  him 
educated  to  be  a  minister.  Another  as  strenuously  maintained  that 
he  ought  to  be  a  physician.  His  own  parents  said  nothing ;  partly 
doubtless,  from  modesty,  and  partly  from  poverty. 

The  young  man  himself  could  see  no  way  of  ever  becoming  a 
printer ;  yet  his  attachment  to  the  employment  was  so  strong  that  he 
could  not  willingly  give  up  the  idea  of  one  day  reaching  it.  He  con- 
tinued to  labor  indeed,  with  great  faithfulness,  (though  he  was  some- 
times a  little  absent  minded,)  because  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty. 
The  idea  of  becoming  a  teacher  or  an  author  was  fax  from  his  thoughts. 

He  was  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  application 
was  made  to  his  father  to  permit  his  son  to  keep  the  school  in  his 
native  district  The  school  house  stood  but  a  few  rods  from  his 
father's  dwelling,  and  six  hours  in  school  would  leave  him  several 
hours  for  labor ;  besides  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  a  month,  even  though 
he  furnished  his  own  board,  looked  very  tempting.  He  at  length 
consented  to  take  the  school  for  three  months. 
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nis  success  this  winter  was  limited  in  two  ways.  1.  His  discipliDe 
was  harsh  and  severe ;  not  so  much  from  natural  inclination,  as  he 
was  by  nature  mild  and  forbearing,  but  in  the  belief  that  sternness 
and  a  kind  of  martial  discipline  were  indispensable.  2.  His  heart  was 
too  much  divided  between  his  labor  in  the  school  and  that  for  his 
father,  which  consumed  nearly  every  moment  out  of  school,  not  occu- 
pied in  sleep.  Nevertheless,  he  had  some  merit  as  a  teacher,  and  his 
reputation  went  abroad. 

For  six  successive  winters,  with  the  single  interruption  of  one  year, 
(when  he  went  South  to  teach,)  he  continued  to  be  employed  in 
different  parts  of  Hartford  and  Litchfield  counties,  with  a  gradually 
increasing  compensation.  By  a  few  he  was  valued,  because  they 
thought  him  a  smart  master,  who  would  make  the  pupils  know  their 
places ;  by  others,  for  his  reputation  as  a  scholar ;  and  by  others  still, 
because  he  was  valued  highly  by  the  children.  It  was  in  those  days 
very  much,  in  essence,  as  it  is  now:  parents  would  not  visit  the 
schools  where  their  children  were  if  they  could  help  it ;  and  what 
they  knew  about  the  school  they  had  to  take  at  second  hand. 

Two  things  he  certainly  did  as  a  teacher ;  he  labored  incessantly, 
both  ^*  in  season  and  out  of  season.''  No  man  was  ever  more  punc- 
tual or  more  faithful  to  his  employers.  And  then  he  governed  his 
school  with  that  sort  of  martial  law  which  secured  a  silence,  that  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  region  had  been  little  known.  This 
procured  for  him  one  species  of  reputation  that  extended  &r  and  wide, 
so  that  his  services  were  by  a  particular  class  much  sought  for.  It 
was  his  boast,  as  it  was  that  of  part  of  his  friends  and  pupils,  that  at 
almost  any  moment  during  school  hours — such  was  the  stillness — 
a  pin  falling  to  the  floor  might  be  heard  distinctly.  But  it  was  a 
silence  which  was  obtained  at  a  very  great — almost  too  great — 
sacrifice. 

The  following  anecdote  will  ser\'e  as  an  illustration  of  the  point 
One  of  his  pupils  was  to  be  punished  with  the  rod.  Great  preparation 
was  made,  and  the  scholars  in  general  were  "  put  in  fear,"  as  was  tho 
teacher's  intention. 

The  flagellation,  though  not  remarkably  severe,  was  performed 
with  a  stick  somewhat  brittle  at  the  end,  a  piece  of  which  broke  ofl^, 
and  struck  the  cheek  of  another  boy,  and  raised  a  little  blood.  Ihe 
pupils  carried  home  the  report.  Some  weeks  afterward,  the  teacher 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  a  complaint  had  been  entered  against  him 
to  the  grand  jury  of  the  town,  by  the  guardians  of  the  boy  whose 
cheek  had  been  hurt,  and  that  he  was  in  danger  of  a  prosecution. 
The  complaint,  however,  was  taken  very  little  notice  o^  and  the  affair 
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died  away.  Good  order  had  been  secured  in  Bcbool,  and  all  appeared 
to  be  going  on  well ;  and  it  was  probably  deemed  unwise  to  interfere. 
The  whole  affistir,  however,  was  known  abroad,  and  somewhat  injured 
him. 

His  popularity  was  also  diminished  by  the  stand  he  took  against 
public  exhibitions,  or  quarter  days  as  they  were  called.  For  though 
almost  everybody  spoke  well  of  the  change,  and  preferred,  as  they 
said,  the  new  custom  of  keeping  the  door  always  open  to  visitors,  for 
every  day  of  the  week,  yet  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  plan  was  re- 
garded as  an  innovation  upon  ancient  usages.  Nobody  visited  the 
school  now ;  and  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  were  entirely  alone,  at 
least  nineteen  days  out  of  twenty,  the  whole  term. 

During  the  last  of  these  six  years  of  teaching,  which  was  1821,  he 
had  been  made  an  executive  officer  of  his  native  town,  and  he  en- 
deavored to  fulfill  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  But  as  his  school  was 
four  or  five  miles  from  his  field  of  civil  activity,  the  two  kinds  of  labor 
did  not  very  well  harmonize,  and  the  school  sometimes  suffered.  He 
had  hence  been  obliged  to  discontinue  his  school  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, in  order  to  commit  to  the  county  prison  a  common  debtor. 
Anxious  to  be  at  his  school  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  ac- 
cording to  expectation,  he  traveled  in  the  extreme  cold  of  a  January 
night  till  nearly  morning,  and  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep  during 
the  whole  time.  The  next  morning  he  was  in  school  at  the  precise 
hour  of  nine  o'clock ;  though  in  order  to  effect  this  he  had  fatigued 
himself  still  farther  by  a  long  and  rapid  walk  that  morning.  They 
who  have  had  a  similar  experience  will  not  be  surprised  when  they 
are  told  that  with  irritated  brain  and  nerves  the  school  appeared  to 
him  more  like  a  bedlam  than  any  thing  else.  Disappointed  in  his 
attempts  to  secure  the  wonted  silence,  he  was  about  to  execute  ven- 
geance on  some  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  ringleaders,  when 
lo  I  the  injunction  of  Salzmann,  the  German  educator,  to  look  for  the 
cause  internally^  came  to  his  mind.  In  himself — his  care,  fatigue  and 
sleeplessness— he  sought  for  the  cause,  and  in  himself  he  found  it! 

With  all  his  errors,  he  was  preeminently  successful  as  a  teacher; 
and  had  been  very  greatly  attached  to  his  employment.  lie  had 
even  begun  to  cherish  the  hope  of  being  able  one  day  to  teach  per- 
manently. And  yet  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way.  His 
scanty  wages,  twelve  dollars  a  month,  had  chiefly  gone  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  his  father's  family,  and  he  was  unable  to  study  his  profess- 
ion, had  there  been  opportunity,  for  want  of  the  needful  funds.  Then, 
too,  there  was  little  encouragement  to  do  so,  had  he  possessed  the 
means ;  since  male  teachers  were  seldom  employed  except  for  four  or 
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five  months  of  tho  winter.    Indeed  it  was  not  n&ual  to  continue  the 
schools  for  more  than  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  after  he  had  closed  his  axth  annual  winter 
term  of  teaching,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  search,  he  found  means  to 
obtain  a  school  for  one  year.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  the  place,  but 
relying  on  his  fiune  as  a  teacher,  which  had  long  since  reached  them, 
and  anxious  to  obtain  his  services  in  the  best  way  they  could,  and  at 
such  time  as  they  could,  it  was  agreed  to  employ  him  lor  the  time 
above-mentioned,  including  a  vacation  of  one  month,  at  nine  dolian 
a  month,  or  ninety-nine  dollars  a  year  and  his  board.  Hitherto, 
for  some  time,  he  had  received  twelve  dollars  a  month,  but  here  was 
steady  employment  A  liberal  individual  volunteered  to  add  one 
dollar  from  his  own  purse,  to  make  up  the  sum  to  $100,  upon  which 
the  offer  was  acceded  to,  and  he  began  his  school  early  in  May.  He 
was  now  nearly  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  boarded  in  tiie  families 
of  his  employers,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  times.  This  year,  however, 
he  was  to  traverse  the  district  twice ;  that  is,  every  six  months.  As 
the  school  was  very  large,  made  up  from  some  thirty  families  or  more,  his 
course  might  have  well  deserved  the  usual  term  of  opprobrium, — 
"begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door." 

But  this  boarding  in  the  families,  to  a  person  of  a  missionary 
spirit,  has  its  advantages ;  and  Dr.  Alcott  endeavored  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  He  soon  became,  what  he  had  for  some  time  been  veiging 
toward,  a  missionary  of  education.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  while 
in  these  families,  not  in  reading,  of  which,  however,  he  was  becoming 
more  and  more  fond,  but  in  instructing  the  children  by  conversa- 
tion and  anecdotes,  and  incidentally,  both  directiy  and  indirectly,  the 
parents.  His  whole  heart  was  in  his  school,  and  he  endeavored  to 
have  theirs  strongly  turned  in  the  same  direction.  He  threw  open 
his  doors  and  solicited  their  daily  visits.  He  urged  the  necesdty  of 
reform  in  many  particulars,  which,  in  that  district  and  indeed  all  over 
that  region,  had  been  till  now  chiefly  overlooked. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  he  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  his 
employers  was  an  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  school  room. 
Hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  in  Connecticut  at  least,  the  seats  for  the 
smaller  pupils  had  consisted  of  a  mere  plank  or  slab,  usually  too  high. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  usefulness  or  necessity  of  suspending  any 
but  the  most  guilty  and  abandoned  between  the  earth  and  the  heav- 
ens. But  the  proposal  to  build  a  few  seats  with  backs  was  stared  at, 
and  by  some  ridiculed.  However,  persevering  i^peals  to  mothers  on 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  deformity  in  their  daughters,  from  long 
sitting  on  these  benches,  at  length  prevailed,  and  a  change  was  effected. 
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Heating  and  ventilating  came  next ;  but  here  he  was  &r  lees  suc- 
cessful. One  thing)  however, 'he  could  and  did  do.  At  every  recess, 
in  cold  or  heat,  the  doors  and  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
pure  air  of  heaven  was  allowed  to  sweep  through  for  a  few  moments. 

Yet  his  largest  innovation  upon  ancient  usage,  was  in  methods  of 
instruction,  particularly  for  the  youngest  pupils.  Up  to  this  period, 
in  nine-tenths  of  the  schools,  most  of  the  smaller  pupils  had  done 
litUe  more  than  '^say  A,  B,  and  sit  on  a  bench ;"  and  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  very  indifferent  one.  As  a  consequence,  those  whom  Satan 
found  idle  he  usually  employed.  Hence  many  petty  school  laws, 
and  petty  punishments.  The  idea  of  employing  them  in  something 
useful  by  way  of  prevention  had  not  occurred  to  a  dozen  teachers  in 
all  that  region. 

Blackboards  at  that  time  had  not  been  thought  of;  but  slates  were 
cheap  and  abundant  Dr.  Alcott  procured  a  dozen  or  two  of  small 
size,  and  one  very  large  one,  and  a  quantity  of  pencils,  and  resolved 
on  an  experiment. 

He  would  say  to  his  abecedarians  sometime  after  opening  school ; 
Now  you  have  sat  so  still  this  long  time,  that  I  am  going  to  let  you 
take  the  slates  and  and  amuse  yourselves  with  them.  The  small  slates 
and  pencils  were  then  distributed,  while  the  large  one  was  either  held 
up  by  an  older  pupil,  or  suspended  on  a  nail  where  they  could  all  see  it. 

On  this  incipient  blaekboardj  he  had  coarsely  traced,  as  a  copy  for 
imitation,  a  house,  a  tree,  a  cat,  or  a  dog.  They  were  not  slow  to  fol- 
low out  his  suggestions,  and  thus  to  keep  themselves,  for  a  time,  out 
of  mischiefl  From  the  pictures  of  dogs,  birds,  cats  and  other  animals, 
and  of  houses,  trees,  (!^c.,  they  proceeded  to  making  letters,  in  the 
printed  form,  and  then  to  their  construction  in  words,  and  finally  to 
writing  and  composition. 

But  the  detail  of  his  innovations,  especially  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, will  hardly  be  needful  to  those  who  have  read  his  ^  Confessions 
of  a  Schoolmaster,"  written  some  twenty  years  afterward,  and  now  of 
late  revised  and  reprinted.  This  work  reveals  a  soul  struggling  with 
error  both  internal  and  external ;  though  afterward,  through  good  re- 
port and  through  evil,  reaching  a  point  of  education  to  which  few 
teachers  at  that  early  period  ever  attained.  If  its  style  should  be  ob- 
jected to  as  a  little  too  homespun,  yet  its  plain,  straightforward  com- 
mon sense,  and  its  strict  adhesion  to  truth  and  nature,  impart  an  in- 
terest which  even  now,  at  this  stage  of  the  common  school  reforma- 
tion, render  it  next  to  the  *^  District  School  as  it  was,"  one  of  the  most 
suitable  books  which  could  be  had  for  the  Teacher's  library. 

So  great,  indeed,  was  his  enthusiasm  and  so  unreserved  his  devo* 
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tion  to  the  cause  to  vhich  he  seemed  to  be  for  life  devoted,  that  he 
ooiild  hardly  think,  converse,  or  read,  on  any  other  subject  It  even 
abridged  his  hours  of  sleep,  and  occasionally  deprived  him  of  his 
usual  food.  For  he  often  rose  before  daylight,  during  the  short  days 
of  winter,  and  hastened  away  to  his  school  room,  sometimes  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  before  the  family  with  whom  he  boarded 
was  up ;  and  occasionally  before  he  had  access  to  even  a  frugal  meal. 

If  it  is  asked  what  he  could  find  to  do  at  the  school  room  for  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  time  of  opening  the  school,  the  reply  is,  that 
in  the  first  place  he  made  his  own  fires  and  swept  his  own  floor,  and 
would  permit  no  one  else  to  do  it  His  maxim,  here,  in  a  matter 
which  concerned  the  happiness  of  sixty  or  seventy  children,  was,  ^  If 
you  want  your  work  well  done,  do  it  yourself."  This  is  not  mentioned 
as  a  thing  which  should  be  imitated.  The  time  and  energies  of  the 
teacher  are  too  valuable.  But,  in  the  second  place,  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  preparation  to  make,  copies  to  be  written,  lessons  to  be  assigned, 
&c  Thirdly,  he  delighted  in  getting  around  him  a  group  of  chil- 
dren, and  telling  them  stories  from  day  to  day,  and  thus  securing  their 
punctual  and  cheerful  attention.  Fourthly,  there  were  even  at  times 
extra  recitations  in  branches  which  he  was  not  allowed  or  expected  to 
permit  during  the  usual  formal  six  hours. 

In  short — and  to  repeat — ^his  zeal  and  labors  were  as  untiring,  as 
they  were  unheard  of  before  in  that  region.  He  would  not  only  labor 
for  his  flock  in  season,  but  out  of  season ;  and  as  he  would  himself 
doubtless  now  admit  out  of  reason  too.  For  he  not  only  gave  up  his 
mornings  and  evenings  to  the  children  or  their  parents,  but  he 
would  not  even  permit  himself  to  sit  in  the  school  room,  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  was,  literally,  on  his  feet  from  morning  till  night ;  and  as 
it  was  vulgarly  expressed  by  some  of  his  patrons,  not  only  always  on 
his  feet,  but  always  *'  on  the  jump." 

The  severity  of  his  self-denials  and  exertions  joined  to  other  causes, 
especially  a  feeble  and  delicate  constitution,  brought  on  him,  toward 
the  end  of  summer,  a  most  violent  attack  of  erysipelas,  firom  the  ef- 
fects of  which,  though  he  escaped  with  his  life,  he  never  entirely  re- 
covered. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  for  which  he  had  engaged,  although  the 
district  did  not  feel  able  to  continue  the  school  any  longer  by  the  year, 
they  unanimously* engaged  him  for  the  unusually  long  term  of  six 
months  the  ensuing  winter,  at  the  price  of  thirteen  dollars  per  month 
or  seventy-eight  dollars  for  the  term.  This  was  deemed  a  compensa- 
tion quite  in  advance  for  those  times,  and  was  accepted  as  entirely 
satisfactory. 
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Here,  then,  lie  was,  during  the  winter  of  1823-4,  laboring  exceed- 
ing] j  hard  both  in  teaching  and  in  discipline ;  and  yet  in  the  end,  in 
both  departments,  accomplishing  his  object.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
confessed — ^if  he  has  not  himself  confessed  it — that  he  resorted  oc- 
casionallj  to  such  measures,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  discipline, 
as  were  neither  satisfactory  to  himself,  on  reflection,  nor  fully  sustained 
by  the  public  opinion.  However,  he  made  his  mark,  and  it  was  not 
easily  obliterated. 

His  influence,  here,  was  continued — ^perhaps  increased — ^by  A.  B. 
Alcott,  his  old  friend  and  kinsman,  who  became  his  successor  in  the 
pedagogic  chair.  Within  a  few  years  the  district  in  which  the  last 
mentioned  labors  were  performed,  has,  in  common  with  an  adjoining 
district,  erected  a  public  school  house,  which  is  greatly  in  advance  of 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  that  part  of  Connecticut;  and  at  an  expense, 
as  it  is  said,  of  $16,000. 

During  four  months  of  the  winter  of  1824-5,  Dr.  Alcott  had  the 
care  of  the  central  school  of  Bristol,  a  district  adjoining  the  scene 
of  his  former  labors.  Here  he  was  useful,  but  with  two  or  three 
drawbacks.  One  was  his  medical  studies ;  for  he  was  not  now  board- 
ing around,  but  in  the  family  of  a  medical  man,  to  whom  he  recited. 
Then,  in  order  to  gain  time,  he  restricted  himself  to  four  hours  sleep, 
which  rendered  him  more  nervous  and  irritable  than  formerly ;  and 
finally  brought  on  him  a  fit  of  sickness,  which,  though  he  unexpect- 
edly recovered  from  it,  in  some  d^ree  impaired  his  energies,  and  neu- 
tralized his  efforts  for  the  whole  winter.  He  did  not  add  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher  by  the  efforts  of  this  winter;  but  rather  dimin- 
ished it. 

In  studying  a  new  profession,  he  had  no  wish  or  intention  to  re- 
linquish the  profession  he  had  already  chosen.  But  the  longer  he 
had  taught,  the  more  he  had  felt  his  incapacity  to  the  task,  and  the 
greater  his  anxiety  to  qualify  himself  if  possible,  and  if  not  too  late, 
for  so  responsible  an  office.  And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
Normal  School,  or  Teacher's  Seminary  to  which  he  could  resort,  and, 
on  the  other,  he  had  not  the  pecuniary  means  of  pursuing  an  academ- 
ic and  collegiate  course,  he  not  unaptly  and  unwisely  concluded  to 
study  medicine  as  a  preparation,  indirectly,  for  the  office  of  educator 
reserving  to  himself  the  privilege,  should  his  health  fail,  of  which 
there  were  increasing  signs,  of  practicing  medicine  as  a  substitute. 

During  the  winter  of  1825-6,  he  attended  a  regular  course  of  med- 
ical lectures  at  New  Haven,  and  in  the  following  March  received  a 
license  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery.  But  his  health  was  finr 
from  being  good,  and  he  was  himself  beginning  to  be  more  apprehen- 
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tive  than  conBumptiye  people  usually  are,  of  a  filial  restilt  However 
he  was  more  determined  than  erer  before,  to  devote  his  life,  if  poan- 
ble,  to  the  work  which  Divine  Ptovidence  seemed  to  have  assigned 
him. 

But  he  came  firom  the  college  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  was 
not  cnstomary  to  employ  any  but  female  teachers  in  the  schools ;  and 
after  some  hesitation,  he  made  application,  in  otder  not  to  interrupt 
his  chosen  labors,  for  the  central  school  in  his  native  town,  at  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  a  week,  and  ''board  round ;^  that  being  the  usual 
rate  paid  to  female  teachers.  This  offer,  though  unexpected  and  not 
a  little  mysterious,  was  accepted ;  and  in  May,  1826,  he  commenced 
his  work. 

It  was  his  settled  determination,  and  he  did  not  hedtate  to  make  it 
iuUy  known,  to  have  a  model  school,  on  his  own  fiivorite  plan ;  al- 
though the  pecuniary  means  were  wanting.  He  had  not  ten  dollars 
in  the  world.  All  his  resources,  after  paying  for  his  medical  educa- 
tion and  a  few  books,  and  after  remunerating  his  fiUher,  as  he  was 
proud  to  believe  he  did,  for  the  expense  of  bringing  him  up,  were 
soon  exhausted  in  fitting  up  his  school  room, — ^m  the  purchase  of 
maps,  designs,  vessels  for  flowers  and  plants,  and  such  fixtures,  as.  in 
his  judgment,  would  conduce  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  mind 
and  heart  and  taste  of  his  pupils.  He  rightly  judged  that  a  plain 
and  simple  people,  who  knew  him  well,  would  not  seriously  object  to 
innovations  which  cost  them  nothing  in  dollars  and  cents.  He  was, 
indeed,  regarded  as  a  little  visionary,  but  was  permitted  to  go  on. 
And  in  his  missionary  life — agoing  finom  house  to  house  for  his 
board — he  had  opportunity  for  making,  from  time  to  time,  such  ex- 
planations as  were  quite  satisfactory. 

Besides  carrying  out  and  perfecting  the  approved  method  of  teach- 
ing the  elementary  branches,  which  he  had  for  several  years  been 
applying  with  so  much  success,  he  added  to  them  several  others, 
particularly  in  defining,  grammar,  and  geography.  He  introduced 
also,  what  he  called  his  silent,  or  Quaker  exercise.  This  consisted  in 
requiring  his  pupils,  at  a  certain  time  every  morning — ^usually  imme- 
diatdy  after  the  opening  of  the  school  and  devotional  exercises — to 
lay  aside  every  thing  else,  and  give  themselves  up  to  reflection  on  the 
events,  duties  (fee.,  of  the  twenty-four  hours  next  preceding.  At  the 
close  of  this  unbroken  silence,  which  usually  lasted  five  minutes,  any 
pupil  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  relate  the  recitations  and  events 
of  the  preceding  day,  in  their  proper  order  and  sequence. 

In  commencing  this  school,  in  his  native  town.  Dr.  Alcott  had  oth- 
er, and  very  exalted  ulterior  aims.    Jlis  warm  heart  embraced  no  less 
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than  the  whole  of  his  townsmen.  These  he  meant  to  enlighten,  ele- 
vate, and  change,  until  Wolcott  should  beoome,  instead  of  a  rude, 
unenlightened,  ohecure  place,  a  miniature  Switzerland. 

But  his  pulmonary  difficulties,  which  had  been  for  ten  years  in- 
creasing upon  him,  aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  hard  study,  improper 
diet,  and  other  irregularities  of  the  preceding  winter,  now  became 
threatening  in  the  extreme.  Besides  a  severe  cough  and  great  ema- 
ciation, he  was  followed  by  hectic  fever  and  the  most  exhausting  and 
discouraging  perspirations.  He  fought  bravely  to  the  last  moment ; 
but  was  compelled  to  quit  the  field  and  relinquish  for  the  present  all 
hopes  of  accomplishing  his  mission. 

For  a  short  time  he  followed  the  soundest  medical  advice  he  could 
obtain.  He  kept  quiet,  took  a  little  medicine,  ate  nutritious  food,  and 
when  his  strength  would  permit,  breathed  pure  air.  This  course  was 
at  length  changed  for  one  of  greater  activity,  and  less  stimulus.  He 
abandoned  medicine,  adopted,  for  a  time,  the  "^  starvation^  system,  or 
nearly  that,  and  threw  himself  by  such  aids  as  he  could  obtain,  into 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  wandered  among  the  hills  and  mountains. 

In  the  autumn  he  was  evidently  better.  He  was  able  to  perform 
light  horticultural  labors  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  and  to  ride  on  horse- 
back. For  six  months  he  rode  on  horseback  almost  daily,  as  a  sort 
of  journeyman  physician ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  the  same  place 
where  he  had  last  labored,  and  where  he  was  bom — still  continuing 
to  make  his  professional  visits  on  horseback. 

His  hopes  of  reforming  his  native  town  now  revived.  He  not  only 
practiced  medicine,  but  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  people.  He  superintended  a  Sabbath  School ; 
aided  in  the  examination  of  the  public  school  teachers ;  held  teach- 
ers' meetings,  in  **  his  own  hired  house,"  Ac,  &c  Not  Oberlin  him- 
self in  his  beloved  Ban  de  La  Roche,  had  purer  or  more  benevolent 
or  more  exalted  purposes. 

As  a  member  of  the  prudential  committee  on  common  schools,  he 
was  active,  efficient,  and  highly  useful.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  soul  of 
the  board.  If  a  teacher  was  to  be  examined,  it  was  under  his  direo- 
tjon  and  eye ;  if  the  schools  were  to  be  visited  officially,  he  was  al- 
ways on  hand  to  fulfill  the  public  expectation ;  if  the  teachers  were 
to  convene  weekly,  for  mutual  improvement,  it  was  by  his  suggestion 
and  at  his  house.  If  a  new  school  book  was  needed,  he  was  consult- 
ed. His  counsels  were  often  regarded  as  decisive.  No  time  or  means 
which  did  not  interfere  with  his  professional  duties,  was  grudged, 
when  he  had  the  slightest  hope  of  promoting  the  public  good. 
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Occasionally  however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  his  zeal  out- 
run his  knowledge,  and  his  movements  were  r^rretted.  Cardell'a 
*^  Jack  Halyard,'^  for  example,  was  adopted  for  a  class-book  in  read- 
ing for  all  the  ckuses  in  the  schools ;  when  it  should  have  been  used 
by  those  of  a  certain  stage  of  progress  only.  But  like  Goldsmith's 
village  schoolmaster,  ^  e'en  his  fiulings  leaned  to  virtue's  side,"  and 
were  soon  forgotten. 

We  have  seen  something  of  his  desire  for  public  improvement  in 
his  attempt  to  form  a  youthful  libraiy.  While  teaching  a  public 
school,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  a  small  library  of  useful 
books  for  the  young,  which  he  used,  during  the  term,  as  a  school  li- 
brary— ^giving  away  the  volumes  at  the  close  of  the  term,  to  his  pu- 
pils. It  does  not  appear  that,  at  this  early  period,  the  subject  of 
school  libraries  had  ever  been  agitated ;  but  here  was  at  least  the  idea 
in  embryo. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  established  as  a  physician,  he  began  to 
collect  a  library  for  the  town.  Its  volumes  were  loaned,  from  time  to 
time,  to  such  persons  as  had  already  imbibed  a  taste  for  reading ;  and 
doubtless  had  a  good  influence.  But  the  plan  was  so  troublesome 
that  he  soon  abandoned  it;  and  in  his  stead  prevailed  with  his  friends 
and  townsmen  to  establish  a  public  town  library  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  one  already  mentioned. 

He  had  already  begun  to  write  for  the  newspapers,  on  various  sub* 
jects,  particularly  on  common  school  education.  A  long  and  stormy 
series  had  been  pubhshed — though  in  an  uncouth  and  somewhat 
bombastic  style — ^in  the  Columbian  Register  of  New  Haven,  as 
early  as  1823.  Several  shorter  series  on  the  same  subject  appeared 
in  this  and  other  papers  during  the  years  1826  and  1827.  The  habit 
was  not  wholly  discontinued  while  he  was  pursuing  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  Among  his  contributions  of  this  sort,  between 
the  years  1826  and  1829,  were  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Education,  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  William  RusseU. 

A  correspondence  was  also  opened  about  this  time,  with  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, as  well  as  with  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Brooklyn,  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  several  other  warm  friends  of  educational  improvement,  in 
different  parts  of  the  last  mentioned  state,  particularly  in  Hartford. 
This  correspondence  was  valuable  as  an  aid  in  maturing  his  own  vievrs, 
and  those  of  others. 

On  entering  the  fourth  year  of  his  medical  practice,  he  found  his 
health  so  much  improved  that  he  volunteered  to  return  to  teaching. 
This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1829.  In  less  than  two  weeks  he  was 
teaching  a  district  school  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Southington. 
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Hia  school,  though  in  a  somewhat  remote  corner  of  the  town,  was 
large,  and  made  up  of  rather  heterogeneous  materials.  Here  he  pur* 
sued  his  improved  methods  of  teaching  without  molestation.  There 
were  a  few  complaints  about  too  rigid  discipline;  but  in  general,  his 
course  met  with  approbation.  In  the  method  of  teaching  English 
grammar,  especially  Etymology,  he  even  made  large  advances.  This 
method  was  published  both  in  the  Journal  of  Education  and  the  Con- 
fessions of  a  Schoolmaster ;  but  they  were  so  novel,  and  yet  so  im- 
portant, that  teachers  and  friends  of  education  who  have  not  seen 
either  of  these  works,  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  read  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  them.  The  following,  for  example,  was  his  method  of  teach- 
ing the  definition  of  the  verb. 

Without  any  preliminary  information  with  regard  to  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  he  would  ask  his  pupils  to  take  their  slates  and  pencils* 
— or  pen  and  paper,  if  more  convenient — and  be  ready  to  attend  to 
his  direction.  Then,  stamping  on  the  floor  with  his  foot,  or  clapping 
'his  hands,  he  would  require  them  to  write  down  what  they  saw  him 
do.  When  this  was  done,  he  would  perform  some  other  common  ac- 
tion, such  as  whistling,  hopping,  jumping,  coughing,  laughing,  or 
singing,  and  tell  them  to  write  again.  When  he  had  proceeded  far 
enough  for  a  single  lesson,  he  would  tell  them,  one  by  one,  to  read  aloud 
what  they  had  written.  Some  would  be  found  to  have  expressed  the 
action,  as  stamping^  in  different  words,  or  in  more  than  one  word ; 
but  in  general  they  were  found  to  have  seized  the  idea ;  and  after  a 
few  attempts  they  would  succeed  in  writing  the  proper  words  very 
readily.  "  Now,"  he  would  say,  "  what  have  you  been  doing  ?" 
The  reply  would  be  various,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  pupil ; 
but,  by  cross  questions,  he  would  usually  soon  find  they  had  taken 
hold  of  the  main  idea,  viz.,  that  the  words  they  had  written  described 
actions.  When  the  point  was  fairly  secured,  he  would  add :  ^  These 
words,  which  you  have  written,  are  verbal'*  "  Now,"  he  would  ask, 
"  what  is  a  verb  ?"  Nor  would  he  be  satisfied  till  he  found  they  per- 
fectly understood  the  matter.    Such  a  definition  is  never  forgotten. 

He  did  not  always  commence  with  the  names  of  actions  or  verbs, 
but  oftener  with  twum  or  the  names  of  things.  In  that  case  be  would 
set  them  first  to  wTiting  down  the  names  of  all  the  things  in  the  room, 
or  in  their  father's  garden,  or  in  the  road  between  that  and  the  school- 
house.  The  names  of  actions  came  next ;  then  substitutes  for  names,  or 
pronouns.  For  this  last,  and  indeed,  for  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  for 
most  of  their  divisions  and  subdivisions,  he  had  his  peculiar  methods. 

His  first  etymological  course  of  teaching  on  this  plan  was  made  as 
an  experiment.     It  was  in  the  depth  of  a  very  cold  winter,  and  some 
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of  the  popils,  among  whom  was  one  female,  had  to  walk  a  mile  or 
more,  in  deep  anow.  The  proposal  made  by  the  teacher  was,  that 
they  should  come  to  the  school  room  at  sunrise,  and  remain  an  hour. 
The  course  was  to  consist  of  ten  lessons.  The  da^  condsted  of  ten 
individuals,  and  not  one  of  them  failed  of  attending  punctually  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course.  Their  progress  was  respecta- 
ble. They  acquired  as  much  solid  knowledge  on  this  subject,  during 
the  ten  lessons  of  an  hour  each,  as  is  usually  acquired  in  a  whole 
term  on  the  ordinary  plan. 

In  the  progress  of  the  winter  he  made  a  successful  attempt  to  con- 
vene teachers,  one  or  two  evenings  in  a  week,  for  mutual  improve- 
ment They  were  some  eight  or  ten  in  number.  One  was  a  female. 
They  read  such  works  as  Hall's  **  Lectures  on  School-Keeping,"  and 
the  **  District  School  as  it  was,"  and  made  their  comments.  They 
also  gave  an  account,  mutually,  of  their  experience  and  progress  as 
instructors. 

The  impression  made  by  these  labors  was  deep  and  abiding,  but  it 
slowly  impaired  his  health  and  depressed  his  spirits ;  and,  being  fear- 
ful of  a  relapse  of  his  pulmonary  tendencies  he  abandoned,  for  a  time, 
all  hope  of  teaching  permanently. 

His  plan  now  was  to  find,  if  possible,  a  manual  labor  school,  where 
he  might  study  a  little  more  thoroughly  his  profession,  at  little,  if  any 
expense.  But,  as  it  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  nothing  had  yet  been 
done,  he  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  concluded  to  labor  on  the  farm  for 
the  summer,  near  New  Haven. 

But  just  as  he  was  settling  down  on  the  farm,  he  had  occasion  to 
be  in  Hartford,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  met  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  who  had  returned  from  Europe ;  and  though  in  feeble  health, 
was  endeavoring  to  rouse  the  attention  of  a  few  friends  of  education 
to  the  necessity  of  forming  a  school  for  teachers,  on  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Fellenberg's  school,  in  Hofwyl,  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
studying.  Mr.  Woodbridge  inquired  of  Dr.  Alcott  what  he  considered 
the  capital  error  of  modem  education.  **  The  custom  of  pushing  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  health  and  morals,"  was  the 
reply.  This  question  and  reply  laid  the  foundation  of  an  acquaintance 
and  friendship  that  was  as  lasting  as  the  life  of  the  parties. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Dr.  Alcott  to  yield  so  much  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality of  opinion  and  purpose  as  to  become  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Woodbridge  in  his  endeavors  to  effect  his  purpose  of  establishing, 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford,  a  miniature  Fellenberg  school. 
He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  plans  of  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  and  high  hopes  of  his  success ;  and  of  becoming  himself  a 
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Vdurli  in  tiie  sew  institatioii.  So  great  was  this  confidence  that 
though  encumbered  with  a  debt  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollare,  which  he  had  contracted  in  order  to  establish  himself  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  been  able,  in  any  pait, 
to  cancel,  he  consented,  with  the  permission  of  his  creditors,  to  hibor 
for  a  year  or  two  with  Mr.  Woodbiidge,  at  the  very  moderate  com- 
pensation of  twelve  dollars  a  month ;  which  would  just  clothe  him, 
and  pay  the  annual  interest  of  his  debt  And  even  when,  sometime 
afterward,  he  had  the  offer  of  a  school  in  an  adjacent  town  at  $300  a 
year — ^an  offer  which  two  years  before  he  would  have  accepted  with 
all  his  heart — he  only  required  that  Mr.  Woodbridge  should  raise  his 
wages  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars.  This  is  mentioned  to  shew  his 
devotion,  at  this  time,  to  the  cause  of  common  school  improvement 

His  employments  with  Mr.  Woodbridge  were  at  first  various ;  for 
flttch  was  his  hope  of  the  future,  that  he  was  content  for  the  present 
with  *'  small  things,'^ — the  preparation  of  a  map,  the  correction  of  a 
portion  of  geography,  or  the  preparation  of  an  essay  or  a  review.  Mr. 
Woodbridge  not  only  sanctioned  but  encouraged  the  continuance  of 
his  appeals  to  the  friends  of  common  schools  through  the  periodicals. 
He  ^so  made  frequent  and  persevering  excursions  into  the  surround- 
ing country  towns  to  examine  their  schools,  and  report  concerning 
them  in  the  papers  and  journals.  The  press  teemed  with  his  ar- 
ticles; especially  the  Connecticut  Observer  and  Hartford  Gourant 
One  very  substantial  and  elaborate  review  of  a  report  on  the  Manual 
Labor  School  of  Pennsylvania — the  product  of  his  pen — appeared 
about  this  time,  which  met  with  much  favor,  and  was  quoted  by 
foreign  writers. 

While  associated  with  Mr.  Woodbridge  he  not  only  made  the 
means  of  elevating  the  common  schools  his  constant  study,  but  in 
concert  with  hino,  laid  many  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  journal  of  education,  but  bis 
own  and  Mr.  Woodbridge's  indigence,  and  his  own  great  inexperience 
and  general  diffidence,  prevented.  He  was  more  successful,  however, 
than  formerly,  in  his  attempts  to  rouse  public  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
by  his  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  and  by  his  pedestrian 
excursions,  and  occasional  conversations  and  lectures. 

It  was  during  this  period,  that  is,  the  years  1830  and  1881,  that  he 
prepared,  and  on  sundry  occasions  delivered  his  Essay  on  the  Oonstruc- 
tion  of  School  Houses,  to  which  the  American  Institute  of  Instmc-^ 
lion,  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  awarded  a  premium,  and  which  led  the 
way  to  that  large  and  thorough  improvement  in  this  department, 
which  is  now  going  on  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.    He  also  wrote 
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and  presented  to  the  same  bodj  an  essay  on  penmanship ;  which, 
though  it  did  not  obtain  the  premium,  was  deemed  second  in  point  of 
excellence,  was  recommended  to  be  published,  and  was  widely 
circulated. 

One  field  of  labor,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  engage,  has  been  thus 
far  unintentionally  omitted.  The  public  common  school  fund  in  Con- 
necticut had  at  this  time  become  so  large  that  its  increase,  as  appor- 
tioned and  applied  to  common  schools,  was  beginning  to  be  felt  to  bo 
an  evil  rather  than  a  blessing.  It  was  suflScient  to  pay  the  teachers 
for  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and  the  parents  had  almost  ceased  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  their  management  and  general  conduct.  The 
late  Mr.  Gallaudet,  Hon.  Roger  M.  Shei-man,  Hon.  Hawley  Olmsted, 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  <fcc.,  saw  the  necessity  of  forming  a  state  society  for 
the  improvement  of  common  schools,  in  which  this  subject  and  other 
topics  should  be  freely  discussed.  Such  a  society  had  been  actually 
formed,  when  Dr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  became  associated  ;  and 
had  held  several  meetings.  Into  this  movement  Dr.  Alcott  entered 
with  all  his  heart,  and  he  did  much  to  sustain  it 

A  history  of  the  first  public  school  in  Hartford,  in  which  somo 
recent  advances  had  been  made,  a  volume  of  a  hundred  pages  or  so, 
was  written  by  him  about  this  time,  and  also  a  volume  of  nearly  the 
same  size,  entitled  a  Word  to  Teachers.  They  were  crude  produc- 
tions, but  not  devoid  of  a  certain  kind  of  merit,  in  that  they  were 
highly  practical.  But  his  chief  forte,  in  writing,  was  the  newspaper ; 
for  if  its  style  was  not  more  elegant, — it  was  more  racy  and  spir- 
ited. It  is  believed  that  his  essays  in  conjunction  with  the  labors  of 
others,  had  much  influence  not  only  in  New  England  but  throughout 
the  United  States. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  his  numerous  avocations,  at  this 
period,  was  his  travels  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  facts  concerning 
schools.  When  Mr.  Woodbridge  could  spare  him,  and  when,  too,  his 
health  became  somewhat  impaired  by  too  much  confinement  to  the 
desk,  he  would  sally  forth  on  one  of  these  expeditions,  on  which  he 
was  at  times  absent  several  weeks. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  insert,  in  this  place,  an  almost  exact 
copy  of  one  of  these  records,  not  only  as  a  literary  curiosity,  but  as 
an  illustration  of  the  character  of  its  recorder,  and  his  zeal  for  his 
cause.  It  relates  to  the  schools  of  Tolland,  the  shire  town  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  in  Connecticut.  The  first  was  made  in 
summer. 

Here  is  the  key^  as  he  terms  it,  to  what  follows  under  II : 
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"L  Kit  to  the  Chart  op  Tolland  District  Schools,  Thistibn  in  Number. 

A.  Location  of  the  school  house  ;  arrangement  and  scenery  around  it,  &c. 
*    B.  Internal  arrangement  and  furniture. 

C.  a,  No.  of  pupils  in  attendance,  between  the  aces  of  two  and  four  years  :  b,  No. 
between  four  and  eight ;  c,  No.  between  eight  ana  sixteen ;  d,  No.  over  sixteen ;  e; 
whole  No.  in  the  instructor's  record,  or  roll ;  f,  average  No.  in  attendance  the  present 
season  ;  gt  No.  in  attendance  of  each  sex ;  h,  No.  t«tween  four  and  sixteen  residing 
in  the  district. 

D.  No.  of  classes  in  the  school,  and  No.  in  each  cUss. 

E.  No.  of  children  in  the  district  who  attend  no  school  at  all. 

F.  A^  of  the  instructor,  Instructor's  Experience,  Compensation,  Residence, 
Education,  &c. 

G.  No.  of  noonths  in  which  the  school  is  kept,  during  each  summer  and  winter. 
H.  Branches  pursued. 

I.  Books  used — what  editions,  &c. 

J.  Is  each  pupil  well  supplied  with  Books  ?  &c. 

K.  Changes  of  Class  Books. 

L.  Maps,  Globes,  Apparatus,  and  Libraries. 

M.  Ase  at  which  each  elementary  study  is  commenced. 

N.  Physical  Education. 

0.  Religious  Instruction. 

P.  Does  the  Instructor  have  control  over  his  pupils  beyond  the  school  room? 

Q.  Manner  of  defravinj^  the  expenses  of  the  school. 

R.  Methods  of  conducting,  governing,  and  teaching  the  school,  especially  where  any 
improvement  is  visible. 

S.  Peculiarities. 

T.  Discipline. 

U.  Emulation. 

V.  Books,  Periodicals,  6&c.,  with  hands  of  parents,  teachers,  committees,  or  pupils, 
such  as  are  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  education. 

W.  Educational  Anecdotes. 

NoTl.    Blanks  imply  an  absence  of  all  information  on  a  given  subject,  at  least  when 
Dr.  Alcott  was  present. 

II.  Chart  or  thr  Tolland  Schools  in  1831. 

DisT.  No.  1 . — A.  In  the  thickest  settled  part  of  Tolland  village,  close  by  the  road- 
side.   A  high  school  kept  in  the  upper  story. 

B.  Large  room,  well  lighted,  stove,  seats  with  backs,  desks  attached  to  the  walls, 
entry  and  closet  as  usual — very  small. 

C.  a,  4 ;  b,  20 ;  c,  12 ;  d,— ;  e.  52 ;  f,  35 ;  c,  15  m,  21  fern.;  h,  72. 

D.  Eight.     1st,  5 ;  2d,  7 ;  3d,  6 ;  4th,  3 ;  5th,  12 ;  6th,  4  ;  7lh.  2 ;  8lh, 

F.  Instructor,  about  28 ;  native  of  Somers,  Conn.  She  has  taught  six  or  eight  suc- 
cessive seasons ;  taught  last  winter. in  No.  12 ;  always  boards  around  the  district ;  wa- 
ges of  male  teachers  $12  to  816  a  month ;  females,  81  to  $1,25  a  week. 

G.  Four  months  in  summer  and  four  in  winter — rarely  more. 

H.  Spelling,  Reading,  Defining,  Writins,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Geography. 

1.  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book,  New  Testament,  Easy  Lessons,  Scott's  Les- 
sons, English  Reader,  Colbum's  Arithmetic,  Murray's  English  Grammar  and  Exercises, 
DaboU's  Arithmetic,  Wuodbridge  and  Olney's  Geography,  Walker's  and  Perry's 
Dictionaries. 

J.  Very  poorly  supplied. 

K.  A  few  recent  changes. 

M.  Grammar  at  about  twelve  years ;  geography  a  little  earlier. 

N.  Knitting  and  Sewing.  All  have  a  short  recess  each  half  day,  with  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  at  noon. 

R.  The  pupils  read,  spell,  recite  pauses,  abbreviations,  &c.;  but  the  whole  appean 
to  be  an  unmeaning,  and  mechanical  process.  No  practical  use  is  made  of  the  abbre- 
viations, pauses,  &c.,  nor  to  emphasis,  cadence,  inflection,  tone,  enunciation,  loudness, 
slowness,  distinctness,  &c.  Nesriv  all  is  dune  in  a  monotonous,  unmeaning  manner, 
with  the  exception  of  Grammar  ana  Geography. 

T.  Good,  though  rather  rigid  ;  a  large  rod  used. 

U.  In  full  force ;  the  rod  in  one  hand — sugar,  toys,  and  medals,  in  the  other. 

V.  None  tsken. 

DiST.  No.  2. — A.  Situated  by'the  road-side,  in  an  unpleasant  situation. 

B.  Laige  room,  well  lighted,  stove,  seats  with  backs,  good  entrance. 

C.  a,  —  ;  b,  13  ;  c,  2 ;  d,  — ;  e,  25 ;  f,  20 ;  g,  7  m.,  8  fem.;  h,  50. 
I).  Poor.    1st,  2 ;  2d,  5 ;  3d,  5 ;  4th,  2 ;  and  1  in  the  Alphabet. 

E.  Instructor  about  30 ;  Native  of  Tolland  ;  has  taught  once  before,  but  not  in  this 
district ;  compensation,  83  cents  a  week,  for  three  months,  and  boards  round  the  dis- 
trict ;  male  instructor  four  months  last  winter,  at  $12  a  month. 

G.  Three  to  three  and  a  half  months  in  winter,  and  three  in  summer. 
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and  presented  to  the  same  body  an  essay  on  penmanship ;  which, 
though  it  did  not  obtain  the  premium,  was  deemed  second  in  point  of 
excellence,  was  recommended  to  be  published,  and  was  widely 
circulated. 

One  field  of  labor,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  engage,  has  been  thus 
far  unintentionally  omitted.  The  public  common  school  fund  in  Con- 
necticut had  at  this  time  become  so  large  that  its  increase,  as  appor- 
tioned and  applied  to  common  schools,  was  beginning  to  be  felt  to  bo 
aa  evil  rather  than  a  blessing.  It  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  teachers 
for  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and  the  parents  had  almost  ceased  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  their  management  and  general  conduct  The 
late  Mr.  Gallaudet,  Hon.  Roger  M.  Sherman,  Hon.  Hawley  Olmsted, 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  &c.,  saw  the  necessity  of  forming  a  state  society  for 
the  improvement  of  common  schools,  in  which  this  subject  and  other 
topics  should  be  freely  discussed.  Such  a  society  had  been  actually 
formed,  when  Dr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  became  associated  ;  and 
had  held  several  meetings.  Into  this  movement  Dr.  Alcott  entered 
with  all  his  heart,  and  he  did  much  to  sustain  it 

A  history  of  the  first  public  school  in  Hartford,  in  which  some 
recent  advances  had  been  made,  a  volume  of  a  hundred  pages  or  so, 
was  written  by  him  about  this  time,  and  also  a  volume  of  nearly  the 
same  size,  entitled  a  Word  to  Teachers.  They  were  crude  produc- 
tions, but  not  devoid  of  a  certain  kind  of  merit,  in  that  they  were 
highly  practical.  But  his  chief  forte,  in  writing,  was  the  newspaper ; 
for  if  its  style  was  not  more  elegant, — it  was  more  racy  and  spir- 
ited. It  is  believed  that  his  essays  in  conjunction  with  the  labors  of 
others,  had  much  influence  not  only  in  New  England  but  throughout 
the  United  States. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  his  numerous  avocations,  at  this 
period,  was  his  travels  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  facts  concerning 
schools.  When  Mr.  Woodbridge  could  spare  him,  and  when,  too,  his 
health  became  somewhat  impaired  by  too  much  confinement  to  the 
desk,  he  would  sally  forth  on  one  of  these  expeditions,  on  which  ha 
was  at  times  absent  several  weeks. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  insert,  in  this  place,  an  almost  exact 
copy  of  one  of  these  records,  not  only  as  a  literary  curiosity,  but  as 
an  illustration  of  the  character  of  its  recorder,  and  his  zeal  for  his 
cause.  It  relates  to  the  schools  of  Tolland,  the  shire  town  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  in  Connecticut  The  first  was  made  in 
summer. 

Here  is  the  key,  as  he  terms  it,  to  what  follows  under  II : 
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'*L  Kit  to  the  Chakt  op  Tolland  Distkict  Scrools,  Thirteen  in  Nuvbek. 

A.  Location  of  the  school  houne  ;  Brrangement  and  scenery  around  it,  &c. 
*    B.  Internal  arrnngement  and  farniture. 

C.  a.  No.  of  pupils  in  attendance,  between  the  aMs  of  two  and  four  years  :  b,  No. 
between  four  and  eight ;  c,  No.  between  eight  and  sixteen ;  d,  No.  over  siitecn ;  a 
whole  No.  in  the  instructor's  record,  or  roll ;  f,  average  No.  in  attendance  the  present 
season ;  g.  No.  in  attendance  of  each  sex ;  h,  No.  between  four  and  sixteen  residing 
in  the  district. 

D.  No.  of  classes  in  the  school,  and  No.  in  each  class. 

E.  No.  of  children  in  the  district  who  attend  no  school  at  all. 

F.  A^  of  the  instructor.  Instructor's  Experience,  Compensation,  Residence, 
Education,  &o. 

6.  No.  of  months  in  which  the  school  is  kept,  during  each  summer  and  winter. 

H.  Branches  pursued. 

I.  Books  used — what  editions,  &c. 

J.  Is  each  pupil  well  supplied  with  Books  ?  &c. 

K.  Changes  of  Class  Books. 

L.  Maps,  Globes,  Apparatus,  and  Libmries. 

M.  Age  at  which  each  elementary  study  is  commenced. 

N.  Physical  Education. 

0.  Religious  Instruction. 

P.  Does  the  Instructor  have  control  over  his  pupils  beyond  the  school  room  ? 

Q.  Manner  of  defraving  the  expenses  of  the  scnool. 

R.  Methods  of  conducting,  governing,  and  teaching  the  school,  especially  where  sny 
Improvement  is  visible. 

S.  Peculiarities. 

T.  Discipline. 

CJ.  Emulation. 

V.  Books,  Periodicals,  &c.,  with  hands  of  parents,  teachers,  committees,  or  pupils, 
such  as  are  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  education. 

W.  Educational  Anecdotes. 

Note.    Blanks  imply  an  absence  of  all  information  on  a  given  subject,  at  least  when 
Dr.  Alcott  was  present. 

U.  Chart  op  the  Tolland  Schools  in  1831. 

D18T.  No.  1. — A.  In  tho  thickest  settled  part  of  Tolland  village,  close  by  the  road- 
side.    A  high  school  kept  in  the  upper  story. 

B.  Large  room,  well  lighted,  stove,  seata  with  backs,  desks  attached  to  the  walls, 
entry  and  closet  as  usual — very  smsll. 

C.  a,  4 ;  b,  20 ;  c,  12 ;  d,— ;  e.  52 ;  f,  35 ;  g,  15  m,  21  fem.;  h,  72. 

D.  Eight.     1st,  5 ;  2d,  7 ;  3d,  6 ;  4th,  3 ;  5th,  12 ;  6th,  4 ;  7th,  2 ;  8th, 

F.  Instructor,  about  28 ;  native  of  Somers,  Conn.  She  has  taught  six  or  eight  suc- 
cessive seasons ;  taught  last  winter,  in  No.  12 ;  always  boards  around  the  district ;  wa- 
ges of  male  teachers  $12  to  $16  a  month  ;  females,  $1  to  $1,25  a  week. 

G.  Four  months  in  summer  and  four  in  winter — rarely  more. 

H.  Spelling,  Reading,  Defining,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Geography. 

1.  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book,  New  Testament,  Easy  Lessons,  Scott's  Les- 
sons, English  Reader,  Colbum's  Arithmetic,  Murmy's  English  Grammar  and  Exercises, 
DaboU's  Arithmetic,  Woodhridge  and  Olney's  Geography,  Walker's  and  Perry's 
Dictionaries. 

J.  Very  poorly  supplied. 

K.  A  few  recent  changes. 

M.  Grammar  at  about  twelve  Tears ;  geography  a  little  earlier. 

N.  Knitting  and  Sewing.  All  have  a  short  recess  each  half  day,  with  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  at  noon. 

R.  The  pupils  read,  spell,  recite  pauses,  abbreviations,  &c.;  but  the  whole  appears 
to  be  an  unmeaning,  and  mechanical  process.  No  practical  use  is  made  of  the  abbre- 
viations, pauses,  &c.,  nor  to  emphasis,  cadence,  inflection,  tone,  enunciation,  loudness, 
slowness,  distinctness,  61c.  Nesrly  all  is  done  in  a  monotonous,  unmeaning  manner, 
with  the  exception  of  Grammar  and  Geography. 

T.  Good,  though  rather  rigid ;  a  large  rod  used. 

U.  In  full  force ;  the  rod  in  one  hand — sugar,  toys,  and  medals,  in  the  other. 

V.  None  taken. 

DisT.  No.  2. — A.  Situated  by'the  road-side,  in  an  unpleasant  situation. 

B.  Large  room,  well  lighted,  stove,  seats  with  backs,  good  entrance. 

C.  a,  ~ ;  b,  13 ;  c,  2 ;  d,  — ;  e,  25 ;  f,  20 ;  g,  7  m.,  8  fem.;  h,  50. 
T).  Poor.    1st,  2 ;  2d,  5 ;  3d,  5 ;  4th,  2 ;  and  1  in  the  Alphabet. 

E.  Instructor  about  30 ;  Native  of  Tolland  ;  has  taught  once  before,  but  not  in  this 
district ;  compensation,  83  cents  a  week,  for  three  months,  and  boards  round  the  dis- 
trict ;  male  instructor  four  months  last  winter,  at  $12  a  month. 

G.  Three  to  three  and  a  half  months  in  winter,  and  three  in  summer. 
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H.  SpelHog  and  Retding ;  in  winter,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Gnmmar,  end  Gi . 

I.  Wel«ter*s  A.meric«n  SpeUins  Book,  Testanent,  American  Preoeptor,  and 
Reader ;  in  winter  are  added  DaboH's  Arithmetic,  Mnrny's  Grammar,  and  Wc 
Geography. 

J.  Not  very  well  supplied. 

N.  Knitting,  Sewing,  dec.,  with  the  oanal  receaaet. 

Q.  In  winter  from  the  achool  fand  :  in  anmmer  aolely  by  aubecription. 

R.  Nearlv  as  in  District  No.  1,  only  rather  worse. 

T.  Greatly  defectiTC — worse  than  in  No.  1.    A  large  ferale  in  achool. 

U.  Nothing  done  to  atimulate  in  any  way,  except  that  the  instructor  eamea  a  rod 
about  the  room. 

DisT.  No.  3. — A.  Situated  near  a  rivulet  contiguoua  to  a  garden,  in  a  very  romantic 
spot,  with  a  beautiful  grove  at  only  a  little  diatance. 

B.  Large,  well  lighted,  a  good  stove,  seats  with  backs,  desks  aa  osnaL 

C.  a,  3 ;  b,  5 ;  c,  2 ;  d,  — ;  e,  14 ;  f,  10;  g,  3  m.,  6  fern.;  h,  26. 

D.  Pupils  read  separately — ^in  classes.    Two  in  the  Alphabet. 

E.  Many  of  the  pupils  of  the  district  attend  school  only  in  the  winter. 

F.  Instructor,  21 ;  inhabitant  of  Springfield,  Mass ;  never  ta^t  before ;  com- 
penaation.  50  cents  a  week  and  board ;  compensation  varies  in  summer,  in  tins  dis- 
trict, from  50  to  67  cents  a  week,  and  board ;  in  winter,  it  ia  from  fS  to  $10  a  month, 
board  around  aa  before. 

G.  Three  to  three  and  a  half  months  in  winter;  from  three  to  four  in  anmmer.  Hiiai 
aeaaon  three  and  a  half  months. 

H.  Spelling  and  Reading  in  summer;  in  winter  are  added  Writing,  Arithmetic. 
Grammar,  and  Geography. 

I.  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book,  Testament,  American  Preceptor ;  in  winter, 
Daboll,  Woodbridge  and  Murray. 

J.  Not  well  supplied. 

N.  Knitting  and  Sewing,  with  the  usual  rseeaaes. 

Q.  In  winter  by  fund ;  m  summer  by  subecriptioii. 

R.  Much  as  in  Dist.  No.  1. 

T.  Tolerable  ;  a  rod. 

V.  Emulation  uaed,  thou|^  not  largely, 

Dist.  No.  4. — A.  House  quite  retired  and  well  seeured  from  bleak  winds,  but  largely 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

B.  Large  room,  with  entrance  and  closet,  house  old,  well  lighted,  stove,  one  seat  with 
back,  desks  as  usual. 

C.  a,  1 ;  b,  11 ;  e,  7;  d,  — ;  e,  28 ;  f,  20 ;  g,  7  m.,  12  fern.;  h,  47. 

D.  Five.    1st,  4 ;  2d,  4 ;  3d,  2 ;  4th2  3 ;  5tb,  2 ;  4,  not  classed. 

F.  Instructor,  about  19;  native  of  Tolland;  never  taught  before;  compensatioa 
67  cents  a  week,  for  twelve  weeks ;  usual  price  of  teaching  in  this  district,  75  cents 
a  week  in  summer,  $10  to  $12  a  nM>ntk  in  winter,  and  board  round  as  usual. 

6.  Three  to  four  months  in  winter,  rarely  over  three  in  summer. 

H.  Spelling,  Reading,  and  Writing ;  in  winter,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Gnnk- 
mar  are  added,  but  they  are  not  permitted  at  all  in  the  summer. 

I.  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book;  Murray's  English  Reader;  Easy  Lessons ; 
Bible,  rooming  and  evening.    In  winter,  Daboll,  Woodbridge  and  Murray. 

N.  Knitting  and  Sewing,  with  hat  braiding  in  two  instances,  and  the  usual  recesses. 

O.  None  unless  prayer  and  this  uncertain. 

P.  Public  opinion  oppoeed  to  any  such  thing. 

Q.  In  winter  from  the  school  fund  ;  in  summer  from  the  same,  and  a  subscription. 

R.  Much  as  in  No.  1,  except  that  the  teacher  suffers  herself  to  be  constantly  inter- 
rupted by  calls,  during  all  her  varied  duties  and  exereises. 

8.  The  letter  q,  was  called  cufe,  both  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

T.  Tolerable.  Rod. 

U.  In  full  force. 

W.  During  my  visit  to  this  school,  the  instructor  and  a  fimt  class  of  girls  were  put  to 
the  blush  by  reading  from  Scott's  Lessons  a  sentence  in  a  dialogue,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  **  that  rx^xidy  thinks  of  marrying  a  woman  now-a-days,  unless  she  bring  him  some 
property,  bcwides  a  petticoat" 

DiaT.  No.  5. — A.  House  near  several  dwellings  with  outhouses  gone  to  decay,  and  on 
a  very  public  road. 

B.  Large  enough,  well  lighted,  atove,  entry  and  closet,  desks  as  usual,  aeats  have  no 
back. 

C.  a,  5 ;  b,  11 ;  c,  3 ;  d,  — ;  e,  22 ;  f,  18 ;  g,  about  an  equal  number  of  each  ;  b,  3(k 

D.  Five.    1st,  3 ;  2d,  5 ;  3d,  3 ;  4th,  2 ;  5tb,  3 ;  and  3  in  Alphabet. 

E.  Many  attend  only  in  the  winter,  and  some  that  attend  very  little  even  then. 

F.  Instructor  30.  Native  of  the  district.  Has  recentl][  taught  the  same  school  twice 
before.  Receives  $1  a  week  and  boards  herself  Jo  wbter  the  usual  terms  are  $8  to 
$10  a  month  and  hoard,  as  usual. 
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G.  Three  mooths  in  wintar,  and  three  to  three  and  a  half  in  anmmer ;  preient  it 
about  three  and  half. 

H.  Spellinc  and  Reading ;  in  winter.  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Geography. 

I.  WetMter  s  American  Spelling  Book,  Webeter's  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
American  Preceptor,  Testament;  in  winter,  Woodbridge,  DaboU  and  Marmy. 

J.  Well  supplied,  except  the  smallest  pupils. 

N.  Knitting  and  Sewing,  and  recesses. 

Q.  In  winter  from  the  fund ;  in  summer  by  subscription.  This  season  S5  subscribed 
by  those  not  intimately  concerned,  in  order  to  prevent  a  failure. 

R.  Nearly  as  in  District  No.  8. 

T.  Tolerable,  without  any  rod. 

U.  In  full  force. 

W.'  The  paupers  of  Tolland  are  received  into  the  school,  whenever  there  is  any 
money  subscribed  on  their  account ;  but  the  present  seasoo,  tbouch  there  are  seven  of 
t|iem  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  they  are  excluded  for  want  of  means  of  support ! 

DiST.  No.  6. — ^A.  A  tolerable  house,  situated  in  a  retired  spot,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Willimantic  river,  near  the  junction  of  four  towns,  and  belongs  to  them  ail. 

B.  A  very  commodious  room,  stove,  desks  as  usnal,  one  seat  only  with  back. 

C.  a,— ;  b,  7 ;  h,  19. 

F.  Instructor*  a  native  of  Willincton,  about  25  years  of  age ;  never  taught  before  ; 
Compensation,  75  cents  a  week  and  board ;  Price  in  winter,  $10  to  $13  a  month  and 
board.  • 

G.  Three  to  three  and  a  half  months  of  each  season ;  this  summer  only  three. 

H.  Spelling  and  Reading  only ;   in  winter,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Gcammar  and 
Geography. 
I.  Same  as  in  District  No.  2. 
J.  Tolerable  supply. 
K.  No  changes  of  importance. 
N.  Knitting,  Sewing,  dec. 

0.  Catechising  has  been  begun  by  the  present  teacher,  but  the  people  are  dissatisfied 
with  it. 

Q  From  the  fund  in  winter ;  in  summer  from  the  fund,  so  fsr  as  the  towns  of  Mans- 
field and  Willington  are  concerned ;  and  by  subscription  on  the  part  of  Tolland  and 
Coventry. 

R.  Nearly  as  in  No.  1. 

T.  Tolerable,  no  rod. 

U.  In  full  force. 

W.  A  pupil  read  for  his  lesson  about  3  pages  from  the  English  Reader,  including 
probably  about  500  words,  of  which  meaning  he  was  ignorant.  Another  read  a  piece 
from  the  American  Preceptor,  including  about  300  words,  of  similar  character. 

DisT.  No.  7  AND  9. — Vacant  this  season.  They  have  recently  been  united.  Have 
a  good  house,  well  lighted,  in  a  most  retired,  shady,  and  delightful  situation,  but  no  stove, 
and  venr  indifferent  benches.  Children  in  the  two  districts  between  4  and  16,  in  all 
38.  A  few  attend  the  other  schools,  but  they  are  generally  lU  work,  or  in  idleness  and 
mischief. 

DisT.  No.  8. — A.  In  a  odd  bleak  place ;  no  trees  nor  even  any  outhouses  near  it ;  in 
contact  with  the  public  road  and  well  cultivated  fields. 

B.  School  room  of  middle  sise,  with  a  small  closet,  well  lighted,  only  one  seat  has  a 
back  to  it,  desks  as  usual. 

C.  a,  6 ;  b,  9 ;  c,  4 ;  d,  — ;  e,  23 ;  f,  18 ;  g,  equal  number  of  each  sex ;  h,  33. 

D.  Four.    1st,  3 :  2d,  3 ;  3d,  2 ;  4tb.  4 ;  unclassed  7. 

E.  A  few  colored  children  attend  a  very  little. 

F.  Instructor's  age 20 ;  compensation  75  cents  a  week  ;  has  taught  once  before;  na« 
tive  of  Tolland ;  general  compensation  here,  $10  a  monUi  in  winter  and  board  around 
the  district,  and  75  cents  to  $1  a  week  in  summer. 

G.  Three  months  in  winter  and  three  in  summer— occasionally  two  weeks  more. 

H.  Spelling  and  Reading,  in  summer ;  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  a  littit 
Grammar  are  added. 

1.  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book,  Testament,  Easy  Lessons ;  in  winter  they 
have  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge,  American  Preceptor,  and  Daboll,  Woodbridge 
and  Murray. 

J.  Very  poorly  supplied. 

K.  Little  change ;  the  introduction  of  Lcavitt's  Easy  Lessons  was  recent,  and  but 
few  have  yet  purchased  it. 

L.  None  except  in  connection  with  Geography. 

N.  Knitting,  Sewing  and  recesses. 

P.  Public  opinion  in  general,  opposed  to  any  such  control. 

Q.  Chiefly  from  the  public  fond  or  school  owney ;  but  to  what  remains  from  this,  after 
paying  for  the  winter  report,  it  is  usual  to  add  by  subscription  enough  to  pay  for  the 
summer  school ;  this  year  it  is  done  wholly  by  subscription-^the  funds  havmg  been 
spent  in  a  winter  schooL 
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R.  Much  IS  it  is  in  District  No.  I. 

T.  Lax,  though  not  the  wont ;  rod  in  the  school  room. 

17.  In  full  operation. 

DiST.  No.  10. — A  house  coinparatively  large  and  exceedingly  well  rentilated ;  stor*, 
hat  situated  at  the  junction  of  K)ur  roads  in  a  hollow ;  an  additional  building  for  en- 
trance, closet,  &c. 

B.  Large  room,  well  lighted  on  four  sides,  desks  as  usual,  seats  with  backs,  outbaild- 
ings,  &.C. 

C.  a,  4  ;  b,  12  ;  c,  8 ;  d,— ;  e,  42 ;  f,  34 ;  g,  8  ro.,  16  fern.;  h.  51. 

D.  Six.     1st,  4  ;  2d,  3;  3d,  4  ;  4th,  2 ;  5th,  2 ;  6th,3 ;  not  classed,  6. 

F.  Instructor,  26 ;  native  of  Tolland ;  has  taught  twice  before,  last  summer  here ; 
83  cents  a  week  and  board  for  6ve  months ;  in  wuter  the  compensation  Taries  from 
$10  to  $15  a  month,  with  and  without  hoard. 

G.  From  three  to  four  months  in  summer,  and  from  three  to  five  in  winter. 

H.  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  aud  a  little  Grammar;  in  winter.  Geography  azkd 
Arithmetic  are  added. 

I.  Wrlister^s  American  Spelling  Book,  New  Testament,  Scott's  Lessons ;  in  winter, 
Dabotl,  Woodbridge,  and  Olney^s  Geography,  and  Dowd*s  Grammar. 

J.  Not  well  supplied. 

K.  No  changes  for  many  years,  except  the  introduction  of  Dowd's  Grammar. 

PL  Knitting,  Sewing,  &c. 

(%  None  but  a  frequent  daily  reading  of  the  New  Testament 

Q.  In  winter  as  usual,  from  the  school  fund,  in  summer  chiefly  by  subscriplioii ; 
doors  open  to  all  who  do  not  subscribe.    This  summer  92  received  for  the  fund. 

R.  Nearly  as  in  No.  1,  with  one  exception  ;  though  no  pauses,  &c.,  are  recited,  some 
good  degree  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  pauses.  Instructor  read  wilk  the  scbolais, 
which  is  not  usual. 

8.  The  letter  q,  called  eufe  by  many  of  the  pupils. 

T.  Discipline  excellent. 

U.  In  full  force. 

DiST.  No.  11. — Vacant  this  summer.  They  have  a  bad  bouse,  badly  situated,  with 
hrid  seats,  but  a  good  stove,  and  47  children  between  4  and  16!  The  public  money, 
and  a  small  subscription  was  sufficient  lo  continue  a  school  last  winter,  three  and  a 
half  mouths,  at  $14  a  month ;  but  the  people  feel  too  poor  to  have  a  school  this 
summer. 

DisT.  No.  13. — A.  On  a  retired  and  sheltered  road,  but  no  accessible  shade,  and  no 
outhouses. 

B.  Room  IS  feet  square,  plsstered  and  arched,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  desks  as 
usual,  seats  for  the  small  pupils  with  backs,  stove,  and  a  large  entrance  room  for  clothes, 
wood,  &c. 

C.  a,  2  ;  b,  17 ;  c,  10  ;  d,  —  ;  e,  35 ;  f,  30 ;  g.  8  m.,  25  fcm.;  b,  38. 

D.  Five.  1st,  7 ;  2d,  7 ;  3d,  2  ;  4th,  4 ;  5lh,  2 ;  and  7  in  the  Alphabet. 

F.  Instructor,  a  native  of  Tolland,  and  very  young ;  has  taught  the  same  school 
twice.  Compensation,  75  cents  a  week,  with  board  around  in  summer,  and  $10  a 
month  in  winter. 

G.  In  general  three  months  in  winter  ;  but  the  female  teacher  of  last  winter,  taught 
4  ;  in  summer  three  to  four ;  three  the  present  season. 

H.  Spelling,  Reading  and  Grammar ;  in  winter  are  added  Writing,  Arithmetic  and 
Geography. 

I.  Welwter*s  American  Spelling  Book,  I<eavitt*s  Easy  Lessons,  Testament,  Ameri- 
can Preceptor,  and  Wefister^s  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  in  winter,  Dowd's  and 
Murray's  Grammnr,  Dalwll,  Woodbridge  and  Olney. 

J.  Well  supplied,  except  with  Kasy  Lessons. 

K.  No  changes  except  the  introduction  of  Easy  Lessons  and  Dowd*s  Grammar. 

M.  Geography  nt  10;  Grammar  at  12. 
■    N.  Knitting,  Sewing,  and  Marking,  with  the  recesses. 

P.  Public  opinion  opposed  to  any  control. 

Q.  By  the  school  fund  at  present. 

U.  As  in  No.  1,  or  worse ;  the  teacher,  in  teaching  almost  all  things,  was  continually 
telling  the  pupil,  bv  way  of  anticipation,  as  if  to  sssist  him ;  but  resllr  to  produce 
injurious  resulis  :  In  one  instance,  m  a  single  reading,  the  teacher  told  the  pupil  that 
no  less  than  thirty-five  words  were  by  way  of  anticipation ;  in  another  instance  no  less 
than  seventeen. 

T.  Discipline  tolerable — aided  however  by  the  rod. 

DisT.  No.  13. — A.  House  on  a  public  road,  exposed  to  storm  and  sunshine  ;  outhouses 
peculiarly  exposed  to  general  observation. 

B.  Room  16  to  18  feet  square,  with  an  addition  for  entrance,  &c.,  well  lighted,  desks 
ail  usual,  seats  with  backs  and  back  shelves,  with  a  stove  ;  house  exceedingly  small  for 
fifty  pupils  in  winter. 

C.  a,  2 ;  b,  16 ;  c,  7 ;  d*  — ;  e,  40 ;  f.  25 ;  g,  3  m,  26  fem.;  h,  48. 

D.  Five.     1st,  5 ;  2d,  5 ;  3d,  4 ;  4th,  2 ;  5th,  4 ;  unclassed,  5. 
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F.  Instructor,  30 ;  natire  of  Tolland ;  has  tnaght  six  or  eight  seasons ;  compensation, 
75  cents  a  week  ;  tiie  instractor  here  last  summer,  though  she  had  taught  twenty  sea- 
sons, only  received  75  cents  a  week ;  aL>oat  f  10  a  month  in  winter. 

G.  Generally  three  months  in  winter,  and  three  in  summer ;  this  summer  3  3-4. 

H.  Spelling,  Reading  and  Grammar ;  in  winter,  they  add  Writingi  Arithmetic,  and 
Geography. 

I.  Webster's  American  Spelling  Book,  American  Preceptor,  Testament,  Easy  Les- 
sons, English  Reader,  Little's  Lessons,  Daboll,  Woodbridge,  and  Murray. 

J.  Not  very  well. 

K.  Leavitt'tf  Easy  Lessons  were  introduced  about  a  year  ago. 

N.  Knitting,  Sewing,  and  recesses. 

R.  Teacher's  pronunciation  very  bad,  as  well  as  her  enunciation ;  thus  the  dipthong 
ou^  had,  with  her,  a  very  flat,  nasal  sound.  There  was  little  if  any  real  studying  in  the 
school.    The  books,  instructor,*methods«  pupils,  were  all  faulty.    Amasing  dullness ! 

S.  Instnictor  thinks  the  New  Testament  an  improper  reading  book  for  classes,  be- 
cause too  difficult  of  comprehension. 

T.  Miserably  lax  in  discipline,  and  yet  the  teacher  is  constantly  governing,  or  at 
least  wielding  the  rod.    She  has  a  most  unhappy  countenance  and  manner. 

U.  In  full  operation  and  force. 

W.  There  was  a  girl  in  this  school,  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  could  only  read  in 
words  of  three  syllables,  and  a  very  few  of  the  simplest  ready  lessons.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  consequence  of  parental  neglect,  as  she  has  a  brother  in  school  who 
has  just  commenced  and  loams  well.  There  was  much  of  irregulsrity  of  attendance, 
here  and  elsewhere." 

Appended  to  the  chart  was  a  sort  of  summarj',  not  only  of  each 
district,  but  of  the  whole.  Thus  important  general  facts  were  educed, 
such  a!«,  for  example,  defective  attendance.  Thus,  while  there  were  in 
Tolland  about  five  hundred  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen  years,  the  average  attendance  was  only  a  little  more  than  two 
hundred,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number ;  and  the  whole 
number  on  the  teachers^  records  was  only  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  Such  things,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be,  even  in  midsummer, 
when  many  elder  pupils  were  at  work  ;  and  even  when  allowance  is 
made  for  some  thirty-five  or  forty  at  the  high  scliool.  And  then  the 
disparity  between  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and  tho 
average  attendance,  is  most  astonishing. 

But  the  object  of  tho  foregoing  extract  was  not  to  bring  out  facts, 
at  the  present  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  facts  themselves,  but  rather 
to  show  the  nature  of  these  pioneer  labors,  to  which  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  this  adventurer  into  the  hitherto  unexplored  world  of 
common  schools,  devoted  himself;  and  also  to  show  by  a  comparison 
of  the  past  with  the  present,  the  degree  of  progress  which  has  been 
actually  obtained,  even  in  this  land  of  steady  habits. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  having  removed  to  Boston,  to  superin- 
tend and  edit  the  Journal  of  Education,  which  he  had  purchased  of 
its  first  proprietor,  urgently  solicited  Dr.  Alcott  to  follow  him.  At 
first  he  hesitated,  as  it  was  feared,  both  by  him  and  his  friends,  that 
a  residence  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  would  hasten  apace 
his  consumption.  But  having  in  1830,  abandoned  all  exciting  food 
and  drink,  and  adopted  such  other  improved  physical  habits,  as 
seemed  to  be  imparting  new  energies  to  his  frame,  lie  at  length 
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condaded  to  accept  the  proposals ;  and  ver7  early  in  tbe  year  1882, 
he  removed  to  Boston. 

Tbe  journey  was  made  during  a  great  snow  storm  in  Januarr, 
which  before  he  reached  Boston,  turned  into  a  severe  drenching  rain, 
in  which  by  an  accident  to  the  stage  coach  be  became  so  much  ex- 
posed,  that  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Boston,  he  was  taken  ill 
with  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  and  other  threatening  symptoms. 
But  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  and  good  nursing,  he  recov- 
ered slowly,  and  was  able  to  proceed  to  the  duties  which  by  his 
engagement  with  Mr.  Woodbridge,  were  assigned  him.  From  thai 
day  to  this,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  less  formidable  attacks,  enjoyed  a  most  surprising  immunity 
from  pulmonary  disease ;  nor  has  he  often  had  so  much  as  a  conmion 
cold. 

Dr.  Alcott  had  formed  many  valuable  acquaintances  in  Connecticut ; 
among  them.  Dr.  John  L.  Comstock,  Rev.  Horace  Hooker,  Rev.  C. 
A.  Goodrich,  Noah  Webster,  A.  F.  Wilcox,  and  Josiah  Hoibrook. 
He  left  the  state  with  regret ;  but  with  the  expectation  of  returning 
to  it  in  at  most  a  few  months.  He  did  not  however,  return  until 
after  nearly  twelve  years. 

Besides  assisting  Mr.  Woodbridge  in  conducting  the  Journal  (now 
Annals)  of  Education,  by  writing  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  on 
physical  education,  methods  of  instruction,  dire,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  book  notices  and  reviews,  he  was  for  two  years,  1832  and 
1833,  the  practical  editor  of  a  Children's  Weekly  paper,  started  by 
Mr.  Woodbridge  and  his  aged  father ;  one  of  the  objects  of  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  reading  book  in  common  schools.  The  paper  was 
called  the  Juvenile  Rambler.  It  was  perhaps,  the  first  paper  of  the 
kind  ever  issued  in  this  country ;  and  it  so  far  succeeded  as  to  be 
taken  by  several  schools  in  very  large  numbers,  and  to  be  used  with 
great  satisfaction  and  profit.  But  it  was  troublesome  to  its  editors, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  was  discontinued. 

Dr,  Alcott's  labors  in  the  cause  of  education,  now  became  much 
more  varied  and  extended.  Besides  assisting  Mr.  W.,  he  wrote 
many  fugitive  pieces  on  various  subjects  connected  with  physical  edu- 
cation and  morals,  and  the  advancement  of  common  education — for 
amid  all  his  miscellaneous  labors  he  never  lost  sight  for  one  moment, 
of  the  public  school.  He  even  lectured  on  this  subject,  not  only 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  American  Lyceum, 
and  associations  for  educational  improvement,  but  to  teachers  and  pa- 
rents, in  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  well  as  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  when  he  could 
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not  in  person  attend  public  meetbgs  of  the  friends  of  education,  he 
often  sent  an  essay  to  be  read  before  them. 

Among  the  latter  was  a  tract  entitled,  *' Missionaries  of  Education," 
which  was  subsequently  published,  and  had  a  tolerably  wide  circulation. 
But  his  theory  on  this  point,  was  evidently  half  a  century  in  advance 
of  the  age,  though  it  could  not  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  all  think- 
ing men  who  took  the  trouble  to  peruse  it,  as  replete  with  good  sense, 
and  dictated  by  a  heart  expanding  with  benevolence  toward  the  rising 
generation. 

In  the  years  1832  and  1838,  he  wrote  a  small  volume  for  young 
men,  entitled,  "The  Young  Man's  Guide,"  which  besides  being  the 
first  popular  book  of  this  class,  that  was  perfectly  reliable,  and  which 
expressed  in  a  lucid  manner,  and  in  such  a  style  as  not  to  offend,  some 
of  the  physiological  dangers  of  young  men,  was  written  throughout 
in  such  a  spirit  of  fatherly  kindness,  and  such  a  simple  style,  as  to 
win  attention  and  secure  an  extensive  sale.  From  the  avails  of  this 
work,  chiefly  at  four  cents  a  copy,  the  author  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  paid  his  debts,  now  of  very  long  standing,  and  once  more 
felt  himself  a  free  man.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1 833,  he  was  solicited 
by  S.  G.  Goodrich  to  become  the  acting  editor  of  a  little  monthly 
journal,  which  he  had  now  been  conducting  one  year,  entitled  Par- 
ley's Magazine.  He  had  the  editorial  charge  of  this  work  four 
successive  years ;  with  how  much  of  wisdom  he  conducted  it,  the 
public  have  long  ago  decided.  He  also  edited  ^  The  People's  Maga- 
zine," a  semi-monthly  work,  for  one  ^ear. 

In  1834  came  out  the  "House  I  Live  in.''  Many  of  the  ideas 
had  indeed  already  appeared  either  in  the  Juvenile  Rambler  or  else- 
where, but  here  they  were  incorporated  into  a  volume.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  truly  original  works  of  the  ^e.  It  is  still  popular  with 
a  certain  class  of  people,  and  deservedly  so ;  though  it  never  had  a 
rapid  sale.  It  was  re-published  in  England,  and  has  been  used  in 
some  places  as  a  class-book  in  the  schools. 

"  The  Moral  Reformer  and  Teacher  in  the  Human  Constitution,"  a 
monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  various  topics  in  the 
department  of  physical  education,  was  begun  in  1835,  without  pecu- 
niary means,  and  with  only  a  single  subscriber.  It  was  indorsed  how- 
ever, by  such  men  as  the  late  talented  Dr.  John  0.  Warren ;  and  had 
for  nine  years,  under  the  various  names  of  Moral  Reformer,  Library 
of  Health,  and  Teacher  of  Health,  a  very  considerable  influence ; 
though  it  was  directly  and  indirectly  a  source  of  much  pecum'ary  loss 
to  the  editor. 

In  1836,  the  "Young  Mother"  appeared.    This  was  a  work. on 
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physical  education,  for  the  female  heads  of  families ;  and  though  not 
very  original,  was  a  work  of  much  value.  The  "Young  Wife,** 
"  Young  Husband,"  "  Young  Woman's  Guide,'*  and  "  Young  House- 
keeper,"  all  of  them  possessing  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  vmtteu 
for  the  family,  followed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.* 
So  did  the  "Mother  in  Her  Family,"  "Living  on  Small  Means,"  "The 
Sabbath  School  as  it  should  be,"  "  Confessions  of  a  Schoolmaster " 
^c,  Ssc  "The  Mother  in  Her  Family"  had  a  more  limited  eir* 
culation  than  most  of  Dr.  Alcott's  other  fiimily  books,  and  perhaps 
deserved  it  The  author's  attempt  at  imagination  was  an  effort  for 
which  his  peculiar  education  had  not  prepared  him.  It  had  merit, 
but  it  had  many  faults. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  one  or  two  of  the  forty  or  fifty 
volumes  of  various  sizes  which  Dr.  Alcott  has  written  for  the  Sabbath 
School  Libraries  of  various  Christian  denominations,  though  works  of 
general  worth  and  merit,  are  slightly  open  to  the  same  criticism ; 
while  the  greater  part  of  this  class  of  his  works  are,  in  every  respect, 
as  juvenile  works,  of  a  high  order.  A  catalogue  of  all  his  works,  of 
itself  a  literary  curiosity,  is  annexed  to  this  memoir. 

His  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  some  of  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  many  of  them  to  the  Recorder,  Watchman,  and  Travel- 
ler of  Boston,  and  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  have 
been  almost  innumerable.  He  has  preserved  copies  of  more  than  a 
thousand. 

Dr.  Alcott  continued  to  labof  on  the  Annals  of  Education,  to  tlie 
«nd  of  its  career.  After  having  long  aided  Mr.  Woodbridge,  some- 
times for  pay  and  sometimes  without,  and  the  failure  of  the  latter's 
health  in  1836,  Dr.  Alcott  became  his  coadjutor,  and  then  for  several 
years  his  successor. 

Probably  no  living  individual  has  devoted  more  hours,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  to  education,  especially  that  of  the  common  school 
and  the  family,  than  Dr.  Alcott.  Not  many  days  have  passed  during 
that  time,  in  which  he  has  not  performed  some  labor  in  that  field. 
Besides  his  writings,  he  has  also  spoken  much  and  often ;  giving, 
usually,  lectures  either  on  hygiene  to  the  scholars,*  or  on  instruction 
and  discipline,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  teachers. 

'  He  has  related  to  as  the  following  anecdotes,  which  maj  serve  for  lllastrations.  Not 
loDg  since  a  little  boy  came  ranning  up  to  him,  sayinf :  ••  How  do  you  do.  Dr.  A 1  When 
are  you  coming  to  see  our  school  again  1"  **  Have  I  ever  visited  your  school  1"  was  the 
reply.  *'  Oh,  yes  sir,  more  than  a  year  ago ;  and  you  said  you  would  try  to  come  again." 
**  Where  Is  your  school  ?"  Here  In  Weat  Newton ;  don't  yon  remember  it  1  You  told  us 
about  the  houaea  tee  lived  inj  and  about  eating  green  apples;  and  I  have  not  eaten  a  green 
appla  since." 

9ie  wife  of  an  eminent  lawyer  said  to  him  rery  recently,  **  Do  you  remember  a  rislt  yon 
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It  18  hiB  habit,  wherever  he  is,  when  circumstances  will  permit,  in 
the  most  unceremonious  manner  to  drop  into  schools,  not  only  to  see 
and  hear,  but  with  permission  to  be  heard.  Sometimes  he  remain9  five 
minutes ;  sometimes  half  an  hour ;  and  sometimes  longer  still.  Ho 
"has  been  known  to  visit  twelve  schools  a  day,  and  to  address  them 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  each  on  an  average.  Oftener,  however,  he 
has  visited  about  half  that  number  daily  ;  especially  in  country  places. 
But  even  at  the  rate  of  four  schools  a  day,  for  an  hundred  days  only 
of  each  year,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  he  must  have  visited 
ten  thousand  schools ;  and  he  has  doubtless  given  more  than  half  as 
many  familiar  lectures  as  he  has  made  visits.  This  number  does  not 
include  many  more  general  and  public  lectures  on  health,  education, 
temperance,  dec. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Alcott,  like  some  of  our  other 
self-made  men  among  the  corps  of  educational  pioneers  would  have 
secured  more  worldly  honors,  and  might  have  been  more  useful  too, 
had  he  been  privileged,  in  early  life,  with  a  regular  academic  and 
collegiate  education.  Conscious  of  his  own  want  of  mental  disci- 
pline, and  at  the  same  time  modest  even  to  diffidence,  he  has  not 
only  neglected  to  seek  office  and  positions  of  influence,  but  has  actu- 
ally shrunk  from  them. 

He  has,  notwithstanding,  at  various  times  occupied  such  stations. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  he  was  an  officer  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  the  American  Lyceum,  and  the  American 
School  Society.  He  has  been  repeatedly  asked  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  superin tendency  of  the  Farm  School  near  Boston,  and  to 
accept  positions  of  educational  or  medical  trust  in  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Florida,  and  elsewhere.  As  sub-committee  on  com- 
mon schools  in  Hartford,  he  excited  and  directed  the  public  mind  in* 
that  city  to  an  extent  not  easy  of  estimation.  The  invitations  to  at- 
tend Teachers'  Institutes  which  he  has  received,  and  not  nearly 
one  tenth  of  which  he  has  been  able  to  accept,  have  been  very  numer- 
ous. From  one  superintendent  alone,  he  has  received  more  than 
twenty  such  invitations,  sometimes  with  the  request  that  he  would 
occupy  the  place  of  the  superintendent  himself. 

Dr.  Alcotfs  whole  life  and  labors  have  fitted  him,  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  for  a  work  which  has  in  fact  been  his  highest  ambition  for 
many  years — that  of  a  common  scliool  missionary.     It  is  difficult  to 

once  paid  to  Mr.  Bellowi'  school  In  Tkuntoo  V  "  Not  particnlarlx,  madam,"  was  the  reply. 
•'Well,  Sir.  you  were  there,  and  I  was  one  of  the  pnpils;  and  you  said  somethinf  aboat 
postare  in  sitting,  that  has  probably  been  a  means  of  prolonging  my  health,  if  not  of  saving 
me  from  a  premature  grave.  The  hereditary  tendency  of  this  young  woman  was  to  pulmo- 
nary consumption. 
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imi^ae  any  mode  in  which  more  beneficial  results  ooold  be  sheared 
to  the  schools  than  bj  the  varied  and  insiniotive  lectares  which  he 
could  deliver  to  teachers,  parents,  or  pupils,  and  the  innumerable 
hints  and  suggestions  which  his  conversation  would  supply,  on  the 
subjects  of  hygiene,  elementary  instruction,  and*  physical  and  xnond 
training,  to  ail,  whether  old  or  young,  who  an  interested  in  scfaoob 
and  teaching.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  desired  that  no  fruits  of  so  long 
and  useful  a  life  may  perish  in  the  grave  with  him. 
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OATALOOUB  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  ALOOTT'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

[TlM  datet  an  Ofoallj  tboM  of  the  lint  publication  of  the  respectiTe  Tolamea ;  tbe  DamM 
aie  thoa6»  k^iw  JUmpn,  of  the  preaent  publiahen.  We  hare  elaasifiod  them  merely  for  cod- 
yenience.] 

Clan  I.  Works  wu/n  fordcularlif  designed  for  Schools  and  Teachers,  and  the  Friends  •/  Edn^ 
•ation.    19  volumes. 

pBfzs  EstAT  oif  TMB  CoNtTavcTioR  OF  ScRooL  Houtsi.  BottOD  J  HUUard,  Gray,  Little 
^Wilkina.    1831,  pp.  66. 

Eft  AT  OK  Pbkmaicship.    BostoD ;  Little,  Waite  dt  Colman.  1831,  pp.  94. 

MissiOKARiBs  TO  Comioif  Schools,    pp.  16. 

HisToaicAL  DascBimoif  or  thb  Fibst  Public  School  in  HABxroBo.  Hartford,  Ct } 
D.  F.  BobiiMon  k.  Ca    1838,  pp.  108. 

EssAT  or  thb  Impbotbiibivt  or  Towns  aito  Yillaobs.    pp.  11. 

Thb  JuTBif ilb  RAMai.BB,  (a  weekly  periodical.)  S  Vols,  quarto ;  Boston.  1839-1833,  pp. 
908  each. 

A  WoBD  TO  Tbachbbs.    fiottoD ;  William  D.  Ticknor.    1833,  pp.  84. 

Thb  CoifrBssioNs  or  a  Bchoolmasteb,  Revised  Edition.  Reading,  Pa. ;  H.  A.  Lantz. 
1856,  pp.  300.    Price  87  1-3  cents. 

Thb  Housb  I  Litb  iiv.  Boston  ;  C.  D.  Strong.  1856,  pp.  980.  New  Edition.  In  all  13 
editions.    Price  50  cents. 

Thb  Laws  op  Hbalth,  ob  a  Sb^ubl  to  thb  IIousb  I  Litb  in.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett 
^Co.    1856,  pa  494. 

Blatb  and  Blacbboabd  Ezbbcisbs  fob  Common  Schools.  Reading,  Pa. ;  H.  A.  LantL 
1866,  pp.  aboat  190. 

Pablbt*s  Maoabinb,  (semi-monthly  0  Vols.  II,  III,  IV,  and  V.  Boston.  1834,  1835, 
1836, 1837  ;  pp.  416  each. 

Thb  Annals  op  Education,  (a  monthly  JoamaL  Vols.  VII,  and  VIIL  Boston.  1837, 
1638,  pp.  800  :  576  each. 

PicTOBiAL  HisTOBT  OP  THB  Unitbd  Statss,  by  S.  G.  Ooodrich.  Phil.  Sorin  k.  Ball,  and 
Samuel  Agnew.    1844,  pp.  354. 


Class  n.    Physiology,  Pkjfsieal  EdmcaUgn,  and  Health,    31  vabmea. 

Rational  Vibw  op  Thb  Asiatic  Cholbka.    Boston  ;  Clapp  k.  Hull.    1839,  pp  36ii 

Thb  Mobal  Rbpobmbb,  (monthly,)  two  volumes.  Boston ;  Light  k  Steams.  1835-1836 
pp^  each  384. 

Thb  Young  Mothbb.    Boston  ;  C.  D.  Strong.    1836,  pp.  336w    Slst  edition.    75  cents. 

Eablt  Risino.    Boston ;  Light  k  Steams.    1836,  pp.  88. 

Addbbss  Bbpobb  thb  Am.  fnr*.  Socibtv.    Boston  ;  Light  k  Steams.    1837,  pp.  36. 

Fibst,  Sbcond  and  Thibd  Annual  Rbpobts  op  thb  Am.  Phts.Socibtv.  Boston ;  1837, 
1638,  1839,  pp.  148,  40. 39. 

Living  ON  Small  Mbans.    Boston ;  Light  &  Stearns.    1837,  pp.134.    Six  editions. 

Notbs  to  Armstbono  on  Hbalth.    Boston  ;  G.  W.  Light.    1848,  pp.  ISO. 

Tmb  LiBBAitv  OP  Hbalth,  (monthly,)  six  vols.  Boeton ;  G.  W.  Light.  1837, 1838, 1839, 
1840,  1841,  1842,  pp.  384  each. 

Thb  Mothbb  in  Hbr  Familv.  Boston ;  Weeks  k  Jordan.  1838,  pp.  391.  Three  editions. 
Price  87  1-9  cents. 

Tba  and  Coppbb.    Boston  ;  O.  W.  Liebt    1839,  pp.  174.    Twelve  editions. 

Thb  Tbachbb  op  Hbalth,  (monthly.)    Boston  ;  D.  S.  King.    1843,  pp.  384. 

Thb  You  no  Hovsbbbbpbb.  Boston ;  C.  D.  Strong.  18'19,  pp.  494.  Twelve  editions. 
Price  87  142  cents. 

UsB  OP  Tobacco.    Boston ;  G.  W.  Light.    1844,  pp.  86.    Fifteen  editions. 

Watkb  Cubb  pob  Dbbilitatbd  Youno  Mbn.    Etoslon  ;  Bela  Marsh.    1816.  pp.  191 

Thb  Voicb  op  Solomon  to  Young  Men.    Hanford  ;  D.  B.  Moseley.    1840.  pp.  317. 

Tub  Mothxb's  Mbdical  Guidb.  Boston ;  T.  R.  Marvin.  1848,  pp.390.  Tnree  editSons. 
Price  75  cents. 

Thb  Young  Woman's  Book  op  Hbalth.  New  York  ;  Miller,  Orton  k  Mulligan.  1859, 
pp.  311.    Two  editions.    Price  75  cents. 

Vbobtablb  DiBT.    New  York;  Fowler  swells.    1853,  pp.  319.    Second  edition.    75cliL 

Lbctubbs  on  Lipb  and  Hbalth.  Boston ;  Phillips,  Sampson  k  Ca  1843,  ppSOO.  Two 
editions.    Price  fl. 

Pbizb  Essat  on  Tobacco.    New  York  ;  Wm.  Haraed.    1893,  ppu  30. 

Thb  Phtsioloov  op  Mabbiaob.  ISoston ;  John  P.  Jewett  k  Co.  1855,  pp.  S54b  Fifteen 
editions.    Price  75  cents. 

Thb  Mobal  Philosophy  op  CoiTBTSHir  and  Mabbiaob.  Boston ;  John  P.  Jewett  Jk  Cow 
18S7,pp.30a    Price  69  1-S  cents. 

Class  III.    Books  for  the  Flasuly  and  School  Lihrary.    14  oolames. 

Hbnbt  and  Anna,  ob  thb  Stobv  or  thb  Monbt  Box.  Boston :  Clapp  ^  Broadosr 
1834,  pp.  66. 

Tmb  Youno  Man's  GiriDB.  Boston ;  T.  R.  Marvin.  1833,  pp.  399L  Twettty4wo  ediHonsu 
Price  69  1-S  cents. 

Thb  Pboplb*s  Maoazinb,  (monthly.)  Boston  ;  Uxtj,  Waite,  Colman  k.  HoMea.  1834, 
ppk  199. 

Thb  Youno  Wirs.    Beaton ;  C.  D.  Strong.    1837,  pp.  376L    Fifteen  editions.    75  cents. 

Thb  Youno  Husband.    Boston  ;  C.  D.  Strong.    1838.  pp.  388.    Twelve  editions.    75  etsk 

Thb  Youno  Woman's  Guidb.  Boston ;  Clark,  Austin  k  Smith.  1839,  pp.  356^  Seves- 
teen  editions.    Price  6B 141  cents; 

Chablbs  Haetlanv,  or  the  Village  Missioiiaiy.  Boflon ;  Weeks,  Jordan,  k  Ox  1839, 
IV- 191. 
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Mr  Pboorkm  iir  Ekiob.    BoBton :  Goald  fc  Lincoln.    1841,  pp.  SMO. 

Tub  Bort'  Oitidb.    Boston  ;  Watte,  Peiree  Ic  Ca    1844.  pp.  180.    Price  37  1-9  cent*.  

Thc  Girr  Book  fob  Youjio  VVoiibr.  New  York  }  Derby,  Jackeon  k.  Co,  1849,  ppw  967. 
Price  75  cent*. 

THsOirT  Book  fob  Youna  Mb  it.  New  York;  Deriiy,  Jackaon  ^  Co.  1850,  ppL  3ISL 
Price  75  cents. 

Lbctures  fob  thb  Fibbsidb,  oh  thb  Tbit  ComiARoiiBirTs.  Rochester;  £.  I>anmr. 
1850,  pp.336. 

Thb  Mav  or  Two  Woblds.    Boston  ;  D.  S.  King.    1842,  pp.  19a 

Abvirk's  Ctclopxdia.  of  LiTBBATUBB  AND  THB  FiivB  Abts.  Bostott  j  Gould  fc  Linoolo. 
18Sa,pp.G96. 

Class  IV.    Books  far  tka  Sabbath  Scko^  Ubrarf,    44  volumes, 

Thb  Sabbath  School  as  it  should  bb.  New  Yoiic ;  Jonathan  LeavitL  1841,  ppw  50SL 
FiBST  FoRKioif  Mission.  Boston,  (Mass.;  Sabbath  School  Society.)  1834,  pfs.  1-48, 
Sbcond  Foreiox  Mission.        **  ^  "  1835,    **     173. 

Stort  of  Ruth.  "  "  "  1835,    «*      138. 

Stort  of  thb  Prodigau  »*  «*  ««  1838,    *«        50. 

Thb  Noslb  Psincb.  »*  "  «*  1836,    «       3R. 

Happt  Family  MADBHArriBB."  «  "  1836,    <«       89. 

Li FB  or  Peter.  »«  «  «*  1836,    «     188. 

AorBRTURKs  OF  LoT.  "  "  **  1896,    **     lOQ. 

Pbtxb  Parlbt's  Bible  Gazettebb.    New  York  ;  Freeman,  Hont  Sl  Co.    1836,  pp.  193. 
^  "  '*      DicTioNABT.    Philadelphia ;  Alexander  Towne.    1836,  pp.  908. 

Thb  Shepherd  BoT  AND  TUB  Giant.    Boston;  (Mass. ;  S. 8. Society.)  1837,  pp.  89. 
Cbdabsop  Lebanon.  *<  "  **  1837,     <«    58. 

Stories  of  Eliot.  mm  m  jg^g^     <c  j^g^ 

Thb  You  no  Mission  art.  u  m  u  jgas^    m  km, 

Rblioion  at  Coubt.  ««  "  "  1839,    *«    90. 

Jbsus  at  Nain.  "  "  «*  1839,    "    72. 

Mount  Carmbl.  ««  «  "  1839,    **    48. 

Always  Do  Right.  "  «  "  1839,    «    64. 

Sketches  of  William  Pbnn.    Roston  :  D.  S.  King.    1839,  pp.  137. 
Tratels  of  our  Saviour.    Boston,  (Mass.;  Sabbath  School  SocielT.)    1840,    pp.    311 
Trust  in  the  Lord,  or  Elijah  and  thb  Ratkns.    Boston  ;  D.  8.  Khi{!.    I84I,    **       SSc 
Paul's  Shipwreck.     Boston,  (Mass.;  Sabbath  School  Society.)   1843,  pp.  196- 
Paul  at  Ephesus.  "  »*  «»  1846,  '*  198. 

Ananias  and  Sapphirj^    New  York  ;  Lane  k,  Tippett.    1844,  pp.    79. 
Anna  the  Prophetess.  "  "•  1844,  pfk    48. 

NoKiNoiN  IsRAEU  "  "  9844,  pp.    54. 

The  Fortt-two  Children.      "  **  1844,  pp.    47. 

The  Bblotbo  Physician.         *<  *'  18 15,  pp.  17% 

The  Fiery  Chariot.    Boston,  (Mass  ;  Sabbath  School  Society.)    1846,  pp.  54 
Philip  the  Evangelist.    New  York ;  Lane  &  TippetL    1846.  pp.  85. 
The  Fiery  Furnace.  "  «  1848,  pp  64. 

Jbboboam.  "  **  1846,  pp.  85. 

The  Eye  kino  Ramrle.  "         Castleton  k.  Phillips.    1854,  pp.  41. 

Sunday  Among  the  Puritans.  **  **  1854,  pp.  95. 

Walter  and  His  8lko.  "  "  1854,  pp.  45b 

The  Last  Half  Hour.  "  <*  1854,  pp.  38. 

Three  Days  on  the  Ohio  Ritxb.    Now  York;  Cariton  A^  Philips.    1854,  pp.    €0. 
The  Kitten  IN  the  Welu  "  *<  1844,  pp.    89. 

Rambles  at  the  South.  **  "  1854,  pp.  196. 

The  Youth's  Book  of  thb  Hand.    Boston,  (Mass. ;  Sab.  School  Society.    18S6,  pp.  19& 
Henry's  Bibth  Day.    New  York ;  Carlton  k  Philips.    1856,  pp.  ISa 
LiFB  OF  Robert  Morrison.  "  *'  1856,  |^  139. 

Tall  Oaks  from  Little  Acorns.    N.  York ;  "  1856,  pp.  369. 

Whole  number  of  volumes  in  all  the  four  classes,  106. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


(The  following  article  wm  orifiDally  pieparad  and  pobliihed  by  tlie  Editor  of  thia  JourneJi 
wfasa  uUof  a«  SoperintendeDt  of  Common  Bchoob  in  Connectieat] 

PERIOD  L 

▲CTIOH  or  TBC  TOW1I8  AHJ>  COLOMT  OP  COXJICCTICCT  UP  TO   1063. 

The  outline  and  most  of  the  essential  features  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  common,  or  public  schools,  will  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  several  towns  which  composed  the  two  original 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  before  any  express  provision 
was  made  by  general  law  for  the  regulation  and  support  of  schools  or 
the  bringing  up  of  children.  The  first  law  on  the  subject  did  but 
little  more  than  declare  the  motive,  and  make  obligatory  the  practice 
which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  character  of  the  founders  of  these 
colonies,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  They  did 
not  come  here  as  isolated  individuals,  drawn  together  from  widely 
seperated  homes,  entertaining  broad  difierences  of  opinion  on  all  mat- 
ters of  civil  and  rehgious  concernment,  and  kept  together  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  self-defense  in  the  eager  prosecution  of  some  temporary  but 
profitable  adventure.  They  came  after  God  had  set  them  in  fEimilies, 
and  they  brought  with  them  the  best  pledges  of  good  behavior,  in  the 
relations  which  father  and  mother,  husband  and  wife,  parents  and 
children,  neighbors  and  friends,  establish.  They  came,  with  a  foregone 
conclusion  of  permanence  and  with  all  the  elements  of  the  social 
state  combined  in  vigorous  activity — every  man,  expecting  to  find  or 
make  occupation  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  trained.  They 
came  with  earnest  religious  convictions,  made  more  earnest  by  the  trials 
of  persecution ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  these  convictions  was  a  leading 
motive  in  their  emigpration  hither.  The  fundamental  articles  of  their 
religious  creed  that  the  Bible  was  the  only  authoritative  expression  of  the 
divine  will,  and  that  every  man  was  able  to  judge  for  himself  in  its 
interpretation,  made  schools  necessary  to  bring  all  persons  ''to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,"  and  an  understanding  ''of  the  main 

grounds  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  necessary  to  salva« 
42 
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tion."  The  constitution  of  civil  government,  which  thej  adopted  from 
the  outset,  which  declared  all  civil  officers  elective,  and  gave  to  every 
inhabitant  who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  be  voted  for,  and  which  practically  converted  political  society 
into  a  partnership,  in  which  each  member  had  the  right  to  bind  the 
whole  6rm,  made  universal  education  identical  with  self-preservation. 
But  aside  from  these  considerations,  the  natural  and  acknowledged 
leaders  in  this  enterprise — ^the  men  who,  by  their  religious  character, 
wealth,  social  position,  and  pre\'ious  experience  in  conducting  large 
business  operations,  commanded  public  confidence  in  church  and  com- 
monwealth, were  educated  men — as  highly  and  thoroughly  educated 
as  the  best  endowed  grammar  schools  in  England  could  educate  them 
at  that  period,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
her  great  universities.  These  men  would  naturally  seek  for  their  own 
children  the  best  opportunities  of  education  which  oould  be  provided ; 
and  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  these  men,  that,  instead  of  sending 
their  own  children  back  to  England  to  be  educated  in  grammar  schools 
and  universities,  they  labored  to  establish  free  grammar  schools  and  a 
college,  here  amid  the  stumps  of  the  primeval  forests ;  that,  instead  of 
setting  up  "family  schools"  and  "select  schools'*  for  the  ministers 
sons  and  the  magistrates  sons,  the  ministers  and  magistrates  were 
found, — not  only  in  town  meeting,  pleading  for  an  allowance  out  of  the 
common  treasury  for  the  support  of  a  public  or  common  school,  and 
in  some  instances  for  a  "  free  school," — but  among  the  families,  entreat- 
ing parents  of  all  classes  to  send  their  children  to  the  same  school  with 
their  own.  All  this  was  done  in  advance  of  any  legislation  on  the 
subject,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  facts  gleaned  from  the  early 
records  of  the  several  towns,  or  plantations. 

The  early  records  of  the  Town  of  Hartford  are  lost.  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  school  is  in  1642,  seven  years  after  the  first  log- house  was 
erected — when  an  appropriation  of  thirty  pounds  is  settled  upon  it,  not 
as  a  new  thing,  but  as  one  of  the  established  inteiests  of  the  town — a 
thing  to  be  looked  after,  as  much  as  the  roads  and  bridges,  the  sup- 
port of  public  worship,  and  protection  against  the  Indians.  In  April, 
1643,  at  a  general  town  meeting,  it  was  ordered — 

That  Mr.  Andrews  should  Uaoh  the  children  in  the  school  one  year  next  ensu- 
ing from  tlie  25th  of  March,  1643,  and  that  he  shall  have  for  his  pains  £16,  0,  0 ; 
and  therefore  the  Townsmen  sliall  go  and  inquire  who  will  engage  thcmselve* 
to  send  their  children ;  and  all  that  do  so,  shall  pay  for  one  quarter,  at  the  least, 
and  for  more  if  they  do  send  them,  alter  the  proportion  of  twenty  shillings  the 
year,  and  if  they  go  any  weeks  more  than  an  even  quarter,  Ihey  shall  pay  ax 
pence  a  week ;  and  if  any  would  send  their  children  and  are  not  able  to  pay  for 
their  teaching,  they  shall  give  notice  of  it  to  the  Townsmen,  and  thoy  shall  pay  it 
at  the  Town's  charge ;  and  Mr.  Andrews  shall  keep  the  aocount  between  tho 
children's  schooling  and  himself,  and  send  notice  of  the  times  of  payments  and 
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denuiBd  it;  and  if  his  wages  do  not  oome  in,  the  Townsmen  most  collect  and  pay 
it ;  or  if  the  engagements  oome  not  to  sixteen  pounds,  then  they  shall  pay  whAt  is 
wanting,  at  the  Town^s  charges. 

In  February,  1648,  the  following  action  was  had: 

Hie  necessities  of  the  Town  and  the  desires  of  many,  calling  for  some  provi- 
sion to  be  made  for  the  keeping  of  a  school  with  better  oonvenienoy  than  hitherto 
hnth  been  attained,  the  want  whereof  hath  been  both  uncomfortable  to  those  who 
have  been  employed  in  that  service  and  prejudicial  to  the  work  under  hand,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  conducing  much  to  the  good  of  the  present  age,  and  that  of  the 
future; 

It  was  agreed  and  consented  to  by  the  Town,  that  Forty  pounds  shall  be  paid 
in  the  way  of  a  rate  to  the  Townsmen  for  the  time  being,  for  carrying  on  the  said 
work ;  which  being  considered  to  fall  much  short  of  attaining  the  end  in  building 
such  House  as  may  be  suitable  for  the  said  employment 

It  was  agreed  unto  by  the  Town,  that  in  case  any  other  shall  make  such  an  ad- 
dition to  the  said  sum,  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on  and  finished,  either  with 
timber  or  brick,  as  may  be  judged  most  conveuient ;  that  the  building  so  to  be 
erected,  shall  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  or  employment,  but  in  a  way.  of 
schooling,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  that  shall  contribute.  *    *    * 

In  a  subsequent  meeting  the  following  vote  was  passed  : 

The  Town  chose  Mr.  Taloott,  Mr.  Fitch  and  Groodman  Stebbins,  John  Barnard, 
as  their  Committee,  to  act  for  them,  either  in  buying  or  building  a  house  for  a 
school-house ;  and  if  they  do  agree  to  build,  they  are  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
money  that  was  due  to  the  Town  from  Mr.  Goodwin :  and  if  they  buy,  they  are 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  money  dne  from  Mr.  Goodwin ;  and  the  Town  doth 
engage  to  stand  what  their  Committee  shall  do  in  this  business. 

The  mode  of  supporting  the  school  in  Hartford  was  adopted  in  the 

other  towns  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, — ^it  was  made  partly  a 

charge  on  the  general   funds,  or  property  of  the  town,  and  partly  a 

rate  bill,  or  tuition  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 

who  attend  school,  "  paying  alike  to  the  head."    The  following  vote 

was  passed  at  a  Town  meeting  in  Wethersfield,  held  March  12th,  1658 : 

It  was  ordered  by  the  Town,  that  Mr.  Thomas  I»rd  should  be  schoolmaster  for  the 
vear  ensuing,  and  to  have  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  year,  and  also  the  use  of  the 
house  lot  and  the  use  of  the  meadow  as  formerly ;  and  the  twenty-five  pounds  is 
to  be  raised, — of  the  children  eight  shillings  per  head  of  such  as  come  to  school, 
and  the  remainder  by  rate  of  aU  the  inhabitants  made  by  the  lists  of  estates. 

In  all  of  these  and  other  entries  on  the  early  records  of  the  towns, 
the  name  of  the  schoolmaster  is  introduced  with  the  prefix  which  in- 
dicated a  respect  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  minister,  or  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  as  evidence  of  this  respect,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in 
the  bill  for  fitting  up  the  first  meeting-house  in  Windsor,  there  is  a 
separate  item  for  wainscotting  and  elevating  pews,  to  be  occupied  by 
the  magistrates,  the  deacon*s  family,  and  the  schoolmaster. 

In  April,  1646,  Mr.  Roger  Ludlow,  the  highest  legal  authority  in 
the  colony,  was  requested  to  compile  "  a  body  of  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  commonwealth,"  which  was  not  completed  till  May 
1650,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  code  of  1650.  It  comprised, 
besides  a  complete  codification  of  all  the  laws  passed  by  the  general 
court,  and  of  such  local  practices  as  had  grown  up  in  any  of  the  towns, 
which  seemed  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  whole  colony,  many  provis- 
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ions  borrowed  from  the  corresponding  experience  of  Massacbasett'>, 
which  seemed  necessary  to  perfect  the  system  ;  and  in  framing  these 
provisions  in  Massachusetts  originally,  there  is  good  reason  fi>r  belier- 
ing  Mr.  Ludlow  was  concerned.  In  this  code  there  are  the  following 
important  enactments  under  the  titles — Childben  and  Schools, 
which  remained  with  trifling  modifications,  and  such  only  as  were  cal- 
culated to  give  them  greater  efficiency,  on  our  statute  book  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the  act  of  1792,  and  particularly  the 
revision  of  the  school  law  in  1801. 

CHILOKKH. 

Forasmnch  as  the  good  edncation  of  ohildren  is  of  sinealar  behoof  and  benefit  to 
any  oommonwealth  ;  and  whereas  many  parents,  and  masters  are  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind — 

It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof,  Tliat  the  select- 
men of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  qnarters  where  they  dwell,  shall 
liave  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of 
them  shall  snffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  fiimilies,  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning, 
as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the 
capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shiUings  for  each  neglect  therein ;  also,  that 
all  masters  of  liunilies,  do,  once  a  week,  at  least  catechise  their  children  and  ser- 
vants, in  tlie  grounds  and  principles  tk  religion,  and  if  .any  be  unable  to  do  s» 
much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  ohildren  or  apprentices  to  learn 
some  short  orthodox  catechism,  without  book^  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  to 
the  questions  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechianis  by  their 
parents  or  masters,  or  any  <^  the  selectmen,  when  they  shall  call  them  to  a  trial 
of  what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters 
do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  call- 
ing, labor  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  lor 
themselves  and  the  oommonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  can  not  train  them  up  in 
learning,  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments ;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  aftcT 
admonition  by  them  given  to  such  masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  negli- 
gent of  their  duty,  in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  ohildren  and  ser- 
vants become  rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two 
magistrates,  shall  take  such  ohildren  or  i^)prentices  from  them,  and  place  them 
with  some  masters, — boys  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  to  eighteen  years 
of  ago  complete, — which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto 
government,  according  to  ihe  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  iair  means  and  former  in- 
structions they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it. 

The  following  enactments  constitute  section  14  and  15  of  the  Capi- 
tal Laws : 

Sec.  14.  If  anv  child  or  children  above  sixteen  years  old  and  of  snfiicient  un- 
derstanding, shall  curse  or  smite  their  natural  &thcr  or  mother,  he  or  they  shall 
be  put  to  death  ;  unless  it  can  be  sufficiently  testified,  that  the  parents  have  been 
very  unchrisUanly  negligent  in  the  education  of  such  children,  or  so  jvovoke  them 
by  extreme  and  cruel  correction  that  they  have  been  forced  thereunto  to  preserve 
themselves  from  death,  or  maiming. 

Sbc.  15.  If  any  man  has  a  stubborn,  or  rebellious  son  of  sufficient  tmderstand- 
ing  and  years,  viz.,  sixteen  years  of  age,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his 
father,  or  tlie  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that  where  they  have  chastized  him,  he 
will  not  hearken  unto  them  ^  then  may  his  father  or  mother  being  his  natural 
parents  lay  hold  on  him  and  bring  him  to  the  magistrates  assembled  in  court,  and 
testily  unto  them  that  their  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  and  will  not  obey  their 
voice  and  chastisement,  but  lives  in  sundry  notorious  crimes,  such  a  son  shall  be 
put  to  death. 
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U  being  one  ohief  project  of  that  old  deluder  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  aoriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongne, 
so  m  these  latter  times,  by  ponnading  them  fix>m  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at 
least,  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  with  false 
glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers ;  and  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the 
grave  of  our  forefiithers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  tlie  Lord  assisting  our 
endeavors : 

It  t#  therefore  wdered  by  thiw  court  and^uthofity  thereof ,  That  every  town- 
ship within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of 
6fty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  tlieir  town,  to  teach  all 
such  children,  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  road,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid, 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  gen- 
eral, by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of 
the  town,  shall  appoint ;  provided,  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  op- 
pressed by  paying  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for,  in  other  towns. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  Tbiat  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  families,  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the 
masters  thereof,  being  able  to  instruct  youths,  so  fiir  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university,  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof,  above  one  year,  then 
every  sucn  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum,  to  the  next  such  school,  till 
th^  shall  perform  this  order. 

The  proposition  concerning  the  maintenance*  of  scholars  at  Cambridge,  made 
by  the  oommiasioners,  is  confirmed. 

And  it  ie  ordered,  That  two  men  shall  bo  appomtod  in  every  town  within  tliis 
jurisdiction,  who  shall  demand  what  every  family  will  give,  and  the  same  to  be 
gathered  and  brought  into  some  room,  in  Alarch ;  and  uiis  to  continue  yearly,  as 
it  shall  be  considered  by  the  commissioners. 

In  the  reWsion  of  1672,  the  above  laws,  respecting  "children"  and 
^  schools,"  are  re-enacted  with  a  trifling  yariation  in  the  phraseology, 
and  the  omission  of  the  last  clause  respecting  the  college. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  the  original 
colony  of  Connecticut,  respecting  education  and  the  nurture  of  chil- 
dren, we  will  glance  at  the  records  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven  up  to 
the  union  of  the  two  colonies  under  the  charter  in  1665. 

ACnOM  or  THE  TOWN  AND  COLOXT  OP  IfSW  BAVEN  VP  TO  1663. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven  was  made  at 
Quinnipiac  (New  Haven,)  in  1638,  and  within  a  year,  a  transaction  is 
recorded  which,  while  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  school  at  that  early 
period,  also  proclaims  the  protection  which  the  first  settlers  extended 
to  the  indigent,  and  the  desire  to  make  elementary  education  imiversal. 

*  This  *'  proposition  concern!  og  the  maintenance  of  poor  echolars  at  Cambridcef"  was  pre- 
Dented  to  the  Commiasioners  of  the  United  (Joloniea  at  their  meptinfr  at  Hartford,  in  Sept.  1644, 
bjr  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard  "  and  fully  approved  bv  them  and  agreed  to  be  commended  to  the  sev- 
eral general  courts  as  a  matter  worthy  of  due  consideration  and  entertainment  for  the  art* 
vancement  of  learnio;,  which  we  hope  will  be  cheerfully  embraced."  Mr.  Shepard,  aOer  re- 
quettinf  the  Commiinloners  to  consiiier  **  Bome  way  of  comfortabfe  maintenance  for  that 
school  of  the  Prophets  which  now  is."  sufrgeats  that.  *■'  if  therefore  it  were  commended  by 

fou,  and  left  to  the  freedom  of  every  family  whicb  ia  able  and  willins  to  give,  throughout  the 
'lantations,  to  give  yearly  but  the  Kturth  part  of  a  budtel  of  corn,  or  Mmeihuic  equivalent 
thereto— and  for  this  end  if  every  minister  were  desired  to  tt'ir  np  the  hearts  of  the  Deopl« 
once  in  the  fittest  season  of  the  year,  to  be  freely  enlarged  therein,  and  one  or  two  faithful 
men  appointed  in  each  town,  to  receive  and  seasonably  to  send  in  what  shall  thus  be  given  by 
them,  It  is  conceived  that  as  no  man  could  feel  any  grievance  hereby,  so  It  would  be  a  bleMie«l 
meaiu  of  comfortable  provision  for  the  diet  of  divers  such  students  as  may  stand  In  need  of 
■ome  support,  and  be  loought  meet  and  worthy  to  be  continued  a  fit  season  therein." 
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In  1639,  Thomas  Fugill  is  required  by  the  court  to  keep  Charles 
Higinson,  an  indented  apprentice  ^  at  school  one  year ;  or  else  to  advan- 
tage him  as  much  in  his  education,  as  a  year's  learning  oomes  to." 

At  a  General  Court  held  on  the  25th  of  the  12th  mon.,  1641,  the 
following  order  was  adopted  : 

It  IB  ordered  that  a  free  echool  be  set  np  in  this  town,  and  our  pastor,  Mr.  Da- 
venport together  with  the  magistrates  riiall  consider  what  yeariy  allowanee  is 
meet  to  be  given  to  it  out  of  the  oommon  stock  o(  the  town,  and  lUso  what  roles 
and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed  in  and  about  the  same. 

Not  content  with  an  elementary  school,  within  three  years  after  the 
first  log-house  was  built,  a  public  grammar  school  was  established  in 
Xew  Uayen  under  the  charge  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  who  was  afterwards 
master  of  the  Latin  School  in  Boston.  To  this  school  the  following 
order  refers : 

For  the  better  training  up  of  you&  in  this  town  that  through  God's  Messing 
they  may  be  fitted  for  public  service  hereafter,  in  church  or  commonwealth,  it 
is  ordered  that  a  free  school  be  set  up,  and  the  ma^trates  with  the  teaching 
ciders  are  entreated  to  consider  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed 
and  wliat  allowanee  may  be  convenient  for  the  schoolmasters  care  and  puns, 
which  shall  be  paid  out  ^  the  town's  stock. 

Not  content  with  establishing,  what  we  should  now  call  an  elemen- 
tary or  primary,  and  a  grammar  or  high  school,  the  necessity  of  a  still 
higher  education  for  those  who  should  aspire,  or  be  summoned  to  posts 
of  honor  and  trust,  the  colony  of  New  Haven  responded  promptly  to 
the  proposition  of  the  Commissioners,  in  1644,  to  make  an  annual 
contribution  to  aid  such  children  as  should  show  the  requisite  talent, 
but  whose  parents  were  not  able  to  support  them  at  the  college  at 
Cambridge.  The  following  order  of  the  General  Court,  in  November 
1644,  refers  to  this  subject : 


The  proposition  for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  at  the  college  at  Cambridge, 
fully  approved  of,  and  thereunto  it  was  ordered  that  Joshua  Atwatcr  and  William 
Davis  shall  receive  of  every  one  in  this  plantation,  whose  heart  is  willing  to  oon- 
tribute  thereunto  a  peck  of  wheat  or  the  value  of  it. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  court,  "  Mr.  Atwater  reported  that  bo 
had  sent  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  the  gift  of  New  Haven,  to  the  college.*' 

This  vote  was  renewed  from  year  to  year  ;  and  we  find  from  the 
records  of  1647,  that  the  Governor  urged  the  prompt  payment  of  this 
contribution  as  follows : 

The  Governor  propounded  that  the  college  commissioners  might  be  forthwith 
paid,  and  that  considering  the  work  is  a  service  to  Christ,  to  bring  np  young  plants 
for  his  service,  and  brides  it  will  be  a  reproach  that  it  shall  be  said,  New  Haven 
is  &Ilen  off  from  this  service. 

In  the  same  year,  ( 1 647,)  in  a  vote  concerning  the  distribution  of  home 

lots,  it  is  added — "  and  also  to  consider  and  reserve  what  lot  they  shall 

see  meet,  and  most  commodious  for  a  college,  which  they  desire  may 

be  set  up  so  soon  as  their  ability  will  reach  thereunto.*' 
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The  records  of  the  town  of  New  Haven,  from  1641  to  1660,  are 
^  full  of  entries,  respecting  the  appropriation  of  monies  to  teachers,  and 
reports  of  committees  on  the  subject  of  schools ;  and  on  those  com- 
mittees, we  find  either  the  governor,  minister,  magistrate,  or  deputies, 
always  placed.  Under  date  of  Nov.  8,  1662,  there  are  the  following 
entries : 

The  Governor  informed  the  oonrt  tliat  the  cause  of  calling  this  meeting  is  about 
a  schoolmaster  to  let  them  know  what  he  hath  done  in  it,  he  hath  written  a  letter 
to  one  Mr.  Bower  who  Is  schoolmaster  at  Plymouth  and  desires  to  come  into 
these  parts  to  live,  and  another  letter  about  one  Rev.  Mr.  Landson  a  scholar, 
who  he  hears  will  take  that  employment  upon  him  ;  how  they  will  succeed  he 
knows  not,  but  now  Mr.  Janes  is  come  to  the  town — and  is  willing  to  come  hither 
again  if  he  may  have  encouragement — ^what  course  had  been  taken  to  get  one  he 
was  acquainted  vnth,  and  if  either  of  them  come  he  must  be  entertained,  but  he 
said  if  another  come,  he  should  be  willing  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  read  .and 
write  if  the  town  thought  fit,  and  Mr.  Janes  being  now  present  confirmed  it. 

The  town  generally  was  willing  to  encourage  ^lr.  Janes  his  coming,  and  would 
allow  him  at  least  ten  pounds  a  year  ont  of  the  treasury,  and  the  rest  he  might 
take  of  the  parents  of  the  children  he  teacheth  by  the  quarter  as  he  did  before  to 
make  it  up  a  comfortable  maintainance  and  many  of  the  town  thought  there  would 
be  need  of  two  schoolmasters — ^for  if  a  Latin  schoolmaster  come,  it  is  feared  he 
will  be  discouraged  if  many  English  scholars  come  to  him.  Mr.  Janes  seeing  the 
town's  willingness  for  his  coming  again,  acknowledged  their  love  and  desired  them 
to  proceed  no  further  in  it  at  this  time,  for  he  was  sure  he  shall  get  free  where  he 
is — and  if  he  do  he  doubt  it  will  not  be  before  winter.  Therefore  no  more  was 
done  in  it  at  present. 

The  town  was  informed  that  there  is  some  motion  again  on  foot  concerning  the 
setting  up  of  a  college  here  at  New  Haven,  which  if  attained  will  in  all  likelihood 
prove  very  benefksial  to  this  place — but  now  it  is  only  propounded  to  know  the 
town's  mind,  and  whether  they  are  willing  to  further  the  work  by  bearing  a  meet 
proportion  of  charge,  if  the  jurisdiction  upon  the  proposal  thereof  shall  see  cause 
to  carry  it  on,  no  man  objected  but  all  seemed  willing,  provided  that  the  pay 
whksh  they  can  raise  here  wiU  do  it. 

That  the  matter  of  a  college  was  thus  early  and  seriously  agitated  in 
the  colony  of  New  Haven,  is  evident  from  a  vote  passed  at  a  general 
court  held  at  Guilford,  June  28,  1652,  in  which  "it  is  thought 
to  be  too  great  a  charge  for  us  of  this  jurisdiction  to  undergo  alone." 
•*  But  if  Connecticut  do  join,  the  planters  are  generally  willing  to  bear 
their  just  proportion  for  erecting  and  maintaining  of  a  college  there, 
(New  Haven.'') 

Gov.  Eaton  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Davenport,  in  all  movements  connected  with  schools,  or  the  college. 
At  one  time  he  reports  his  correspondence  with  a  teacher  in  Wethers- 
field,  then  with  one  at  old  Plymouth,  and  again  with  one  at  Norwalk, 
"  so  that  this  town  might  never  be  without  a  sufficient  schoolmaster." 
He  seems  to  have  been  considerate  of  the  health  of  the  teachei-s,  and 
proposes  to  excuse  one,  "  whose  health  would  not  allow  him  to  go  on 
with  the  work  of  teaching*' — which  he  seems  to  regard  as  more  labo- 
rious than  that  of  the  ministry.  On  another  occasion,  he  introduces 
to  the  court  a  schoolmaster,  who  has  to  come  to  treat  about  the  school. 
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The  committee  in  ibis  case  allow  30  sbilliDgs  **  toward  his  travel  in 
<H)ming  here,"  and  £20  a  year,  besides  his  board  and  lod^ng,  and  that 
he  have  liberty  once  a  year  to  visit  his  friends,  "  which  he  proposes  to 
be  in  the  harvest  time,  and  that  his  pay  be  such  as  wherewith  he  may 
buy  books/'  These  particulars  are  cited  simply  to  show  the  constant 
and  thoughtful  interest  taken  by  Governor  Eaton,  and  all  in  authority 
with  him,  in  the  town,  in  every  thing  which  concerned  the  school  and 
the  education  of  children.  This  interest  was  embodied  in  the  Code 
of  Laws,  drawn  up  by  Gov.  Eaton  in  1655,  for  the  colony,  (consisting 
of  seven  towns,)  and  published  in  London  in  1656,  with  the  following 
title — '*  New  Haven's  settling  in  New  England  and  some  laws  for 
government,  published  for  the  use  of  that  Colony."  The  following 
is  the  provision  in  this  code  respecting  the  education  of  children : 

CHU.I>RE1I*8  BDUCATIOH. 

Whereas,  too  many  parentB  and  masters,  either  through  an  over  tender  rcfpcct 
to  their  own  oooasions  and  bnsinen,  or  not  dnly  considering  the  good  of  their 
children  and  apprentices,  have  too  much  neglected  duty  in  their  education  while 
they  are  young  and  capable  of  learning.    It  is  ordered  that  the  deputies  for  the 
particular  court  in  each  plantation  within  this  jurisdiction  for  the  time  being ;  or 
where  there  are  no  such  deputies,  the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officers  in  pub^ 
Ho  trust,  sliall  from  time  to  time,  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neigh- 
bors witliin  the  limits  of  Che  said  plantation,  that  all  parents  and  masters,  do  duly 
endeavor,  either  by  their  own  ability  and  labor,  or  by  improving  such  school- 
master, or  other  helps  and  means  as  Uie  plantation  doth  affi>rd,  or  me  femily  may 
conveniently  provide,  that  all  their  children  and  apprentices,  as  they  grow  capable, 
may  through  God-s  blessmg  attain  at  least  so  much  as  to  be  able  duly  to  read  the 
Scriptures  and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the  Bngliah  tongue, 
being  their  native  language,  and  in  some  competent  measure  to  understand  the 
main  grounds  and  principles  of  Christian  religion  necessary  to  salvation.    And  to 
give  a  due  answer  to  such  plain  and  ordinary  questions  as  may  by  the  said  depu- 
ties, officer  or  officers  be  propounded  concerning  the  same.  And  when  such  depu- 
ties, or  officers,  whether  by  information  or  examination  shall  find  any  parent  or 
master  one  or  more  negligent,  he  or  they  shall  first  give  warning,  and  Cf  thereupon 
due  reformation  follow,  if  the  said  parents  or  masters  shall  thenceforth  seriously 
and  constantly  apply  themselves  to  their  duty  in  manner  before  expressed  the  Ibr^ 
mer  neglect  may  be  passed  by  *,  but  if  not,  then  the  said  deputies  and  other  officer 
or  officers,  shall  three  months  after  such  warning,  present  each  such  negligent 
person  or  persons  to  the  next  plantation  court,  where  every  such  delinquent,  upon 
proof,  shall  be  fined  ten  shillings  to  the  plantation  to  be  levied  as  other  iincF. 
And  if  in  any  plantation  there  be  no  such  court  kept  for  the  present,  in  such  case 
the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officera  warning  such  person  or  persons,  beforv 
the  freemen  or  so  many  of  them  as  upon  notice  shall  meet  together  and  provins; 
the  neglect  after  warning,  shall  have  power  to  levy  the  fine  as  aforesaid.    But  if 
in  three  months  after  that,  there  be  no  due  care  taken  and  continued  for  the  edu- 
cation of  such  children  or  apprentices  as  aforesaid,  the  delinquent  (without  any 
further  private  warning,)  sliall  be  proceeded  against  as  before,  but  the  fine 
doubled.     And  lastly,  if  after  the  s^d  warning  and  fines  paid  or  levied,  the  said 
deputies,  officer  or  officers,  shall  still  find  a  continuance  of  the  former  negligent*, 
if  it  be  not  obstinacy,  so  that  such  children  or  servants  may  be  in  danger  to  grow 
barbarous,  rude,  and  stubborn,  through  ignorance,  they  shall  give  due  and  sea- 
(ionable  notice  that  every  such  parent  and  master  be  summoned  to  the  next  comi 
of  magistrates,  who  are  to  proceed  as  they  find  cause,  either  to  a  greater  fine, 
taking  security  for  due  conformity  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  law,  or  may  take 
such  children  or  appenUces  from  such  parents  or  masters,  and  plao»  them  for 
years,  boys  till  they  come  to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  and  girls  tOl  they  come 
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to  the  age  of  eighteen  yean,  with  snch  others  who  shnl]  better  educate  and  govern 
th^n,  both  for  the  public  oonyenienc^  and  for  the  particular  good  of  the  said  chil* 
dren  or  apprentices.     • 

Such  is  the  origin  of  common  schools  in  the  original  colonies  of 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven — the  sources  in  common  with  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  wide  spread  and  incalculable  bene- 
fits of  popular  education  in  America.  Without  intending  any  invidi- 
ous distinction  as  between  the  two  colonies,  or  the  founders  of  either 
of  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  it  is  due  to  historical  truth, 
to  ascribe  to  the  early,  enlightened,  and  persevermg  labors  of  Theophi- 
lus  Eaton  and  John  Davenport,  the  credit  of  establishing  in  New 
Haven  before  it  ceased  to  be  an  independent  colony,  a  system  0/ pub- 
lic education^  at  that  time  %vithout  a  parallel  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  not  surpassed  in  its  universal  application  to  all  classes,  rich  and 
poor,  at  any  period  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  State. 

PERIOD  n. 

LEGISLATION  OF  THB  COLONY  OV  CONNECTICUT   FROM    1665  TO    1700. 

On  the  union  of  the  two  colonies,  under  the  charter  and  with  the 
name  of  Connecticut,  which  was  not  consummated  till  1665,  the  laws 
of  New  Haven  colony  were  superseded  by  those  of  the  original  colony 
of  Connecticut.  Among  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  extended  by  the 
union  over  the  towns  of  New  Haven  colony,  were  several  relating  to 
the  education  of  the  Indians. 

BDVOATION  OF  THB  XNDIAMB. 

The  earliest  legislation  respecting  the  education  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  is  found  in  the  code  of  1650,  in  these 
words: 

Ihifl  Court,  judging  it  necessary  that  some  means  should  be  used  to  convey 
the  Ught  and  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  word  to  the  Indians  and  natiyes  among 
oa,  do  order  that  one  of  the  teaching  ciders  of  the  churches  in  this  jurisdiction, 
with  the  help  of  Thomas  Stanton,  shall  be  desired,  twice  at  least  in  every  year,  to 
go  amongst  the  neighboring  Indians,  and  endeavor  to  make  known  to  them  th^ 
ooonsels  of  the  Lord,  and  thereby  to  draw  and  stir  them  up  to  direct  and  order  all 
their  ways  and  conversations  according  to  the  rule  of  Ilis  word :  And  Mr.  Gov- 
ernor, and  Mr.  Deputy,  and  the  other  magistrateB  are  desired  to  take  care  to  sec 
the  thing  attended,  and  with  their  own  presence,  so  far  as  may  be  convenient, 
encourage  the  same. 

In  September  1654,  at  the  instance  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  the  court  premising  that  under  the  former  provi- 
sions little  had  been  done  owing  to  the  want  of  an  able  interpreter, 
and  ^  being  earnestly  desirous  to  promote  and  further,  what  lies  in 
them,  a  work  of  that  nature,  wherein  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
everlasting  welfare  of  those  poor,  lost,  naked  sons  of  Adam  is  so 
deeply  concerned,  do  order,  that  Thomas  Mynor,  of  Pequot,  shall  be 
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wrote  unto  from  this  court,  and  desired  that  he  would  forthwith 
senl  his  son  John  Mjnor  to  Hartford,  where  this  court  wQl  provide 
for  his  maintenance  and  schooling,  to  the  end  he  maj  be  for 
the  present  assistant  to  such  elder,  elders,  or  others,  as  this  court 
shall  appoint,  to  interpret  the  things  of  God  to  them  as  he  shall  be 
directed,  and  in  the  meantime  fit  himself  to  be  instrumental  that 
way,  as  God  shall  fit  and  incline  him  thereto  for  the  future." 

In  1727,  masters  and  mistresses  of  all  Indian  children  were  or- 
dered to  teach  them  to  read  English,  and  also  to  instruct  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  selectmen  and  grand 
jurors  were  to  make  diligent  inquiry  in  this  matter,  and  if  any  per- 
sons were  found  negligent  they  were  to  be  fined,  and  the  fine  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  in  the  town  where  the  of- 
fender lived. 

Individual  exertions  for  their  benefit  were  numerous.  Thus,  in 
1657,  John  Eliot  preached  to  the  Podunks  in  their  own  language; 
in  1660,  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  minister  at  Branford,  began  to 
preach  to  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity.  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr. 
Hooker,  who  were  ministers  of  Farmington  from  1648  to  1697, 
taught  an  Indian  school  in  that  town,  and  notices  of  such  a  school 
there  are  found  in  the  colonial  records  from  1733  to  1736.  In  1671, 
Rev.  James  Fitch,  the  first  minister  of  Norwich,  preached  to  the 
Mohegans  ;  a  grandson  of  Capt.  John  Mason  commenced  teaching 
them  in  English  and  the  principles  of  religion  about  1725,  and  the 
assembly  granted  him  £15.  The  society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  also  hired  a  schoolmaster,  and  employed 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Jewett  to  preach  to  them,  and  when 
in  1752,  the  school  and  master's  house  needed  repairs,  the  assem- 
bly granted  £150  for  that  purpose;  and  in  1760-2,  granted  the 
schoolmaster,  Clelland,  a  small  addition  to  his  salary.  Other  in- 
stances might  be  multiplied,  but  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  Institu- 
tion founded  by  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  we  will  dismiss  the 
'Subject. 

In  December,  1743,  a  young  Mohegan,  who,  during  the  great 
religious  excitement  of  1739-40,  had  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  applied  for  admission  as  a  scholar,  in  the 
family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock,  who  was  settled  in  Lebanon  as  a 
clergyman.  This  young  man  was  Samson  Cecum,  who  after- 
wards became  more  famous  than  any  other  of  his  tribe,  except,  per- 
haps, the  first  Uncas.  The  case  of  Occum  encouraged  Wheelock 
to  undertake  the  enterprise  of  an  Indian  school,  to  educate  teachers 
and  ministers  who  might  be  employed  in  the  conversion  of  their 
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countrymen.  He  began  in  1754  with  two  Delaware  boys,  and  by 
1762  his  scholars  amounted  to  over  twenty.  Mr.  Joshua  Moor 
bequeathed  a  house  for  their  use,  whence  the  institution  took  the 
name  of  "  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School.'*  The  Assembly  granted 
a  brief  in  1763,  and  other  donations  were  received  from  the  pious 
and  liberal  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  1770,  the  school  was 
removed  to  Hanover,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  with  Dartmouth  College,  it  being  thought  that  an 
Indian  Seminary  would  flourish  better  there  than  in  the  more* 
thickly  settled  Colony  of  Connecticut. 

The  laws  regarding  the  education  of  the  Indians  remained  on 
our  statute  book  till  1821. 

COVNTT  ORAMMAK  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  revisions  of  the  laws  prepared  under  an  order  of  the  Court 
in  May  1671,  and  approved  in  1672,  the  provisions  of  the  Connecti- 
cut code  of  1650  are  re-enacted,  with  a  trifling  variation  in  the  phrase- 
ology, and  a  substitution  of  the  following  clause  respecting  a  county 
grammar  school,  in  place  of  the  provision,  respecting  the  college  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  grammar  school  in  towns  having  one  hundred 
families. 

And  it  is  farther  ordered,  that  in  every  county,  there  shall  be  set  up  and 
kept  a  grammar  school  for  the  use  of  the  county,  the  master  thereof  heing  able  to 
instruct  youths,  so  &r  as  they  may  bo  fitted  for  ooUegd. 

There  were  at  this  date  (1672,)  four  counties,  viz.,  Hartford,  New 
London,  New  Haven,  and  Fairfield,  all  constituted  as  judicial  districts 
in  1 666.  To  aid  these  town  in  carrying  out  the  above  provision  of  the 
school  law,  six  hundred  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  by  the  €ren- 
eral  Court,  at  the  same  session,  to  each  of  the  four  county  towns  for- 
ever, *^  to  be  improved  in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  the  benefit 
of  a  grammar  school  in  said  county  towns,  and  to  no  other  use,  or 
end  whatever.'' 

In  1677,  at  the  May  session,  the  following  order  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  in  the  law,  title  schools,  it  is  ordered  that  every  county  town  shall 
keep  and  maintain  a  Latin  school  in  the  said  town,  which  is  not  fully  attended  to  in 
some  places,  to  move,  excite,  and  stir  up  to  the  attendance  of  so  wholesome  an 
order. 

It  it  ordered  by  this  eourt^  That  if  any  oounty  town,  shall  neglect  to  keep  a 
Latin  school  according  to  order,  there  shall  be  paid  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  by  the 
said  county  towns  to  the  next  town  in  that  county  that  will  engage  and  keep  a 
Latin  school  in  it,  and  so  ten  pounds  annually  till  they  shall  come  up  to  the  at- 
tendance of  this  order.  The  grand -jury  to  make  presentment  of  the  breach  of 
this  order  to  the  county  court,  of  all  such  breaches  as  they  shall  find  after  Sep- 
tember next. 

It  is  also  ordered  by  this  court,  Where  schools  are  to  be  kept  in  any  town, 
whether  it  be  county  town  or  otherwise,  which  shall  be  necessary  to  the  main- 
tainmg  the  charge  of  such  schools,  it  shall  be  raised  upon  the  inhabitants  by  way 
of  rate,  except  any  town  shall  agree  to  mme  other  way  to  raise  the  maintenance 
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of  him  they  shall  employ  in  the  aforesaid  works,  any  order  to  the  oontvmry 

notwithstanding. 

At  the  same  session,  it  was  ordered,  that  any  town  **  that  shall 
neglect  to  keep  a  school  above  three  months  in  the  year,  shall  forfeit 
five  pounds  for  every  defect,  which  said  fine  shall  be  paid  toward  the 
Latin  school  in  their  county.  All  breaches  of  this  order  to  be  taken 
notice  of  and  presented  by  the  grand-jury  at  eveiy  county  court." 

In  the  year  following,  in  answer  to  a  petition,  "  the  court  doth  reeom- 
.  mend  it  to  the  county  court  of  Fairfield,  to  grant  unto  the  inhabitants 
of  Paquanake  so  much  out  of  their  county  revenue  by  customs,  fines, 
drc^  so  much  as  their  rates  shall  come  to,  toward  the  noaintenanoe  of 
a  grammar  school  at  Fairfield,  and  also  this  court  dotli  recommend  it 
to  the  said  court  of  Fairfield,  to  improve  so  much  of  their  county 
revenues  as  they  can  spare  besides,  for  the  settlement  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  grammar  school  there.'* 

Not  content  with  providing  grammar  schools  in  the  four  county 
towns,  the  court  endeavored,  in  1690,  to  make  two  of  these  county 
schools  of  a  higher  order,  and  to  declare  them  free. 

This  oourt  considering  the  necessary  and  great  advantage  of  good  literatare, 
do  order  and  appoint  th&t  there  shall  be  two  good  tree  8(£oo1b  kept  and  main- 
tained in  this  colony  for  the  schooling  of  all  such  children  as  shall  oome  there 
after  they  can  distinctly  read  the  psaltdr,  to  be  tanght  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, the  Latin  and  English  languages — the  one  at  Hartford  and  the  other  at  New 
Ilaven — ^tho  masters  whereof  shall  be  chosen  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of 
the  said  counties,  and  shall  be  inspected  and  diiq)laoed  by  ihem  if  they  see  cause — 
each  master  is  to  receive  sixty  poonds,  thirty  ponnds  of  which  is  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  county  treasury,  and  the  other  thirty  out  of  the  school  revenoe  given  by 
particular  persons  or  to  be  given  for  this  use  so  iar  as  it  will  extend,  and  the  rest 
to  be  paid  by  the  respective  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 

'  By  the  "  school  revenue  given  by  particular  persons"  probably  was 
intended  the  avails  of  the  legacy  left  by  Gov.  Hopkins,  in  his  will  ex- 
ecuted  March  7,  1657,  and  the  more  extensive  and  special  enjoyment 
of  which  avails  by  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  was  proba- 
bly the  ground  of  imposing  on  them  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
the  free  schools  of  the  higher  character  above  ordered.  As  thc»>e 
schools,  under  many  forms  of  administration  have  been  maintained  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  much  of  the  time  as  free,  and  always  as  public 
schools,  and  for  most  of  that  long  period  have  provided  facilities  for  pre- 
paring young  men  for  college,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Gov.  Hop- 
kins, a  brief  notice  of  this  instrument,  and  the  application  of  the 
bequests  will  be  appropriate  in  this  place  as  part  of  the  oducational  his- 
tory of  the  State. 

EDUCATIONAL  BKQ1TK8T8  OF  OOVKRHOR.  BOPKIKS. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  distinguished  alike  by  his  pri- 
vate virtues,  administrative  talents,  and  large  public  spirit,  was  Edward 
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Hopkins.  He  was  bom  near  Shrewsbury  England,  in  1600,  was 
educated  in  the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School  of  that  town,  and  fol- 
lowed mercantile  and  commercial  pursuits  in  London,  by  which  he  ac- 
cumulated a  considerable  fortune.  He  became  early  in  life  a  convert 
to  the  religious  doctrines  and  obserTances  of  the  Puritans,  and  in 
1637  embarked  his  fortunes  with  a  company  of  personal  friends  of  the 
same  faith,  among  whom  was  his  father-in-law,  Theophilus  Eaton,  and 
Rev.  John  Davenport,  to  find,  if  not  a**  refuge  and  receptacle  for  all 
sorts  of  consciences,'^  at  least  an  opportunity  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way,  and  adminbter  their  civil  aS&m  **  more  according  to  the 
rule  of  righteousness,*^  than  was  then  the  fashion  in  the  old  world. 
After  a  brief  sojourn  at  Boston,  where  he  received  many  overtures  to 
settle,  he  joined  the  settlement  at  Hartford,  where  his  character  and 
confidence  in  business  immediately  called  him  to  share  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs.  In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival,  his  name 
is  found  among  the  '*  committee"  at  the  general  court  at  Hartford, 
and  we  can  easily  suppose  that  betook  part  in  that  assembly  of  1638, 
by  which  the  "  inhabitants  and  residents  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and 
WethersuelJ,  did  associate  and  conjoin  themselves  to  be  one  Public 
State,  or  Commonwealth,"  "  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  liberty  and 
purity  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  we  now  profess,"  and 
^'  in  civil  affairs  to  be  guided  and  governed  according  to  such  laws, 
rules,  orders  and  decrees,  as  shall  be  made,  ordered,  and  decreed,"  not 
by  the  king  and  council — not  even  by  Royal  Parliament,  but  by  the 
General  Court,  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen,"  in  which  "  the 
Supreme  Power  of  the  Commonweath"  was  declared  to  reside. 
That  constitution,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  republican  and  or- 
ganized democracy, — a  democracy  in  which  the  people,  and  the  whole 
people  of  the  several  towns  acting  through  representatives  in  a  legis- 
lature, elected  twice  a  year  by  all  the  inhabitants  thereof — which  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  One  feature  of  that  constitution,  besides  its 
broad  elective  basis,  I  mean  its  federative  character  through  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  several  towns,  is  believed  to  have  suggested  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature*  of  our  National  Government,  which  gives  it  a 
capacity  of  adaptation  to  the  expanding  wants  of  constant  accessions 
of  territory  and  population,  without  weakening  the  force  of  the  gen- 
oral  government  at  the  extremities.  To  have  had  any  agency  in  estab- 
lishing that  frame-work  of  government,  should  place  the  names  of  Ludlow, 
Haynes,  Hooker,  and  Hopkins,  into  the  imperishable  keeping  of  history. 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  elected  the  first  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, and  deputy  governor  under  the  constitution  of  1638,  and 

**  Speech  of  Mr.  CalhoaOf  In  the  Senate  of  U.  &,  Feb.  12th,  1847. 
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succeeded  Mr.  Hayses'  as  governor  in  1640,  and  again  in  1646, 
1648,  1650,  1652,  and  1654. 

In  the  alternate  years  he  usually  filled  the  office  of  deputy  gover- 
nor, and  was  frequently  chosen  assistant,  and  also  one  of  the  Com- 
missiouers  of  the  United  Colonies.  In  this  last  capacity,  he  signed,  in 
behalf  of  Connecticut,  the  articles  of  Confederation  in  1643,  by  which 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven, 
united  for  future  help  and  strength  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England,  and  was  president  of  that  body,  when  a 
settlement  was  made  with  the  Dutch,  in  1650.  In  1640,  he  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  negotiate  the  purchase  from  Mr.  Fen- 
wick,  the  post  and  appurtenances  at  Saybrook.  And,  indeed,  there 
was  hardly  a  committee  raised  on  "  the  foreign  relations"  of  the 
colony  with  Massachusetts,  the  Dutch,  or  the  Indians,  in  which  he  did 
not  occupy  a  prominent  place,  with  Gov.  Haynes,  Capt  Mason,  Mr. 
Whiting,  and  Mr.  Wyllys.  like  the  other  public  men  of  the  colony, 
in  the  intervals  of  public  duties,  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  business 
on  his  own  account 

Governor  Hopkins  went  to  England  in  1653,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
brother's  death,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  family  and 
friends  in  New  England  ;  but  he  was,  soon  after  his  arrival,  made  war- 
den of  the  fleet,  (an  office  filled  by  his  brother  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,)  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  and  member  of  parliament 
Detained  by  these  new  duties,  he  sent  for  his  family,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don in  March  or  April,  1658.  By  his  will,  dated  London,  March  7, 
1657,  after  disposing  of  much  of  his  property  in  New  England,  in 
legacies,  and  particularly  to  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  his  pastor, 
he  makes  the  following  bequests : 

"  And  the  residae  of  my  estate  there,  [in  New  En^nd,]  I  do  hereby  give  nnd 
bequeath  to  my  father,  Theophllus  Eaton,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  John 
Culliok  and  Mr.  William  Groodwin,  in  full  aasuranoe  of  their  trust  and  faithfalneas 
in  disposing  of  it  according  to  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  me  the  said  Edward 
Hopkins,  which  is  to  give  some  encouragement  in  those  foreign  plantations  for  the 
breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  ooiUege,  for  the 
public  service  'of  the  country  in  future  times.'' 

''  My  farther  mind  and  will  is,  that  within  six  months  after  the  decease  of  my 
wife,  Hve  hundred  pounds  bo  made  over  into  New  England,  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  my  loving  friends,  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr.  fVancis  Willoughby, 
and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  beforementioned  in  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  public  ends,,  which,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  are  for  the 
upholding  and  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  those  distant 
parts  of  the  earth." 

As  there  is  a  very  general  misapprehension  as  to  the  language  of 

Gov.  Hopkins'  will,  and  particularly  as  to  the  objects  and  places  to 

which  the  bequests  were  to  be  applied,  we  give  below  the  document 

entire  from  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Yale  College — it  beipg  the  in- 
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strument  deposited  with  the  town  court  of  New  Uaven,  in  1660  by 
Mr.  John  Davenport 

"  The  sovereign  Lord  of  all  creatures  giving  in  evident  and  strong  intimation?, 
of  his  pleasure  to  call  me  out  of  this  transitory  life  unto  himself, — it  is  the  desire 
of  me,  Edward  Hopkins  Esq.,  to  be  in  readiness  to  attend  his  call  in  whatsoever  hour 
he  Cometh, — ^both  by  leaving  my  soul  in  the  hands  of  Jesus,  who  only  gives  bold- 
ness in  that  day,  ana  delivers  from  the  wrath  to  come, — and  my  body  to  comely 
burial,  according  to  the  discretion  of  my  executors  and  overseers, — and  also,  by 
settling  my  small  family,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  in  order,  and  in  pursuance  thercc»f, 
do  thus  dispose  of  the  estate  the  Lord  in  mercy  hath  given  me. 

^'  First  my  will  is,  that  my  just  debts  may  be  first  paid  out  of  my  entire  estat^^, 
where  the  said  debts  shall  be  found  justly  due,  viz.,  if  any  debts  shall  be  found  to 
be  justly  due  in  New  England,  then  they  be  paid  out  of  my  estate  there.  And 
if  any  shall  appear  to  be  due  here  in  Old  England,  that  they  be  paid  out  of  iliy 
estate  here. 

"  As  for  my  estate  in  New  England,  (the  full  account  of  which  I  left  clear  in  book 
there,  and  the  care  and  inspection  whereof  was  committed  to  my  loving  friend, 
Mr.  John  Culilck,)  I  do  in  this  manner  dispose  :  Item,  I  do  give  and  bequeath 
unto  the  eldest  child  of  Mrs.  Mary  Newton,  wife  to  Mr.  Roger  *Newton  of  Far- 
mington,  and  daughter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker,  deceased,  the  sum  of  £30 ;  as 
also  the  sum  of  J£30  unto  the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  John  CuUick  by  Elizabeth  his 
present  wife.  Item,  I  do  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Wilson,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Wilson,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  daughter  of  my  dear  pastor,  Mr. 
Hooker,  my  £u*m  at  Farmington,  with  all  the  houses,  outhouses,  buildings,  lands, 
&c.,  belonging  thereunto,  to  the  use  of  her  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  forever.  I 
do  also  give  unto  Mrs.  Susan  Hooker,  the  relict  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker,  all  such 
debts  as  ore  due  to  me  from  her,  upon  the  account  I  left  in  New  England.  Aod 
the  residue  of  my  estate  there  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  my  father, 
Theophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  John  CuUick,  and  Mr.  William 
Goodwin,  in  full  assurance  of  their  trust  and  faithfulness  in  disposing  of  it  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  me  the  said  Edward  Hopkins,  which  is,  to 
give  some  encouragement  in  those  foreign  plantations  for  the  breeding  up  of  hope- 
ful youths,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college,  for  the  public  service  of  the 
country  in  future  times.  For  the  estate  the  Lord  hath  given  me  in  this  England, 
I  thus  dispose,  and  my  will  is,  that  £150  per  annum  be  yearly  paid  per  my  exe- 
cutor to  Mr.  David  Yale,  brother  to  my  dear  distressed  wife,  for  her  comfortable 
maintenance,  and  to  be  disposed  of  per  him  for  her  good,  she  not  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  manage  it  herself  ;t  and  I  do  heartily  entreat  him  to  be  careful  and  ten- 
der over  her ;  and  my  will  is,  that  this  be  paid  quarterly  by  £37.10  each  quarter, 
and  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  after  the  death  of  my  said  wife,  and  that 
my  executor  give  good  security  for  a  punctual  performance  hereof.  My  will  also 
is,  that  the  £30  given  me  per  the  will  and  testament  of  my  brother  Henry  Hop- 
kins, lately  deceased,  be  given  to  our  sister  Mrs.  Judith  Eve,  during  her 
natural  life,  and  that  it  be  made  up  to  £50  per  annum  during  her  life.  I  do  give 
to  my  sister  Mrs.  ^Margaret  Thomson  the  sum  of  £50,  to  be  paid  her  within  one 
year  after  my  decease.  I  do  give  unto  my  nephew  Henry  Thomson  £800, 
whereof  £400  to  be  paid  within  sixteen  months  ailer  my  decease,  and  the 
otlier  £400  within  six  months  after  the  death   of  my  wife.    I  do  likewise 

*  First  minister  of  Farmiogtoo. 

t  Oovemor  Winthrop,  ssnior,  in  his  Joornal  of  Occurrences  in  New  Eoglaad,  under  date 
of  1644,  makes  mention  of  Mrs.  Hopkins  Id  the  following  language : 

**  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  governor  of  Hartford  upon  Coouecticat,  came  to  Boston,  and  brought 
his  wife  with  him,  (a  godly  young  women,  and  of  special  parts,)  who  was  &Uen  into  a  sad  in- 
firmity upon  her  divers  years,  by  occasion  of  her  giving  herself  wholly  to  readinir  and  wri- 
ting«  and  had  written  many  books.  Her  hasbandfOeing  very  loving  and  tender  of  her.  was 
loath  to  grieve  her ;  but  he  saw  his  error,  when  it  was  too  laie.  For  if  she  had  attended  her 
household  aflTairs,  and  such  things  as  belong  to  women,  and  not  gone  out  of  her  way  and  call- 
ing to  meddle  in  such  things  as  are  proper  for  men,  whose  minde  are  stronger,  Ac.,  she  had 
kept  her  wits,  and  might  have  improved  them  usefully  and  honorably  in  the  place  God  had 
set  her.  He  brought  her  to  Boston,  and  left  her  with  her  brother,  one  Mr.  Yale,  a  merchant, 
to  try  what  means  might  be  had  here  for  her.  But  no  help  could  be  bnd,— Savage  Ed.  of 
Winthrop  Hittory  of  New  England^  vol.  U.,p.  216.'^ 
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giye  and  bequeath  to  my  niece  Katharine  Thomson,  bnt  now  Katharine  Jamea, 
(over  and  above  the  portion  of  £500  formerly  given  her,)  £100.  I  do  also  give 
and  bequeath  nnto  my  nieces  Elizabeth  and  Patience  DaUey,  unto  each  of  tlKra, 
£200,  provided  they  attend  the  direction  of  their  brother  or  aunts,  or  such  as  are 
capable  to  give  them  advioe  in  the  dispose  of  themselves  in  roaniage.  I  giye  nnto 
my  brother  Mr.  David  Yale,  £200 ;  to  my  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Yale,  £200,  and 
to  my  sister  Mrs.  Hannah  Eaton,  £200.  My  fiirther  mind  and  will  is,  that,  within 
six  months  after  the  decease  of  my  wife,  £500  be  made  over  into  New  England, 
according  to  the  advice  of  my  loving  friends  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr. 
Francis  vVilloughby,  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  beforementioned, 
in  farther  prosecution  of  the  aforesaid  public  ends,  which,  in  the  simpDcity  of  my 
heart,  are  for  the  upholding  and  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  those  parts  of  the  earth.  I  do  further  give  unto  my  beloved  wife  a  bed,  with 
all  the  furniture  belonging  unto  it,  for  herself  to  lie  on,  and  another  for  the  servant 
maid  that  waits  on  her,  and  £20  in  plate  for  her  present  use,  besides  one-third 
part  of  all  my  household  goods.  I  give  unto  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  Theophi- 
lus  Eaton,  Mr.  Culliok,  €«ch  of  them,  £20,  to  be  made  over  to  them  into  New 
England  where  they  are ;  and  my  will  ana  pleasure  is,  that  £20  be  put  into  a 
piece  of  plate,  and  presented  in  my  name  to  my  honored  friend  Dr.  Wright,  to 
whom  I  owe  more  than  that,  being  much  engaged,  desiring  him  to  accept  it  only 
as  a  testimony  of  my  respects.  I  do  give  unto  my  servant  James  Porter,  £10; 
unto  my  maid  Margaret,  £5  ;  unto  my  nuud  Mary,  40s.  I  do  give  unto  my  hon- 
ored and  loving  friends  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  IVIr.  Francis  Willoughby,  £20 
apiece,  in  a  piece  of  plate,  as  a  token  of  my  respects  unto  them  ;  and  I  do  give 
unto  my  servant  Thomas  Ilayton,  £20.  I  do  give  unto  my  «ster  Yale,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  David  Yale,  £20  ;  as  also  to  John  LoUo,  a  youth  now  with  my  sister  Eve, 
£20,  to  farther  him  out  to  be  an  apprentice  to  some  good  trade,  and  £20  more  at 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  his  own  liberty,  to  encourage  him  to  set  up  his  trade,  if 
he  continue  living  so  long.  I  do  give  unto  my  nephew  Henry  DaUey,  master  of 
arts  in  Cambridge,  my  limd  and  manor  of  Thukor  in  the  county  of  Essex  ^  and, 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  dues  and  legacies,  do  give  unto  him  all  my  personal 
estate,  and,  by  these  presents,  renouncing  and  ms^ing  void  all  other  wills  aud 
testaments,  do  declare,  constitute,  and  make  him  my  sole  executor,  and  my  good 
friends  Major  Robert  Thomson  and  Mr.  Francis  Willoughby  overseers,  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament.  Signed,  sealed,  declared  and  published  by  the  said  Edward 
Hopkins,  Esq.,  at  his  house  at  London,  on  the  7th  day  of  March  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1657,  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament." 

For  reasons  which  do  not  always  appear  on  the  face  of  the  transac- 
tion, but  which  may  be  gathered  from  a  knowledge  of  the  rektions  of 
the  trustees  to  certain  controvereies  which  then  divided  the  town  of 
Ilartford,  and  kept  the  two  colonies  in  a  ferment,  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut  by  sequestering  the  estate,  and  by  directing  the  pay- 
ment of  all  rents  or  debts,  not  to  the  trustees,  but  to  the  selectmen  of 
the  several  towns  where  the  property  was  situated  who  were  also  held 
accountable  to  the  General  Courts  delayed  for  six  years  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  estate.* 

*  The  following  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  (he  general  court,  is  gathered  from  Tmm 
bull's  Colonial  Record,  Vol.  1.,  p.  3S2,  et.  teq.,  and  from  original  records. 

"  The  first  mention  of  the  will  of  Got.  Hopkins,  occurs  under  date  of  Aug.  29, 16&&  when 
the  general  court  directs  that  the  several  towns  "  where  any  of  the  estate  of  Bdward  Hop- 
kuiis  Esq.,  is  known  to  remain  shall  speedily  take  an  inventory  of  said  estate  and  present  it 
under  the  hands  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  to  the  court  in  October  next." 
From  a  vote  passed  .Tune  15, 1659,  it  appears  that  the  above  order  had  been  neglected,  and  It 
was  then  voted,  "  that  whatsoever  person  or  persons  in  this  colony  have  in  their  present  pos- 
session or  improvement  any  estate  that  either  is,  or  has  been  reputed  the  estate  of  ^Oeo.  Fen- 
wick  or)  Edward  Hopkins  Esq.,  that  they  secure  and  preserve  the  said  estate  in  their  own 
hands,  or  the  value  thereof,  (casuallties  accepted)  to  be  accountable  to  this  court,  when  re- 
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Tha  probable  Kaaoa  of  this  action  od  iLe  part  of  the  Geoeral  Conrt 
was  to  retain  the  estate  in  tlia  oolonies  of  New  Haren  and  Connecti- 
cut, according  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  intent  of  the  donor,  b;  eelect- 
ing  his  tnuteee  equally  from  these  colonies,  from  his  former  relation 
to  them,  and  his  previous  declaratjons.     After  Mr.  Hopkins  departure 

oil.  S,  IMS.  "Tilt bit  wlU  df  Edmrd  Hopkini 

UiDuglil  mtt(  bi  Ihc  coort  IhnJ  the  Ibrme '— '" 

and  thix  Die  dcbu  due  to  Ih«  silrl  MUe  1 . 

ft  in  [ha  atmtm."  Thtaardtr  pratahlr  oiicliHiltd 
9utl<ird,  in  Jaru  l«a,  1b  campoH  ibt  dlfflcuUlHli 
uid  btifricndilcmponrlljitvc  vp1h«detfCnof  i\^ 

m.  S3.  IM^*"  WhJi^''[h«»  bwlTbieo ""raptJl'f' 

<ilUBorEdHudHaiiklD>,E«.,lh>ldebr--' ■■-     ' 

coujilenulan,  Ibli  »iin  order*  Ihu  itae 

tbe  (Bid  stilts  bfliiiTeiiLorlHluidlhfljDTeDlorx  pre^ 

Brunrderpaaed  Hmr  IT,  ICCO,  II  ■pptul  1 
prennled,  vfaereupoa  Indhililaili  hoIdlDi  Ihe  ei 

lecL    BfiHrtiHiaeiilanlardutilJDHS.iasl,  tbatn ,_.. 

ladToftbe  rtnuor  pontoBol'  Iht  hum  oecupiid b*  John  Colaudbr  W._.„ 

In  ponuDu  of  ihta  ordn  |H*T  IT,)  Ju^  Hynn,  Jobn  Allu,  Junta  SiccIf,  uid  Willltn 
Ktl»iL  "lavu£Mn"ar  Harllbcd,  priHnlnL  to  Ibt  nnenl  court,  Jnat  IB,  lUO,  1  BiDnlb 
■fttr  Iha  ordtr  wu  nuMd.-u  I^inlDrj'  d(  Mr.  KopUiu'  eMUi,  ■mauallBf  la  £1360. 
03.  US~-'  Di^dta  Iho  ivuiir."  Od  ihe  hick  or  tbil  InTtunrf .  I>  Ibt  IbllowlDf  iDdaneoKiiI  > 
•■  HiTiKird,  Juna  IS,  IsSl.  CDUcemlni  Mr.  Hapklu' «iiit,«i  uDdMHcitttti  haTiOf  pra- 
itaiKl  1I1C  drdcr  of  cuon  to  Dn.  s((i,b)iif  and  LItuL  Ball,  dMlriH  ihtir  relnrn J  ihaj  an- 
tovEdulciUoiraih:— Ibal  thi  Inieaiorj  an  Ihia  piper,  wu  a  Irnt  limnlon',  ai-  laraalJity 
kaew,  oBir  hia&mi  al  Farminfloa  aaddiliia  Iridta  eieepled,  caDiela  hand  nnct,  and  Ibey 

tnandcS^uDlll  Ihe^tJ  and  InTcnlor  °  of  Mr.'Hiip''k'in(°be  pitted  In  the  conn  al'Hinroid." 
In  Ibli  InTenlarr,  "  hit  hontlnii  and  land  In  Hutliird  and  WMhtnfltId"  tn  aet  down  at 

Onlht  Ifabil  of  OnobcT  IHl,  "Thtwill  and  leaumtnl  of  Edward  Ropklna,Eai).,  briaf 

aod  Impowtr  Bdw^  Btebblnf  and  U.  Tho^  Bull.  Id  lakt  Iht  nunntunuit  ol  the  ealaia 
of  Mr.  Uopkliia  dReaaed,  Into  itarlr  haodg,  and  the  (ilbtriDi  )n  Iho  debu  du«  lo  tha  tiuit, 
and  10  ba  iccoOBIabIa  10  Uie  conn  lor  Iba  laiiie,  when  called  Ihertunta." 

Deacon  ttebMnf  and  Lleui.  Bull,  had  (ha  charge  or  Qai.Bapklu  nlate  In  CoDDeclknl,  Dot 
onir  bj  appolotmenl  oT  Iht  nntraJ  court,  bulbr  aprkirappaioIDitnloftba  IniMeealDStpt-i 
xeib.  ondEriiulborllr  ilTcn  E7  Benrj  Dalltr.  aolt  aitculoir V  Iha  will.  ' 

^' Upon  a  propoBillon  preaenled  from  Mr.  Ooodwln,  In  rcfervDCt  (0  the  lecacrbeloTWInc  ta 
lhiicDlaD7,t^IhalaM  wIllofMr.  Hopkina.  and  whcreaalhen  waibj  a  wiHtln(altiider  of 

dar.  And  funbcr,  Ihli  court  dnlh  appnlnl  Major  HaBin,  Mr.  Mallhew  Altru.  l^/WirllTt  and 
Capl.  John  Talcott,!)  a  commlllHiD  Ireal  with  Ibt  IruitetaorHr.  HopkFna'  ttlalt  about  lb* 
farmld  letacy,  and  whu  ibi  major  pan  of  ihoaa  ihai  meat  do  coDctudt,  ahaJlMand  uaa 
laua  oClhatbualnia,  aodtbtaecrelar;  lalo  wrlla  1  Idler  10  iheliuttttalo  tppolnlllmtand 
place  ormaeilbf,"  ThlicoDunititecnntapoDded  wllh  Mr.  Ooodwln  deilrlafthtlraattta  10 
:!  wirb  Iht  ccramUtet,  ^'10  put  a  dnaltsaae  10  the  huai  neat  fv- 
[H^i^d  waa  declined,  but  Mr.  OoodwLn  wrilel  under  data  of 

wIlL  ci)  That  Iht  conrt  do  alKi  aunft  10  remoTt  all  obairucrloni  out  of  our  waj.lhal 
miTDoibe  diatorbad,  agr  anr  «a;  hiDdertd,  from,br,or  under  tbem,  Inihe  minaft- 
□1  of  Iha  real  of  the  eatala,  aecordiof  to  out  lni«,  Ihal  k>  bra  and  peace  may  be  tented  ud 
■bliahcd  between  ua.  (3.)  That  jon  will  dellTcr  ut  hack  Ibt  autaud  copy  of  tha  will  kM 
from  Enfland,  or  elBa  a  trot  copy  of  11  under  tM  tealaof  Iha  colony." 
)n  Iha  Sin  of  Oclobtr  IKS,  tha  court  appoint  atuHhir  cfiBiinUIit  coulMlBf  of  Iha  Go*. 
lor,  (WlothiM,)  Mr.  Mauhew  AUyn.  Mr.  WfUya,  and  CapL  TakoII,  lo  eontidtr  what  It 

.«...     ...    .™™,  n        ""'""IdirfMarcuT^aleSiT'la'lo™ 


taOtti  a  nullIlT,  aod  we  aliall  loilhwttb  endcaior  Ihe  I 

nail  analoD,  Harcb  10,  US3-4,  lbI(eDeral  court  on 

nod  adTica  to  lakt  off  tha  aeqaeitTalian  IbrmerlT  lak 

Ijq."    Ttit  tuMiet  It  Hi  Bialn  introdactd   in  tfw  rerDraioi  rneitncrai  coun.  Duiiu   lua 

rw»rdt  of  the  forenimeiit  coubcU  under  dale  of  Jan.  13.  IBM^.  wt  And  Ihr  fcllowlnf  ordrr, 

'         soil  dolh  htnhr  declan  Ihtllba  exiUr  of  our  honnrtd  Irlcnd  Edward  Uopklnt^ 


, , ..ih»foJl< 

•■  Tbit  oonaoll  dolh  htnhT  declan  that  Iba  trvUr  of  our  honnrtd  Irlcnd 
~  bcBBlciltdl^tequutcrlBflDlliabchalforthtCDUnlrr.'' 
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to  Eoglaad)  differences  of  opinion  as  to  discipline,  baptism,  and  chareh- 
memberahip  bad  grown  np  in  the  church  at  HartiTord,  between  the 
pastor  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  (one  of  the 
trustees  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  will,)  the  'ruling  elder,  which  in  its  progress 
not  only  rent  the  church  but  involved  all  the  ndghboring  churches 
and  almost  every  church  in  the  colony.  At  the  date  of  sequestering 
the  estate,  Mr.  Goodwin  and  his  friends  had  decided  to  withdraw  fron^ 
the  church,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  ct  Connecticut^  which  was  finally 
eonsunmiated  by  removing  to  Hadley,  in  the  spring  of  1659.  Mr. 
Cullick,  who  sympathized  with  Mr.  Goodwin,  removed  to  Boston  in 
1650.  Mr.  Davenport  was  known  to  sympathize  with  the  "disaf- 
fected party,''  as  Mr.  Goodwin  and  his  friends  were  called.  In  tba 
state  of  things,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  trustees  in 
1660,  to  divide  tbe  estate  between  New  Haven  and  Hadley — but  in  the 
year  following,  an  offer  was  made  by  them,  througb  Mr.  Goodwin,  of  an 
allowance  of  £350  to  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut 
upon  these  conditions — 1 .  "That  it  be  improved  according  to  the  mind 
of  the  donor,  expressed  in  his  wilL  2.  That  the  court  do  also  engage 
to  remone  all  obstructions  out  of  our  way,  that  we  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  hindered  in  the  management  of  the  estates  according  to  our 
trust"  The  offer  was  not  accepted — and  the  order  of  sequestration 
was  continued.  In  October,  1663,  Gov.  Y^nthrop,  Mr.  Allyn,  Mr. 
Wyllys,  and  Capt.  Talcott,  were  appointed  by  tbe  General  Court,  **  to 
consider  what  is  meet  to  be  attended  to  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hopkins' 
estate  by  him  bequeathed  to  be  improved  for  the  promoting  (Gleam- 
ing, and  to  make  report  of  their  thoughts  to  the  court"  On  the  Ist 
of  February  1664,  in  reply  evidentiy  to  a  communication  received  from 
this  committee,  Mr.  Goodwin  insists  on  the  removal,  by  the  court,  of 
all  obstacles  to  the  legal  settlement  of  the  estate,  "  the  which  if  yon 
shall  decline  to  do  betwixt  this  and  the  end  of  March  next  ensuing 
the  date  hereof  this  tendery  (of  £350)  is  to  be  judged  a  nullity,  and 
we  shall  forthwith  endeavor  the  freeing  of  the  estate  elsewhere.^ 
This  determination  of  the  trustees  to  apply  '^elsewhere,'*  (meaning 
thereby,  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  or  direct  application  to  the 
king,  for  power  of  administration  on  the  estate,)  and  other  considera- 
tions were  sufficient  to  induce  the  General  Court,  at  its  next  session  in 
May  1664,  to  remove  the  restraint. 

On  the  13th  of  June  following,  (1664,)  the  surviving*   trustees, 
Rev.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven,  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin  of 

*  Gorernor  Eaton,  died  In  New  BaTen,  Janoarr  7th,  1668,  before  the  death  of  Ctor.  Hop- 
Una  was  kaowo  to  hUn.  Mr.  CuUiek,  who  waa  far  aereral  jean  one  of  tite  maftatratea,  and 
«ecrccar7  of  the  colony,  remored  to  Boatoa  In  1669,  and  died  then  onthe  2ad  of  Jaooanr,  1661 
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Hadley,  ugned  an  instnunent  under  seal,  by  which,  after  allotting 
£400  to  the  town  of  Hartford,  for  the  support  of  a  grammar  school 
aocording  to  the  will  of  the  donor,  they  ordered  that  *^  the  residue  of 
the  estate,  both  that  which  is  in  ^ew  England,  and  the  £500  which 
IS  to  come  from  Old  England,  when  it  shall  become  doe  to  us  after 
Mr.  Hopkins'  decease,  be  all  of  it  equally  divided  between  the  town  of 
New  Haven  and  Hadley,  to  be  in  each  of  these  towns  respectively 
managed  and  improved  toward  the  erecting  and  maintaining  of  a 
grammar  school  in  eadi  of  them,  and  the  management  thereof  to  be 
in  thp  hands  of  our  assigns."  ^  The  assigns''  for  New  Haven,  subject 
to  alteration  by  the  trustee,  were  the  town  court  of  New  Haven,  and 
for  Hadley,  Rev.  John  Russell,  Jr.,  and  four  others  named,  who  were 
constituted  '*  trustees  for  the  ordering  of  the  estate,"  ^' in  choosing 
sucoessoTB,''  with  "  full  power  to  pursue  and  put  in  execution  the  pious 
end  and  intendment  of  the  worthy  donor ;  yet  reserving  to  ourselves 
while  we  live,  the  full  power  of  a  negative  vote  for  the  hindering  any 
thing  that  may  cross  that  end." 

The  language  quoted  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  distribution 
of  Gov.  Hoptdns'  bequest,  is  taken  from  the  original  documents  pre- 
served at  Hadley,  which  contain  more  than  the  first  instrument,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Goodwin.  We  add  a  literal  transcript  made  by  E.  C. 
Herrick,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  Tale  College,  from  the  '*  Records  of  th*) 
Hopkins'  Grammar  School  of  New  Haven,"  of  ''The  agreement 
between  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Goodwin  about  disposing  Mr.  Hop- 
kins his  Legacy,*'  which  is  as  follows : 

WhereutheWorp°  Edward  Hopkins,  Esq!,  a  frithfaUiervaiit  of  the  Lord,  and 
oar  worthily  honoured  ffi^nd  hath  in  hia  last  will  and  testanMot  (proved  aooordin;]^ 
to  law  in  Ikiffland  and  Demonstration  thereof  made  to  the  General]  Court  att 
Hartford  in  Isew  England)  given  and  bequeathed  all  his  estate  in  New  Bnglaml 
(his  debte  there  and  Legaoiea  being  paid  out  of  y*  same)  onto  Theophilns  £iton, 
Bsq^  John  Davenport  Pastor  to  y*  Church  of  Christ  att  Newhaven,  Capt  John 
CuUiok  and  William  Goodwin,  sometyme  of  Hartford,  sinoe  of  Boston  and  Had- 
ley in  y*  colony  of  y*  Maasaohnsets,  confiding  in  theire  fiutbinllneflfse]  lur  tht* 
Improvem*  of  the  same  for  y*  Edncaton  of  youth  in  good  Littertature  to  fit  them 
for  the  seirioe  of  Christ  in  these  fibrraign  parts.  Wee  therefore  y*  said  John 
Davenport  and  Wm.  Goodwin  the  only  sorvivoF*  of  y*  said  Trustees  that  we  may 
answe^  the  t^  trust  Reposed  in  us,  Doe  order  and  dispose  of  y*  s<*  Estate,  af« 
flfolloweth,  viz. :  To  y*  towne  of  Hartford  we  do  give  y*  sum  of  ffiiwer  hundred 
pounds  of  w^  Hills  mrme  shall  be  a  part  att  y*  same  price  att  w^  it  was  sold  by 
us  and  the  pay  Readv  to  be  delivered,  if  there  had  ben  noe  Interuption,  the  Ri>8t 
of  the  4001^  in  such  debts,  and  goods  as  we  or  o^  Agents  shall  see  mett,  provided 
that  this  part  be  Improved  according  to  y*  ends  of  tl^  Donor,  viz.,  for  the  erecting 
and  maintaining  of  a  schoole  at  Hartfoid.  Provided  also  y^  the  Gen*'  Court  att 
Hartford  doe  grannt  and  give  unto  us  a  writing  legally  coDfirmed,  engaging  y* 
neither  themselvea  will,  nor  any  by,  from  or  under  them  shall  distnrbe  or  hmder 
us  in  0^  Dispose,  or  Executing  o*  dispose  of  y*  Rest  of  the  estate.  Which  don 
this  gnift  is  in  ail  Respects  valid.  We  doe  also  desire  and  Request  that  tho 
•ehoole  house  may  be  set  upon  y*  house  lot  w'^  was  lately  in  the  oocnpation  of 
Jeremy  Adams  where  o^  Worthy  fflrend  did  much  desire  and  endeavoF  y^  a 
Mhoole  house  might  be  aet  fiurther,  if  desire  is  y*  the  maoagem^  of  y*  H*  estatM 
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att  Hartford  may  be  in  y*  hands  of  Deacon  Bdward  Stebbing  and  Len*  TTioinai 
Bull  and  their  AsBigna.    We  doe  iiirtber  order  and  appoint  ^e  Best  of  y*  estate 
of  the  said  Edward  Hopkins  Esq.,  (the  debts  beinff  paid)  to  be  all  of  it  equally 
divided  betweene  the  townesof  Newhaven  and  Haaley  to  be  in  both  thoeetownes 
managed  and  Improved  for  the  erectins  iftid  maintaining  of  a  schoole,  in  each  of 
the  s*^  townes.     And  the  managem^  uereof  to  be  in  me  hands  of  o'  assignea, 
w^  are  the  towne  court  of  Newhaven,  consisting  of  the  magistrats  or  Depntyes 
together  w^  the  officers  of  y*  chnrch  there  in  y*  behalfe  of  the  said  Mr.  John 
Davenport,  and  John  RusBell,  Jmi'„  Leul.  Samnel  Smith.  Andrew  Bason  and 
Peeter  lUton  of  Hadley,  in  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Wm.  Gooawin.    Only  provided 
y^  one  hundred  pounds  out  of  y^  halfe  of  y*  estate  w^  Hadley  haUi,  shall  be 
given  and  paid  to  Harvard  College  soe  soone,  as  we  the  said  John  Davenport  and 
Wm.  Groodwin  sde  meet,  and  to  be  ordered  as  we  or  o*  assignes  shall  judge  moat 
eoudnoing  to  the  end  of  y*  Donor. 

Hereunto  as  to  o'  last  order,  dispose  and  Determinaoon  tonohing  M  said 
estate  as  we  have  set  o'  hands  and  scales  in  severall  instruments  before  witnessea, 
the  far  Distance  of  o^  habitators  and  o^  unfitness  for  such  a  Jomey,  denying  ua 
oportunity  of  a  Joint  acting  otherwise  than  by  writing.  Tlierefore  with  mutual 
consent  we  thus  Declare  o^  agreem'..  I  the  s'  Wm.  Goodwin,  doe  signe,  and 
seale  this  Instrm^  as  my  true  Agreem^  for  Mr.  John  Davenport  of  Ne«4iaven. 

The  words  (of  Hadley)  betweene  y*  25  and  27  line  were  Interlined  before  tho 
subscribing  and  sealing.  Wh.  Goodwin  [Seale.] 

The  13th  day  of  y«  4  month,  1664. 

Signed,  scaled,  and  reoorded. 

The  sum  realized  out  of  that  portion  <^  the  estate  set  oat  to  New 
Haven  was  £412,  and  was  by  the  "  town  court,  consisting  of  nine  magis- 
trates and  deputies,  and  the  officers  of  the  church  at  New  Haven,^ 
applied  to  the  support  of  a  grammar  school.  Mr.  Davenport  had 
previously  expressed  his  wishes  as  to  the  donation  to  the  General 
Court,  in  the  following  communication : 

The  Reverend  Mr.  John  DacenporVe  reeignatian  of  Governor  Hopkins^  dona^ 
tian  to  the  general  court  of  New  Haven^  May  4M,  1660. 

Quod  felix  faustumque  sit ! 

On  the  4ih  day  of  the  fourth  month,  1660,  John  Davenport,  pastor  to  the 
Chureh  of  Christ  at  New  Haven,  presented  to  the  honorable  general  court  at  New 
Haven,  as  followeth : 
Mbmorandom, 

I.  That,  sundry  years  past,  it  was  oonoluded  by  the  said  general  court,  that  a 
small  college,  such  as  the  day  of  small  things  will  permit,  shomd  be  settled  in  New 
Haven,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  good  literature^  to  fit  them  for  public  ser- 
vices, in  church  and  commonwealth,  as  it  wiU  appear  m  the  public  records. 

n.  Hereupon,  the  said  John  Davenport,  wrote  unto  our  honored  friend  Ed- 
ward Hopkins,  Esq.,  then  livinff  in  London,  the  result  of  those  consultations.  In 
answer  whereunto,  the  said  Edward  Hopkins  wrote  unto  ths  said  John  Daven- 
port, a  letter,  dated  the  30th  of  the  second  month,  called  April,  1656,  beginning 
with  these  words. 
Most  Diar  Sir, 

The  long  continucfd  respects  I  have  received  from  you,  but  espedally,  the 
speakings  of  the  Lord  to  my  heart,  by  you,  have  put  me  under  deep  obligationa 
to  love  and  a  return  of  thwks  beyond  what  I  have  or  can  express^  &c.  Then 
after  other  passages  (which  being  secrets  hinder  me  from  shewing  his  letters)  he 
added  a  declaration  of  his  purpose  in  reference  to  the  college  about  which  I  wrote 
unto  him,  That  which  the  Lord  hath  given  me  in  those  parts,  I  ever  designed, 
the  greatest  part  of  it.  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  those  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  if  I  unaerstand  that  a  college  is  begun  and  like  to  be  carried  on,  at 
New  Haven,  for  the  good  of  posterity,  I  sudl  give  some  encouragement  thereunto. 
These  are  the  very  words  of  his  letter.    But, 

m.  Before  Mr.  Hopldns  could  return  an  answer  to  my  next  letter  it  pleased 
God  to  finish  his  days  in  this  world :  Therefore,  by  his  last  will  and  testament 
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(ns  the  oopy  thereof  traoacribed  and  attested,  by  Mr.  Tliomas  Tale,  doth  show) 
he  oommitted  the  whole  trust  of  disposing  his  estate  in  these  countries  (after  somo 
personal  legacies  were  paid  out)  unto  the  public  uses  mentioned,  and  bc*queathed 
it  to  our  late  honored  governor,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  his  lother-in-law,  and  to 
tlie  aforesaid  John  Davenport,  and  joined  with  them,  in  the  same  trust,  captain 
John  Cnllick.  and  Mr.  William  Goodwin. 

IV.  It  having  pleased  the  most  high  to  offliot  this  colony  greatly  by  taking  fram 
it  to  himself,  our  former  ever-honored  governor,  Mr.  Eaton,  the  surviving  ti'ustees 
and  legatees  met  together,  to  consider  what  course  they  should  take  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  trust,  and  agreed  that  each  of  them  should  have  an  inventory  of  the 
aforesaid  testator's  estate  in  New  England,  in  houses,  and  goods,  and  lands,  (which 
were  prized  by  some  in  Hartford  intrusted  by  captam  Cullick  and  Mr.  Croodwin) 
and  in  debts,  for  the  gathering  in  whereof  some  attorneys  wer»  constituted,  em- 
powered  and  employed  by  the  three  surviving  trustees,  as  the  writing  in  the  magis- 
trates} hand  will  shew. 

V.  Afterwards,  at  another  meeting  of  the  said  trustees,  they  considering  that 
by  the  will  of  tlie  dead,  they  are  joined  together  in  one  conmion  trust,  agi*eed  to 
act  together,  with  mutual  consent,  in  performance  thereof:  and  considering,  that 
by  the  will  of  the  testator,  two  of  New  ^ven  were  joinea  with  two  of  Hartford, 
and  that  Mr.  Hopkins  had  declared  his  purpose  to  further  the  colleae  intended  at 
New  Haven,  they  agreed  that  one  half  of  that  estate  which  should  be  gathered 
in,  should  be  paid  unto  Mr.  Davenport  for  New  Haven,  the  other  half  to  captain 
Cnllick  and  Mr.  Groodwin,  to  be  improved  for  the  uses  and  ends  fore  noted  where 
they  should  have  power  to  perform  their  trust,  which,  because  ihey  would  not  ex- 
pect to  have  at  Hartford,  they  concluded  it  would  be  best  done  by  them  in  that 
aew  plantation  unto  which  sundry  of  Hartford  were  to  remove,  and  were  now 
gone ;  yet  they  agreed  that  out  of  the  whole  1001.  should  be  given  to  the  college 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  Bay ;  the  estate  being  10001.  as  captain  Cullick  believed  it 
would  be,  which  we  now  see  oaose  to  doubt,  by  reason  of  the  sequestrations  laid 
upon  that  estate,  and  still  continued  by  the  general  court  at  Hartford,  whereupon 
some  refuse  to  pay  their  debts,  and  others  forsake  the  purchases  they  had  made, 
to  their  great  hlndranoe  of  performing  the  will  of  the  deceased,  according  to  the 
trust  committed  to  them,  and  to  the  great  endamagement  of  the  estate. 

VI.  The  said  John  Davenport  acquainted  the  oUier  two  trustees  with  his  pur- 
pose, to  interest  the  honored  magistrates  and  elders  of  this  colony  in  the  disposal 
of  that  part  of  the  estate,  that  was  by  their  agreement  to  be  paid  thereunto,  for 
the  promoving  the  college  work  in  a  gradual  way,  for  the  education  of  youth  in 
good  literature,  so  far  as  he  mighL  with  reserving  in  himself,  the  power  oom- 
mitted to  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  trust :  they  consented  thereunto.  Accord- 
ingly on  the  election  day,  it  l^ing  the  30th  day  of  the  third  month,  he  delivered 
up  into  the  hands  of  the  honored  governor  and  magistrates  the  writings  that  con- 
cern this  business :  (viz.  the  oopy  of  Mr.  Hopkins  his  last  will  and  testament,  and 
the  inventory  of  his  estate  in  New  England,  and  the  appraisement  of  his  goods, 
and  the  writings  sisned  by  the  surviving  trustees  for  their  attomies,  and  some  let- 
ters between  &  omer  trustees  and  himself,)  adding  also  his  desire  of  some  par- 
ticulars for  the  well  performing  the  trust  as  foUoweth : 

I.  He  desireth  of  New  Haven  town, 

Firtt,  That  the  rent  of  the  oyster  shell  field,  formerly  separated  and  reserved 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  college,  be  paid  from  this  time  forward,  towards  the 
maUng  of  some  stock  for  disbursements  of  necessary  charges  towards  the  college 
till  it  be  set  up,  and  afterwards  to  continue  for  a  yearly  rent  as  belonging  to  it, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  coll^  land. 

Secondly y  That  if  no  place  cad  be  found  more  convenient,  Mrs.  Eldred's  lot  be 
^ven  for  the  use  of  the  college,  and  of  the  colony  grammar  school,  if  it  be  in  this 
town,  else  only  for  the  college. 

Thirdly f  Thai  parents  will  keep  such  of  their  sons  constantly  to  learning  in 
the  sohoob,  whom  they  intend  to  train  up  for  public  serviceableness,  and  that  all 
their  sons  may  learn,  at  least,  to  write,  and  cast  up  accounts  competently,  and 
may  make  some  entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue. 

Fourthly^  That  if  the  colony  settle  401.  per  annum,  for  a  common  school,  and 
shall  add  1()01.  to  be  paid  towards  the  building  or  buying  of  a  school  house  and 
library  in  this  town,  seeing  thereby  this  town  will  be  freed  from  the  charges  which 
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they  hsTe  been  at  hitherto  to  miiintjuii  a  town  adux)!,  they  would  eanaider  what 
part  of  iheir  former  salary  may  be  still  oontinned  for  fotnre  supplies  towards  a 
stock  for  neoesrary  expenses  aboat  the  college  or  school. 

2.  He  hnmbly  desireth  the  hcmored  genenl  court  of  the  cohmy  of  New  HaTea. 

Fint^  Tliat  &e  401.  per  annum  formerly  agreed  upon,  to  be  pud  by  the  sereral 
plantations,  for  a  common  grammar  schofd.  be  now  settled  in  one  of  the  planta- 
tions which  they  shall  jod^  fittest,  and  tnat  a  sohoohnaster  may  forthwith  be 
provided  to  teach  the  three  langnages,  Latin,  Grreek,  and  Hebrew,  so  fiir  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  college,  and  that  if  it  can  be  accomplished, 
that  such  a  schodmaster  be  settled  by  the  end  of  this  smnmer,  or  the  banning 
of  winter.    The  payments  from  the  se?eral  plantations  may  begin  from  this  time. 

Secondly^  That  if  the  common  school  be  settled  in  this  town,  the  honored  gov- 
ernor, magistratsB,  elders,  and  deputies,  would  solemnly  and  together  visit  the 
grammar  schod  once  every  year,  at  the  court  for  elections,  to  examine  the 
scholars'  pn^ciency  in  learning. 

Thirdly^  That  f<^  the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  plantations,  for  the  b(Jioo1, 
or  out  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  estate,  towarda  the  college,  one  be  chosen  by  themselves, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  steward,  or  receiver,  for  the  sdiool  and  college,  to 
whom  such  payments  may  be  made,  widi  fUl  power  given  him  by  the  court  to 
demand  what  is  due,  and  to  prosecute  in  case  of  neglect,  and  to  give  acquittaDcea 
in  case  of  due  payments  received,  and  to  give  his  account  yearly  to  the  court,  and 
to  dispose  of  what  he  receiveth  in  such  provi8i<»s  as  can  not  be  weU  kept,  In  the 
best  way  for  the  aforesaid  uses  according  to  advice. 

Fwuihlu^  Tliat  unto  that  end  a  ccHnmittee  of  church  members  be  ehoeen  to 
meet  together  and  consult  and  advise,  in  emergent  difficult  cases,  that  may  con> 
eem  the  school  or  college,  and  which  can  not  be  well  delayed  till  tiie  meeting  of 
the  general  court,  the  governor  being  always  the  chief  of  that  committee. 

Fifthly^  The  said  John  Davenport  desireth,  that  wh3e  it  may  please  God  to 
continue  his  lifo.  and  abode  in  this  place,  (to  the  end  that  he  may  the  better  per- 
form his  trust,)  m  reference  to  the  college,  that  he  be  always  consulted  in  difficult 
cases,  and  have  the  power  of  a  negative  vote,  to  hinder  any  thing  from  being 
acted  which  he  shall  prove  by  good  reason  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  true  intend- 
ment of  the  testator,  and  to  the  true  end  of  this  work. 

Sixthly  y  Tliat  certain  orders  be  speedily  made  for  the  school,  and  when  the 
college  shaU  proceed,  for  it  also ;  that  the  education  of  youth  may  be  carried  on 
suitably  to  Gnawr's  ends,  by  the  counsel  of  ihe  teaching  elders  in  this  cdbny ; 
and  that  what  they  shall  conclude  with  consent,  being  approved  by  the  honoit^ 
magistrates,  be  ratified  by  the  general  court. 

Swtnthiy,  Because  it  is  requisite  that  the  writings  which  concern  Mr.  Hopkms 
his  estate  be  safely  kept ;  in  order  thereunto,  the  said  John  Davenport  desireth  that 
a  convenient  chest  he  made,  with  two  loolu  and  two  keys,  and  be  placed  in  the 
house  of  the  governor,  or  of  the  steward,  in  some  safe  room,  tiU  a  more  puUie 
place  (as  a  library  or  the  like)  may  be  prepared :  and  that  one  key  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  the  other  in  the  steward's  hands.  Tliat  in  this  chest  all 
the  writings  now  delivered  by  him  to  the  magistrates  may  be  kept ;  and  all  other 
bills,  bonds,  acquittances,  orders,  or  whatsoever  writings  that  may  concern  this 
business  be  put  and  kept  there ;  and  that  some  place  may  be  agreed  on  where 
the  steward  or  receiver  may  lay  up  such  provision  as  may  be  paid  in,  till  they  may 
be  disposed  of  for  the  good  of  the  school  or  college.  * 

Eighthly^  Because  our  sight  is  narrow  and  weak,  in  viewmg  and  disoeming 
the  compass  of  things  that  are  before  us,  much  m<Hre  in  foreseeing  ftiture  contin- 
gencies, he  further  craveth  liberty  for  himself  and  other  elders  of  this  colony,  to 
prc^xnmd  to  the  honored  governor  and  magistrates  what  hereafter  may  be  found 
to  be  conduoible  to  the  well  carrying  on  of  this  trust,  according  to  the  ends  pro- 
posed, and  that  such  proposals  may  be  added  unto  these,  under  the  name  and  Utle 
of  USEFUL  ADDITION  A  LS ;  and  Confirmed  by  the  general  court. 

Lastly y  He  hopeth  he  shall  not  need  to  add,  what  he  expressed  by  wnd  of 
mouth,  that  the  honored  general  court  will  not  suffer  this  gift  to  be  lost  from  the 
colony,  but  as  it  beoometh  fathers  of  the  commonwealth,  wm  use  all  good  endeav- 
ors to  get  it  into  their  hands,  and  to  assert  their  right  in  it  for.  the  common  good ; 
that  posterity  may  reap  the  good  fruit  of  their  lalwrs,  and  wisdom,  and  fidthftal- 
ness ;  and  that  Jesus  Cheist  may  have  the  service  and  honor  of  such  provision 
made  for  his  people ;  in  whom  I  rest  Jobn  Davenfort. 
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This  docnment  while  it  shows  the  deep  conviction  entertained  bj 
the  author,  of  the  value  of  general  intelligence,  especially  in  the  view 
of  the  subject  entertained  by  him,  in  common  with  all  the  prominent 
men  among  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  as  the  means  of  difius- 
ing  sound  religious  instruction,  also  evinces  his  broad  and  liberal  views 
as  to  the  constituent  features  of  a  system  of  public  education  for  the 
colony,  viz. :  common  town  schools,  elementary  and  high,  "  that  all 
their  sous  may  learn,  at  least,  to  write  and  cast  up  accounts  compe- 
tently, and  may  make  some  entrance  into  the  Latin  toogue,**  a  county 
common  grammar  school  for  such  of  their  sons,  "  whom  they  intend 
to  train  up  to  public  serviceableness,"  a  town  or  county  library,  and 
a  college  for  the  colony.  The  views  presented  in  this  document,  in 
respect  to  the  grammar  school,  were  reiterated  before  a  town  meeting, 
held  February  7th,  1667. 

"  Mr.  John  DavenpoTt,  senior,  oame  into  the  meeting,  and  desired  to  speak 
something  concerning  the  school ;  and  first  propounded  to  the  town,  whether  they 
would  send  their  children  to  the  school,  to  be  taught  ibr  the  Btting  them  ibr  the 
service  of  God,  in  ohnrch  and  ccmimonwealth.  If  they  would,  then,  he  said,  that 
the  grant  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Hopkins  his  estate,  formerly  made  to  this  town, 
stands  good ;  but  if  not,  then  it  is  void ;  because  it  attains  not  the  end  of  the 
donor.  Therefore,  he  desired  they  would  express  themselves.  Upon  which 
Roger  Ailing  declared  hb  purpose  of  bringing  up  one  of  his  sons  to  learning ; 
also  Henry  GloTer  one  of  Mr.  William  Russeirs,  John  Winston,  Mr.  Hodshon, 
Thomas  Trowbridge,  David  Atwater,  Thomas  Meeks  [Mix] ;  and  Mr.  Augur  said 
that  he  intended  to  send  for  a  kinsman  from  England.  Mr.  Samuel  Street  de- 
olared,  that  there  were  eight  at  present  in  Latin,  and  three  more  would  come  in 
sammer,  and  two  more  before  next  wmter.  Upon  which  Mr.  Davenport  seemed 
to  be  satisfied ;  but  yet  declared,  that  ho  must  always  reserve  a  negative  voice, 
that  nothing  be  done  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the  donor,  and  it  [£e  donation] 
be  improved  only  for  that  nse,  and  therefore,  while  it  can  be  so  improved  here,  it 
shall  be  settled  here.  But  if  New  Haven  will  neglect  their  own  good  herein,  he 
must  improve  it  otherwise,  nnto  that  end  it  may  answer  the  will  of  the  dead." 

The  declarations  thus  made  meant  something.  Among  the  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  College  from  1660  to  1700,  when  the  population  of 
the  colony  did  not  exceed  five  hundred,  as  many  as  one  in  thirty  were 
from  the  town  of  New  Haven,  and  among  them  are  the  names  of 
many  of  the  townsmen,  who  responded  in  the  aflSrmative  to  Mr. 
Davenport*s  appeal — and  these  graduates  became  clergymen,  teach- 
ers, magistrates,  *and  useful  and  inf  uential  citizens.  The  Hopkins^ 
Grammar  School  at  New  Haven  has  been  maintained  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  not  as  a  common  town  school  for  mere  elementary  instruc- 
tion, nor  yet  as  a  local  school,  but  as  a  classical  school  open  alike  to 
pupils  from  beyond,  as  well  as  from  within  the  limits  of  New  Haven, 
and  as  such,  has  helped  to  train  up  ^  many  hopeful  youths  in  a  way 
of  learning  for  the  public  service  of  the  country/^ 

The  Hopkins  fund  at  this  time  [1858]  consists  of  a  valuable  lot  on 
which  the  school  house  stands,  a  building  lot  in  Grove  street,  valued 
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at  $2,000,  and  bank  stock  valued  at  |2,500.    The  fund  sustained  a 
loss  of  15,000  by  the  Mure  of  the  Eagle  Bank  in  1823. 

The  amount  received  by  the  town  of  Hartford*  was  immediately  im- 
proved, and  the  avails  applied  for  at  least  forty  years  in  maintaining, 
with  the  aid  of  the  annual  town  grant,  a  "  free  grammar  school*'  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Caleb  Watson  a  graduate  of  Ebirvard  College,  in 
addition  to  the  public  schools  of  the  town.  By  degrees  the  school 
came  to  be  regarded,  not  as  county  school,  or  a  high  school,  but  as 
the  main  reliance  of  the  town  for  the  education  of  all  its  children,  old 
and  young,  and  thus  its  character  as  a  public  grammar,  or  Latin 
school,  was  well  nigh  lost  In  this  "  declining  state"  of  the  school,  a 
select  school  was  established  in  1764,  to  meet  the  higher  educational 
wants  of  the  community  by  thirty  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  fami- 
lies. This  movement  was  at  once  the  evidence  of  the  low  state  of  the 
public  schools,  and  but  for  a  disastrous  accident  in  1766,  (by  which 
the  house  built  for  its  accommodation  was  destroyed,  causing  the 
death  of  some  ten  or  twelve  citizens,)  would  have  helped  to  sink  the 
public  schools  still  lower,  by  withdrawing  the  children,  and  the  paren- 
tal and  pecuniary  interest  of  those  families,  who  in  every  community 
provide  most  liberally  for  education.  The  select  school  on  the  scale 
proposed  was  postponed,  and  an  effort  was  made  in  1769,  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  the  number  ^nd  efficiency  of  the  common  schools, 
and  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  grammar  school.  But  the  town 
had  relied  too  long  on  the  aid  of  educational  funds,  to  enter  at  once 
and  vigorously  on  a  course  of  school  improvement.  New  school 
houses  in  the  several  districts  were  built  only  after  much  delay,  and 
angry  controversies  as  to  location,  plans,  and  extent  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  so  much  of  a  bone  of  contention  was  the  Hopkins  fund,  that 
at  last  on  application  of  the  town,  through  a  committee  consisting  of 
Rev.  Nathan  Perkins  and  Ephraim  Root,  Esq.,  the  General  As< 
sembly  in  1798,  incorporated  Hon.  Thomas  Seymour,  the  Hon.  Jere- 
miah Wadsworth,  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  Rev,  Nathan  Perkins,  Rev. 
Abel  Flint,  John  Trumbull,  and  Thomas  Y,  Seymour,  Esqrs.,  all  of 

*  The  town  of  Hartford  voted,  Dec.  3, 1664,  "that  Mr.  Bamnel  Wyll^s,  Mr.  John  Rtcbards, 
»  and  Mr.  William  Wadsworth,  have  power  a8  a  committee  for  the  town  to  receive  foor  hun- 
dred  pounds  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  worshipful  Mr.  Edward  Hopkins,  to  be  deliv> 
ered  to  this  town  by  Mr.  E<lward  Stebbins  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bull— to  be  employed  in  this  town 
for  (he  promotinir  of  learning  here,  which  was  {riven  by  the  said  Mr.  Edward  Hopkins  for  this 
end,  which  said  committee  with  Mr.  Edward  Stebbins,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bull,  are  desired  and 
empowered  to  employ  said  sum  with  whatsoever  else  is  already  f^iven  or  shall  be  raised  to 
tliat  intent,  for  the  end  aforenamed,  accordinir  to  such  instructions  as  shall  be  given  them  by 
this  town,  or  for  want  of  instructions,  according  to  their  own  discretion."  The  language  of 
the  foregoing  vote,  apparently  limiting  the  appropriation  of  the  money  to  *^  the  promotinir 
of  learning  here"  fin  tne  town  of  Hartford.]  won'd  seem  to  narrow  the  broadly  oeneficent 
bequent  of  Gov.  Hopkins,  which  was  not  confined  to  the  settlement,  where  the  college  or 
grammar  school  must  of  necessity  be  located,  but  was  '*  to  give  some  encouragement  in  those 
foreign  plantations  for  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youth,  for  the  public  service  of  the  country 
in  future  times." 
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Hartford,  by  the  oame  of  "  The  Trustees  of  the  QramrMtr  School  in  thf. 
Town  of.  Hartford^  and  to  have  perpetual  succession,  and  resolved 
that  ^  the  grammar  school  in  said  town  of  Hartford,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  constituted,  and  appropriated  according  to  the  original  intent 
of  the  donor,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
higher  branches  of  science,  not  taught  in  common  schools,  of  the 
Latin,  Qreek,  and  other  useful  languages ;  of  the  grammar  of  the  Eng* 
lish  tongue,  of  geography,  navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  and 
other  similar  studies  preparatory  to  an  education  at  the  university  or 
a  life  of  active  employment/'  Under  the  management  of  these  trus- 
tees, the  funds  were  increased  and  the  school  was  taught  from  time  to 
time  for  forty  years,  by  some  of  the  best  scholars  among  the  graduates 
of  Tale  College,  and  the  charge  for  tuition  was  merely  nominal.  In 
1828,  the  plan  of  the  school  was  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  a  wider 
range  of  studies,  and  a  larger  number  of  pupils,  to  meet  the  higher 
educational  wants  in  the  English  as  well  as  classical  studies  of  the 
community  and  the  age.  The  plan  involved  a  large  expense  for  build- 
ing which  diminished  the  annual  income  of  the  fund  and  increased 
the  rates  of  tuition,  and  did  not  meet  in  all  respects  the  public  wants, 
while  it  endangered  the  peculiar  character  of  the  institution  as  a 
classical  school.  In  1838,  a  movement  was  commenced  in  the  first 
school  society  in  favor  of  a  free  public  high  school,  which  was  con- 
summated in  1847,  by  a  vote  of  a  large  majority  of  one  of  the  largest 
public  meetings  ever  held  in  the  society,  to  establish  such  a  school ; 
and  $12,000  were  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 
On  the  completion  of  the  building,  the  trustees  of  the  grammar  school 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  committee  of  the  high  school, 
by  which  a  classical  school  is  maintained  under  the  charge  of  a 
teacher  paid  out  of  the  avails  of  the  funds  of  the  grammar  school. 
This  teacher  is  independent  in  his  own  school.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, with  Mr.  T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  as  principal  of  the  high  school, 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Capron,  principal  of  the  Hopkins*  grammar  school,  the 
institution,  while  it  affords  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  be- 
longing to  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford  the  privileges  of  a 
good  English  education,  and  a  preparatory  training  for  college  and 
business,  is  also  conducted  so  as  to  answer  ^  the  true  intent  and  pur- 
pose" of  Edward  Hopkins,  by  being  open  to  young  men  from  abroad. 

The  Hopkins'  Grammar  School  Fund  at  Hartford,  amounted,  in  1857. 
to  $20,000,  securely  and  profitably  invested,  and  yielded  in  that  year 
an  income  of  $1,500. 

The  portion  of  the  bequest  assigned  to  Hadley,  was,  by  an  arrange- 
ment  proposed  by  Mr.  Goodwin  and  adopted  by  the  town  in  1669^ 
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committed  to  five  tnisteee,  with  power  of  filling  yacaneies,  who  eatab« 
lifthed  a  school  under  the  name  of  the  Hopkins'  school,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  donations  firom  individuals  and  the  town,  has  been  oon- 
tinned  from  that  time  to  this  as  a  gramn^ar  school,  or  academy,  uoder 
a  teacher  capable  of  fitting  young  persons  for  coU^e,  and  frequented 
by  pupils  from  other  towns  than  Hadley.    In  1816,  the  trustees  on 
application  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  town  united,  were  inoor* 
porated  under  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hopkins'  Academy.     It 
appears  from  the  report*  of  a  case,  "  The  inhabitants  of  Hadley 
versus  the  Hopkins'  Academy,"  aigued  and  determined  in  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  September  term,  1833, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  at  various  times,  and  particularly 
in  instituting  this  suit,  endeavored  to  convert  this  grammar  school,  or 
academy,  into  an  exclusively  local  sdiooL    But  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
in  rendering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  held  that,  while  in  point  of 
^t,  the  school  has  enured  principally  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  legal  estate  in  the  property  given  by  Gov.  Hopkins,  did  not  by 
his  will,  and  the  instrument  made  by  his  trustees  in  1666,  vest  in  the 
town  of  Hadley ;  and  that  the  devise  was  not  made  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  common  town  school,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town,  but  was  designed  for  the  encouragement  of 
all   persons  in  that  (then)  newly  settled  part  of  the  country,  who 
should  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  a  grammar  school 
adapted  to  instruct  and  qualify  pupils  for  the  university ;  and  that  sub- 
sequent donations  to  trustees  created  for  a  particular  trust,  are  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  prindpal  donation. 

By  the  allottment  of  the  trustees  of  Gov.  Hopkins'  will,  the  sum  of 
£100  was  paid  to  the  collie  at  Cambridge,  out  of  the  New  England 
estate,  and  in  1714,  the  college  came  into  possession  of  £800  out  of 
the  estate  in  England,  that  sum  being  the  £500,  devised  to  be  paid 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins  to  "  the  trustees  beforementioned"  ^  in 
full  assurance  of  their  trust  and  fiuthfulness  in  disposing  of  it  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  and  purpose"  of  the  testator,  and  the  interest 
which  had  accrued  ^m  the  time  it  was  due,  which  was  six  months 
after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  in  1699. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  died  on  the  10th  of  December,  1699,  having  survived 
her  husband  forty-one  years,  and  out  lived  all  the  original  trustees  of 
the  New  England  estate,  as  well  as  the  executor  and  residuary 
legatee  of  the  estate  in  England.  In  consequence  of  the  death  <^  this 
residuary  legatee,  a  suit  in  chancery  was  commenced  against  his  exe 

♦  Pickering's  Report,  Vol.  14,  p.  tMa-967. 
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cutor.  Either  for  want  of  application  by  the  **  assigns,**  named  hj 
Mr.  Davenport  and  Goodwin  1664,  in  behalf  of  the  grammar  school  at 
New  Haven  and  Hadlej,  for  whose  support  the  above  legacy  was 
equally  divided,  or  for  some  other  reason  which  I  have  no  way  of  de- 
termining at  this  time,  a  decree  in  chancery  was  *  given  by  Sir  Simon 
Ilarcourt,  Lord  Keeper,  in  1*712,  by  which  the  amoimt  of  the  legacy 
nnd  interest  from  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  was  paid  to  Governor 
Dudley,  and  twenty  more  of  the  principal  persons,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Har- 
vard College  and  the  Grammar  School  at  Cambridge.  By  the  decree 
in  chancery,  the  money  was  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
which  was  accordingly  done  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  from  the 
Natick  Indians,  mostly  situated  in  the  present  town  of  Hopkington, 
so-called  to  keep  in  duly  and  living  remembrance  the  name  of  Hop- 
kins, one  of  the  earliest  and  most  liberal  of  the  benefactors  of  New 
England.  The  Hopkins'  Fund  at  Cambridge  in  1853,  aipounted  to 
$34,833.49,  and  the  income  for  the  year  ending  May,  1853,  was 
$1,992.62. 

The  name  of  Hopkins  is  held  in  deservedly  high  esteem  at  Cam- 
bridge. President  Quincy,  in  his  "  History  of  Harvard  University," 
after  mentioning  the  benefactions  of  Sir  Mathew  Holworthy  and  Wil- 
liam Stoughton,  adds — "  Next  in  order  of  time,  the  noble  beneficence 
of  Edward  Hopkins,  stands  in  bold  relief;  exceeded  by  that  of  none 
of  his  contemporaries  in  original  value,  (the  above  named  bene&ctors 
alone  excepted ;)  and,  at  the  present  day,  greatly  surpassing  these  of 
both,  in  amount  and  efficiency.  Few,  if  any  of  the  early  emigrants  to 
New  England,  have  left  a  name  surrounded  by  a  purer  or  more  un- 
fading luster.  In  the  parent  State,  as  well  as  in  the  Colony,  his  tal- 
ents  and  virtues  received  the  reward  of  place,  preferment,  and 
authority.  *  *  *  His  spirit  was  not  only  active,  but  elastic ; 
since  it  seems  neither  to  have  been  subdued  by  a  grievous  pulmonary 
affection,  which  pursued  him  during  thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  finally 
brought  it  to  a  close ;  nor  yet  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  severest 
of  all  domestic  affliction,  the  irrecoverable  derangement  of  a  wife,  who 
before  her  bereavement  of  reason,  was  distinguished  for  her  virtues, 
her  intelligence,  and  accomplishments.  His  last  will  is  an  interesting 
monument  of  private  friendship  and  public  spirit,  and  justifies  the  uni- 
versal language  of  his  contemporaries,  who  in  eulogizing  his  character, 
never  f&W  to  celebrate  his  possession  of  those  qualities,  which  make  a 
man  beloved.  To  numerous  friends  and  domestics  he  bequeathed 
legacies  amounting  to  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  institutions  in 
Confkecticut,  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  science,  and  charity,  one 
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thousand  pounds  sterling.  For  the  advancement  of  the  same  noble 
objects  in  Massachusetts,  the  bequest  of  five  hundred  pounds  vested 
in  trustees,  was  destined  to  find  its  sphere  of  usefulness  in  Harvard 
College,  or  its  vicinity.  After  an  increasing  flow  of  annual  benefits 
for  more  than  a  century,  his  bounty  now  exist?  on  a  foundation  of 
productive  and  well  secured  capital,  amounting  to  [over]  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Thus  did  his  lofty  and  intellectual  spirit  devise  and 
distribute  blessings  in  his  own  age,  and  by  his  wisdom,  prepare  and 
make  them  perpetual  for  succeeding  times." 

The  above  paragraph,  eminently  just  and  eloquent  in  its  estimate  of 
Gov.  Hopkins'  character  and  beneficence,  puts  a  construction  on  his 
\^ill,  which  we  can  find  nothing  in  that  instrument  to  warrant — and 
espcciallj^  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  left  to  '*  be 
made  over  into  New  England  after  the  decease  of  his  dear  distressed 
wife,  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees,"  named  by  him  to 
manage  the  portion  of  his  estate  in  New  England  not  left  in  bequests 
to  his  personal  friends,  ^^  in  full  assurance  of  their  trust  and  faithfulness 
in  disposing  of  it  according  to  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  me  the 
said  Edward  Hopkins."  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  trustees  did 
all  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  this  legacy, — they  declared  their  in- 
tentions respecting  it,  named  in  a  properly  authenticated  legal  instru- 
ment the  assigns  who  was  to  receive  it,  and  specified  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied  when  received  by  the  legal  representatives. 
In  addition  to  the  account  already  given  of  this  bequest,  we  quote  tlie 
following  passages  from  an  article  by  Prof.  Kingsley  of  Yale  College, 
in  the  American  Biblical  Repository,  for  July  1842,  jn  a  review  of  the 
above  statements  of  President  Quincy.  These  passages  supply  some 
omissions  in  our  foregoing  narrative. 

It  had  been,  from  the  first,  a  fayorite  object  with  Mr.  Davenport,  of  which  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins  must  have  been  fully  apprised,  to  establish  a  ooUege  in  New 
Haven ;  and  within  two  or  three  years  flAer  Governor  Hopkins  left  the  country, 
the  legislature  of  this  colony  voted  to  found  such  an  institnti<Hi,  and  appropriated 
certain  lands  for  its  encouragement  and  support.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Davenport 
wrote  to  Goveraor  Hopkins  what  had  been  done  ]  and  aware  without  doubt  of 
his  intentions,  if  such  an  institution  should  bo  begun,  solicited  his  patronage  of  the 
new  seminary.  To  the  communication  of  Mr.  Davenport,  Governor  Hopkins  re- 
plied, in  a  letter  dated  April  3(Hh,  1656:  *^That  which  the  Lord  hath  given  me 
m  those  parts  [New  England,]  I  ever  demgned  the  greatest  part  of  it,  for  the  fur- 
Uierance  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  those  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  if  I  understand 
that  a  college  is  begun  and  likely  to  be  carried  on  in  New  Haven,  for  the  good  of 
posterity,  I  shall  give  some  encouragement  thereunto." 

Intercourse  with  England,  at  this  time,  was  at  long  intervals ;  and  before  there 
was  opportunity  for  another  communication  from  "Mr.  Davenport,  Governor  Hop- 
kins died.    His  death  took  place  in  London,  March,  1637.    On  the  7th  of  the 

same  month,  he  had  made  a  will,  with  all  the  requisite  formalities. 

•  •  ••  •••  ••« 

Anne  Hopkins,  the  widow  of  Governor  Hopkins,  died  the  tenth  of  December, 
1699,  having  outlived  nearly  thirty  years  all  the  trustees  under  the  will.  •John 
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Davenport,  the  last  survirinff  trustee,  died  in  1670.  But  before  the  death  of  all 
the  original  trusteea,  a  new  board  was  instituted  by  the  survivors,  and  authorized 
to  receive  aU  dues  from  the  estate,  particularly  the  five  hundred  pounds  payable 
■ix  months  after  the  death  of  the  widow.  Every  thing  else  was  done,  which  was 
thought  necessary  in  "  disposing"  of  the  bequests  of  Governor  Hopkins.  These 
arrangemenlB  were  supposed  to  be  legal ;  and  their  legality  was  never  questioned 
in  Gonnecticnl 

On  bearing  of  the  death  of  Anne  HojJuns,  the  trustees  in  New  Haven  took 
some  measures  to  procure  the  five  hundred  pounds,  to  which  they  supposed  them- 
selves to  have  an  undoubted  claim.  But  in  the  meantime,  Henry  Dally,  the  exe- 
cutor and  residuary  legatee  of  Gk>vemor  Hopkins  hod  died,  and  his  executor  and 
the  heirs  at  law  allegM,  that  *^  after  all  the  just  allowances  made,  there  were  not 
assets  sufficient  to  nay  the  five  hundred  pounds,  etc."  Tlie  new  trustees  seem 
to  have  been  afraid  to  engage  m  a  chancery  suit,  as  they  must  have  been  at 
considerable  expense,  and  the  prospect  of  success  was  doubtful :  and  instead  of 
taking  prompt  measures  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  their  cUim,  sdfered  the 
time  to  paas  in  useless  deliberation.  In  this  state  of  things,  in  Michslmas  term, 
1708,  on  information  was  filed  by  the  attorney-general  m  behalf  of  the  ^  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  against  the  executor  of  Dally 
and  others ;  as  this  society  had  been  induced  to  nuike  an  attempt  to  obtain  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins'  bequest  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  themselves.  The  news  of  this 
movement  probably  reached  Cambridge  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  as  we  are 
told  by  President  Quincy,  that  in  June  1709,  the  corporation  took  measures  to 
secure  the  legacy  of  Edward  Hopkms,  by  appointing  Henry  Newman,  of  Ion- 
don,  their  agent. 

Mr.  Newman  was  evidently  an  active  and  fiuthful  agent,  as,  on  the  9th  of  the 
following  July,  the  cause  came  to  a  hearing ;  and  reference  was  made  to  a  master 
in  chancery,  without  doubt  at  Mr.  Newman's  instance,  "  to  take  an  account  of  the 
assets  of  the  said  Edward  Hopkins'  estate,  liable  to  the  said  five  hundred  pounds, 
etc. ;"  **  and  m  case  the  said  five  hundred  pounds  should  be  recovered,  it  was 
ordered  and  decreed,  that  the  same  should  be  paid  and  applied  to  the  school  or 
college  in  New  England  for  the  breeding  up  cJT  scholars  there  in  the  study  of 
divinity,  according  to  the  will  of  the  said  Edward  Hopkins,  and  in  order  thereto, 
the  master  was  to  examine  witnesses,  or  write  to  New  England,  to  be  informed, 
whether  there  was  such  school  or  college  there ;  and  if  not,  then  what  other  school 
or  college  was  there,  and  on  what  purposes  founded,  and  to  state  to  this  court  how 
he  finds  the  same."  On  the  10th  of  February,  1710-1 1 ,  the  master  reported  that 
there  were  sufficient  assets  to  pay  the  legacy,  and  "  that  there  was  about  sixty  or 
seventy  years  affo.  and  now  is,  a  school  and  college  at  CSambridge  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  calledlBuffvard  Gdlc^,  and  that  about  ten  years  since,  there  was,  and 
is,  a  small  building  made  contiguous  to  the  same,  and  called  Stoughton  College.*' 
On  the  7ih  of  Manh  following,  his  lordship,  the  Lord  Keeper  Hutwurt,  decreed, 
that  the  five  hundred  pounds,  with  interest  from  June  10th,  1700,  to  this  date, 
being  six  months  from  the  death  of  Anne  Hopkins,  should  be  '*  hud  out  in  a  pur- 
chase of  lands  in  New  England  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel,  but  the  trust  is  to  be  declared  in  the  deeds  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  coDege  and  grammar  school  at  Cambridge  in  New  England." 

The  direction  of  the  will  is.  that  **  five  hundred  pounds  be  made  over  into  New 
England,"  "  and  conveyed  mto  the  hands  of  the  tinstees  beforementioned,  in 
fnrSier  prosecution  of  the  aforesaid  pi^lic  ends."  If  this  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  was  intended  for  Massabhusetts,  then,  why  was  not  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  intended  for  Biaasachusettsalso ;  nnce  both  were  vested  in  the  same 
trustees,  and  to  be  applied  by  them  to  the  same  "  public  ends  f "  and  the  trustees, 
therefore,  by  establishing  grammar  schools,  as  they  did,  in  Connecticut,  fell  into  a 
very  grievous  error.  But  if  these  legacies  were  intended  for  Maanohusetts,  it  is 
difficult  to  be  aoooanted  for,  that  G^emor  Hopkins  should  have  named  all  hia 
trustees  among  his  most  intimate  friends  in  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  not  a 
part  of  them  at  least  in  Boston  or  Cambridge ;  so  that  the  interests  of  the  college, 
the  principal  object  of  his  benofioenoe,  might  be  properly  looked  after.  Governor 
Hopkins  most  have  hoea  aware,  especially  after  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Davenport  that  the  trustees  named,  being  all  in  New  Haven  tfid  Hartford,  would 
vndeiltand  the  wOl,  just  as  they  hi  fact  understood  it    If  the  testator  intended. 
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that  a  part  of  his  beqaest  should  be  given  to  a  college  in  New  Haren,  imt  that 
the  trustees  should  have  power  to  bestow  a  part  of  it  also  on  other  institatioDs,  if 
tliey  saw  fit  so  to  do,  hLs  selection  of  trustees  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at ; 
but  if  he  intended  that  Harvard  Cdle^  should  be  the  principal  object  of  his 
bounty,  the  seledion  of  trustees,  such  as  it  is,  without  any  mention  of  that  college, 
IB  wholly  unaccountable.    If  the  ttustoes  had  all  been  named  in  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  tl^  language  of  the  will  in  other  respects  had  been  the  same  as  it  is. 
would  any  part  of  Sxe  bequest  ever  have  come  to  Conneotient  ?    The  trustees  of 
the  lefinoy  in  Massachusetts,  in  their  letter  to  Lord  Chancellor  Haroourt,  speak 
of  ^'  Mr.  Bdward  Hopkins's  charity-legacy  to  the  school  and  cdlege  in  New  Eng- 
land," as  if  much  depended  on  the  use,  in  the  will,  of  the  dtfiniU  artieU;  when 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  form  of  expression  there  used,  was  not  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  a  particular  grammar  school,  or  a  particular  coll^pe,  bat 
to  distinguish  the  grammar  school  and  college  from  other  schools  and  other  places 
of  instruction.    But  if  the  trustees  are  correct,  then  the  whole  of  both  bequesfeB 
belong  to    Harvard  College,  and  the  grammar  school  in  Cambridge :  and  this, 
with  ue  inerolicable  appointment  of  trustees,  as  mentioned  above,  solely  in  Coo- 
necticnt  and  New  Haven.    We  would  ask  in  conclusion,  whether  the  inter|Hreta- 
tion  of  Governor  Hopkins's  language,  by  trustees  appointed  by  himself,  oonaider- 
mg  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  him,  and  their  known  character  fix  hon- 
esty and  integrity,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  evidence  amounting  to  all  but 
proof,  of  what  was  the  testator's  ^'true  intent  and  purpose  T' 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  &vor  the  original  construction  of  the  will, 
and  which  without  question  would  have  prevailed  in  determining  the  disposition 
of  the  five  hundred  pounds,  had  the  death  of  tike  widow  preceded  the  deadi  of 
the  first  trustees.  Without  deciding  any  thing  on  this  point,  we  think  that  we 
are  warranted  in  saying,  that  Preddent  Quincy,  bv  using  tlie  words  "'  beneficence''' 
and  "  bequest"  in  such  connections  as  he  has  done,  vriVt  leave  most  readers  to 
infer,  Uiat  Grovemor  Hopkins  had  the  intention  to  make  a  direct  donation  to 
Harvard  College,  which  does  not  appear  from  the  will,  or,  as  we  believe,  from 
ai^  other  source.  His  place  of  residence,  fiunily  aQianoe,  personal  friendahips, 
and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Davenport,  give  to  this  subject  a  very  di£krent  aspect.  Mr. 
Savage,  in  his  Notes  on  Winthrop's  Journal,  says,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
&ct,  that  "  Harvard  College  has  enjoyed  Grovemor  Hopkins'  legacy  jointly  witii 
the  grammar  school  in  Cambridge,  since  1714."  If  Rodent  Quhicy  had  em* 
ployed  the  same  form  of  statement,  we  should  have  considered  it  wholly  unne- 
cessary to  enter  on  this  detail.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  one  instance  the  author, 
in  speaking  of  this  bequest,  has  used  language  entirely  correct  \  where  he  says, 
that  the  "five  hundred  pounds  vested  in  trustees,  was  destined  to  find  its  uphert* 
of  usefulness  in  Harvard  College  or  the  vicinity.''  This  is  true ;  but  to  moet 
readers,  without  explanations,  which  the  author  has  not  made,  this  sentence*, 
though  undoubtedly  introduced  to  meet  the  point  we  have  insisted  on,  must  ap> 
pear  very  obscure,  or  rather  enigmatical.  With  the  long  ellipses  supplied,  thi^ 
passage  will  read  as  follows:— 4he  parts  understood  h&ns  printed  in  t(a/t>«. 
**  Five  hundred  pounds  vested  in  trustees  in  New  Haven  a$ia  Connecticut,  and  to 
be  by  them  disposed  of,  was  destined,  through  a  course  of  evertts  never  contem- 
plated by  the  teetator  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees  in  Massachusetts,  an') 
to  find  its  sphere  of  usefulness  in  Harvard  Coll^  and  the  vicinity."  This  is  a 
concise,  but,  as  we  believe,  a  true  account  of  the  final  disposition  of  this  legacy. 

While  we  can  not  acqmesce  in  any  construction  of  the  language 
of  the  will  which  assigns  the  bequest  of  £500,  as  specially  so  intend- 
ed bj  Governor  Hopkins,  to  Massachusetts-^while  we  can  not  see 
the  right  of  directing  a  master  in  chancery  to  find  the  school  or 
cdlege  in  New  England  for  the  bringing  up  of  scholars  there  in  the 
study  of  divinity^and  if  found,  of  applying  the  funds  exclusively  to 
that  particular  school, — and  while  we  can  see  th«  most  obvious  rea- 
sons for  regarding  the  prior  declarations,  the  former  residence  and 
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relations  of  the  testator,  and  the  actual  residence  and  action  of  the 
trustees  named  in  the  will,  as  evidence  of  his  'Urue  intent  and 
purpose,"  and  especially  for  instituting  an  inquiry  as  to  the  destina- 
Uon  of  the  bequest  of  £500  given  by  these  trustees,  to  whom  the 
whole  of  his  educational  bequests  were  left  "  in  foil  assurance  of 
their  trust  and  faithfulness  in  disposing  of  the  same,'' — and  when 
ascertained,  as  it  would  have  been  under  seal  properly  authenticated, 
to  have  so  applied  the  bequest, — we  do  not  regret  that  a  portion  of 
the  bounty  of  another*  of  the  honored  Governors  of  Connecticut  was 
destined,  not  by  express  language  of  the  will,  or  the  action  of  trus- 
tees named  in  it,  but  by  the  construction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  England,  to  find  its  sphere  of  usefulness  in  Harvard  College,  and 
the  Cambridge  Grammar  School.  We  agree  cordially  in  ihe  senti- 
nients  expressed  by  Prof.  Kingsley  at  the  close  pf  his  remarks  on 
the  above  language  of  Pres.  €tuincy: — "We  should  feel  that 
great  injustice  had  been  done  us,  if  any  one  should  infer  from  what 
has  now  been  said,  that  we  are  at  all  disturbed,  or  indulge  in  any 
repining,  at  the  direction  which  was  given  to  any  portion  of  the 
bequests  of  Governor  Hopkins.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that 
we  could  assign  numerous  substantial  reasons,  why  we  are  especial- 
ly satisfied  with  the  destination  of  that  part  of  them,  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  Harvard  College.  One  will  be  sufficient.  Among 
the  causes  which  have  operated  to  make  Connecticut  what  it  has 
been,  and  isynone  was  more  efficient,  through  a  large  portion  of  the 

*  Governor  Eaton  of  the  Colony  of  New  Hayen,  gave  £40  to  the  school  at  Cambridge  m 
early  as  1642,  and  Ourdon  Saitonstall,  who  was  Governor  of  CouD«cticut  in  1706,  left  by  will 
£100.  His  widow  Mrs.  Mary  Saltonstall,  in  1730,  left  a  bequest  of  JBIOOO.  The  ancestor. 
Sir  Richard  Saltonsiall,  gave  £104  in  1658,  and  his  son,  the  fcther  of  Gov.  Saltonstall,  gave 
£320.  The  Colony  of  Connecticut  voted  £10  toward  a  fellowship  for  I6S3,  and  the  citizens 
there  contrtbated  daring  the  first  eight  years  of  the  existence  of  the  college  £39,  of  which 
£30.17  were  collected  in  Hartford— more  than  a  third  as  lugt  as  the  contributions  made  by 
Boston,  in  the  same  time.  The  citizens  of  New  Haven  Colony  contributed  within  the  same 
.  period  £3Sj  of  which  £17  was  collected  in  New  Haven.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
the  cause  of  higher  education  in  Connecticut,  that  the  college  of  Cambridge  was  not  so  liber- 
ally eudowed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  or  by  individuals,  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  constant  appeals  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  for  aid.  These  annual  appeals 
kept  alive  a  feeling  and  intelligence  on  the  subject,  which  might  otherwise  have  died  out 
amid  the  chilling  and  depressing  influences  ot  pioneer  life.  There  is  great  danger,  in  all  new 
settlements,  of  the  second  generation,  on  account  of  not  enjoying  the  same  or  equal  educa- 
tkAial  advantages.  (iiUing  below  the  flnt ;  and  of  the  third,  below  the  second,  until  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  and  opportunities  of  leisure  are  improved  by  the  few  to  establish  schools, 
academies,  libraries,  and  colleges.  Connecticut  and  New  England  generally  was  saved  from 
the  operation  of  this  law  of  colonisation,  by  the  wise  forecast  and  peculiar  character  of 
the  first  settlers.  But  for  the  bet,  that  Eaton  and  Haynes,  and  Winthrop  and  Hopkins,  were 
practically  well  educated  men,  and  Hooker,  and  Stone,  and  Davenport,  and  others,  had  en- 
joyed the  oppoftunltlet  of  a  grammar  «hool  and  university  education,  the  first  beginnings 
of  our  history  would  have  been  vastly  different,  and  a  night  of  barbarism  had  shutdown  on 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  children— from  which  only  prodigious  efforts  on  the  part 
of  good  men  and  wise  statesmen  could  have  led  them  oat. 
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first  century  after  its  colonization,  than  Harvard  College.  It  was 
this  early  seminary,  which  kept  alive  the  lamp  of  knowledge  lighted 
by  the  first  emigrants,  and  gave  such  a  form  and  consistence  to 
the  institutions  of  this  new  commonwealth,  that  the  benefits  which 
flowed  from  this  literary  fountain  must  be  experienced  for  ages  to 
come.  It  was  this  seminary  that  enabled  the  people  of  Connecti* 
cut  to  deserve  the  high  eulogy  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  Charles  II.,  in  1665,  that  they  had  "a  scholar  to  their  minister 
in  every  town  or  village."  But  it  was  not  merely  in  furnishing  a 
well  informed  clergy,  that  the  influence  of  Harvard  College  was 
felt  in  Connecticut  Many  of  the  principal  magistrates,  instructors 
of  youth,  and  private  citizens  whose  influence  extended  in  various 
ways  to  every  class  of  the  community,  came  furnished  to  act  their 
seveml  parts  from  the  same  institution.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  Yale  College  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  the  sons  of  Har* 
vard.  If  Harvard  College  had  not  been  established,  Yale  C<^1^^ 
would  never  have  had  a  being.  Not  but  that  some  institution  for 
instruction  in  the  Uberal  arts  would,  after  a  course  of  years,  have 
arisen  in  Connecticut ;  but  it  would  have  been  under  very  diflferent 
auspices,  and  with  quite  another  class  of  effects.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  can  not  but  aflford  high  satisfaction  to  every  individual  of 
Connecticut  capable  of  forming  a  just  opinion  on  this  subject,  thai 
such  decisive  proof  exists  of  the  estimation  in  which  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  held  in  this  community  by  the  first  planters  pf  Connecti- 
cut, and  several  succeeding  generations.  Their  sense  of  its  value 
is  manifest  in  the  small  voluntary  contributions  of  towns  while  the 
institution  was  in  its  infancy ;  and,  for  the  time,  liberal  donations 
of  individuals.  Not  that  we  would  represent  the  assistance  early 
afforded  to  Harvard  College  from  Connecticut,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  benefits  received,  for  we  do  not  suppose  that  such  good  is  to 
be  estimated  in  pounds  sterling ;  but  reference  is  made  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  proof  which  exists  of  the  early  regaxd  for  literature 
in  the  two  colonies,  when  there  stand  conspicuous  among  the  early 
patrons  of  Harvard,  Governor  Eaton,  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven, 
Governor  Hopkins,  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, — and  with  the 
explanations  made,  there  is  no  objection  to  his  being  styled  apation, 
— and  Governor  SaltonstaU  of  Connecticut  after  the  two  original 
colonies  were  united. ' 

We  will  close  our  protracted  notice  of  the  educational  bequests  of 
Governor  Hopkins,  with  a  brief  but  just  and  touching  tribute  to  the 
life  and  character  and  services  of  the  donor,  by  Hon.  I.  W.  Stuart,  in 
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hu  sketches  of  "  Hartford  in  ths  Oldm  TitneJ^  over  the  BigDatore  of 
SoAYA*  in  the  Hartford  Courant 

^  Edward  Hopkins  was  a  man  fervid  in  his  religions  feelings,  and 
nnoommonly  exact  in  his  religious  observances  both  in  public  and  in 
private.  His  last  words,  in  a  letter  written  from  London,  just  before 
his  death — "^  How  often  have  I  pleased  myself  with  thoughts  of  a  joy 
ful  visit  with  my  father  Eaton.  I  remember  with  what  pleasure  he 
came  down  the  street,  that  he  might  meet  me  when  I  came  from 
Hartford  to  New  Haven ;  bat  with  how  much  greater  {Measure  shall 
we  shortly  mtet  one  another  in  heaven," — breathe  a  spirit  of  love  and 
resignatioii,  and  express  a  pleasing  reminiscence  of  his  life  in  Conneo- 
ticnt.  To  have  aided  in  founding  a  Colony — not  for  conquest^  our 
fiUhers  thought  not  of  that,  nor  for  riches,  they  had  no  lust  for  gold, 
but  for  freedom  and  for  iaith-^to  have  guided  an  infant  State  with 
watchfulness  and  with  wisdom  fur  many  years — ^to  have  freely  helped 
its  necessities,  and  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  the  wants  of  the  church, 
from  the  eamingis  of  his  own  industry  and  the  gifis  of  fortune — U> 
have  been  ever  active  and  faithful  for  good,  though  feeble  in  body 
from  wasting  disease — ^to  have  been  hopeful  and  trustful,  though 
sorely  tried  by  domestic  affliction — ^to  have  been  prudent,  generous, 
dutiful,  and  affectionate — ^to  have  looked  ever  in  humility,  and  prayer, 
and  gratitude,  to  the  source  of  all  human  strength ;  such  is  the  bead- 
roll  of  duties  done,  and  virtues  shown,  which  the  Spirit  of  Hopkins 
had  to  tell  ove^  at  the  Bar  of  final  account" 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  the  educational  bequests 
of  Qovemor  Hopkins,  we  have  briefly  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
the  requisitions  of  the  law  of  1668,  requiring  the  head  towns  of  the 
several  counties  to  maintain  a  '^  grammar  school,''  were  complied 
with  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  We  will  now  notice  briefly 
the  doings  of  the  towns  of  New  London  and  Fairfield  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

In  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  settlement  of  New  London,  there 
is  very  little  on  record  in  respect  to  schools.f  In  1678,  the  law  of 
the  Assembly,  requiring  that  every  town  of  thirty  families  should 
maintain  a  school  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write,  was  copied 
into  the  town  book,  and  a  committeeoffive  men  chosen^  consider 

aa0a^.«_^B^..aM^_^>a_— ^—•••^^i^>'»«-^Ki^— ^>^-^»^'^B>i^-'— ^'•"••^■••i"a*^i^M^n^>'>^*'>^>^iA^-^>~i'>«^— — »^M»^*>^^ 

*  TheM  intercflUnff  and,  where  the  rabject  and  occasion  demanded  k,  tralj  eloquent 
■ketches,  are  now  published  In  a  Tohime  of  ^6  paces,  bj  F.  A  Brown,  Hartford,  with  the 
tltla  of**  BcjKVA'B  ButTvow  »  no  Ounir  Tms :  FIni  Thtrtj  Tears  ;*'  with  UlastntioflS 
by  W.  M .  B.  HarUej. 

t  History  of  Nnr  London,  firora  1612  to  18GB.  By  Vtancls  Ifanwarliw  Caalkfna.  We  are 
Indebted  to  this  tntsresKlnc  work  for  mostof  the  Innmation  respecting  the  Grammar  School 
of  New  London. 
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of  some  effectual  means  to  procure  a  schoolmaster."  In  1698, 
this  school  seems  to  have  been  merged  in  the  county  or  free  gram- 
mar school,  required  by  the  law  of  1772,  by  the  following  vote  of 
Dec.  U: 

^  Voted  tliat  the  Towne  Granti  <me  halfe  penny  in  mony  upon  the  liste  of 
Kftate  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of  a  free  Scboole  that  ahaU  teabh  ChiOdren  tu 
Reade  Write  and  Cypher  and  ye  Latin  Tongue,  which  School  shall  be  kept  two- 
thirds  of  the  yeare  on  the  West  side  and  one  third  part  of  the  yeare  on  the  East 
aide  of  the  river.    By  Beading  ia  intended  aooh  Children  aa  are  in  their  psalten." 

For  the  support  of  this  school,  the  revenue  of  an  estsrte  bequeathed 
to  the  town  in  1673,  by  Robert  Bartlett,*  in  a  nuncupative  will 
made  in  presence  of  some  of  the  selectmen  and  other  respectable 
persons,  to  be  improved  for  the  support  of  a  school  where  the  poor 
of  the  town  might  be  instructed.  In  1698,  the  first  Bartlett  com- 
mittee to  look  after  the  estate  was  appointed,  and  in  1701  the  first 
regular  Grammar  and  Latin  School  was  established,  to  the  support 
of  which  the  sum  allowed  by  law  out  of  the  country  rate,  (40<.  in 
evexy  £1000,)  and  the  income  of  the  Bartlett  Estate  were  assigned 
— the  latter  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  residue  of  the  expense 
was  assessed  in  the  way  of  tuition,  payable  by  the  parents  and 
masters  of  the  scholars. 

In  1702,  the  rents  of  the  ferry  (to  Qroton,)  afler  1705,  were  ap- 
propriated, "  forever,"  as  part  of  the  yearly  salary  of  ^  the  master 
of  a  grammar  school  which  shall  be  kept  in  this  town." 

In  1713,  application  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  for  per- 
mission to  dispose  of  the  Bartlett  lands ;  this  was  granted.  By  a 
special  act  of  May  14th,  the  Assembly  vested  the  title  of  those  lands 
in  certain  feoffees,  to  wit,  ^  Richard  Christopher,  Jonathan  Prentis, 
John  Plumbe,  John  Richards,  and  James  Rogere,  Jun.,  and  their 
heire  forever,  for  the  use  of  a  public  Latin  school  in  the  town  of 
New  London." 

The  lands  were  accordingly  sold  to  the  immediate  benefit,  but 
to  the  ultimate  depreciation  of  the  fund.  If  it  could  have  remained 
in  landed  estate  for  a  century,  and  be  improved  as  such,  its  sale 
and  reinvestment  would  have  constituted  an  ample  endowment  for 
a  public  school  of  the  highest  grade.  The  same  reckless  policy 
—of  sacrificing  the  distant,  but  largest  good,  to  the  more  pressing 
claims  of  a  lower  but  present  advantage,  was  pursued  in  reference 
to  the  grant  by  the  General  Court,  in  1690,  of  six  hundred  acres 
of  land  toward  the  support  of  the  county  grammar  school — as  will 

'  of  Robert  Bartlett,  nothing  it  known  except  that  be  waa  a  "  loaelj  man,"  witboot  wift, 
children,  or  near  reUuiTea;  that  he  inherited  the  property  of  hia  brother,  who  died  about 
166S,  without  children— and  that  he  remembered  In  makiof  hIa  extempore  will,  one  Gabriel 
Harria,  who  bad  shown  him  Icindneaa  In  hia  aiekneai.  See  Oaolkint*  History  of  New 
London. 
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be  seen  in  the  following  vote,  passed  in  town  meeting,  March  5, 
1721-2 : 

Whereas,  the  town  by  the  settlement  thereof  doth  in  great  part  consist  of 
ftrmers  many  of  whom  are  not  able  to  go  throogh  the  charges  of  keeping 
their  ohildren  to  school  in  the  town  plot : — ^And  whereas  the  school  in  the  town 
plot  hath  been  a  yery  considerable  charge,  being  a  Grammar  school,  so  that  the 
town  hath  not  been  so  well  able  to  maintain  two  schools: — ^but  wnereas  now 
Providence  hath  so  ordered  that  we  have  got  our  600  acres  of  school  land  settled, 
which  was  given  by  the  country  to  the  grammar  school,  which  if  sold  with  the  in- 
terest of  tlua  money,  and  the  interest  of  the  money  left  by  Mr.  Bartlett  to  oar 
school,  which  s^  Bartlett  did  desire  that  the  estate  left  by  him  might  be  improved 
for  the  help  of  the  leamins  of  children  that  their  parents  was  not  well  able  to  learn 
them,  and  this  town  considering  the  great  necessity  of  education  to  children,  botli 
for  the  advantage  of  their  fiitnre  state  and  towards  their  oomfortaUe  subsistenoe  ia 
the  world,  and  being  satisfied  that  if  the  school  land  were  sold,  we  may  set  up  a 
school  or  schools  among  our  fiumers,  doth  appoint  the  deputies  of  the  town  to  make 
application  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  town  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  in  May 
next,  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  grant  this  town  liberty  to  appoint  trustees  oif 
the  school,  who  may  have  power  to  sell  the  land,  and  let  the  money  upon  intercKt 
for  the  use  aforesaid. 

This  application  to  the  General  Assembly  was  refused,  but  in 
1723,  another  petition  was  presented,  in  which  the  petitioners  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  that  the  children  of  the  town  should  be 
taught  ^  reading  and  other  learning,  and  to  know  their  duty  toward 
God  and  man,"  for  the  furtherance  of  which  ends  they  had  <<  set- 
tled another  school  in  the  remote  part  of  the  town,  which  goeth  on 
with  good  success,"  but  which,  they  say,  can  not  be  kept  up,  and 
the  peace  of  the  town  preserved,  imless  the  land  is  sold.  This  pe- 
tition was  granted.  The  income  of  the  purchase  money  amounted 
in  1725,  to  £120 ;  one  half  of  which  sum  was  appropriated  to  the 
town  grammar  school,  and  the  remainder  among  the  district 
schooLi.  In  1726,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts  made  an 
effoft  xB  direct  the  avails  of  the  Bartlett  fund  to  their  own  schools. 
In  1733,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee to  manage  the  school  funds  of  the  town.  The  management 
of  the  fund  seems  to  have  been  a  bone  of  contention  in  town  meet- 
ings from  the  outset,  and  not  being  sufficient  to  maintain  a  good 
pubUc  school,  a  number  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  citizens  as- 
sociated themselves  together  in  1770,  and  were  incorporated  in 
1774,  to  establish  a  Union  School  to  furnish  facilities  for  a  thorough 
English  education,  and  the  classical  preparation  necesssary  for 
entering  college.  To  the  mastership  of  this  school,  a  succession 
of  well  educated  teachers,  nearly  all  of  them  college  graduates, 
were  appointed  for  nearly  a  half  century ;  and,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  school  was  frequented  by  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  educated,  and  the  Public  or  Bartlett  Grammar  School  dwindled 
away  into  a  common  school 
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To  give  a  finishing  blow  not  onlj  to  the  Pablic  Grammar  Schod, 
but  to  the  conmion  schools  generally  in  New  London,  a  female 
academy  was  established  in  1799  by  families  of  social  influence 
and  wealth,  and  around  this  new  institution,  and  the  union  school, 
were  gathered  the  best  educational  interest  of  the  community,  and 
the  common  schools  became  common,  very  common^  in  a  sense  not 
intended  by  the  law.  In  this  state  they  continued,  until  18^6, 
when  Thomas  S.  Perkins,  Esq.,  began  to  labor  for  their  improve- 
ment. From  that  time  there  has  been  a  gmdual  advance,  until 
this  date,  (1853,)  when  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  Bartlett 
Grammar  School  will  take  its  place  as  the  crowning  feature  of  a 
system  of  public  schools,*  made  free  by  the  income  of  public  funds, 
and  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  town. 

Of  the  county  grammar  or  Latin  school,  which  the  town  of 
Fairfield  was  required,  by  the  act  of  1672,  as  well  as  the  other 
^  head  towns,"  to  set  up,  we  can  not  give  a  detailed  history.  In 
1677,  the  Supreme  Couit  recommended  the  County  Court  to  grant 
a  portion  of  their  county  revenue,  by  customs,  fines,  &c.,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  school.  In  1709,  the  six  hundred  acres  of  land 
appropriated  in  1672  for  the  benefit  of  this  school,  and  to  no  other 
use  whatever,  were  laid  out  on  the  north  line  of  Fairfield,  and  in 
1722  were  sold  and  the  avails  applied  according  to  law.  What 
has  become  of  the  fund,  neither  record  or  tradition  can  now  show-*- 
but  that  it  helped  for  a  time  to  maintain  a  county  school  in  Fair- 
field, may  be  inferred  from  a  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
G^eral  Assembly  in  1752,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  ^the  school, 
that  time  out  of  mind  among  us,  has  been  called  the  Grammar 
School"  has  so  very  small  an  interest  for  its  support,  that  they  ask 
for  advice  and  encouragement  in  carrying  it  on  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  their  neighbors.  The  committee  to  whom  the  me- 
morial was  referred,  recommended  the  appropriation  of  so  much  of 
the  excise  money,  raised  within  the  county  of  Fairfield  from 
*^  retailing  strong  liquors"  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  a 
school  of  the  grade  required  by  law.  The  proposition  was  not 
adopted  by  either  house,  and,  as  if  the  bare  suggesticm  of  an  appro- 
priation in  a  shape  so  questionable  was  enough  to  extinguish  the 
school  forever,  this  is  its  last  appearance  on  the  records  of  the  Gen- 


*  In  1849,  Leonard  Balkley,  Uie  iaat  aurrlTor  of  Capt  duurlM  Balklej,  and  a  dMcendant 
<ti  Rer.  Oerdiam  BuUcley,  aeeood  minlAer  of  the  town,  left  the  halk  of  hla  attata  to  certaia 
tniateea,  to  found  a  free  aohool  for  boya,  with  a  limitation,  that  tlie  Income  la  to  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  with  the  principal,  until  the  whole  amonote  to  9S0fi00.  Here  will  aoon  be  aa 
opportunity  to  carrj  the  free  education  of  boje  higher  than  can  now  be  done  In  any  eziatlng 
public  achool  in  New  London.  An  Institution  can  be  eatabUahed  which  ahall  rlTal  the  Put* 
Bam  Ftee  School  tn  NewburTport,  Masaachuaetta. 
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eial  Assembly.  Possibly,  the  establishment  of  the  "  Staples'  Free 
School,"  within  what  was  then  the  town  of  Fairfield,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  ^  a  large  estate  left  in  1781  by  Samuel  Staples  in  trust,^ 
"  for  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth  in  useful  knowledge, 
and  learning,"  and  especially  such  as  are  sober,  studious,  and  poor, 
may  have  superseded  the  county  grammar  school ;  or  more  prob- 
ably, the  reputation  of  the  academy  started  by  Dr.  Dwight,  on  his 
settlement  as  minister  at  Green  Farms,  or  Greenfield  Hill,  in  1 783, 
and  maintained  by  him  until  his  removal  to  New  Haven,  in  1796, 
to  enter  on  the  duties  of  president  of  Yale  College, — for  the  time  ab- 
sorbed the  higher  educational  interest  and  influence  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Dr.  Dwights'  school  soon  attained  a  high  reputa- 
tion, not  only  in  Connecticut,  but  throughout  the  country,  and  was 
attended  by  persons  of  both  sexes ;  and  to  him  is  the  female  sex 
and  society,  indebted  for  one  of  the  earhest,  if  not  the  earliest  effort 
to  give  a  broad,  thorough,  and  liberal  culture  to  young  ladies,  as 
well  as  to  young  men,  in  the  same  institution.  The  present 
academy  in  Fairfield  was  incorporated  in  1 804. 

For  some  cause  or  reason  the  county  grammar  school  did  not,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  meet  the  higher  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  towns ;  and  academies  were  established  and  in- 
corporated for  this  purpose,  which  were  sustained  by  the  tuition  of 
the  scholars. 

We  have  thus  traced  with  some  care,  the  history  of  the  county 
grammar  schools  established  in  1672,  because  they  constituted  a 
part  of  the  common  school  system  down  to  1798,  when  they, 
together  with  the  town  grammar  school,  were  superseded  in  the 
law  by  a  provision  authorizing,  not  obliging,  each  school  society  to 
establish  a  school  of  a  higher  order. 

We  now  resume  our  history  of  common  schools  from  1 665  to 
1700. 

In  1677,  it  is  ordered,  "if  any  county  town  shall  neglect  to  keep  a 
Latin  school  according  to  order,  there  shall  be  paid  a  fine  often  pounds 
by  the  said  county  town  to  the  next  town  in  the  county  that  will  keep 
a  Latin  school  in  it."  And  this  fine  is  to  be  paid  annually  until  the 
fine  is  complied  with ;  and  the  grand-jury  are  to  make  presentments 
to  the  county  court  of  all  breaches  of  the  order. 

In  1678,  '*  every  town,  when  the  Lord  shall  have  increased  their 
families  to  thirty  in  number,  shall  have  and  maintain  a  school  to  teach 
children  to  read  and  write,"  on  the  penalty  expressed  in  the  former  law. 

In  1600,  it  was  enacted  as  follows : 

Tills  court  observing  that  notwithstajicling  the  former  orders  made  for  the  eda- 
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ottion  of  bhildren  and  aorvBiita,  there  are  many  penons  unable  to  read  the  "Bag- 
liah  tongne,  and  thereby  unable  to  read  the  Hdy  Word  of  Grod,  and  the  good 
laws  of  this  colony,  and  U  m  hereby  ordained,  thiat  all  parents  and  martera  ahaU 
canse  their  ehildren  and  aenranti  as  they  are  capable,  to  read  distinctly  the  Eng- 
liah  tongne,  and  that  the  grand-jury  men  in  each  town  do  onoe  in  the  year,  at 
least,  visit  eaoh  family  they  snspeot  to  neglect  this  order,  and  satisfy  themselTes 
that  all  children  under  age,  and  senranti  in  snbh  suspected  &milies,  can  read  well 
the  English  tongne,  or  in  good  procedare  to  learn  the  same  or  not,  and  if  they 
find  any  soch  children  or  servants  not  taught  as  their  years  are  capable  ol^  they 
shall  return  the  names  of  the  parents  or  masters  of  the  said  children  to  the  next 
county  court,  when  the  said  parents  or  masterB  shall  be  fined  twenty  shillingi  for 
each  child  or  servant  whose  teaching  is  thus  neglected  according  to  this  order. 
After  the  order  of  1690 — unless  it  sluU  appear  to  the  satiefiiction  d^the  court  that 
the  said  neglect  is  not  voluntary,  but  necessitated  by  the  incf^tacity  of  the  parents, 
or  masters,  or  their  neighbors  to  cause  them  to  be  taught  as  aforesaid,  or  the  in- 
capacity of  the  said  children  or  servants  to  learn. 

In  the  revised  edition  of  Uie  laws  completed*  in  1700,  and  printed  in 
1702,  the  "  Act  for  Educating  Children"  remains  as  in  the  code  of  1 650, 
with  the  following  provision  regarding  stubborn  or  rebelliouB  children : 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  ^.,  That  whatsoever  child  or  servant  within  this 
colony,  upon  complaint,  shall  be  convicted  of  any  stubborn  or  rebellious  carriage 
against  their  parents  or  governors,  any  two  assistants  or  justices  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  commit  such  person  or  persons  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, there  to  remain  under  hard  labor  and  severe  punishment  so  long  as  they 
shall  judge  meet. 

The  act  concerning  ''  Schools,**  is  modified  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

^a  Act  for  Appointing  Schoole,  and  for  the  Encouragement  of  Sehooimaetere. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Ootemor,  Council  and  Repreeentativee,  convened  m 
General  Court  or  Aeeembly,  and  it  ie  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  authority 
of  the  sofiM,  That  every  town  within  this  colony,  having  the  number  of  seventy 
h<N]8cholders  or  upwards,  shall  be  constantly  provided  of  a  sufficient  schoolmaster 
to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write ;  and  every  town  having  a  less 
number  of  househotders  than  seventy,  shall  yearly  from  year  to  year,  be  provided 
of  a  sufficient  schoolmaster,  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  write  and  read  for 
one  half  of  the  year.  And  also  there  shall  be  a  grammar  school  set  up  in  every 
head  town,  of  the  several  counties  in  this  colony,  vie,  in  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
New  London,  and  Fairfield,  and  some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation,  well 
instructed  in  the  tongues,  procured  to  keep  such  school. 

And  for  the  Encouragement  and  Maintenance  ofeuch  Schoolmattere, 

It  ie  further  enacted  by  the  authority  etforeeaidy  That  the  inhabitants  of  each 
town  in  this  colony,  shall  annually  pay  forty  shillings  ibr  eveiy  thousand  pounds 
in  their  respective  county  lists,  and  proportionably  for  lesser  sums,  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster  in  the  town  where  the  same  is  levied ;  and  in 
such  towns  where  the  said  levy  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  the  muntenanoe  of  a 
suitable  schoolmaster,  and  there  is  not  any  estate  given  by  any  charitable  persons, 
or  not  sufficient  together  with  the  levy  aforesaid  for  that  use,  in  eveiy  such  place 
a  sufficient  maintenance  shall  be  made  up,  the  one  half  thereof  by  the  inhabitants 
of  such  town,  and  the  other  half  thereof  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  the  chil- 

*  The  work  was  eommenced  to  1G06,  bf  appotntinf  John  Alljn,  James  FItchf  sad  Elesser 
KUnberlyt  the  two  latter  aaaictants,  and  the  former  secretary,  a  committee  to  revbe  all  the 
lawa  of  the  colony,  ''and  to  consider  what  alterations  were  necetaary  to  render  them  more 
•(ftctoal  in  maintaining  rifhteoasneta,  and  promoting  the  weat  and  prosperity  of  the  people.** 
The  work  was  completed  in  1700,  and  owing  to  some  delay  In  procuring  a  printer  for  the 
colony,  it  was  not  printed  till  1702,  when  it  waa  executed  by  Samuel  Green,  In  Boston.  In 
1717,  thia  revision,  with  the  acts  then  in  force  which  had  been  passed  rinee  17D0,  was  reprinted 
by  Timothy  Green,  at  New  London,  a  son  of  the  printer  of  the  first  editioiL 
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dnn  that  go  to  sohool :  unleM  any  town  agree  otherwiae.  And  when,  and  so 
often  aa  the  treasorer  aends  forth  hia  warranti  for  levying  the  ooontiT  ratee,  he 
ahaU  also  together  with  the  coontry  rate,  aaaesa  the  inhabitanta  of  the  aeyeral 
towna  in  this  aolony,  the  aud  som  of  forty  ahiUings  npon  oTeiy  thousand  pounds, 
and  proportionably  for  lesser  sums  in  their  country  lists,  adding  the  same  to  their 
respeotiye  proportions  of  the  ooimtry  rate,  and  requiring  the  constables  to  levy 
the  said  assessmentB  upon  the  inhabitants  of  each  town  within  their  several  pre* 
oincts,  and  to  make  payment  thereof  to  the  schoohnaster  of  the  town  (if  any 
there  be)  where  the  iame  is  levied :  and  in  such  town  or  towns  where  there  is  no 
aehoolmaater  provided  aooording  to  law,  to  levy  the  said  asseannent,  and  to  pay 
the  same  into  the  county  treasury,  aa  a  fine  imposed  upon  such  town  for  their 
defect. 

Altoayt  provided^  That  no  town  ahaU  be  fined  for  want  of  a  achoolmaster  for 
one  month  only  in  one  year. 

In  this  brief  law  was  contained  the  essential  features  of  a  broad 
and  efficient  system  of  public  schools. 

PERIOD  HL 

raoK  1701  to  ISOO. 

From  the  account  already  ^ven,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  year 
1701,  the  legal  provision  for  the  education  of  children,  or  the  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  in  Connecticut,  embmced  the  following 
important  particulars : 

1.  An  obligation  on  every  parent  and  guardian  of  children,  <<  not 
to  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  to  have  a 
single  child  or  apprentice  imable  to  read  the  holy  word  of  God, 
and  the  good  laws  of  the  colony,"  and  also  '*  to  brmg  them  up  to 
some  lawful  calling  or  employment,''  under  a  penalty  for  each 
offense. 

2.  A  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  thousand  pounds  of  the  lists 
of  estates,  was  collected  in  every  town  with  the  annual  State  tax, 
and  payable  im>portionably  to  those  towns  only  which  should  keep 
their  schools  according  to  law. 

3.  A  common  school  in  every  town  having  over  seventy  families, 
kept  throughout  the  year,  and  in  every  town  with  less  than  seventy 
families,  kept  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year. 

4.  A  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  four  head  coimty  towns  to 
fit  youth  for  college,  two  of  which  grammar  schools  must  be  free. 

5.  A  collegiate  school,  toward  which  the  General  Court  made 
an  annual  appropriation  of  £120. 

6.  Provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians. 

The  school  therefore  embraced  every  fcuoaily  and  town,  all  classes 
of  children  and  youth,  and  all  the  then  recognized  grades  of  schools. 
There  were  no  select  or  sectarian  schools  to  classify  society  at  the 
roots,  but  all  children  were  regarded  with  equal  favor,  and  all 
brought  under  the  assimilating  influence  of  early  school  associa- 
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tions,  and  similar  school  privileges.  Here  was  the  foundation  laid, 
not  only  for  universal  education,  but  for-  a  practical,  political,  and 
social  equality,  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
any  other  State. 

In  1708,  it  is  enacted  that  <<  when  the  constables  in  the  seveml 
towns  have  levied  the  sum  of  40«.  upon  the  £1000  of  the  list,  they 
shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  committee  for  the  school  in  such  towns 
where  committees  are,  or  in  defect  of  such  officers,  to  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  on  their  order,"  provided  such  committee  or  selectmen 
give  certificate  to  improve  said  money  according  to  law.  This  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  appointment  of  a  school  committee,  distinct 
from  the  regular  officers  of  the  town.  The  provision  requiring  the 
money  collected  to  be  paid  as  above,  was  repealed  in  May  1726; 
re-enacted  in  1728,  and  repealed  again  in  1750. 

In  1711,  the  General  Assembly,  '^upon  consideration  of  the  great 
backwardness  and  neglect  among  the  people  of  this  colony  in  pay- 
ing the  40«.  upon  every  £1000  in  the  lists  of  estate  allowed  by  law 
for  the  supporting  and  keeping  of  schools,  do  order  and  enact  .that, 
for  the  year  last  past,  and  also  for  the  future,  until  this  Assembly 
shall  order  otherwise,  the  s^  sum  of  AOs.  (recovered  and  to  be  recov- 
ered as  county  pay)  upon  the  £1000,  and  at  that  rato  upon  the  lists 
of  estate  of  the  several  towns,  villages,  and  places  within  this  col- 
ony, shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  this 
colony,  to  the  committee  for  the  schools  respectively,  or  their  order, 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  said  towns,  villages,  and  places, 
and  to  be  paid  in  the  bills  of  credit,  two-thirds  that  sum  as  money." 

In  1712,  by  an  '^  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,"  it  is 
provided,  ^  that  all  the  parishes  which  axe  already  made,  or  shall 
hereafter  be  made  by  this  Assembly,  shall  have  to  the  bringing  up 
of  their  children  and  maintenance  of  a  school  in  some  fixed  place 
within  the  bounds  of  their  parish,  the  forty  shillings  in  every  thoU" 
sand  pounds  arising  in  the  list  of  estates  within  said  parish."  This 
is  the  first  recognition  of  parishes,  or  ecclesiastical  societies  in  the 
management  of  schools,  and  was  the  first  departure  from  the  New 
England  organization  of  common  or  public  schools.  By  this  act, 
however,  the  parishes  were  simply  made  school  districts,  and  were 
still  subordinate  to  the  town.  By  degrees  they  came  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  towns  in  the  system. 

In  1714,  by  an  '^ Act  for  the  Encouragement  and  better  Impropemint 
of  Town  Schoohy^  it  is  provided,  lest  a  neglect  ^^of  the  schools  erected 
in  towns  by  order  of  this  Assembly,  and  pcutly  maintained  out  of 
the  public  treasury,"  should  be  *^  the  occasion  of  moral  ignorance. 
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disorder,  and  profaneness,"  *^  that  the  civil  authority  and  selectmen 
in  everj  town,  or  major  part  of  them,  shall  inspect,  and  they  are 
hereby  directed  and  empowered  as  visitors,  to  inspect  the  schools 
from  time  to  time,  and  particularly  each  quarter  of  the  year,  at  such 
time  as  they  shall  think  proper,  to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  o^^^ 
the  msLSters  of  such  schools,  and  their  diligence  in  attending  to  th^^j^ 
services  of  the  said  schools ;  together  with  the  proficiency  of  the 
children  under  their  care ;  and  they  are  hereby  further  required  to 
give  such  directions  as  they  shall  find  needful  to  render  such 
schools  most  serviceable  to  the  increase  of  that  knowledge,  civility, 
and  religion  which  is  designed  in  erecting  of  them.''  They  are 
further  directed  to  report  to  the  Assembly  concerning  any  disorders 
or  misapplication  of  the  public  money. 

At  the  October  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  1715,  an  Act 
was  passed  which,  among  other  objects,  was  designed  to  efifect 
the  due  execution  of  the  law  for  the  education  of  children.  As  the 
whole  act  throws  light  on  the  state  of  society,  and  the  sphere  oc* 
cupied  by  legislation  at  that  period,  it  is  given  entire. 

An  Act  for  the  more  ^ecttud  supprening  of  Immorality  and  Irreligion,  and 
for  putting  in  due  Execution  tundry  Laws  already  made  against  Vice 
and  ProfaneneOM. 

Whereat,  in  May,  Anoo  Domini,  one  thousand  seven  bondred  and  fourteen,  it 
was  by  the  Governor,  Counoil,  and  Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled, 
reoommended  to  the  Greneral  Assodation  of  the  Churches  in  this  Colony,  to  in- 
qniro  into  the  state  of  religion  in  this  Government 

In  compliance  wherewith,  the  said  assodation  upon  due  inquiry  made,  reported 
to  this  Assembly  at  this  time,  the  several  following  heads,  viz. : 
I.  A  want  of  Bibleo  in  particular  famiUeo. 
n.  Remieoneeo  and  great  neglect  of  attendance  on  the  public  worohip  of 

Ood.  upon  SaHath  days,  and  other  oeaoono. 
HL  Cateciunng  being  too  much  neglected  in  oundry  places, 
IV.  Or  eat  deficiency  in  domestical  or  family  government. 
V.  Irregularity  in  commutative  justice  upon  several  accounts, 
VL  TaU'bearing  and  defamation, 
Vn.  Calumniating  and  contempt  of  authority  and  order,  both  eivU  amd 

ecclesiastical. 
Vm.  And  intemperance,  with  several  other  things  therein  mentioned. 
The  which  particular  heads  this  Assembly  hath  now  considered,  and  are  fearful 
that  there  hath  been  too  great  a  neglect  of  a  due  execution  of  those  good  laws 
abeady  enacted  amongst  us,  Ibr  the  prevention  of  such  decays  in  religion. 

It  is  therefore  enacted  by  the  Grovernor,  Connci],  and  Representatives  in  Greneral 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  all  judges  and  justices  of 
the  peace,  in  the  respective  counties  in  tins  colony,  be  diligent  and  strict  in  putting 
in  execution  all  those  laws  and  acts  of  this  Assembly,  made  for  the  suppressing 
and  punishing  aU  or  any  of  the  above-mentioned  immoralities  and  irreligious  prac- 
tices, that  thereby  the  good  end  proposed  in  such  acts  and  laws  may  be  attained. 

That  the  selectmen,  constables,  and  grand-jurors,  in  the  respective  towns  in 
this  colony,  shall  from  time  to  time  strictly  observe  the  following  directions : 

To  a  due  execution  of  the  law  of  this  colcmy,  entitled  An  Act  for  Educating  of 
Children  ;  in  all  and  every  the  several  parts  and  paragraphs  of  the  said  act 

That  the  selectmen  make  diligent  inquiry  of  all  hooseholdera,  within  their 
Wipeelive  towns,  how  they  are  stwed  with  bS»les ;  and  upon  soeh  inquiry,  if  any 
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raoh  hoiiaeholden  be  fbaDd  witlioat  one  bible  at  least ;  tbat  Iben  the  aaid  ad^ot- 
men  shall  warn  the  said^hooaeholden  forthwith  to  procore  one  luble  at  least,  for 
the  nse  and  benefit  of  the  aaid  fkmily  ;  and  if  the  same  be  neglected,  then  the  aaid 
■eleotmen  shall  make  retnm  thereof  to  the  next  anihoritjr;  and  that  all  thoae 
frmilies  whioh  are  namerons,  and  whose  circamstanoes  will  allow  thereof^  shall  be 
supplied  with  a  considerable  nnmber  of  bibles,  according  to  the  number  of  persons 

such  fiunilies ;  and  that  they  aee  that  all  snoh  ftmHies  be  famished  widi  salt- 
nombers  of  orthodox  cateohiams,  and  other  good  books  of  practical  godUncos, 

,  such  especially  as  treat  on,  encourage,  and  duly  prepare  for  the  right  attend- 
ance on  that  duty  of  the  JLorcTa  Supper. 

That  the  constables  and  gpwid-jurymen  in  the  respecliTe  towna  in  this  colony, 
shall  make  diligent  search  after,  and  presentment  of  all  breaches  of  the  following 
Laws  of  this  colony : 

1.  The  Law,  entitled  An  Act  for  Educating  of  Children, 

2.  llie  two  last  paragraphs  of  the  Law,  entitled  An  Act  relating  to  EeeleeiaO' 

tical  Affaire. 

3.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  Law,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  better  Deteetingy 

and  more  ^jfectual  Puniehing  Profaneneee  ana  Immorality, 

4.  Tlie  Law,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  better  Obeervation  aitd  Keeping  the 

Sabbath  or  Lord'e  Day, 

5.  The  Law,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  Puniehment  of  Lying. 

6.  The  Law,  entitled  An  Act  against  Profane  Swearing ,  4rc. 

7.  Hie  Law,  entitled  An  Act  to  prevent  uneeaeonable  Meetinge  of  Young 

People^  in  the  Eveninge  after  the  Sabbath  Daye^  and  at  other  Timee. 

And  to  the  end  that  all  branchee  of  the  eaid  Imw  may  be  duly  put  in 
execution : 

It  is  now  resolyed,  that  the  constables  and  gpwid-jnrymen  in  the  respectiTe 
towns,  shall  on  the  eyenings  mentioned  in  the  said  Law,  walk  the  streets,  and 
search  all  places  suspected  for  harboring  or  entertaining  any  people  or  persons 
assembling  contrary  to  the  said  Act. 

8.  The  Law,  entitled  An  Act  for  preventing  Tipling  and  Dnmkenneee, 

9.  The  Law,  entitled  An  Act  for  euppreeeing  Vnliceneed  Houeee,  and  due 

Regulating  such  ae  ae  are  or  shall  be  Licensed^  in  the  several  paragraphs 
thereo£ 

10.  Tlie  Law,  entitled  An  Act  for  Suppressing  certain  Meetings  m  laeensed 
Houses ;  and  this  Law  shall  be  understood  and  extended  to,  to  prohilMt  heads 
of  families ;  and  all  other  persons  as  well  as  young  persons  (strangers  and 
travellers  only  excepted)  under  the  same  penalties  in  the  said  Law,  as  well  to 
tavern-keepers,  as  to  others  so  convening. 

11.  And  that  the  several  constables  in  the  respective  towns  shall  strictly  ob- 
aerve,  and  duly  execute  the  several  paragraphs  of  the  Law,  entitled  An  Act 
relating  to  Constables;  by  making  due  presentment  and  information  of  all 
breaches  of  the  said  Law,  and  warning  all  persons  in  their  respective  towns, 
who  spend  their  time  idly,  or  are  tiplers  and  tavern  haunters. 

12.  That  the  constables  and  grand-jurymen  in  their  respective  precincts,  shall 
take  due  care  that  the  Lord's  Day  be  sanctified  according  to  Law,  by  inquiring 
after,  and  making  presentment  of  all  such  who  shall  profime  the  said  day. 

And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  this  Act,  together 
with  a  Proclamation  enforcing  it,  be  forthwith  printed,  and  published  through- 
out this  colony;  and  that  they  shall  be  publicly  read  annually  in  the  several 
towns  in  this  colony,  at  their  public  meeting  for  choice  of  town  office*.  And, 
that  the  said  meeting  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  their  said  constables  and  grand- 
jurymen,  that  they  choose  men  of  known  abilities,  integrity  and  good  reedatian. 

la  Maj,  1717,  the  obligation  heretofore  imposed  on  towns  of 
seventy  families  to  maintain  a  school  for  eleven  months  was  ex- 
tended to  parishes  or  soeieties  having  that  number ;  and  societies 
having  less  than  seventy  families  were  obliged  to  keep  school  for 
half  the  year ;  and  the  majority  of  householders  in  any  parish  were 
authorized  to  lay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  school,  to  appoint  a 
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collector  and  make  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  same. 
The  powers  thus  given  were  extended  in  October  following,  by 
authorizing  the  settled  and  approved  inhabitants  in  each  parish  to 
meet  annually  in  December  to  choose  a  clerk,  and  three  discreet, 
able  inhabitants  to  be  a  committee  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  socie* 
ty.  In  1721,  a  collector  refusing  to  serve  is  subjected  to  the  same  ^ 
penalty  as  town  officers  refusing  to  act. 

As  the  settlement  of  the  lands  granted  by  royal  charter  was  an 
object  constantly  kept  in  view  by  the  legislature,  and  which  they 
were  anxiously  engaged  to  effect,  from  time  to  time  they  selected 
convenient  tracts  of  lands,  and  laid  them  out  into  townships,  and 
gave  all  proper  encouragements  to  those  who  were  willing  to  en- 
counter the  dangers  and  hardships  of  new  settlements.  While 
many  settlements  were  making  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
colony,  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  Hartford  and  Windsor,  in 
1720,  begun  the  settlement  of  Litchfield,  on  the  lands  held  in  dis- 
pute by  the  Grovemor  and  company,  and  the  towns  of  Hartford  and 
Windsor.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  sixty-four  allottments,  three 
of  them  reserved  for  public  uses,  two  for  a  clergyman,  and  the  third 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  a  school. 

The  origin  of  the  controversy  between  the  legislature  and  the 
towns  of  Hartford  and  Windsor,  was  as  follows.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.,  the  colonies  perceived  that  their  liberties  and  char- 
tered rights  were  in  danger,  and  to  preserve  from  the  grasp  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  the  lands  unappropriated,  the  legislature  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1686,  made  a  grant  to  the  above-named  towns  in 
the  following  words:  <^This  court  grants  to  the  plantations  of 
Hartford  and  Windsor,  those  lands  on  the  north  of  Woodbury  and 
Mattatuck,  and  on  the  west  of  Farmington  and  Simsbury,  to  the 
Massachusetts  line  north,  to  run  west  to  Housatonic  or  Stratford 
river :  provided  it  be  not,  or  part  of  it,  formerly  granted  to  any  par- 
ticular person  to  make  a  plantation  or  village.*' 

The  design  of  this  conveyance,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Trumbull  in  his 
History  of  Connecticut,  was,  that  these  towns  should  hold  the 
lands  for  the  Governor  and  company ;  and  as  they  had  given  no  valu- 
able consideration  for  them,  after  the  danger  from  Andros  was  past, 
the  Governor  and  company  claimed  the  lands  as  fully  as  though 
no  grant  had  been  made.  Hartford  and  Windsor,  however,  on  the 
strength  of  the  grant  by  the  Assembly  and  of  their  settlement 
under  it,  determined  to  persist  in  their  claim,  and  oppose  the  legis- 
lature. Great  disturbances  ensued.  Finally,  however,  in  1726, 
the  dispute  was  settled,  and  the  legislature  resolved  that  the  lands 
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in  controveiBy  should  be  divided  between  the  colony  and  the  towns 
of  Hartford  and  Windsor,  that  the  colony  should  have  the  western 
division,  comprising  the  towns  of  Norfolk,  Groshen,  Canaan,  Corn- 
wall, Kent,  Salisbury,  and  Sharon,  and  Hartford  and  Windsor  the 
eastern,  compfising  Torrington,  Barkhamsted,  Colebrook,  Harwin- 
i  ton,  Hartland,  Winchester,  and  New  Hartford;  and  that  Litchfield 
should  not  come  into  the  division. 

^  The  legislature  appointed  a  committee  to  view  the  seven  town- 
ships belonging  to  the  colony,  who  reported  in  May,  1733,  as  their 
opinion,  '^  that  an  Act  be  made  and  passed  at  this  Assembly,  grant- 
ing all  the  monies  which  shall  arise  from  the  sale  of  the  seven 
townships,  to  the  towns  in  this  colony  which  are  now  settled,  to  be 
divided  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  list  of  polls  and  ratable  estate 
in  the  year  last  past,  to  be  secured  and  improved  forever  to  the  use 
of  the  schools  kept  in  the  several  towns  according  to  law,  and 
that  one  of  the  fifty-three  shares  in  each  township  be  sequestered 
for  the  use  of  the  school  or  schools  in  such  town  forever." 

Three  or  four  years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  Assembly  were 
able  to  allot  the  townships  and  take  measures  for  their  sale  to  ad- 
vantage. A  report,  made  in  1737,  recommended  that  in  case  any 
town  had  already  sufiiciently  provided  for  schools,  the  avails  might 
go  for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  each  county  in  October,  1737,  to 
make  sale  of  the  lands.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Treasurer's  books,  prior  to  1769,  have  long  since  disappeared,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  realized.  Norfolk  was  sold  for 
£6824  10,  and  Kent  for  £1225  19,  as  appears  from  the  reports  of 
the  committees  who  sold  them.  The  monies  thus  realized  and 
distributed,  constitute  a  portion  of  the  local  school  funds  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns  and  societies. 

At  the  October  session  of  the  General  Court,  1742,  the  following 
act  was  passed : 

An  Act  Relating  to,  and  for  the  better  Regulating  Sekoole  of  Learning, 

Wherew,  by  anndry  acts  and  laws  of  this  Assembly,  they  hare  founded,  erected, 
endowed,  and  provideid  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Coll^^  at  New  Haven,  and  in- 
ferior schools  <jrieaming  In  every  town  or  parish,  for  the  education  and  instraction 
of  the  youth  of  this  Colony,  which  have  (by  the  blessing  of  Crod)  been  very  ser- 
viceable to  promote  useful  learning  and  Christian  knowledge,  and  more  especially 
to  train  up  a  learned  and  orthodox  ministry  for  the  supply  of  our  churches,  and 
inasmooh  as  the  well-ordering  of  such  public  schools  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
public  weal,  this  Assembly,  by  one  act  entitled,  '*  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement 
and  better  Improvement  of  Town  Schools,"  did  order  and  provide  that  the  dvil 
authority  and  selectmen  in  every  town  should  be  viators  to  inq^ect  the  state  of 
such  schools,  and  to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the  masters  of  them,  and  the 
proficiency  of  the  children,  to  give  such  directions  as  they  shall  think  needful  to 
render  such  schools  more  serviceable  to  mcrease  that  knowledge,  dvilily  and  reli- 
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gion  whicb  is  designed  in  the  erecting  of  them.  And  in  oaae  fhoM  Tiaton  ahaU 
apprehend  that  any  ouch  sehoola  are  so  ordered  as  not  to  be  likely  to  attain  those 
good  ends  proposed,  they  shall  lay  the  state  thereof  befOTo  this  Assembly,  who 
shall  give  sach  ordera  thereupon  as  they  ahall  think  proper;  as  l^  the  said 
act  may  more  fully  appear  ;  and  whereat^  the  erecting  of  any  other  scbcxds  whidh 
are  not  under  the  estabfishment  and  inspection  aforesaid,  may  tend  to  train  up 
youth  in  ill  prindpleB  and  praotioes,  and  introdooib  aaob  disorden  as  may  be  of 
fiital  consequences  to  thepnblic  peace  and  weal  of  this  Co]<Hiy,  which  to  prevent, 
Be  it  enacted^  ^.,  Tnat  no  particular  persons  whatM)eYer  shall  presume,  of 
themselves,  to  erisol,  establish,  set  up,  keep  or  maintain  any  college,  seminary  of 
learning,  or  any  public  school  whatsoever,  for  the  instruction  of  voung  persons, 
other  than  such  as  are  erected  and  established,  or  allowed  by  the  laws  of  thia 
Colony  without  special  license,  or  liberty  first  had  and  obtained  of  this  Assembly ; 
and  be  it  enactea  by  the  auihoritp  aforeeaid^  that  if  any  person  ahall  presume  to 
act  as  a  master,  tutor,  teacher,  or  mstruetor  in  any  unlawful  school  or  seminary  of 
learning,  erected  m  aforesmd,  he  shaU  suffer  the  penalty  of  £5,  lawful  moner,  per 
month,  for  every  month  he  shall  continue  to  act  as  aforesaid,  and  every  grand-jury 
within  any  county,  where  such  school  or  seminary  of  learning  is  erected,  shall 
make  presentment  of  all  breaches  of  this  act,  to  the  next  assistant,  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  county  court  \  and  he  it  fyrther  enacted^  ^c,  that  the  dvil  authority  and 
selectmen  in  each  town,  or  the  mi^qr  part  of  them,  shall  inspect  and  visit  all  such 
nnlawftil  schools  or  seminaries  of  learning  erected  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  proceed 
with  all  such  scholars,  students,  or  residents  in  such  school,  and  all  such  as  harbor, 
board,  or  entertain  them,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  colony  respecting  tranaient 
persons  or  inmates  residmg  in  any  town  without  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen ; 
and  be  it  further  enacted^  ^e.,  that  iCany  student  or  resident  in  such  school  shall 
pretend  that  he  is  bound  as  by  indenture  an  apprentice  to  learn  any  manual  art  or 
trade,  and  the  smd  civil  authority  or  selectmen  shall  suspect  that  such  indenture 
was  given  only  as  a  color  to  reside  in  aaid  town  contrary  to  law,  that  then  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  the  said  civil  authority  to  examine  all  the  parties  to  such  inden- 
ture, under  oath,  in  all  such  questions  which  they  shall  think  proper,  relating  to 
the  true  intentioB  of  such  indeoture  ijind  their  practice  thereon,  and  if  it  shaD  ap- 
pear to  the  said  authority  or  selectmen,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  that  such 
indenture  was  siven  upon  a  fraudulent  design,  as  aforesaid,  that  then  auch  author- 
ity shall  proceed  aa  if  no  such  indenture  had  beien  made ;  and  he  it  further  enacted^ 
ic.,  that  no  person  that  hea  not  been  educated  or  graduated  in  Tale  College  or 
Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  or  sonie  other  allowed  foreign  Plrotestant  College 
or  UniTersity,  slnll  take  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  this  government  respecting  l£e 
settlement  and  support  of  ministen  j  aiwaiye  provided j  that  nothing  in  this  act  be 
construed  to  forbid  or  prevent  any  society,  allowed  by  law  in  thia  Colony,  to  keep 
a  school,  by  a  major  vote  in  such  soaety,  to  order  more  parish  schools  tnan  one  to 
be  kept  therein,  and  Appoint  the  school  or  schools  to  be  kept  in  more  places  than 
one  in  such  society.    Inis  act  to  continue  in  force  for  four  years» 

The  act  expired  by  its  own  limitationa. 

In  the  revised  Statutes  published*  in  1750,  the  ^  Act  for  Educa- 
ting and  Governing  Children/'  remains  with  a  slight  alteration  as 
it  was  originally  enacted  in  1650,  and  enlarged  in  1670.  The 
''  Act  for  Appointing,  Encouraging,  and  Supporting  Schools,"  pro- 
vides that — 

1.  Eveiy  town,  where  there  is  bat  one  ecclesiastical  society,  and 
having  seventy  householders  and  upwards,  and  every  ecclesiastical 
society  having  that  number  of  families,  shall  maintain  at  least  one 

*  The  revWon  for  17G0,  was  made  hj  a  committee  appointed  to  1742,  and  conaisUnf  of 
noger  Wokott,  Thomas  Fitch,  JonathAU  Tnunbull,  and  John  Bn]kle7,  the  three  former 
of  whom  were  succeeaivelj  Oovemors  of  the  Colony,  andthe  latter,  a  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court.    In  the  lahor  of  compUallon  and  aheratlon,  Governor  Pitch  was  principally  employed. 
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good  school  for  eleven  months  in  the  jear,  bj  a  master  sufficiently 
and  suitably  qualified. 

2.  Every  town  and  society  with  less  than  seventy  families,  shall 
maintain  a  school  and  schoolmaster  for  one  half  of  each  year. 

3.  Eveiy  head  county  town  shall  maintain  a  grammar  school  to 
be  steadily  kept  by  *^  some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation, 
well  skilled  in  and  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  espec- 
ially Qreek  and  Latin." 

4.  In  the  encouragement  and  maintenance  of  these  schools,  the 
treasurer  of  the  colony  shall  deliver  annually  the  sum  of  i(k.  upon 
every  £1000  in  the  lists  of  each  town,  or  the  same  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  to  the  school  committee  of  the  town  or  parish,  or 
for  want  of  such  committee,  to  the  selectmen,  to  be  by  them 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  said  town  or  parish ;  pro- 
vided the  schools  have  been  kept  for  the  year  previous  according  to 
law. 

5.  The  local  school  funds,  created  out  of  the  avails  of  the  sale 
of  the  seven  western  townships,  according  to  the  Act  of  1733,  and 
distributed  among  the  several  towns  and  societies,  are  to  remain  a 
perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  for  any  application 
of  the  interest  to  other  purposes,  the  principal  was  to  be  paid  back 
into  the  treasury  of  the  colony,  and  the  town  was  to  lose  the  benefit 
thereof  afterwards. 

6.  In  the  case  of  any  deficiency,  in  the  means  of  supporting  a 
school  according  to  law,  derived  from  the  general  tax,  or  local 
funds,  the  sum  required  shall  be  made  up,  one  half  by  a  tax  on  the 
property  of  the  town  or  society,  and  the  other  half  by  a  tuition  or 
rate-bill  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  at 
school — ^unless  the  town  or  society  agree  on  some  other  mode. 

7.  The  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  every  town  and  society 
are  clothed  with  full  power  to  lay  taxes,  and  make  all  lawful  agree- 
ments for  the  support  and  management  of  the  school. 

8.  The  civil  authority  and  selectmen  are  constituted  inspectors 
or  visitors,  and  directed  to  visit  and  inspect  all  schools  established 
under  this  act,  at  least  once  a  quarter,  and  inquire  particularly  into 
the  qualifications  of  the  masters,  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and 
give  such  directions  as  they  shall  judge  needful  to  render  sucJi 
schools  most  serviceable  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  religion,  and 
good  manners.  They  were  also  instructed  to  report  to  the  Geneml 
Assembly  any  disorders,  or  misapplication  of  public  monies. 

9.  The  selectmen  of  each  town,  when  there  was  but  one  eccle- 
siastical society,  and  a  committee  for  each  society,  when  there 
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were  more  than  one,  are  empowered  to  manage  all  lands  and  funds 
belonging  to  the  town  or  societ  j,  for  the  benefit  of  schools. 

In  1754,  the  treasurer  was  ordered  to  deliver  to  each  town  and 
society  10».  in  place  of  20«.  m  every  £1,000  of  the  list  of  such  town ; 
and  in  1766,  the  rate  was  restored  to  201. ;  and  in  1767,  to  40s. ; 
where  it  remained  till  1800. 

In  May,  1766,  the  selectmen  in  each  town  are  authorized  to  col- 
lect any  sums  which  remain  tmpaid  at  that  date,  for  excise  on 
liquors,  tea,  &c.,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  school  committee  in  the 
several  towns,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  fund  to  be  improved  for  the  en* 
couragement  of  schools ;  and  at  the  October  session,  1774,  the 
treasurer  of  the  colony  is  directed  to  pay  out  to  the  several  towns 
the  principal  sums  paid  in  by  them  as  excise  money,  together  with 
the  interest  due  at  the  time  of  pa3rment,  ^  which  monies  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools." 

In  1766,  at  the  October  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  law 
was  passed,— with  the  express  aim,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  to 
make  the  laws  for  the  appointing  and  supporting  schools,  and  the 
education  of  children  more  efficient, — which,  with  the  operation  of 
other  acts  transferring  to  school  societies  the  direction  and  control 
of  schools,  which  should  have  been  confined  to  the  towns,  has  re- 
sulted in  distributing  the  means  of  education  most  imequally  over 
the  State,  and  lowering  the  standard  of  education,  not  only  in  the 
small  and  sparsely  populated  districts,  but  in  the  villages  and  cities. 
By  this  act,  after  increasing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  town 
and  society  from  10«.  to  209.  in  i^lOOO,  each  town  and  society  was 
authorized  ^  to  divide  themselves  into  proper  and  necessary  districts 
for  keeping  their  schools,  and  to  alter  and  regulate  the  same,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  shall  have  occasion ;  which  districts  shall 
"^  draw  their  equal  proportion  of  all  public  monies,  belonging  to  such 
towns  or  societies,  according  to  the  list  of  each  respective  district 
therein." 

By  the  practical  operation  of  this  act,  the  school  system  of  Con- 
necticut, instead  of  embracing  schools  of  difieront  grades,  was  grad> 
ually  narrowed  down  to  a  single  district  school,  taught  by  one 
teacher  in  the  summer,  and  a  dififeront  teacher  in  the  winter,  for 
children  of  all  ages,  and  in  every  variety  of  study,  residing  within 
certain  territorial  limits. 

In  the  revised  edition  of  the  statutes,  published  in  1784,*  the  ^  Act 

*  The  reTUon  waa  made  .by  Roger  Sherman  and  Richard  Law,  who  were  appointed  io 
May,  1783.  At  an  adjourned  aavion  in  January,  1784,  the  rerlalon  was  careAiUy  eooaidered. 
•nd  an  edttlOB  ordarad  to  be  printed,  at  contalniaf  all  the  Statute  Lawa  of  the  State. 
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ybr  the  £ducati(m  and  Governing  <^  Children^  remainfl  the  same 
io  the  edition  of  1702  \  and  the  ^  Aoifor  the  AppwnUng,  Enetmroff^ 
inffj  and  Supporting  Schools"  embodies  the  ▼aiious  provisions 
which  had  been  enacted  since  the  revision  of  1750,  and  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  o^er  of  their  enactment.  In  this  revisioii, 
towns  and  societies  having  seventy  famities,  are  still  required  *^  to 
maintain  schools  at  least  eleven  months  in  each  jear,  constantly 
taught  by  a  master  suitably  quahfied,  and  those  with  less  than  forty 
families,  for  at  least  six  months.*'  County  towns  are  required  to 
keep  up  a  grammar  school ;  and  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  is  di- 
rected to  pay  over  40«.  in  every  £1,000  in  the  list,  of  the  respective 
towns,  as  the  same  shall  be  paid  in  by  the  constables,  to  the  select- 
men, a  committee  of  each  town  who  shall  deliver  a  certificate  that 
the  schools  have  been  kept  according  to  law.  The  inspection  of 
the  schools  is  still  intrusted  to  the  civil  authority  and  selectmen ; 
and  the  financial  affairs  of  the  schools  are  managed  by  the  select- 
men in  towns  where  there  is  but  (me  ecclesiastical  society,  and  a 
committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  in  other  towns  and  socaetiea. 

In  1794,  school  districts  were  authorized  by  a  vote  of  two-thiids 
of  all  the  qualified  voters,  passed  at  a  meeting  called  (or  that  pQ^ 
pose,  to  lay  a  tax  to  build  a  school-house,  and  to  locate  the  sasoe, 
and  to  choose  a  cc^ctor. 

In  1795,  at  the  May  session,  the  Greneral  Assembly  authorized  a 
committee  of  eight  persons,  of  which  John  TieaJwell  was  Chair- 
man, to  sell  the  lands  bekmging  to  Coimecticut  west  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  had  been  reserved  by  the  State  in  its  deed  of  cession 
to  the  United  States  in  1782 ;  and  appropriated  the  avails  of  the  sale 
as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  an- 
nually among  the  several  "  Societies  constituted,  or  which  mi^t 
be  constituted  by  law  within  certain  limits"  in  their  ci^city  as ' 
school  societies,  according  to  the  list  of  polls  and  ratable  estate  in 
each.  Each  society  was  authorized,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  a 
legal  meeting,  warned  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  to  apply  to  the 
Assembly  for  permission ''  to  improve  its  proportion  oi  the  interest 
for  the  support  of  the  Christian  mimstry,  or  the  pubUo  worship  of 
God ;  and  on  such  permission  being  granted  to  pay  over  the  inter- 
est to  the  difierent  religious  societies,  churches,  or  congregations, 
of  all  denominations  of  Christians  within  its  limits.'' 

By  this  act  ^  ail  the  inhabitants  living  within  the  limits  of  the 
located  societies,  who  by  law  have  or  may  have  a  right  to  vote  in 
town  meetings,"  were  authorized  to  meet  in  the  month  of  October 
annually,  in  the  way  and  manner  prescribed  in  an  aot  ^^/or  forming, 
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ordering,  and  regulating  soeietiedt^  and  then  organize  themselves 
into  societies,  and  "  transact  any  other  business  on  the  subject  of 
schooling  in  general,  and  touching  the  monies  hereby  appropriated 
to  their  use,  in  particular,  according  to  law." 

Societies,  or  parishes  for  religious  purpofts,  were  first  established 
within  the  limits  of  incorporated  towns  to  accommodate  settlers  too 
far  removed  from  the  old  place  of  worship,  about  1700, — were  au- 
thorized to  choose  a  clerk  in  1716,  a  committee  in  1717,  a  collector 
in  1721,  a  moderator  in  1726,  and  a  treasurer  in  1764.  In  1726,  a 
general  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  organization  of  new  so- 
cieties, and  directing  the  time  and  manner  of  holding  meetings. 
In  1717,  the  right  of  taxation  for  support  of  the  ministry  was  ex- 
tended to  schools,  and  by  the  above  act  of  1795,  the  inhabitants  were 
authorized  to  meet  and  organize  in  a  new  capacity,  and  in  1 798,  this 
organization  was  perfected  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  towns 
and  ecclesiastical  societies  in  our  school  system. 

In  1795,  the  statutes  were  again  revised,*  and  published  in  1796. 
In  this  revision  the  acts  respecting  the  education  of  children,  and 
the  supporting  of  schools,  remain  as  in  the  revision  of  1784,  with 
the  addition  of  the  act  already  described,  of  1704  and  1795. 

In  1797,  the  law  relating  to  school  districts  was  modified  so  as 
to  require,  that  before  a  tax  could  be  laid,  to  provide  a  site,  build  a 
school-house,  or  furnish  the  same  with  accommodations  and  ap- 
pendages, all  the' inhabitants  must  be  notified  of  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  by  the  committee  man  appointed  by  the  society. 

In  1798,  at  the  May  session,  an  act  was  passed  in  addition  to 
and  in  alteration  of  the  acts  relating  to  schools,  l)y  which  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  our  school  system  was  materially 
modified. 

In  this  act,  for  the  first  time  the  town — the  old  recognized 
agency  through  which  the  regularly  settled  and  approved  inhabi- 
tants first  commenced  the  system  of  common  schools,  and  had  for 
a  century  and  a  half  maintained  a  teacher  for  a  period  in  each 
year  in  no  case  less  than  six  months,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances 
for  eleven  months, — and  in  addition  to  paying  in  the  general  State 
or  county  tax,  a  rate  equal  to  20^.  or  40^.  in  every  £1000  of  their 
lists,  (which  on  the  list  of  1852  would  have  amounted  in  1853,  foi 
the  whole  State,  to  9110,000,  at  only  t2  on  every  tlOOO  of  the 

'  The  committee  to  revise  the  law,  appolDted  In  Maj,  1796,  were  Chauacej  OoodricI^ 
Jonathan  Brace,  and  Thomas  Day. 
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grand  list,)  when  the  sum  thus  raised  was  not  sufficient,  were  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  deficiency,  one  half  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
waj  of  tax,  and  the  other  half  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  the 
children  attending  school — disappears  from  ihe  school  system,  and 
its  place  is  supplied  by  d  corporate  body,  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
May  1795,  and  from  this  date  (1798)  known  in  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  schools  as  a  school  society — ^with  territorial  limits  some- 
times coextensive  with  a  town,  in  some  cases  embracing  part  of  a 
town,  and  in  other  parts  of  two  or  more  towns.  For  a  time  the 
effect  of  this  change  was  not  apparent,  but  coupled  with  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  supporting  schools,  provided  for  about  this  time  by 
public  funds,  and  dispensing  with  the  obligation  of  raising  money 
by  tax,  the  results  were  disastrous. 

Each  society  was  required  to  '^  appoint  a  suitable  number  of  per- 
sons, not  exceeding  nine,  of  competent  skill  and  letters  to  be  over- 
seers, or  visitors  of  schools,"  with  power  "  to  examine,  and  at  their 
discretion  to  approve  schoolmasters,  and  to  displace  such  as  may 
be  found  deficient  in  any  requisite  qualification ;  to  appoint  public 
exerciser,  at  their  discretion,  for  the  youth,  and  to  give  honorary 
marks  of  distinction  to  such  as  are  found  to  excel.'* 

The  head  or  county  towns  were  no  longer  required  to  maintain  a 
Latin,  or  Grammar  school,  but  in  place  of  them  every  society  might 
**  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  present  in  any  legal 
meeting  warned  for  that  purpose,  institute  a  school  of  a  higher 
order  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants,  ^  the  object  of 
which  shall  be  to  perfect  the  youth  admitted  therein  in  reading 
and  penmanship,  to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  English 
grammar,  in  composition,  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  or,  on  par- 
ticular desire,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  also  in  the  first 
principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  in  geneml  to  form  them  for 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  various  relations  of  social  life " 
No  pupil  could  be  admitted  into  the  school,  ^  except  such  as  have 
passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  the  common 
schools  and  shall  have  attained  to  such  maturity  in  years  and  un- 
derstanding, as  to  be  capable  of  improvement  in  said  school  in  the 
judgment  of  the  overseers,  and  shall  by  them  or  any  three  of  them 
be  admitted  therein :  and  if  at  any  time,  it  shall  so  happen  that 
more  pupils  are  admitted  than  can  be  accommodated  or  instructed 
in  said  school  together,  they  shall  be  instructed  in  such  course  and 
order  as  to  give  all  an  equal  opportunity."  A  committee  was  to 
be  appointed  to  manage  the  general  concerns  of  the  school,  and  to 
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draw  a  proportionate  part  of  the  public  money  accruing  to  each 
district,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  from  each. 

The  act  was  again  revised  in  1799,  with  a  few  additional  pro- 
visions defining  the  powers  of  school  districts,  and  enlarging  the 
power  of  school  societies  over  the  whole  matter  of  erecting,  alter- 
ing, and  abolishing  the  same.  This  revision  remained,  except  in 
one  important  particular,  unchanged  until  1838.  Before  giving  the 
law  as  it  was  left  in  1799,  we  will  refer  to  the  regulations  of  the 
schools  in  the  town  or  school  society  of  Farmington,  from  which 
most  of  the  above  alterations  were  introduced. 

The  revision  was  made  by  Governor  Treadwell,  who  was  also  the 
author  of  the  following  regulations  for  the  schools  in  Farmington^ 
which  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  April  4th,  A.  D.  1796. 

Voted,  The  followmg  regnlationi  for  scKooIb  in  the  fint  aociety  in  Farmington. 

1.  There  shall  be  appointed  in  the  meeting  of  the  school  society,  a  snitable 
number,  not  exceeding  nine,  of  discrete  persons  of  competent  skill  in  letters  and 
soienoe.  to  the  overseers  of  all  the  schools  in  said  society,  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  society,  and  to  exercise  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  herein  after  de- 
scribed, which  overseers  shall  meet  the  first  Monday  of  October,  November,  and 
Deoemoer  annually,  and  oftener  if  they  think  proper. 

2.  The  district  committee  in  the  several  sdiool  districts,  shall  in  no  case  con- 
tract with  any  person  to  keep  a  school  within  any  such  district,  without  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  overseers,  or  the  major  part  of  tliem,  in  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  said  overseers,  first  haa  or  obtained. 

3.  The  overseers  will  take  care  that  no  persons  be  employed  as  schoolmasterB 
in  the  society,  except  such  as  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  witli  the  best  mode 
of  instructing  children  in  gelling  and  reading  the  English  language,  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Bnglish  grammar,  and  in  a  good  handwriting,  and  who  are  persons  of 
reputation  and  a  good  moral  character. 

4.  It  is  expected  that  the  overseers  will  introduce  into  the  schools,  benidcfi 
Webster's  Institute  in  all  its  parts,  as  great  a  varied  of  reading,  both  in  pmect 
and  verse,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  will  admit ;  among  these  Dwigbt'tf 
Gt»graphy,  by  question  and  answer,  for  its  cheapness  and  nmplicity,  would  b<* 
highly  proper,  as  an  easy  int^uction  to  that  branch  of  science ;  ancl  common 
newspapers  would  be  of  great  use ;  also  see  that  the  Bible  u  statedly  read  by 
those  forms  who  are  capable  of  it,  at  least  as  the  closing  exercise  in  the  afternoon, 
and  with  marks  of  reverence  ana  respect  as  the  word  of  God,  and  tLtt  the  mas 
ter  of  the  respective  schools  close  the  whole  at  night  with  prayer. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  dtity  of  the  overseers,  at  least  two  of  them  together,  to  viut 
all  ihe  schools  in  the  society,  quarterly,  or  oftener,  if  they  think  proper ;  to  take 
notice  of  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  laudable  emula- 
tion ;  and  they  will  from  tone  to  time  give  such  general  or  special  rules  or  direc- 
tions, not  inconsistent  with  these  regulations,  as  they  shall  think  proper,  witti 
regard  to  the  mode  of  instructing  and  governing  the  ediools,  so  as  best  to  improve 
the  children  in  letters,  in  morals,  and  in  manners ;  and  if  they  judge  fit,  they  may 
at  the  expense  of  the  society  distribute  small  premiums  of  trifling  value,  to  such 
as  they  shall  find,  by  their  own  observatioDs  or  by  information  from  the  masters, 
to  excel  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  respects,  or  to  enable  the  master  himself  to  do 
it,  08  they  shall  think  best ;  and  the  said  overseen  will,  at  their  discretion,  from 
time  to  time,  appoint  public  exercises  for  such  of  the  children  in  the  several 
schools,  as  may  have  made  the  best  proficiency,  either  in  reading,  spelling,  speak- 
ing, rehearsing,  composing,  or  such  like  exercises,  either  in  the  schools  separately, 
or  in  a  jEenenJ  meeting ;  and  confer  <m  such  as  most  deserve  it,  some  honorary 
mark  of  distinction. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  separate  districts  which  are  or  may  be  made,  the  aoeic^ 
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■hall  be  one  entire  diBtriot,  for  the  parpose  of  nuiintaining  and  sapporting  a  m^kOfA 
for  the  farther  instmotion  of  thoae  children  and  yonth  of  both  aezea  who  have 
peMwd  through  the  ordinary  oooiBe  of  learning  in  tiie  oommon  achoolB,  to  be  k^ 
near  the  center  of  the  society,  which  school  shall  be  under  the  snperintendency 
and  direction  of  the  aforesaid  orerseers,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
schools  are.  The  object  of  the  said  school  shall  be,  to  perfect  the  youth  ad- 
mitted therein  in  reading  and  in  the  grammar  of  the  English  tongue,  and  to 
instroG^  them  in  geography,  arithmetic,  composition,  and  speaking,  or  any  of  them ; 
also,  in  the  whole  course  of  instraoti<Hi  to  impress  their  minds  with  a  just  sense  of 
their  duty  to  Grod,  to  their  parents  and  instructors,  to  one  another  and  to  society, 
and  in  general  to  prepare  them  to  act  well  in  the  various  relations  of  social  life. 
The  diroctions  for  readiqg  the  Bible  and  prayer,  in  the  oommon  schools,  shall 
equally  apply  to  this. 

7.  No  youth  shall  be  admitted  as  a  papil  in  the  said  school,  unless  such  you& 
is  accurate,  in  a  oood  degree,  in  spelling  and  reading  the  English  tongue,  and  has 
acquired  a  good  handwriting,  and  has  attained  to  such  maturity  in  years  and  un- 
derstanding as  to  be  able  vnth  profit  to  pursue  the  coarse  of  learning  taught  in 
said  school,  and  upon  examination  before  the  major  part  of  said  overseers  shall  be 
by  them  judged  qualified  for  admission.  And  if  a  greater  number  of  pupils  shall 
be  admitted  than  can  well  be  aooommodated  or  instructed,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
overseers,  in  such  case  they  shall  limit  the  number  who  shall  attend  at  a  time, 
and  direct  all  the  pupils,  in  a  certain  order  of  rotation  by  them  appointed  to  attend 
the  school,  so  as  lUl  may  have  an  equal  benefit. 

8.  That  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  overseers  with  respect  to  said  school,  re- 
lative to  the  appointment  of  the  master,  relative  to  the  instruction  and  govern- 
ment thereof,  relative  to  its  visitation,  encouragement  and  public  exercises,  shall 
be  the  same  as  in  respect  to  common  schools. 

9.  The  said  school  shall  from  time  to  time  draw  its  share  of  all  the  public  mon- 
ies appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  within  the  society,  to  be  made  up  out  of  the 
sliares  of  the  respective  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  such  school 
from  such  districts,,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  childron ;  such  districts 
computing  from  four  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

These  regulations  seem  to  have  been  adopted  under  the  impulse 
given  to  the  cause  of  education  by  the  discussions  which  had 
grown  up  out  of  the  sale,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  avails  of  the 
sale  of  the  Western  Reserve.  Other  sections  of  the  State  felt 
the  impulse.  In  Middlesex  County  an  "  Association  for  the  Ln- 
provement'of  Common  Schools,''  was  formed  in  May  1799,  of 
which  th^  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  at  that  time  instructor  of  a 
female  school  in  Middletown,  was  president.  It  was  composed 
principally  of  teachers,  but  membership  was  not  confined  to  those 
who  belonged  to  the  profession,  but  was  extended  to  all  who  wished 
to  promote  the  same  objects.  These  objects  were  declared  to  be, 
to  promote  a  systematic  course  of  school  education,  to  secure  the 
inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  principles  in  the  schools,  and  to 
endeavor  to  elevate  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 
The  first  circular  issued  in  May  1799,  contains  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  just  then  passed  on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  a  code  of 
regulations  drawn  up  by  the  president,  and  submitted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  consideration  of  the  visitors  and  overseers  of  schools 
in  the  county.  This  code  contains  many  valuable  regulations,  and 
school  visitors  of  the  present  day  might  profit  by  its  hints. 
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The  code  enjoins  upon  teachers  punctuality  in  opening  and  at- 
tending school ;  exclusive  devotion  to  its  duties ;  a  regular  order  of 
exercises  ;  the  keeping  of  a  register  of  the  attendance  and  profic- 
iency of  each  pupil,  and  particular  attention  to  their  manners  and 
morals.  One  half  day  in  each  week  must  he  devoted  to  a  review 
of  the  studies  for  the  week  previous.  Parents  must  see  that  schol- 
ars are  furnished  with  all  necessary  books ;  and  to  this  end,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  district  purchase  a  supply  of  books  to  be 
loaned  or  sold  to  the  pupils.  Parents  should  aid  and  encourage  their 
children  in  studying  their  lessons  at  home,  especially  in  winter 
evenings. 

In  closing  this  important  period  of  our  school  history,  it  may  be 
well  to  repeat  that  up  to  1798,  the  law  enforced  the  keeping  of 
school  in  towns  or  societies  of  more  than  seventy  families,  for  eleven 
months  of  the  year,  and  in  those  of  less  than  seventy,  for  at  least 
one  half  the  year.  It  also  enforced  the  keeping  of  a  grammar 
school  in  the  head  town  of  the  several  counties.  It  imposed  a  tax, 
collectable  with  the  other  public  taxes,  for  the  support  of  schools, 
and  limited  its  benefits  to  such  towns  or  societies  as  kept  their 
schools  according  to  law.  There  are  no  official  documents  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  schools  themselves,  but  from  the  testimony 
of  men  who  were  educated  in  the  common  schools  prior  to  1800,  it 
appears  that  the  course  of  instruction  was  limited  to  spelling,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  ;  but  that  these  stud- 
ies were  attended  to  by  all  the  people  of  the  State ;  so  that  it  was 
rare  to  find  a  native  of  Connecticut  *'  who  could  not  read  the  holy 
word  of  God  and  the  good  laws  of  the  State."  These  schools 
such  as  they  were,  were  the  main  reliance  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity for  the  above  studies.  There  were  but  few  private  schools, 
except  to  fit  young  men  for  college,  or  cany  them  forward  in  the 
higher  branches  of  an  English  education.  The  books  used  were 
few  and  imperfect,  but  uniform.  The  supervision  of  the  schools 
by  the  selectmen  was  considered  a  past  of  their  town  office,  and  by 
the  clergy  as  a  regular  part  of  their  parochial  duty. 
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Non.^-The  following  Oud$  of  RegMlationa,  drawn  up  for  the  goTtfoment  of 
the  Aim  Haven  ffopJnnt  Grammar  School  in  1684,  is  printed  from  a  copy  care- 
fuUj  tranacribed  from  the  Reoords  of  the  School,  by  Mr.  Lyman  Baird. 

'*  Orders  of  y*  Comittee  of  trastees  for  the  Onunmcr  Sohoole  at  Newhaven  to 
be  obnerved  A  attended  in  j*  said  Soboole,  made,  agreed  upon  Ss  published  in 
}  •  s*  Sohoole  in  y*  yeare  1684. 

*^  Ist.  The  Erection  of  y*  s*  Schoole  being  principally  for  y*  Tnstitacion  of  hope- 
full  yonth  in  y*  Latin  tongue,  &  other  learned  Languages  soe  iar  as  to  prapara 
auoh  youths  for  y*  CoUedge  A  publiq*  servioe  of  y*  Couotnr  in  Church.  A  Comon- 
vealtn.  The  Chiefe  work  of  y*  Schoole-M'  is  to  la'ttruct  all  such  youth  as  sre  or 
may  be  by  theire  parents  or  Trends  sent,  or  Comitted  unto  him  to  y*  end  w^  nil 
diligence  faithfnllnes  and  Constancy  out  of  any  ofy*  townes  of  this  County  of  New- 
haven  upon  his  sallar^  aooompt  only,  otherwise  Qratis.  And  if  any  Boyes  are 
sent  to  y*  M'  of  y*  Mid  Schoole  from  aoy  other  part  of  y*  Colony,  or  Country. 
JSach  such  boy  or  youth  to  pay  ten  ahillingii  to  y*  Mast'  at  or  upon  his  entrance  into 
y*  said  Schoole. 

^^S.  That  noe  Boyes  be  admitted  into  y^s'  Schoole  for  y*  learning  of  Bngllsh 
Books,  but  such  as  have  ben  before  taught  to  spell  y'  letters  well  &  begin  to  Bead, 
thereby  to  perfect  theire  right  Spelling,  A  Reading,  or  to  learne  to  write,  A  Cypher 
for  nnmemoiou,  A  addioion,  A  noe  further,  A  y*  all  others  either  too  young  A  nvt 
instructed  iu  letters  A  spelliug,  A  all  Girles  be  excluded  as  Improper  A  incon- 
sistent w*^  such  a  Grammer  Schoole  as  y*  law  iqjoinea,  and  is  y*  DsBitrne  of  thi«i 
SettlemS  And  y*  noe  Boyes  be  admitted  from  other  townes  for  y  learning  of  £ag- 
lii^h,  w*^ut  liberty  A  n^ecially  licence  fVom  y*  Comittee. 

'*  8.  That  the  Master  A  Sohollars  duly  attend  the  Schoole  Bouree  viz.  from  6 
in  y*  morning  to  11  a  Clock  in  j*  forenoone.  And  from  1  a  Clock  in  the  afternooue 
too  a  Clock  m  the  aftemoone  m  Summer  «  4  in  Winter. 

"  4.  That  the  M'  shall  make  a  list  or  Catalogue  of  his  Schollars  names  And  ap- 
point a  Monitor  iu  his  turns  for  one  week  or  longer  tyme  as  the  M'  shall  see  Cause, 
who  shall  every  morning  A  noone  at  least  once  a  day  at  y*  set  tyme  Call  over 
y*  names  ofy*  SchoUarA,  and  Note  down  the  late  Commers,  or  Absent.  And  in  fit 
season  Coll  such  to  on  acoompt  That  the  Ikulty,  A  truants  may  be  Corrected  or  re- 
proved as  theire  fault  shall  desearve. 

*^  5.  That  the  SchoUars  being  Colled  together  the  M*"  shall  eveiy  morning  be- 
gin his  work  w*^  a  short  Prayer  for  a  blessing  on  his  labonres  A  theire  Learning. 

"  6.  That  prayer  being  ended  the  Master  shall  Assigns  to  every  of  his  Schol- 
lon  theire  phices  of  Sitting  according  to  theirs  degrees  of  learning.  And  that  (hav- 
ing theire  Parts^  or  Lessons  appointed  them)  they  Keepe  theire  Seats,  A  stir  not 
out  of  Dores,  with[out]  Leave  of  the  Master,  And  not  aoove  two  at  one  tyme,  A 
soe  successively :  unless  in  Cases  of  necessity* 

**7.  That  y*  Schollars  behave  themselvs  at  all  tymes,  especially  in  Schoole 
tvme  with  due  Reverence  to  theire  Master,  A  with  Bubriety  A  quietnes  amoutf 
themselvs,  without  fighting.  Quarrelling  or  calling  one  aooth'  or  any  others,  bad 
names,  or  useiug  bad  words  iu  Cursing,  takeing  the  name  of  God  in  vaine,  or 
other  prophaiie,  obscene,  or  Corrupt  speeches  which  if  any  doe,  That  y*  M'  forth- 
with give  them  due  Correccion.  And  if  any  prove  incorngiblo  iu  sncli  bad  man- 
ners A  wicked  Corrupting  langnage  A  speeches,  notwithstanding  form'  wamingH 
admonishious  A  Correccion  that  such  hn  expelled  y*  Schoole  as  pernicious  A 
daungerous  examples  to  y*  Rest. 

"  6.  That  if  any  of  ^■*  Schools  Boyes  be  observed  to  play,  sleep,  or  behave 
themselves  rudely,  or  irreverently,  or  bo  any  way  dissorderly  att  Meeting  on 
^*  Saboath  dayes  or  any  other  tymes  of  y*  Publiq*  worships  of  God  That  upon 
informaoion  or  Complaint  thereof  to  y*  due  Convlooiou  of  the  ofiEender  or  oflSanderv, 
The  Master  shall  give  them  due  Correccion  to  y*  degree  of  y«  Offence.  And  y*  all 
Correcoions  be  w*^  Moderacion. 

**  9.  That  noe  Lattine  Boyea  be  allowed  upon  any  p'nenoe  (sicknes.  and  dis- 
sability  excepted)  to  withdraw,  or  absent  themselvs  from  the  Sohoole,  without  lib- 
erty graunted  by  the  Master,  And  y*  noe  such  lii>erty  be  graunted  but  upon  ticket 
from  y*  Parents  or  frends,  A  on  grounds  sufiicient  as  iu  Cluses  extraonlinary  or 
of  absolute  necessity. 

**  10.  That  all  the  Lattin  Schollars,  A  aU  other  of  y*  Boyes  of  Competent  age 
and  Capaoity  give  the  M'  an  accompt  of  one  passage  or  sentence  at  least  of  y*  ser- 
mon the  foregoing  Saboth  on  y*  ^  day  morning.  And  that  from  1  to  8  iu  y*  af- 
ternooue of  every  lost  day  of  y*  week  be  Improved  by  y*  M'  in  Catediiaing  of  his 
SchoUars  y*  are  Capeablo.'^ 


Vffl.   HENRI  TODD.* 


HxNBT  Todd,  a  liberal  benefiictor  to  the  MassacbiuettB  Board  of 
Education  in  behalf  of  Normal  Schools,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1786,  and  was  the  son  of  William  Todd,  a  most  respectable 
gentleman  of  that  time.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  town,  where  he  gained  the  particular  friendship  of  his 
instructors,  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  reached  the  acmo 
of  his  youDg  ambition,  by  becoming  one  of  the  ^  Medal  Scholar$y 
At  a  suitable  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  one  of  the  largest  importing 
firms  of  the  day,  and  so  &ithfully  and  so  intelligently  did  he  acquit 
himself  in  all  situations,  and  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  that 
when  he  attained  his  majority,  his  masters  proposed  to  him  to  go  to 
Europe,  to  have  under  his  control  their  whole  foreign  business — their 
funds — their  credit — and  all  their  various  interests.  Ho  accepted 
their  propositions,  and  continued  his  connection  with  Messrs.  Gore, 
Miller  A  Parker,  to  their  entire  and  perfect  satisfaction,  till  after  the 
peace  of  1815,  when  those  gentlemen  dissolved  their  firm,  and  retired 
altogether  from  the  importing  trade.  He  then  formed  a  connection 
with  a  house  in  Philadelphia,  which  continued  till  1822.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  partner  in  an  extensive  importing  establishment  in 
New  York,  in  which  he  remaned  till  1833.  Owing  to  many  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control,  his  business  thus  iar  had  not  been  success- 
ful, and  he  had  accumulated — ^nothing.  In  1834  he  entered  as  a 
partner  into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  commission 
houses  in  Great  Britain.  Here,  in  seven  years,  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  a  property  ample  enough  to  enable  him  to  gratify  his 
tastes,  and  all  his  rational  desires,  and  he  bade* adieu  to  the  cares 
and  the  labors  of  an  active  merchant's  life.  From  1841  to  1848  he 
traveled  much,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  In  the 
Jbrmer^  he  visited  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  He  penetrated 
to  the  *'  far  West" — ^he  admired  the  enterprise  and  the  indomitable, 
persevering  energy  with  which  the  Anglo  Saxons  overcame  all  ob- 
stacles, and  converted  the  dark  forests — the  growth  of  unknown  cen- 


*  From  a  commaDlcatlon  to  the  ManMchiuMtt*  Board  of  Bdueation,  bj  ThomM  P.  Coahlng. 
publlihad  Id  the  Sisttenth  Annvai  Rtp^rt,  18B2. 
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turies — ^filled  with  the  wild  sons  of  the  woods — ^into  well  caltirated, 
fruitful  farms,  oocupied  by  a  civilized,  iDtelligent  and  happy  popula- 
tion— an  example,  important  and  beautiful  for  all  the  other  races  of 
mankind.  In  the  lattery  he  made  tours  in  all  directions,  whicli 
brought  under  his  observation  such  objects  as  are  most  worthy  of  a 
sensible  and  thinking  traveler's  attention.  Ha  studied  men,  as  well 
as  things,  and  no  one  was  better  acquainted  than  he,  with  the  talents, 
the  influences,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  age,  whether  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Easteni  Continent 
Mr.  Todd,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was  troubled  with  a  cougfa, 
though  by  no  means  of  a  threatening,  or  of  a  serious  nature ;  but  in 
traveling  through  Greece  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  bj 
way  of  Venice,  and  through  the  Tyrol,  the  weather  was  inclement^ 
and  he  was  much  exposed  to  it.  He  took  a  series  of  colds,  by  whieh 
his  cough  was  aggravated,  and  a  confirmed  bronchitis  ensued,  which 
eventually  proved  fatal.  He  returned  to  America,  but  his  health  and 
his  strength  were  gone.  He  survived  a  few  months,  but  he  gradually 
sunk  under  his  disease,  till  death  came  to  his  relief,  He  breathed  his 
last  in  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March,  1 840,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
leaving  many  strongly  attached  and  deeply  mourning  friends  to 
lament  his  loss. 

Mr.  Todd  was  remarkable  for  industrious  habits,  uncompromising' 
integrity,  liberal  feelings,  and  a  sound  judgment,  combined  with  a 
delicate,  yet  a  sportive  imagination.  The  former  insured  to  him  the 
respect  and  confidence,  and  the  latter,  the  delight  of  his  numerous 
friends.  By  nature  he  was  endowed  with  a  superior  mind,  which  he 
cultivated  with  assiduity  and  success.  He  never  lost  an  hour.  He 
was  an  uncommonly  ''  well-read  "  man.  He  was  a  good  belles-lettres 
scholar,  and  he  had  a  refined  taste  in  literature  generally.  To  subjects 
connected  with  the  ''Fine  Arts"  he  had  devoted  much  time  and  at- 
tention, and  in  that  department  of  civilization — especially  of  paintings 
and  of  statuary>~of  their  merits  and  of  their  demerits,  of  their  beau- 
ties and  of  their  defects — his  opinions  were  highly  respected,  if  not 
considered  as  conclusive. 

In  Mr.  Todd's  travels,  he  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  great 
truth — which  his  observation  everywhere  confirmed — that  of  all  the 
races  which  inhabit  the  earth,  there  was  not  one  so  industrious,  so 
sober,  so  enterprising,  so  intelligent,  and  in  every  respect  so  effective — 
and  which  exercised  such  a  preponderating  influence,  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers,  as  that  which  occupied  the  bleak  and  sterile  rock-bound 
borders  of  New  England.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
so  important,  under  every  consideration  ?     Reflection  told  him  that  it 
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was  our  system  of  Universal  Education,  which  banished  ignorance 
from  the  land,  and  raised  up  men  and  women  who  could  not  only 
read,  write  and  cipher,  but  whose  minds  were  trained  to  think,  to  rea- 
son, and  to  develop  plans  for  the  elevation  of  themselves  and  their 
families  in  the  ranks  of  humanity. 

Having  established  this  important  fact,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  judgment,  he,  with  the  feelings  of  a  true  patriot,  sought  for  the 
means  of  improving  the  common  schools,  and  rendering  them  more 
efficient  and  still  more  useful,  the  effect  of  whibh  would  be  to  diffuse 
through  the  masses  a  greater  amount  of  useful  knowledge.  "Knowl- 
edge is  Power,"  said  Lord  Bacon, — therefore,  the  more  knowledge  a 
people  possess,  the  more  powerful  will  they  become,  as  compared  with, 
and  as  brought  into  competition  with,  other  people.  What  means, 
then,  should  be  adopted  to  secure  this  desirable  improvement  in 
education,  in  Massachusetts  I  Instructors  can  never  teach  more  than 
they  themselves  know.  The  tray,  therefore,  is  clear.  If  the  pupils 
are  to  be  well  and  thoroughly  taught,  their  teachers  must  be  taught 
more  highly — their  knowledge  must  be  increased,  and  their  qualifica- 
tions enlarged,  improved  and  elevated. 

The  great,  the  important  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Todd  arrived  by 
such  reflections,  were  according  to  his  reasonings,  the  elements  of  a 
fixed  principle,  which  he  was  rejoiced  to  learn  had  already  been 
adopted,  and  permanently  established  by  our  Legislature,  when  it 
instituted  the  Normal  schools.  These  institutions  realized  the  grand 
desideratum  for  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  fervently  hoped.  He 
doubted  not,  but  their  influence  through  all  coming  time  would  be 
greater  for  good  than  the  present  generation  could  now  anticipate,  any 
more  than  a  man  of  the  past  generation  could  foresee  the  mmense, 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences  within  a  few 
years,  the  stupendous  results  of  which  are  every  day  displayed  before  us. 

With  these  views,  Mr.  Todd,  in  the  disposition  of  his  estate,  after 
making  adequate  proxision  for  his  family  connections,  bequeathing  $5,* 
000  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  free  beds  for  the  poor— 
td,000  to  the  Boston  Farm  School  for  indigent  boys — ^and  t2,000  to 
the  Children's  Friend  Society — gave  all  the  rest  of  his  property  to  the 
"•  Massachusetts  Board  of  £ducation'*f — the  Income  of  which  to  be 
applied  forever  "  in  aid  of  the  Normal  Schools;^ — ^not  to  reduce  the 
appropriations  of  the  government,  but  rather  to  stimulate  the  rulers 
of  this  Commonwealth  to  a  greater  liberality  in  fostering  and  in  in- 
creasing those  truly  admirable  seminaries. 

'  A  sIlTer  medal,  paid  for  out  of  a  food  left  by  Beojamiii  Praoklin  to  the  eUj  of  Boaton,  la 
fivan  to  th«  three  beat  aeholara  amoog  the  boja  la  each  of  the  Grammar  aod  High  Scboola 
at  the  anoaal  exhibition. 

tTha  Todd  And  amoanted  in  1868,  to  ill,80a 
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JOHN 

John  Wxssbl  was  a  baker's  son,  and  was  born  in  1420,  at  GroniDgea. 
Here  he  received  his  early  education,  after  which  he  went  to  Zwoll,  to 
the  school  of  the  HieroDjmians,  where  Thomas-ll-Eempis  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  upon  him.  He  then  studied  in  Cologne, — and 
about  the  year  1452  went  to  Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaiotanoe 
of  Bessarion  and  Francis  de  Novera,  afterward  Pope  Siztus  IV.  In 
1470  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy.  Already  won  over  to  Platonism 
by  Bessarion,  his  stay  in  Florence  wedded  him  more  closely  to  it. 
When  in  Rome,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  bade  him  ask  a  &Yor  of  him,  and 
Wessel  accordingly  besought  him  for  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  Bible 
from  the  Vatican  Library.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1473,  Reuchlin, 
then  18  years  old,  made  his  acquaintance,  and  he  appears  to 
have  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  philosophical  and  humanistic 
studies  of  Reuchlin.  His  fellow-countryman,  Agricola,  was  likewise 
with  him  at  Paris ;  and  was  persuaded  by  Wessel  to  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew. 

In  his  later  years  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  lived  at 
times  in  the  Mount  St  Agnes  Monastery,  at  Zwoll,  where  Thomas-i- 
Kempis  also  passed  his  long  and  peaceful  life.  He  spent  likewise  much 
time  in  the  monastery  Edward,  or  Edouard,  two  hours  distance  from 
Oroningen,  and  in  a  convent  at  Groningen.  He  died  a  peaceful  death 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1489,  in  his  69th  year,  and  was  buried  in  that 
Groningen  convent. 

His  contemporaries  called  him  ^  Lux  mundi^'*  also  ^  MagUter  con- 
troversiarum  ;*^  the  last  epithet  he  owed  to  his  many  philosophidal 
and  theological  discussions.  His  philosophy  was  originally  realism  ; 
but  later  he  became  a  nominalist,  as  were  all  the  reformers  with  the 
exception  of  Huss. 

His  theological  abilities  were  recognized  by  Luther.  *^  Had  I  known 
Wessel  or  read  his  books  earlier,**  says  Luther,  '^my  adversaries 
would  have  fancied  that  I  had  obtained  this  thing  or  that  from  Wes- 
sel ;  so  much  do  our  sentiments  harmonize.  It  gives  me  peouliat  joy 
and  strength,  and  removes  every  doubt  that  I  might  have  had  of  the 
soundness  of  my  doctrine,  to  find  that  he  agrees  everywhere  with  me, 
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both  in  thought  and  opinion,  expressing  hiniself  frequently  even  in 
the  same  words,  though  at  a  different  era,  when  another  air  was  over 
us,  and  another  wind  blew,  and  he  too  was  accustomed  to  another 
fashion  and  to  other  junctures.'^  In  another  place  Luther  savs : 
'^Wessel  manages  matters  with  great  moderation  and  truth."  On 
this  account  it  was  that  Erasmus,  who  so  dearly  loved  and  prized 
]>eace,  thus  writes :  '*  Wessel  has  much  in  common  with  Luther ;  but 
in  how  much  more  modest  and  christian  a  manner  he  conducts 
himself  than  do  they,  or  roost  of  them  t" 

Besides  Latin,  Wessel  understood  both  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  nar- 
row limits  of  learning,  as  we  find  them  laid  down  by  the  earlier  Dierony- 
mians,  Wessel  far  exceeded.  His  long  residence  at  Paris,  and  the 
journey  to  Italy,  had  widened  his  intellectual  horizon ;  for  it  was  only 
after  a  busy,  active  life  in  foreign  lands,  that  a  longing  was  created  in 
his  breast  for  his  own  land,  and  for  the  contemplative  quiet  that 
could  be  alone  secured  by  a  return  among  his  kindred. 

Greek  he  learned  from  Bessarion  and  other  Greek  scholars  in  Italy  ; 
but  who  taught  him  Hebrew  we  are  nowhere  informed. 

His  clearness  of  thought  especially  qualified  him  to  teach.  ^  The 
scholar,'*  he  says,  "  is  known  by  his  ability  to  teach." 

His  instructive  intercourse  appears  to  have  had  a  very  marked  in- 
fluence on  many,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  did  on  Reuchlin  and  Agri- 
cola.  Especially  must  the  frequent  converse  of  many  distinguished 
men  with  the  aged  Wessel,  as  in  the  monastery  of  Edward,  have 
been  very  edifying,  both  in  a  literary  and  in  a  religious  aspect 

Goswin  of  Halen,  earlier,  Wessel's  scholar,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
I5th  and  the  commencement  of  the  16tU  centurv,  head  of  the  broth' 
erly  union  at  Groningen,  writes  of  this  converse  to  a  friend  as  follows : 
^  I  have  known  Edward  for  more  than  forty  years ;  but  then  it  was 
less  a  monastery  than  a  college.  Of  this,  could  Rudolph  Agricola 
and  Wessel  bear  me  witness,  if  they  were  now  living,  as  also  Rudolph 
Lange,  of  Munster,  Alexander  Hegius,  and  others,  who  all  have 
passed  whole  weeks,  yea,  whole  months  at  Edward,  to  hear  and  to 
learn,  and  to  become  daily  more  learned  and  better.**  ^  To  become 
better,"  says  Goswin,  for  the  earnestness  of  a  christian  morality 
animated  all  the  studies  of  Wessel,  a  depth  of  thought  which  was 
radically  opposed  to  the  aesthetic  pleasurableness  of  so  many  Italians. 
And  this  was  why  he  studied,  as  well  as  he  was  able  to  do,  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  original. 

We  can  not  better  present  to  our  view  the  love  and  the  well-directed 
labors  of  Wessel,  than  in  these  words  of  his  own :  ^  Knowledge  is 
not  our  highest  aim,  for  he  who  only  knows  how  to  know,  is  a  fool ; 
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for  he  has  no  taste  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  nor  does  he  understand 
how  to  order  his  knowledge  with  wisdom.  The  knowledge  of  truth 
is  its  own  glorious  fruit,  when  it  meets  with  a  wise  husbandman  ;  for 
by  this  truth  he  may,  out  of  his  clear  knowledge^  come  to  God,  «id 
become  God*s  friend  ;  since  through  knowledge  he  unites  himself  to 
Qod,  and  progresses  step  by  step  in  this  union,  until  he  tastes  how 
gracious  the  Lord  is,  and  through  this  taste  becomes  more  desirous, 
yea,  burns  with  desire,  and  amid  this  glow  God  loves  him  and  lives  in 
hJro,  until  he  becomes  wholly  one  with  God.  This  is  the  true,  pure, 
earnest  fruit  of  an  earnest  knowledge,  which  in  y^ry  truth  all  men  bj 
nature  do  rather  desire  to  possess  than  mere  memory,  that  is  to  say, 
than  knowledge,  in  and  for  itself.  For,  as  unsettled  and  wavering 
opinions  are  empty  without  knowledge,  so  knowledge  is  unfruitful 
without  love." 

To  this  brief  sketch  of  Wessel  I  add  a  passage  from  Goswin.  It 
gives  us  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  studies  that  men  and  youth  in 
Wessel's  ncinity  were  accustomed  to  pursue  at  Zwoll,  Edward,  and 
other  famous  schools  of  that  period,  and  likewise  what  writings  people, 
molded  by  such  influences,  would  chiefly  read  and  prize.  *^  You  may 
read  Ovid,^'  Goswin  remarks,  ^  and  writers  of  that  stamp  through,  once ; 
but  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Terence  are  to  be  studied  with  more  attention, 
and  oftener,  because  in  our  profession  we  need  to  bestow  especial 
study  upon  the  poets.  But,  above  all,  I  will  that  you  read  the  Bible 
constantly.  And,  since  one  ought  not  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his- 
tory, I  counsel  you  to  take  up  Josephus,  and  for  church  history  to 
read  the  Tripartita,*  Of  the  profane  writers,  Plutarch,  Sallust, 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and  Justin,  will  especially  profit  you.  Then 
it  will  do  you  no  harm  to  go  through  with  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  But  with  Cicero  we  must  remain  longer,  in  order  that  we 
may  acquire  a  truly  Roman  style.  Next  to  our  Bible  it  is  well  to 
give  thorough  and  earnest  study  to  Augustine.  Him  you  may  follow 
up  by  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Gregory,  Bernard,  and  Hugo 
8t  Victor,  a  man  full  of  rich  instruction." 

This  passage  shows  how  much  the  circle  of  study  of  the  Hierony- 
mians  had  become  enlarged  during  the  15th  oentury.  This  we  owe 
to  the  influence  which  the  Italians  had  over  Wessel,  Agrioola, 
Rudolph  Lange,  and  others,  who  again  in  their  turn  shaped  with  such 
power  both  Grerman  and  Netherland  culture.  But  the  Bible  remained 
to  these  thoughtful  men  the  book  of  books ;  neither  were  the  Fathers 
'thrust  aside. 

*  Thbi  was  a  »ketch  of  the  htitory  of  the  chorch  takra  from  Soeratee,  TheodoreC,  and 
Boiemenea,  translated  Into  Latin  hy  Ceariodore. 
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Rudolf  Aorioola  was  born  at  Baflo,  near  Groningen,  in  West 
Friesland,  in  1443.  His  proper  name  was  Husmann.  It  is  not 
known,  where  he  received  his  earliest  instruction.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Louvain,  where  he  read  Cicero  and  Quintilian  chiefly, 
and  after  an  honorable  career,  became  a  Magister  artium.  His  inter- 
course with  Frenchmen  while  at  Louvain,  was  the  means  of  teaching 
him  the  French  language. 

From  Louvain,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  had  John  Wessel, 
among  others,  for  a  teacher.  In  1576,  he  went  to  Ferrara.  There 
he  studied  the  ancients  under  Theodore  Gaza  and  Guarini,  copied 
with  great  diligence  manuscripts,  Quintilian  among  the  rest,  and  won 
the  applause  of  the  Italians  by  his  Latin  speeches  and  poems,  as  well 
as  by  his  accomplished  singing  to  the  guitar.  He  delivered  an  ora- 
tion there  in  the  praise  of  philosophy,  before  Hercules  de'Este. 
There  too  commenced  his  friendship  for  Dalberg,  aflerward  Bishop  of 
Worms,  and  Died  rich  Pleuningen,  whom  he  was  wont  to  call  his 
Pliny. 

Returning  to  Germany,  he  tarried  six  months  of  the  year  1481  in 
Brussels,  at  the  court  of  the  then  arch-duke,  afterward  emperor,  Maxi- 
milian I.,  on  the  behalf  of  the  city  Groningen.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  was  urged  to  remain  at  Maximilian's  court ;  for  his  repug- 
nance to  all  manner  of  constraint  was  too  great  to  admit  of  his 
accepting  the  proposal.  In  the  following  year,  1482,  his  friend 
Barbirianus,  invited  him  to  Antwerp,  to  superintend  a  school,  and 
likewise  to  give  lectures  to  amateurs.  Agricola  replied ;  "  that  his 
friend  Plenningen,  had,  in  Dalberg's  name,  urged  him  in  a  most  polite 
letter  to  go  to  Heidelberg,  and  he  had  accordingly  made  the  Ions: 
journey  from  Holland  thither.  Dalberg,  who  was  soon  after  chosen 
bishop  of  Worms,  and  other  friends,  had  pressed  him  to  stay  at 
Heildelberg,  saying,  that  he  would  exercise  an  advantageous  influence 
upon  the  studies  there,  and  would  have  many  hearers.  Philip,  the 
count  Palatine,  had  also  overloaded  him  with  kindness.  And  Dal- 
berg had  oflered  him  his  house,  to  regard  as  his  own,  to  come  and  go 
at  his  pleasure.  In  view  of  all  this,  he  had  as  good  as  pledged  him- 
self^ but  had  taken  a  journey  home  first  to  make  the  needful  arrange- 
ments. And  now  on  his  return  he  had  received  this  invitation  (of 
Barbarianus)  at  Bacharach ;  and  it  had  caused  him  much  perplexity, 
to  relieve  which,  he  had  consulted  with  friends  at  Cologne.  The  re- 
sult of  their  joint  deliberations  was,  that  he  could  not  go  to  Antwerp, 
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becauBe  he  was  already  as  good  as  pledged  to  Hddelberg.''    la  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  Antwerp  offer,  he  expresses  himself  thus : — 

A  school  to  be  given  to  him  ?  That  woald  be  a  hard  and  an  irksome  office.  A 
aehool  was  like  a  prison,  where  soonrging,  weeping  and  howliog alternated  with  each 
other  forever.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world,  whose  name  is  direotly  opposite 
to  Its  natore,  it  is  a  school.  The  Greeks  called  it  tehola,  lelsare ;  the  Latins, 
luduM  titeranus,  the  game  of  letters ; — ^when  nothing  is  Inrther  from  lebnre, 
nothing  harsher  and  more  antagonistic  to  all  playfulness.  A  fer  more  appropriate 
name  was  given  to  it  by  Aristophanes ;  viz.,  *'  ^pomvtftpm,^  the  place  of  cam. 

I  condnct  a  school  f  What  time  would  be  left  me  for  stndy ;  what  .repose,  lut 
invention  and  production  7  Where  should  I  find  one  or  two  hours  daily  for  the 
interpretation  of  an  author  f  The  boys  would  claim  the  larger  portion  of  my 
time,  bendcs  wearing  my  patience  to  that  degree,  that  whatever  leisure  time  I 
oould  secure  would  be  required,  not  for  study,  but  rather  to  catch  my  breath  and  to 
compose  my  thoughts.  You  say  **  that  with  a  less  rigid  discharge  of  my  dutic*, 
I  might  lead  a  more  agreeable  life."  I  might  indeed ;  but,  were  I  negleetfal, 
which  of  my  colleagues  would  bo  assiduous,  which  of  ihem  would  not  rather, 
after  my  example,  take  his  case  7  I  think,  that  a  wise  man  should  first  carefalij 
consider ;  whether  he  should  undertake  a  thing  or  no ;  but  when  once  he  does 
undertake  it,  then  he  ought  to  exert  every  effort  to  perform  it  oonscientioosly. 
Tou  say,  that  I  can  devote  one  or  two  hours  a  day  to  lecturing  on  some  daesical 
author  before  the  nobility ;  but  I  would  have  no  leisure  for  this,  since  the  freshfrt 
and  best  part  of  every  day  must  be  given  to  the  boys,  even  to  wearincas.  Aod 
such  lectures  meet  with  disooaragcments  and  drawlMicks,  as  I  know  from  experi- 
ence. In  the  first  glow  of  zeal  many  take  hold  of  them ;  later,  when  the  v^al  is 
cold,  some  plead  off  on  the  pretext  of  business,  others  from  the  re-actkm  of  en- 
thusiasm become  disgusted,  and  others  again  are  led  to  stay  away,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  their  neighbors  do.  One  finds  it  too  mneh  trouble,  another,  toc^ 
great  an  expense.  So  it  comes  about,  that  of  a  large  audience,  searoo  four  or  fiv* 
shall  remain  with  you  through  the  course. 

It  might  appear^  that  a  man  who  had  not  the  smallest  inclination 
to  teach  either  old  or  young,  would  not  deserve  mention  in  a  history 
of  education.  But  it  would  he  appearance  merely.  For  if  AgricoUi 
took  no  pleasure  in  teaching,  himself,  yet  the  prosperity  of  schools  was 
a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  him.  This  is  evident  from  parts  of  this 
very  letter  to  Barbirianus.  lie  bogs  him,  to  persuade  the  Antwerpers 
to  subject  the  man,  with  whom  they  purposed  to  intrust  the  schools 
to  a  conscientious  examination  beforehand. 

They  should  not  aolect  a  theologian,  neither  any  one  of  those  hair  splitting 
doctors,  who  imagine  that  tbcy  are  competent  to  speak  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever, while  they  know  nothing,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  very  art  of  speaking 
itself.  Such  people  are  as  much  out  of  their  element  in  schools,  as,  according  to 
the  Greek  proverb,  a  dog  would  be  in  a  bath.  Much  rather  ouglit  they  to 
choose  a  man  allor  the  style  of  Phoenix,  the  preceptor  of  Achilles,  who  shouiJ 
be  able  both  to  teach,  to  speak  and  to  act ;  if  they  could  find  such  an  on' •. 
they  should  make  sure  of  him  at  any  price.  For  their  decision  was  no  unim- 
portant matter,  since  the  destiny  of  their  children  depended  on  it  It  was  uo 
small  thing  that  thoy  were  about  to  do ;  for  it  pertained  to  their  children,  for 
whose  future  welfare  they  themselves  in  other  respects  were  now  toiling  and 
struggling.  Their  utmost  care  should  be  bestowed  on  that  tender  age,  which, 
even  with  the  best  talents,  takes  the  stamp  of  good  or  evil  indifferently,  accord- 
ing to  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  it 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Barbirianus,  Agricola  praises  the  friendly 
reception  that  Dalberg  had  given  him.     But  on  the  other  hand  he. 
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writes  to  his  brother  of  his  complete  iiDhappiness  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  prosperity  that  he  enjoyed  at  Heidelberg. 

It  is  hard  for  me,  in  advancing  age,  to  learn  to  serve.  And  though  no  ser^ 
vice  is  required  of  me,  yet  I  Icnow  not  whether  I  am  not  more  g^atly  burdened, 
in  feeling  oonstraiDed  to  impose  those  duties  on  myselj^  which  others  have  re- 
leased me  fh>m.    Thus  freedom  itself  exacts  a  heavy  service  of  me. 

His  love  of  freedom  dissuaded  him  from  wedlock ;  or,  as  ho  wrote 
to  Reuchlin,  it  was  a  shrinking  from  care,  and  a  dislike  to  be  tied 
down  to  an  establishment. 

Of  great  importance  to  us  are  Agricola^s  letters  to  his  friend,  Al- 
exander Hegius,  the  famous  Rector  of  Deventer,  of  whom  also  we 
are  soon  to  speak. 

One  of  these  letters  dates  from  Worms,  whither  Agricola  had  gone 
in  the  retinue  of  the  Bishop  Dalberg.  He  commences  by  commend- 
ing Hegius ;  for,  as  he  perceives  by  his  writing,  he  has  improved  in 
his  Latinity,  {politiorem  te,  limatioremgue  fieri,)  He  showed  his  let- 
ter to  Dalberg,  who  joined  with  himself  in  wishing  Germany  joy  of 
such  a  teacher,  exclaiming,  "  Made  virtu  te^  sic  itur  ad  a$traP  Far- 
ther on,  he  laments  that  studying  with  the  bishop,  and  public  lectures, 
consume  too  much  of  his  lime.  His  pupils,  with  the  best  inclination, 
shewed  scarce  any  capacity  for  study :  they  were  mostly  masters,  or 
'*  Scholastici  artium^  so  called,  who  squandered  all  their  time  upon 
the  sophistical  nonsense  of  the  schools,  (cavillaiiones^)  and  hencM 
found  no  room  for  attention  to  dassical  studies.  "  For  this  reason,*^ 
he  adds,  ^  I  have  undertaken  the  Hebrew,  which  is  a  new  and  a 
very  difficult  labor  to  me,  and  which  (I  could  scarce  have  believed  it) 
gives  me  much  more  trouble  than  did  Greek,  earlier  in  life.  Yet  I 
am  determined  to  persevere.  I  have  assigned  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  my  later  years,  provided  that  my  life  is  spared.'^ 

In  a  previous  letter  to  Hegius,  in  1480,  he  accuses  himself  for  in- 
termitting his  studies,  and  mentions,  as  the  chief  cause  of  his  neglect, 
the  fact,  that  he  has  no  one  in  Groningen,  with  whom  he  can  labor 
in  common.  Among  other  matters,  he  answers  some  philological 
questions,  which  Hegius  had  submitted  to  him.  He  defines  the 
words,  mimus^  histriOy  persona,  scurra,  parasituSj  nebulOy  nepoij  ves- 
ptTy  aurora,  Hgnur/iy  trabs,  asser,  contignaHo,  He  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  lonum  sero  is  as  good  Latin  as  bonum  mane.  '*As  it  regards 
the  derivation  and  formation  of  new  words  afler  the  analogies  of  the 
language  ;^  he  says,  ^  I  should  hardly  venture  to  form  a  word  for 
which  I  could  not  shew  classical  authority ;  yet  I  might  haply  have 
said,  *SocraiitaSj  ^PlatonitaSj  and  '  enHtas^  although  our  Laurentius 
Valla  disapproves  of  such  words.''    Farther  on  Agricola  explains 

*  For  Itek  cf  •DC««n(tm«at 
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OMi3ei}0'ify  marks  the  precise   difference  between  ^  AaXsxrixi)    and 
ra  ^laXsxrixa,    and    suggests  a    correction    in  what   Hegiin    has 
written,  viz.,  (hat  he  should  use  *  tn/ra'  or  '  po$t  quantum  tempo- 
m'  instead  of  *  quanta  tempore.    The  above  will  serve  to  characterize 
the  condition  of  philological  science  at  that  time,  and  to  indicate  its 
gradual  advance.    In  the  same  letter  he  writes  to  Hegius ;  that  he 
will  send  his  brother  to  him  to  school,  provided  private  instruction 
in  the  elements  can  be  given  to  him  out  of  school  hours.     ^  I  am 
very  desirous,**  he  writes,  "that  my  brother  should  learn  the  ele- 
ments as  speedily  as  possible.    For  I  think  that  boys  only  lose  time 
when  they  remain  too  long  at  these ;  and  that,  in  the  way  that  these 
are  ordinarily  taught,  the  scholar  is  filled  with  disgust  for  learning, 
and  with  ^  barbarism'  at  the  same  time,  so  that  later  in  his  career  he 
learns  what  is  better  and  more  important  not  only  more  slowly,  but 
with  greater  trouble," 

In  the  year  1484,  Agricola  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Barbirianus  on 
the  method  of  studying  {de/ormando  studio,) 

The  question  arises,  what  we  shall  study,  aod  then,  in  what  method  ?  Deter- 
mined either  by  taste  or  inclination,  or  by  circumstances,  some  choose  civil  law, 
others  canon  law,  others  again  medicine.  But  the  most  direct  their  attention  to 
the  verbose  but  unfruitful  '  arts,'  so  called,  and  waste  away  their  time  in  frivo- 
lous and  out  of  the  way  discussions, — in  riddles,  which,  in  all  these  many  cen- 
tunes  have  found  no  OSdipus  to  solve  them ;  nor  will  they  ever.  Still  he  ad- 
vises Barbirianus  to  apply  himself  to  philosophy,  though  to  a  philosophy  widely 
•different  from  the  scholastic;  that,  namely,  which  inculcates  just  modes  oSf 
thought,  and  teaches  how  to  express  with*propriety  that  which  has  boon  first 
righUy  apprehended.  t 

PhUoaophy  is  divided  into  moral  and  natural.  The  first  is,  to  be  drawn,  not 
merely  from  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  but  likewise  from  the  facts  and  ex- 
amples of  history.  Thence,  we  come  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  after  whose  di- 
vine, unerring  precepts  we  are  to  pattern  our  Uves.  For  all  other  writers  have 
not  clearly  perceived  the  true  aim  of  life,  and  hence  their  doctrines  are  not  fi^e 
fit)m  error. 

Researches  into  the  natural  world  are  not  of  such  importance  as  ethical  in- 
quiries, and  arc  to  bo  viewed  only  as  a  means  of  culture." 

Agricola  recommends  the  study  of  geography,  of  the  botany  of 
Theophrastus,  the  zoology  of  Aristotle,  and  likewise  advises  attention 
to  medicine,  arcliitccture  and  painting. 

Both  moral  and  natural  science  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  classics, 
with  the  view  of  acquiring  at  the  same  time  the  art  of  rhetoric  and 
expression.  lie  should  also  translate  the  classics  with  as  much  ex- 
actness as  may  be,  into  the  vernacular;  for  through  such  exercise  in 
translating,  the  Latin  words  will  soon  spontaneously  occur  at  the  same 
time  with  the  thought.  Whatever  he  designed  to  write  in  Latin,  he 
must  first  think  out  with  thoroughness  and  care  in  the  vernacular  ; 
for  any  errors  of  expression  are  less  liable  to  pass  unobserved,  if  in 
the  mother  tongue.  Before  he  proceeds  to  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric, 
he  should   learn  to  write  with  purity  and  correctness.      *'Who- 
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ever  would  study  to  advantage,  must  observe  three  things :  first, 
to  apprehend  aright;  then,  to  hold  the  matters  so  apprehended 
fast  in  the  memory ;  and  lastly,  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of  producing 
something  ones*  self. 

As  regards  apprehending  aright  the  sense  of  what  is  read,  he  ad- 
v&es  to  apply  the  understanding  closely  to  the  subject  in  hand  with 
reference  both  to  the  scope  of  the  whole  and  the  meaning  of  the 
parts ;  yet  not  with  such  rigor  as  to  puzzle  ourselves  over  an  obscure 
passage,  not  passing  on  until  we  have  mastered  that  But  we  ought 
rather  to  read  farther,  trusting  that  afterwards,  through  the  explana- 
tions of  a  friend  or  otherwise,  the  difficulty  will  be  cleared  up.  One 
day  teaches  another. 

He  then  gives  directions  for  strengthening  the  memory. 

*  We  must,  with  unpreocoapiedf  attentive  spirit,  grasp  the  object,  and  again 
from  time  to  time  call  it  ixp  beK>re  the  mind.'  Then  follow  rules  for  oomposition. 
"If  we  create  nothing,'*  says  Agrioola,  **all  our  learning  remains  dead  within 
us,  and  will  not  be  like  the  living  seed,  whichf  when  cast  into  the  ground, 
springs  up  and  bears  rich  fruit  But  there  are  two  things  indispensable  to  us: 
one,  that  we  should  not  merely  store  up  that  which  we  have  learned,  in  our 
memory,  but  should  rather  always  have  it  at  hand,  and  be  able  to  bring  it  forth ; 
then,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  derived  from  others,  we  should  invent  some* 
thing  ourselves.  It  will  materially  aid  us  in  invention,  if  we  arrange  a  set  of 
general  notions,  oapUct,  under  which  we  may  sketch  what  we  already  know ; 
some  such  heads  for  instance,  as  virUte^  viee^  life,  death,  etc.  Then  it  will  prove 
a  great  help,  should  we  analyze  every  thought  thoroughly  and  contemplate  it 
under  many  different  lights."  This  point  he  had  dlscused  more  at  length  in  his 
six  books,  "  de  mvenUane  diakeHceL'^  '*  Whoever  conforms  to  both  the  above  pre- 
cepts, will  at  last  attain  to  the  readiness  of  the  Greek  sophists,  who  could  speak 
at  will,  and  without  preparation,  upon  any  theme  that  should  be  g^ven  to  them.** 

After  this  methodology,  Agricola  comes  in  the  same  letter  to  his 
Hebrew  studies. 

"Think  of  my  presumption,  or  rather  of  my  folly ;  I  have  decided  to  learn  He- 
brew, as  if  I  had  not  already  wasted  time  and  trouble  enough  hitherto  on  my 
Gre<^  I  have  hunted  up  a  teacher,  a  Jew,  who  was  some  years  since  convert- 
ed, and  who,  previously,  on  account  of  his  leammg  and  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Jews,  had  been  chosen  as  their  champion,  when  they  contended 
for  their  fidth  with  Christians.  The  bishop  has,  for  my  sake,  taken  this  man 
into  his  house,  and  is  providing  for  his  maintenance.  I  will  try  what  I  can  do ; 
I  hope  to  bring  something  to  pass;  and  perhaps  I  shall  succeed,  because  I 
hope."* 

He  translated  the  Psalms. 

Melanctbon,  in  his  prefrtce  to  Agricola's  *  dialectics,'  relates  what 
Pallas,  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  Reuchlin,  related  to 
him  from  their  personal  acquaintance  with  Ag^cola.  Said  Pallas ; 
^  at  Heidelberg,  as  earlier  at  Louvain,  he  led  an  exemplary  life.  From 
his  extensive  learning,  Ag^cola  has  often  thrown  a  definite  light 

*  Erhard  haa  given  a  abort  extract  from  thia  work,  In  bla  hiatory  of  die  rerival  of  Claaa> 
leal  Leamlnf .  Melancthon  in  bia  preface  to  AgricoU'a  dialectical  aajra :  **  Tbere  are  no  mod* 
ern  worka  on  the  Topica  and  on  the  uae  of  Logic,  ao  food  and  ao  rich  aa  theae  booka  of  Ru- 
dolf   Agricola  bimaelf  ia  verj  pointed  In  hia  condemnation  of  the  acbolaatic  logic. 

No.  12.— [Vol.  IV.,  No.  3.]— 4G. 
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Upon  subjects  under  dispute,  not  alone  in  the  department  of  philoso- 
phy,  but  in  law  and  iheol(^ ;  and  has  displayed  herein  no  conten- 
tioos  and  dogmatical  spirit,  but  friendliness  and  a  spirit  of  peace.  For 
the  elector  Philip,  who  always  took  delight  in  listening  to  him,  Agri- 
cola  wrote  a  compend  of  history." 

In  the  year  1485,  Dalberg  was  sent  by  the  Elector  just  named,  to 
Rome  to  present  his  congratulations  to  Pope  Innocent  YIU,  on  his 
coronation,  and  Agrioola  accompanied  him  on  this  journey.*  Re- 
turning to  Heidelberg,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever.  But  before  the 
physician  arrived,  he  had  tranquilly  breathed  his  last  He  died  on 
the  28th  Oct  1485,  aged  only  forty-two  years. 

Erasmus  testifies  of  him  as  follows : 

Agrioola  has  surpassed  in  culture  eyery  one  on  this  side  the  Alps.  There 
was  no  sdentLfic  attainment  in  which  he  did  not  compete  with  the  greatesl  mas- 
ters. Among  the  Gredans,  he  was  a  pattern  Grreek,  (^mecifistiTitts,)  among  the 
Latins,  a  pattern  Latinist;  as  a  poet,  he  was  a  second  Marov  as  an  orator,  he  re- 
called PoUtian*8  g^race^  hut  he  excelled  him  in  m^esty.  Also  when  he  spoke 
fsxiffnpore^  his  speech  was  so  pure  and  unadulterated,  t^t  you  would  have 
deemed  joursdf  listening,  not  to  a  Frieslander,  but  to  a  Roman.  To  his  per- 
fect eloquence  he  united  an  equal  degree  of  learning;  all  the  mysteries  of  phi- 
losophy he  had  folly  investigated.  Nor  was  there  any  part  of  music,  which  he 
did  not  fuUy  understand.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  applied  himaelf  with 
his  whole  soul  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  thought 
little  of  &me.f 

Agricola  broke  a  path  for  classical  philology  in  Germany.  Saxo  in 
his  eulogy  on  Agricola  says : 

At  an  epoch  when  the  most  corrupt  Latin  prevailed  fai  Germany,  together 
with  Uiat  uncertainty  that  no  one  knew  what  good  Latin  was^  and  when  admi- 
ration was  lavished  on  insipidity,  it  was  Agricola,  and  he  alone,  who  first  with 
««r  and  mind  detected  our  blunders,  and  reached  out  after  better  forms  of 
ppeech.  Yet  he  did  not  undervalue  the  mother  tongue,  but  regarded  it  as  nat- 
ural to  every  one,  as  the  native  vehicle  of  thought  Thence,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  gave  his  counsel  that  whatever  we  would  write  in  Li^n,  we  should  first 
compose  in  the  vernacular,  transferring  it  into  Latin  afterwards.  He  himself 
wrote  songs  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  sang  them  to  the  guitar.  He  under^ 
Btood  both  French  and  Italian.  Wessel  appears  to  have  had  much  influence 
upon  Agricola.  It  was  Wessel  as  we  have  seen,  who  directed  his  attention 
when  at  Paris  to  the  study  of  Hebrew;  and  they  both  subsequently  enjoyed 
much  mutual  mteroourse  in  the  monastery  of  Edouard.  "  There,"  Goswin  von 
Halen  tells  us,  "  he  listened,  when  a  boy,  to  the  conversations  of  Agrioola  and 

*  Dalberg's  speech  is  given  in  Agrlcola't  works,  as  the  production  of  the  latter.  It  was  de- 
livered on  the  6th  of  Jaiy,  1486.  *■  I  thinic/  k>  the  speech  reads,  *  that  gnce  of  oratory  and 
exceUence  and  splendor  of  diction  are  not  much  to  be  expected  from  a  Qerman,  nor  indeed 
ought  they  to  be.' 

t  That  this  panegyric  might  not  IM  accounted  partial,  Cis- Alpine,  or  patriotic  merely, 
Eramos  quotes  the  weD-known  qtitaph,  which  Hermolaus  Barbarus  wrote.  "  Hie  envious 
Atea  have  enclosed  within  this  marble  tomb,  Rudolf  Agricola,  the  hope  and  the  ^ory  of 
Friealand.  While  he  lived,  Germany,  without  doubt,  deserved  all  the  renown  that  either 
lAtium  or  Greece  ever  obtained." 

Invlda  clauserunt  hoc  marmore  fata  Rudolphora 

Agrlcolam,  Fitistt  spemque  decusque  soli, 
Scilicet  hoc  vivo  meruit  Germania  laudia, 

Quidquld  habet  Latium,  Orncte  qoldquUI  babeC. 
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Weesel,  when  they  bewailed  the  obscuration  of  the  chnrobf  the  desecration  of 
the  mass,  and  the  abuses  of  celibacy ;  also  when  they  spoke  of  the  apostle 
Paul's  doctrine  of  *' justification  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.'' 

Sadi  oonversatioQS, — the  earnestness  with  which  AgricoLi  in.hi» 
4l8t7ear,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew, — his  expressed 
determination  to  devote  his  old  age  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;*  all  this  indicates  that  he  was  not  merely  through  his  classical 
learning,  a  forerunner  of  the  dawn  of  classical  culture  in  Germany, 
but  that  he  also,  in  this  holy  earnestness  in  the  study  of  the  sacred 
writings,  heralded  the  coming  Reformation.  At  his  death  Luther 
was  two  years  old.f 

ALCXANDIE  BIOIOB. 

Albxakder  Hsoius,  bo  beloved  and  honored  by  his  contempora- 
ries, was  bom  in  1420,  or,  according  to  some,  in  1433,  at  Heek,  in 
Westphalia.  He  was  frequently,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  society  of 
Weasel,  Agricola,  and  others  in  the  monastery  of  Edouard ;  and  from 
letters  of  the  latter,  we  may  perceive  how  the  modest  Hegius  suffered 
himself  to  learn  from  Agricola,  his  junior. 

Boitebach,  one  of  his  later  scholars,  informs  us,  that  he  died  in 
advanced  age  at  Deventer  in  1498,  and  was  buried  on  the  day  of  St 
John  the  Evangelist,  (Dec.  27,)  in  the  Church  of  St  Lebuin.  There 
too  sleeps  Florentius  Radewin.  At  first  Hegius  was  gymnasiarchj  in 
Wessel,  then  in  Emmerich,  but  later  and  for  a  much  longer  period  at 
Deventer.  Agricola  writes  to  him  at  the  opening  of  the  school  at 
Deventer,  wishing  him  all  manner  of  success,  and  the  more  cordially 
as  the  place  had  been  recently  decimated  by  a  frightful  pestilence. 
Since  he  remained  at  the  head  of  this  school  for  thirty  years,  and 
until  his  death,  as  we  gather  from  three  several  authorities,  he  must 
have  entered  upon  his  office  in  the  year  1468.  Erasmus  entered  the 
school  in  1476,  in  his  ninth  year. 

The  character,  attainments,  and  educational  significance  of  Hegius, 
we  are  compelled  to  derive  in  part  from  a  few  of  his  posthumous 
writings,  and  in  part  from  cursory  expressions  of  others,  chiefly  bis 
contemporaries  and  scholars.  Those  writiDgs,§  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  dialogues,  were  not  given  to  the  public  until  1503,  five  years 
after  his  death.    These  dialogues  are  in  the  form  of  short  and  clear 

'**  Statui  em'm  senectutis  requiem  («t  modo  ea  me  manef,  in  merantm  Uterarum  perguun- 
Hone  ooffoeore."— AgrlcoUi  to  Reachlin. 

t  The  fullest  edition  of  Acrlcola's  works  is,  "/2«do(pA«  Agricolae  Lucubrations  aliquot  leetu 
digniuimae  in  hune  ueque  diem  nuequam  priua  editae,  caeteraque  ^uodomviri  plant  divi' 
ni  omnia  quae  tstare  ertduntur  gpiwciito  per  Alardum  Amotelredamwn.  OoUmiae  aptid 
Oymnicttm,  1639.    3Toi«.4to.'* 

T  Principal,  head-maater— of  a  nrmnuiam. 

%  *'  Alesandri  Hegii  artium  magittri^  GyrnnooiarefMe  quondam  Davemritmoio^pkUotophi^ 
preobyteri^  mtriuoqut  Unquae  doeti^  Diafegi."    At  tb«  end  of  the  book  tha  printer*!  ume  ia 
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qtt6Btion  and  answer.*    He  treats  abnndantly  of  geometry  and  astrono- 
my ;  refers  to  Euclid,  gives  geometrical  definitions  and  formulas  for 
obtaining  the  contents  of  figures.    He  gives  frequent  defioitions  of 
Greek  words.    In  the  'Farrago,'  we  find  numerous  philological  re- 
marks.   The  Greek  language  he  can  not  commend  too  highly.    ^  Who- 
ever desires  to  understand  grammar,  rhetoric,  mathematics^  history, 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  etc,'  so  he  told  his  sdiolarS) '  must  learn  Greek. 
For  to  the  Greeks  we  are  indebted  for  every  thing.'    In  a  letter  to 
John  Weesel,  he  tells  him  that  he  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hbrary  found- 
ed by  Cardinal  Nicholas  Cusanus,  in  Cuss  on  the  Moselle,  the  native 
place  of  the  latter,  and  likewise  what  books  he  brought  away  with 
him.    He  sent  Wessel  the  homilies  of  Chiysostom.    ^  I  found,''  he 
writes,  **  many  Hebrew  books,  which  were  entirely  new  to  me.    I  have 
brought  away  St  Basil  on  the  Creation  and  his  homilies  on  the 
Psahns;  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the 
Lives  of  s(»ne  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  Plutarch,  as  likewise  his 
Symposium ;  some  treatises  upon  grammar  and  mathematics ;  some 
poems  of  deep  significance  upon  the  Christian  religion,  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  were  composed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  and  also  a  few 
speeches  and  prayers.    If  you  can  now  spare,  without  inconvenience 
to  yourself  your  copy  of  the  Greek  gospels^  I  beg  you  to  lend  them 
to  me  for  a  while."    At  the  conclusion  he  writes ;  "•  you  wish  to  have 
a  more  particular  description  of  my  method  of  instruction.    I  have 
followed  your  counsel    All  learning  is  futile  tohieh  ietuquired  at  the 
expense  of  piety.    Dated  at  Deventer." 

In  the  light  of  all  that  we  have  now  cited,  and  of  the  letters  of 
Agricola  to  Hegius  also, — Hegius  appears  to  have  been  a  man,  who 
was  animated  by  an  enthusiastic  love  for  classical  studies,  and  who 
yet,  with  the  humility  of  the  true  scholar,  suffered  himself  to  learn, 
even  in  his  age,  from  Agricola.  In  his  dialogues  we  detect  the  prac- 
ticed and  clear  headed  logician.  He  gives  much  attention  therein  to 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  And  with  a  far  higher  degree 
of  learning  than  was  common  in  the  times  in  which  he  hved,  he  nev- 
ertheless ranked  all  knowledge,  without  exception,  below  godliness. 

His  estimable  character,  by  which  he  was  especially  fitted  for  the 

girtm  as  follows :  "  Jhnpnnum  Daventriae  per  me  Rickardtim  Pqfnt,  1503."  Th«  mibjecu 
of  tbe  Dlftloguet  an :  (1.)  de  9eientia  et  eo  quod  wdtw.  (2.)  De  tribua  animm  geneiibug, 
(3.)  De  ineamatUmia  mi^eterio.  (4.)  Dialegus  phjfticue,  (6.)  Dt  §tnau  et  MiMifi.  (S.) 
Dettrieeiinertia.  (T.)  De Hhetoriea.  ^.)  De moribue.  (9.)  JFhmfo etti addita  Jnvectiva 
in  tnodoB  HgniJIcandi.  Two  letters  sue  given  after  the  DialogveSi  tboa  compleclng  ibe  work. 
*  We  give  an  examirte.  Q.  What  is  the  dffferenee  between  knowledge  and  (pinion  1  X 
Knowledge  is  sssent  unalloyed  by  fear.  For  be  who  knows  does  not  fear  that  be  may  be  de- 
ceived. Opinion,  on  tbe  contraryf  is  ssrent  mingled  with  fear.  He  who  opines  or  thinks 
fears  that  be  may  be  in  the  wrong.  Q.  What  is  error  1  A,  DeSection  of  the  intellect  from 
tbe  trtttb,  or  of  tbe  will  llrom  rtghteoosncss. 
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poBt  of  reeiOTj  elicited  a  deserved  tribute  of  praise  from  many  quar- 
ters. ^  Westphalia,"  sajs  Erasmus,  '^  has  given  us  Alexander  Hegius, 
a  learned,  saintly,  and  eloquent  man ;  though  from  his  contempt  for 
fiuue,  he  has  produced  nothing  great''  ^  Hegius,"  he  says  elsewhere, 
^  was  quite  similar  in  character  to  Agricola ;  he  was  a  man  of  guile- 
less life  and  singular  learning,  one  in  whom  even  Momns  could  have 
discovered  but  a  single  fault ;  namely,  that  he  undervalued  fame  be- 
yond what  was  reasonable,  and  troubled  himself  but  very  little  for  the 
opinions  of  posterity.  If  he  wrote  any  thing,  he  did  it  more  in  sport, 
as  it  were,  than  with  a  sober  purpose ;  yet  his  writings  are  of  that 
sort,  that  in  the  judgment  of  scholars,  they  are  deserving  of  immor- 
tality.^ Murmellius'tells  us  that  Hegius  was  as  learned  in  Greek  as 
in  Latin.  But  Hegius'  name  has  come  down  to  the  present  day,  not 
so  much  through  his  works,  which  are  scarcely  known  to  us,  as  through 
his  distinguished  pupils.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  more  famous 
of  these. 

Erasmus.  Li  his  ninth  year,  in  1476,  he  entered  the  school  of 
Hegius. 

Hermann  BtrscH,  who  was  bom  in  1468,  was  placed  under  He- 
gius when  quite  young,  since  he  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar  in  the  Deventer  school  Of  him  and  Erasmus  likewise  we  shall 
say  more,  fiuther  on. 

John  Murmbllius,  of  Roermond ;  first  a  soldier,  then  a  scholar 
of  Hegius.  Driven  from  Cologne  in  1408,  because  he  made  war 
upon  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  Colognese,  he  betook  himself  for  aid 
and  counsel  to  his  teacher,  who  sent  him  to  Rudolf  Lange,  at  Muns- 
ter,  where  he  taught  for  fourteen  years:  in  1514  he  was  appointed 
over  a  school  in  Alcmaar.  Impoverished  by  a  fire,  he  returned  to 
Deventer,  where  he  died  in  1517.  He  wrote  much ;  both  for  the 
promotion  of  classical  learning,  and  the  overthrow  of  ^  barbarism.^' 

John  CAxsARnrs,  of  Juliers.  Driven  away  by  the  Colognese  in 
1504,  because  he  attacked  their  old  school  books,  then  sent  by  He- 
gius to  Lange  at  Munster,  where  he  became  teacher  of  Greek.  He 
was  induced  later  by  the  solicitations  of  Count  Nuenaar,  to  return  to 
Cologne.  There  he  died  in  1551,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  He 
edited,  among  other  works,  Pliny's  natural  history. 

Conrad  Coclenius,  born  in  1485,  at  Paderbom,  becasie  a  Pro- 
fessor at  Louvain,  and  was  the  teacher  of  John  Sturm.  Erasmus 
commends  him  as  a  distinguished  philologist 

Joseph  Horlenius,  rector  of  a  school  in  Herford,  was  the  teacher 
of  Peter  Mosellanus. 

Timann  Camener,  rector  in  Munster,  from  1500  to  1530. 
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The  duuraeteristic,  ivhich  was  common  to  all  the  above-named 
scholars  of  Hegius,  as  well  as  to  the  most  renowned  pupils  of  these 
scholars,  was  a  passionate  love  of  classical  cnlture,  which  did  not 
shrink  even  from  martyrdom.  Only  two  of  those,  who  came  forth 
from  the  school  at  Deventer,  bore  no  traces  of  the  general  stamp. 
These  were  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  who  was  there  when  a  boy ;  and  Ortnin 
Uratius,  whom  the  ^Epistolae  chscurorum  virorum*^  erected  bto  a 
very  unenviable  notoriety. 

KDDOUr  LkKQE  AND  HERMANN  BUBOH. 

Agricola  and  Hegius  had  many  friends,  who  labored  with  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  classical  study.  Among  these  Rudolf  Langk  has  been 
already  mentioned.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1439  at  Munster, 
Sent  by  his  unde  to  the  school  at  Deventer,  he  afterward  went  to  the 
university  of  Erfurt,  where  he  was  made  master  of  philosophy ;  then 
he  journeyed  to  Italy,  where  he  enjoyed  the  teachings  of  Philelphas, 
Theodore  Gaza  and  others.  Returning  to  Munster,  he  devoted  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  school  education.  Sent  by  the  college  in  that 
place,  in  the  year  1480,  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  he  delivered  in  his 
presence  an  admirable  Latin  speech,  and  was  heartily  reconunended 
by  him  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  to  the  bbhop  of  Munster.  Thereby 
he  acquired  so  much  consequence  that  he  was  emboldened  to  oppose 
the  Colognese  Academy,  when  it  maintained  an  adherence  to  the  old 
school-books,  the  Doctrinal  of  Alexander*  and  the  like.  Lange 
appealed  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Italian  scholars.  After  these  had 
decided  in  his  fsLXor,  the  school  at  Munster  was  completely  re-arranged 
after  his  directions ;  and  at  his  instance,  Camener  and  Murmellius, 
scholars  of  Hegius,  were  appointed  teachers  therein.  The  teachers 
took  counsel  with  Lange  upon  the  authors  to  be  read  in  the  schooU 
and  they  made  a  diligent  useof  Lange's  library,  which  was  very  rich 
in  both  Greek  and  Latin  dassics.  Lange  was  a  poet  likewise.  There 
is  an  epic  from  his  pen,  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ; 
a  second,  upon  the  siege  of  Nyon  on  the  Rhine ;  and  a  third,  in 
honor  of  the  Apostle  Paul.     Hegius  suhg  of  Lange's  poetical  talents  ;f 

-  -   IM  ,      II  ,  ,„  _     -       -■ . 

*  Alexandbb  db  villa  Dbi,  a  Minorite  of  Dole,  a  grammarian  and  a  poet,  who  Ifred  at 
the  bef  inning  of  the  13th  century,  compoeed  a  doctrinal  for  boya,  (tfeefrt'nafepiierenfM,)  or  a 
Latin  grammar  in  vene.  He  waa  the  author,  likewise,  of  a  poetical  anrnmaiy  of  the  satileGta 
•fall  the  cbi^tert  of  both  the  Old  aod  New  Testament 

t  Tlie  epigram  of  Begtua  npon  I^ange  reada  aa  follows : 

**NU  eaf  quod  fieri  n€quaat,Jamferrtpoeta9 

Barbiirie  in  mediae  Wet^jAaliB  orapoteaf. 
Lanfiu»  hone  decoratf  majorum  tangtHne  clan» 

Mbna»teriaeif  lauaque  detu9qut  9oU 
Primtu  Melpomenen  qui  rura  in  WestphiUa  dujit 

Cum  canerei  laudea  masime  Paute  fwaa." 
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and  Agiioola  reposed  the  highest  confidence  in  his  philological 
research^. 

Luther's  Theses  appeared  when  Lange  was  well  advanced  in  jeais, 
and  as  he  read  them,  he  said,  ^  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  the  darkness 
shall  be  removed  from  ohnrch  and  from  school,  when  parity  shall 
return  to  the  churches,  and  a  pure  Latinity  to  the  schools."  This 
latter  expression  is  ognificant  <^  the  ideal  of  the  more  earnest  German 
scholars  of  that  day. 

After  an  extremely  active  and  devoted  life,  Lange  died  in  1519, 
two  years  subsequent  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  in  his  eightieth 
year.  He  was  provost  of  Munster  at  his  death.  His  nephew,  whose 
troubled  life  extended  &r  into  the  epoch  of  the  Keformation,  was  the 
before-mentioned 

Hermann  Bctboh,  who  was  bom  in  1468,  of  a  noble  &mily  of 
Westphalia.  Sent  by  Lange  to  the  school  of  Hegius  at  Deventer,  he 
was  there  noticed  by  Agrioola,  who  said  to  him,  "  you  have  a  poetical 
head ;  you  are  destined  to  be  a  poet.'*  From  Deventer,  Busch  went 
to  Heidelberg,  there  attended  the  lectures  of  Agricola,  and,  on  hb 
advice,  studied  Cicero  with  great  diligence.  Then  he  visited  Tubingen, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Simler,  who  was  afterward  Melanc- 
thon's  teacher.  In  the  year  1480  he  accompanied  Lange  to  Italy; 
in  1486  he  took  a  second  journey  thither,  when  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Picus,  Politian  and  other  Italian  scholars.  On  his 
return  to  Germany,  he  fell  into  a  strife  at  Cologne  with  the  notorious 
Ilochstraten,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  And  from  this 
time  he  traveled  daring  many  years  through  Germany,  England  and 
France,  giving  his  time  principally  to  the  universities,  and  delivering 
longer  or  shorter  courses  of  lectures  upon  the  classics  at  various 
places;  among  others,  at  Hamm,  Munster,  Osnabruck,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Lubeck  and  Wismar. 

His  lectures  at  Gripswald,  (about  1505,)  the  reformer  Bugenhagen 
attended,  while  a  student  there.  At  Rostock  he  attacked  a  certain 
Heverling,  who  read  lectures  in  Germany  upon  Juvenal.  This  one 
took  his  revenge  by  putting  in  train  a  series  of  machinations,  which 
resulted  in  Busch's  expulsion  from  the  phice;  Busch  in  his  turn 
retorted  by  a  collection  of  epigrams,  in  which  among  other  things  he 
reproached  Heverling  with  reading  lectures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,* 

*  Hera  la  a  Bpceiiiien : 

^*Quidquid  HeverUngua  legit  oMiditorUnttt  Wad 

Yidgari  lingnoj  Teutonicaque  doeet. 
iSrgo  ad  Heverlingum  pergeU  mdion  rtUUOf 
Diteere  qui  iordu^  barbariemque  velit." 
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namely  the  Grerman ;  a  ceiuure,  bj  the  way,  which  was  but  too 
characteristic. 

At  Erfurt,  Busch  effected  a  formal  baniahmeDt  of  the  mediaeval 
school  books;  in  Leipzic  in  1500  Helt  and  Spalatin  were  amon^  his 
auditors.  Magdeburg  denied  him  admittance;  and  on  his  second 
establishment  in  Leipzic,  in  1510,  he  was  expelled  bj  Duke  George. 

After  much  journeying  to  and  fro,  he  came  a  second  time  to 
Cologne,  and  was  a  second  time  driven  from  thence,  at  the  instigation 
chiefly  of  Ortuin  Gratius,  because  he  wrote  against  that  old  gram- 
matical text-book,  the  Doctrinal,  Hereupon  he  became  rector  of  a 
school  in  Wesel,  where  he  gave  to  the  world  a  defense  of  the  recently 
revived  classical  studies  against  the  boorish  attacks  of  the  monks.* 

When  the  Reformation  began,  Busch  nsad  with  avidity  tlie 
writings  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  in  1522  resigned  his  office  at 
Wesel,  and  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  there  applied  himself  with  ardor 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  At  the  recommendation 
of  the  reformers,  he  was  invited  by  Philip  of  Hesse  to  Marburg,  to 
take  the  historical  professorship.  Here  he  read  lectures  on  Lavy  and 
Augustine ;  in  1529  he  wrote  upon  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  At 
the  Marburg  Eucharist  controversy,  which  he  attended,  he  declared 
for  Luther  and  against  Zwingle. 

About  the  time  when  the  Anabaptist  disturbances  b^an  at 
Munster,  Busch  retired  from  Marburg  to  Dulmen,  where  he  had  a 
small  estate,  left  him  by  his  mother.  Invited  to  Munster  by  the 
magistracy,  he  went  thither  on  the  7th  of  August,  1533,  to  hold  a 
disputation  in  German  with  the  AnabaptistB, — ^the  notorious  Rothman 
especially.  Busch  endeavored  to  prove  the  validity  of  infant  baptism 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures ;  but  Rothman  only  retorted  with  in- 
solent scorn.  After  a  long  dispute  Busch  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
indisposition,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  hall,  and  on  the  way 
the  fanatical  populace  jeered  at  him,  as  one  whom  God  was  punishing 
for  his  blasphemy.  Troubled  in  mind,  he  returned  to  Dulmen,  and 
soon  after  died  of  grief,  in  1534,  in  the  sixty -sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Busch  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents.  Erasmus  thus  describes  him : 
^He  would  have  been  a  successful  poet;  in  his  prose  he  shewed 
himself  a  man  of  strong  intellect^  extensive  reading,  keen  judgment, 
and  no  little  energy ;  his  style  was  more  afVer  the  pattern  of 
Quintilian,  than  that  of  Cicero.'' 

A  traveling  teacher  and  apostle  of  classical  culture,  he  endured 
much  persecution  for  the  cause. 

*  The  treatise  woe  entitled  VcUlum  hunumitatia.    ITie  DominkaiM  of  Cologne  la  their 
'  aennone  called  poets  '*  knaves,"  orators  **  swine/'  and  their  worics  *<  the  hoaks  of  the  deril." 
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FftOM  THC  OBEKAN  OF  SAU.  TON  RAOMIK. 


"  Thb  Oiokroniah  "  of  Erasmus  merits  special  atteBtion  in  a  bistoiy 
of  edacation,  nnoe  it  advocates  in  a  dear  and  pointed  manner  that 
ideal  of  culture  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  time  of  Erasmus, 
This  ideal,  it  is  true,  concerned  itself  rather  with  methods  of  culture 
than  with  culture  itself,  and  rather  with  forms  of  instruction  than 
with  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted.  But  any  regular  and  distinct 
path  to  knowledge  will  finally  bring  us  to  our  goal,  although  through 
by-places  it  may  be,  and  by  long  and  needless  windings.  In  the 
dedication  of  the  "Ciceronian,*'  Erasmus  briefly  unfolds  to  Blattenius 
his  design.  ''A  school  has  arisen,"  says  he,  ^  self-styled  *  Ciceronian,' 
that  in  its  insufferable  arrogance  rejects  all  writings  which  do  not 
wear  the  features  of  Cicero ;  that  deters  youth  from  the  perusal  of 
other  authors,  and  inculcates  upon  them  a  superstitious  imitation  of 
Cicero  alone,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  itself  display  one 
particle  of  Cicero's  spirit"  He  then  intimates  his  belief  that  a  sinister 
design  lurks  behind  these  teachings  of  the  Ciceronians,  viz.:  to 
convert  Christians  into  Pagans.  In  this  connection,  he  alludes  to 
certain  German  youths,  who,  on  returning  from  Italy,  and  from  Rome 
in  parUcuiar,  had  proved  to  have  become  strongly  tinctured  with 
Paganism ;  and  he  closes  by  indicating  his  purpose  to  show  the  true 
way  in  which  Cicero  should  be  imitated,  so  that  his  surpassing  eloquence 
may  be  engrafted  on  the  spirit  of  Christian  piety. 

The  speakers  in  the  dialogue  are  Bulepharus^  (in  whom  we 
recognize  Erasmus  himselQ  and  Hypohgus^  his  fellow-partizan. 
Both  unite  in  the  endeavor  to  reclaim  NosoponuSy  an  ultra-Ciceronian, 
from  his  misdirected  studies,  and  they  are  at  last  sucoessfuL 

Nosoponus  begins  with  the  emphatic  declaration,  that  he  abominates, 
whatever  is  un-Ciceronian,  and  that  he  indulges  no  higher  wish  than  to 
be  himself  called  a  Ciceronian  by  the  Italians ;  but  he  laments  that  as  yet 
of  all  the  Cis- Alpines,  Longolius  alone  enjoys  that  honor.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  narrate  the  manner  in  which  he  is  prosecuting  his  purpose. 
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For  seven  yean  he  has  read  Cicero  alone, — ^not  a  single  other 
auUior, — ^with  the  view  to  purge  himself  thoroughly  of  every  un- 
Oiceronian  phrase.  And  he  has  stored  nearly  the  whole  of  Cioero  in 
his  memory.  Now  he  intends  to  spend  another  seven  years  upon  the 
imitation  of  his  model.  All  the  words  used  by  Cioero*  he  has 
arranged  alphabetically  in  a  hnge  lexicon ;  all  his  phrases,  in  another ; 
and,  in  a  third,  all  the  feet  which  commence  and  terminate  his 
periods.  In  addition  to  these  labors,  he  has  prepared  comparative 
tables  of  all  those  words  which  Cicero  has  used  in  two  or  more 
different  senses  in  different  passages.  He  is  not  content  with  a 
reference  to  the  paradigms  of  the  grammars,  but  perplexes  himself 
over  Cicero's  use  of  amo,  amas^  amat^  instead  of  amamus,  amaiis, 
atnant^  of  amabamj  instead  of  amabatnui;  or,  in  compound  words, 
with  his  use  of  one  form  instead  of  another,  as  perspido  instead  of 
dispicio.  No9oponti$  overrides  all  grammatical  rules,  ignores  every 
other  author  received  as  classical,  and  attaches  no  weight  even  to 
analogy.  He  thinks  that  a  genuine  Ciceronian  should  never  employ 
even  the  most  insignificant  particle,  unless  he  can  show  his  master^s 
authority  for  it  He  then  goes  on  to  describe,  without  t^peariog  to 
realize  its  absurdity  in  the  least,  the  plan  which  he  himself  pursues  in 
writing  Latin.  If,  for  instance,  he  wishes  to  pen  a  note  to  Titius,  on 
the  occasion  of  returning  a  borrowed  book,  perhaps,  he  first  rummages 
all  the  letters  of  Cicero,  together  with  each  of  those  special  lexicons, 
that  he  himself  has  compled  with  so  much  labor,  and  selects 
appropriate  words,  phrases,  etc.  Six  whole  nights  he  is  thus 
accustomed  to  spend  in  composing  an  epistle  of  only  as  many 
sentences ;  then  he  revises  it  ten  times ;  then  lays  it  aside  for  a  future 
perusal.  And,  after  all  these  repeated  revisions,  possibly  not  a  single 
wctrd  of  the  original  draft  will  remain.  BulephoruB  thereupon 
suggests,  that  haply  thus  the  letter  might  be  delayed  so  long  that  it 
would  be  of  no  use.  "No  matter  for  that!''  says  Nosoponus^ 
^*  provided  that  it  is  only  Ciceronian  at  last"  **But,"  rejoins 
BulepkoruSy  '^how  is  it  in  speaking  Latin,  where  such  delay  is 
impracticable f'  **In  such  case,"  Nosoponus  replies,  "I  avoid 
speaking,  if  possible ;  or,  for  ordinary  purposes,  I  make  use  of  Dutch 
or  French ;  when,  however,  I  must  use  Latin,  I  resort  to  my  memory, 
in  which  I  have  carefully  stored  up  for  such  emergendes  a  full  stock 
of  Ciceronian  phrases  upon  various  subjects. 

After  Nosoponus  has  thus  unfolded  the  full  extent  of  his  folly, 
^u^Aoru^  begins  the  attack;  gently  at  first,  but  soon  he  exerts  more 
rigorous  e£5>rts,  and  steadily  progresses  to  the  overpowering  complete- 
ness of  the  argument    "  Quiutilian,"  says  he,  *^  recommends  the 
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perusal  not  of  one  author  alone,  but  of  many.  Only  he  singles  out 
Cicero,  as  the  most  worthy  of  attention.'*  "  For  this  very  reason,'' 
rejoins  Nbsopantis,  "  Quintilian  could  not  have  been  a  Ciceronian/' 
'^But,"  Bulephorus  asks,  ^^when  subjects  are  to  be  treated  which 
do  not  o(»ur  in  Cicero,  what  are  we  to  do  f  To  seek  the  Elysian 
fields,  and  consult  with  the  orator  himself  in  person  ?" 

To  this  JVoaopomu  responds :  ^'  I  would  discard  all  subjects  that 
do  not  admit  of  being  discussed  in  Cicero's  recorded  words/' 

Bulepkorus  now  proceeds  to  criticise  the  lum  of  the  Ciceronians ; 
which  is,  to  assimilate  themselves  as  far  as  possible  to  Cicero. 
'^Apart  from  the  fact,"  says  he,  "  that  many  of  the  writings  of  this 
exemplar  have  perished,  those  which  are  extant,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  copyists,  abound  in  errors  and  interpolations.  Here  then, 
to  what  perils  do  the  Ciceronians  expose  themselves !  Time  would 
fail  us  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  pseudo-Ciceronians,  which  they 
have  thus  received  and  lauded  as  the  genuine  words  of  their  master. 
But,  again,  in  Cicero  himself,  some  grammatical  blunders  have  been 
detected ;  and  also,  verses,  which  he  has  translated  from  the  Greek, 
are  not  always  faithful  to  the  ori^nal.  Yet  all  these  defects  likewise 
have  been  praised  and  copied  by  these  worshipers  of  his.  But  their 
imitation  is  mainly  of  the  most  superficial  nature.  Particles,  special 
phrases,  modes  of  ending  sentences,  and  the  like, — to  such  things 
they  pay  exclusive  attention,  appljdng  them  in  a  quite  arbitrary 
manner,  and  often  inappropriately.  Because  their  master  has  so 
frequently  commenced  his  periods  with  etn,  quanquam,  t^uum,  etc., 
they  conclude  that  they  themselves  must  be  perfect  Gceros,  if  they 
only  commence  their  sentences  in  like  manner.  Such  men  would 
accredit  the  'Books  to  Herennius'  to  Cicero,  for  the  sole  reason  that 
they  commence  with  etsi.  And  again,  since  Cicero  did  not  date  }iis 
letters,  they  likewise  must  needs  omit  the  year  of  our  Lord  in  their 
correspondence ;  nor  do  they  affix  titles  to  their  works,  for  they  find 
none  in  Cicero.  Those  Christian  greetings,  with  which  we  commence 
our  letters,  such  as  *  Gratia,  pax,  et  misericordia  a  Deo  Patre  et 
Domino  Jesu  Christo,'  the  Ciceronian  holds  in  derision,  as  similar 
phrases  at  their  close ;  and  yet  they  are  far  more  appropriate  to  the 
Christian  character  than  *  Salutem  dicit,'  or  '  Bene  vale.'  Cicero,  it 
is  true,  made  no  use  of  them ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  things  signified  by  them.  And  in  fact,  how 
many  thousand  subjects  are  there,  upon  which  we  have  frequent 
occasion  to  speak,  that  Cicero  possibly  never  even  di^eamed  of. 

'^And  he  himself,  I  doubt  not,  were  he  now  living,  would  implore 
these  narrow-minded  imitators  to  spare  his  good  name.    A  lifeless 
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imitation  is  cold  and,  pattionless ;  and  hy  no  mere  affectation  can  we 
ever  hope  to  appropriate  the  higher  excellencies  of  the  orator  whom 
we  have  taken  for  our  pattern.  We  look  in  vain  among^  these 
Cioeronians  for  Cicero*s  happy  invention,  his  clear  arrangement^  the 
skill  with  which  he  treats  his  subject,  his  power  over  the  passions, 
and,  his  large  experience;  for,  instead  of  a  just  and  appreciative 
reproduction  of  his  spirit,  thej  present  us  only  T^ith  a  ghastly  and 
hollow  mask  of  his  form.*' 

^  Every  age,"  continues  JBulephortu,  **  has  its  special  characteristics, ' 
and  on  this  account,  demands  its  particular  style  of  eloquence. 
Cicero's  speeches  would  not  have  suited  the  sterner  times  of  Ennius, 
and  Cato  the  censor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  present  day.    Since 
the  age  of  Cicero  every  thing  has  changed, — ^religion,  government, 
authority,  manners  and  laws.     Should  it  be  required  of  us  at  the 
present  day  to  speak  and  write  as  Cicero  spoke  and  wrote,  we  most 
have  consuls,  tribunes,  praetors  and  ediles  again ;  in  short,  the  insti- 
tutions of  ancient  Rome  must  all  be  restored.     Whoever,  therefore, 
desires  to  conform  to  the  present  age,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  (and  without  such  desire  and 
aim  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  ever  to  become  an  orator,)  must 
differ  widely  from  Cicero.     Of  what  service  can  Cicero's  style  of 
eloquence  prove  to  the  Christian  orator,  addressing  Christian  men  and 
women  upon  repentance,  prayer,  or  alms-giving, — subjects  in  regard 
to  which  Cicero  was  entirely  uninformed?"    To  illustrate  this  point, 
£ulq)hani8,  (speaking  for  Erasmus,)  brings  up  the  case  of  a  Cicero- 
nian, whom,  on  a  certain  Easter-Eve,  he  had  heard  preach  before 
Pope  Julius  n.     ''The  sermon,"  said  he,  ''consisted  mainly  of  a 
panegyric  upon  the  Pope,  whom  the  orator  called  '  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,'  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  wielding  the  forked  thunder- 
bolt, and  guiding  the  universe  by  his  nod.     Then  he  spoke  of  the 
Decii,  and  of  Q.  Curtius,  who,  for  their  country's  sake,  had  sacrificed 
themselves  to  the  Dii  ManeSj  and  of  Iphigenia,  Cecrops  and  others, 
to  whom  their  country  was  dearer  even  than  life.     To  such  persons 
the  ancients  erected  statues  in  commemoration  of  their  deeds ;  but 
Christ,  in  return  for  all  the  good  which  he  accomplished  among  the 
Jews,  was  crucified.     In  short,"  said  JBul^horus,  "  the  Roman  spoke 
so  like  a  Roman,  that  the  speech  contained  no  mention  of  Christ's 
death  at  all.    And  yet  the  Ciceronians  at  Rome  pronounced  his 
sermon  a  marvelous  effort^  worthy  of  a  Roman,  and  worthy  even  of 
Cicero  himself.   .  Had  a  school-boy  addressed  his  mates  in  such  a 
speech,  it  might  have  passed  muster  as  a  tolerably  good  thesis;  but 
what  had  it  to  do  with  such  a  day,  with  such  an  audience,  and  with 
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Buch  an  occasion  ?  Surely  these  men,  who  have  Cicero  ever  in  their 
months,  onlj  slander  his  fair  fame.  And,''  he  continues,  ^'it  b  aston- 
ishing with  what  arrogance  they  look  down  upon  what  thej  style  the 
harbarism  of  Thomas  Aquinus,  Scotus,  Dnrandus  and  others ;  and 
yet,  if  we  scan  the  merits  of  these  authors  critically,  although  they 
laid  no  claim  either  to  eloquence,  or  yet  to  Ciceronianism,  we 
shall  perceive  that  in  both  these  respects  they  &r  outstrip  their 
detractors,  this  blustering  crew,  who  all  the  while  deem  themselves 
not  merely  Ciceronians,  but  veritable  Ciceros." 

As  Nosoponu9  appears  astonished  at  this  emphatic  declaratioUi 
BuUphorus  proceeds  to  eiqplain  more  minutely,  in  what  an  orator 
should  resemble  Cicero.  ^  He  should  speak  upon  every  subject  in 
that  clear  and  perfect  manner  that  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  can  give,  and  he  ought  moreover  always  to  speak  from  the 
heart  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  Christian  orator  must  understand 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  must  study  the  sacred 
writings  with  no  less  diligence  than  did  Cicero  the  works  of  philoso- 
phers, poets,  jurists  and  historians.  Through  his  intimacy  with  these 
it  was,"  continues  BuUphonu^  ^  that  Cicero  became  so  great  But 
if  we,  who  claim  to  be  called  spiritual  teachers,  are  familiar  neither 
with  the  law  nor  the  prophets,  neither  with  sacred  history  nor 
exegesis,  and  what  is  more,  if  we  despise  and  abominate  them  all, 
what  titlejiave  we  or  can  we  have  to  the  name  of  genuine  Ciceroni* 
ans  ?  Must  not  every  one  of  our  addresses  bear  the  Christian  stamp, 
if  we  would  pass  not  only  for  good  orators,  but  even  for  good  men  ? 
And,  how  is  this  possible,  if  we  use  only  those  words  and  phrases 
which  we  can  find  in  Cicero  ?  Are  we  to  substitute  the  language  of 
Cicero  for  that  of  the  church  ?  Instead  of  God  the  Father,  are  we 
to  say  *  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  ?'  instead  of  Jesus  Christ,  Apollo  ? 
and,  instead  of  Mary,  Diana  ?  Are  we  to  say  sacred  republic  instead 
of  church,  and  Christian  persuasion  instead  of  Christian  faith? 
Shall  we  style  the  Pope,  (Flamen  Dialis,)  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  and 
call  the  prophecies  oracles  of  the  gods  ?  Be  it  so  then,  and  let  us  see 
whither  it  will  lead  us.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  brief 
summation  of  our  fiuth : — ^  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  and  the  Son  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  according  to  prophecy,  came  into  the  world,  and, 
having  become  a  man,  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  death,  and 
so  redeemed  his  church,  and  delivered  us  from  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
and  reconciled  us  to  God,  in  order  that,  justified  by  grace  through 
faith,  and  freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  we  might  be  received  into 
his  church,  and  persevering  in  its  communion,  might,  after  this  life, 
be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'    And  how  would  a  Ciceronian 
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express  it!  Somewhat  in  this  maimer,  viz.:  *The  interpreter 
and  son  of  Japiter  Optimm  Mazimus,  our  saYionr  and  our  sovereigny 
according  to  the  responses  of  the  oracles,  came  down  *  to  the  earth 
from  Olympus,  and,  having  assumed  the  human  shape,  of  his  own 
free  will  sacrificed  himself  for  the  safety  of  the  repuhlic  to  the  Dii 
Manes,  and  so  restored  to  it  its  lost  liberty,  and,  having  turned  aside 
from  us  the  angry  thunder-bolts  of  Jupiter,  won  for  us  his  fiivor,  in 
order  that,  through  our  acknowledgement  of. his  bounty,  having 
recovered  our  innocence,  and  having  been  released  from  the  servitude 
of  flattery,  we  might  be  made  citizens  of  his  republic,  and  having 
sustained  our  parts  with  honor,  might,  when  the  frites  should  summon 
us  away  from  this  life,  enjoy  supreme  felicity  in  the  friendship  of  the 
immortal  gods.'  '* 

Jfosoponus  now  asks  BuUphorus  whether  he  would  commend  the 
style  of  Thomas  Aquinus  and  Sootus ;  to  which  he  replies:  " If  you 
will  admit  that  he  who  conforms  his  language  to  his  subject  is  to  be 
admired,  then  I  prefer  the  manner  in  which  Thomas  and  Scotus 
handle  sacred  things  far  before  that  of  the  Giceronians.  Y«t  there  is 
a  medium  between  Sootus  and  these  apes  oi  Cicero.  Latin  words  not 
to  be  found  in  Cicero  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  rejected ;  words 
relating  to  agriculture  we  can  adopt  from  Cato  and  Varro ;  words 
relating  to  the  church,  from  Tertullian  and  Augustine.  £veiy  art, 
science,  or  institution  has,  too,  its  peculiar  technksal  terms ;» gramma- 
rians, for  instance,  use  gerund  and  supiru  ;  mathematicians,  fraclMn 
and  equation  ;  the  church,  amen  and  apostle^  etc.  Were  Cicero  now 
living,  and  were  he  a  Christian,  he  certainly  would  not  affect  indif- 
ference to  the  language  of  the  church ;  he  would  say  *  faith  in  Christ,' 
'  the  Comforter,'  etc.  And  why  then  shotdd  we  not  cite  the  authority 
of  Holy  Writ,  as  Cicero  quotes  from  Ennius  and  others  ?  Is  Solomon 
inferior  to  Plato  t  are  the  psalms  of  less  account  than  Pindar  ?  ordoes 
Holy  Writ  any  where  rank  below  the  writings  of  uninspired  men  I 
Certainly  not  How  comes  it  then,  that  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  sounds  more  agreeable  to  our  ears  than  Paul  the  Apostle  of 
the  Crentiles?"  Hypologus  imputes  this  state  of  things  to  the 
extensive  use  which  is  made  of  the  classics  in  education,  through 
which  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  becoming  femiliar  to 
us,  captivates  our  imaginations  in  a  degree  disproportionate  to  its 
true  merits ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
receiving  but  little  attention,  appears  not  only  unattractive  in  our 
eyes,  but  even  barbarous.  To  this  Bukpkorue  adds :  Our  heathenish 
proclivities,  {nostra  paganUas^)  pervert  both  our  taste  and  our  under- 
standing.   We  are  Christians  only  in  name ;  we  confess  Jesus  with 
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emr  moaths,  but  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximng  and  Romulus  are  in  our 
liearta.  Were  it  not  so,  what  name  could  sound  sweeter  in  our  ears 
than  the  name  of  Jesus  f  Should  we  extirpate  these  pagan  notions 
of  ours,  as  we  ought  to  do,  then  a  &r  dUQTerent  style  of  oratory  would 
prevail.  Yet  eren  now,  no  one  will  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a 
pagan,  although  so  many  glory  in  being  called  Giceronians. 

At  this  point,  the  conversation  is  directed  to  the  inquiry,  '*  How 
far  is  Cicero  to  be  imitated  ?''  '*  It  is  foolish,''  says  Bulepkorus,  ^  to 
endeavor  to  write  another  man's  sentiments,  to  labor  that  our  works 
should  be  the  echo,  for  instance,  of  Cicero's  thoughts.  Thou  must 
{HToperly  digest  all  thy  manifold  reading,  not  merely  storing  it  in  thy 
memory  or  in  an  index,  but  by  reflection  assimilating  it  to  thy  soul. 
So  thy  spirit,  nourished  by  all  kinds  of  spiritual  food,  shall  pour 
forth  an  eloquence  all  its  own,  and  there  shall  be  no  savor  therein  of 
this  or  that  flower,  leaf,  or  herb,  but  it  shall  partake  throughout  of 
the  very  essence  uid  bent  of  thine  own  spirit ;  and  thus  the  reader 
will  not  find  thy  writings  to  be  fragments  from  Cicero,  cunningly 
joined  together,  but  the  reflection  of  a  mind  filled  with  all  knowledge. 
The  bees,''  he  added,  ^  gather  their  honey,  not  from  a  single  flower 
alone,  but  with  marvellous  diligence  they  visit  every  flower  and  shrub ; 
and  even  then  they  have  not  gathered  pure  honey,  but  they  so 
prepare  and  refine  it  afterward  in  their  stomachs,  that  we  can  perceive 
neither  the  taste  nor  the  odor  of  any  of  the  various  flowers  from 
which  it  comes." 

Bulephanu  now  adm  further:  *^0n  what  occasion  can  we  make 
use  of  this  Ciceronian  eloquence  f  Is  it  in  the  courtroom  ?  There, 
causes  are  handled  by  attorneys  and  advocates,  people  who  are  any 
thing  but  Giceronians.  As  little  can  we  use  it  in  the  senate-chamber, 
where  French  is  employed,  or  else  German.  Can  we  then  use  it  in 
preaching  ?  But  the  hearers  do  not  understand  Latin ;  hence  it  is 
not-adapted  to  the  pulpit  Where  then  shoUl  we  use  this  species  of 
eloquence  ?  At  best,  in  embassies  to  Rome,  to  deliver,  according  to 
custom,  an  elaborate  but  useless  harangue,  which  often  has  need  to 
be  interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  All 
important  business  is  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  transacted  either  by 
writing,  or  orally,  through  the  medium  of  the  French  language. 
What  purpose,  then,  can  this  accomplishment  of  the  Ciceronian 
fiabeerve  f  That  of  writing  letters  to  the  learned  ?  But  no  one  of 
these  insists  that  Latin  should  be  altogether  Ciceronian,  with  the 
exception  of  four  Italians,  who  boast  themselves,  of  late,  to  have 
become  perfect  copyists  of  Cicero.** 

And  now  BuUphortu  eaBs  over,  one  by  one,  the  names  of  a  number 
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of  Latin  authors,  botli  ancieot  and  modern,  and  asks  No9oponu9j  at  the 
mention  of  the  Buooessive  names,  whether  he  considers  this  or  that 
man  a  Ciceronian ;  but  none  of  them  all  is  acknowledged  by  him« 
^  Pliny,  the  younger,"  says  he,  ^'  is  so  little  of  a  Ciceronian,  that  we 
hare  forbidden  our  youths  to  peruse  any  of  his  letters,  lest  they  should 
become  Plinians,  instead  of  Ciceronians.  Among  the  modems  like- 
wise, we  reckon  none  as  Ciceronians,  neither  Valla,  nor  Politian,  nor 
Budaeus;  Peter  Mosellanus,  however,  would  undoubtedly  hare 
gained  this  distinction,  had  he  not  died  too  soon.^  "'  How  is  it  with 
Erasmus  ?*'  asks  JBukphorus.  "•  Him,'*  replies  J^otoponus^  ^  I  do  not 
even  style  a  writer,  much  less  a  Ciceronian.  A  polygraphist  truly  he 
is,  who  blots  much  paper  with  his  ink.  He  hurries  through  with 
every  thing ;  he  will  write  you  a  whole  volume,  Mtans  pede  in  uno  ; 
he  can  never  prevail  upon  himself  even  to  look  over  what  he  has 
once  written ;  and,  besides  being  no  Ciceronian,  he  employstheological 
and  even  vulgar  expressions."  In  like  manner  he  disposes  of  Agri- 
cola,  Hegias,  Busch,  Wimpheling,  Reuchlin,  Melancthon,  Hntten, 
Pirkheimer,  and  others.  At  last  BuUphoruM  exclaims ;  '*  So  many 
lands  have  you  diligently  searched  through,  and  there  is  no  Ciceronian 
anywhere  to  be  found  T'  '^Zon^o/t««  alone,"  rejoins  Nosoponut^ 
^  forms  an  exception :  although  he  is  a  Brabanter,  and  was  educated 
at  Paris,  yet  he  has  been  recommended  by  the  Italians  as  a  pure 
Ciceroniau.''  ^L(mg6liuB^  says  Btdephoruiy  ^paid  for  his  renown 
with  his  life ;  and  the  speeches,  which  he  made  in  Rome,  had,  it  is 
true,  an  air  of  elaborate  refinement  about  them,  but  they  were  based 
upon  an  artificial  reproduction  of  a  long  vanished  age,  and  not  upon 
the  living  relations  of  the  present  time.  Such  speeches  are  forced 
and  unnatural,  and  weary  the  listener ;  they  are  in  no  wise  fitted  for 
any  thing  but  the  declamations  of  school-boys." 

Thereupon,  BuUphoms  again  defines  a  genuine  imitation,  as  opposed 
to  servile  copying.  "  The  one,"  M,y%  he,  ^  consists  in  a  living,  spiritual 
assimilation  of  the  classics,  while  the  other  calls  out  merely  the 
external  adornments  of  words  and  phrases.  The  writer,  or  the  ora- 
tor, who  would  not  deceive  us  by  acting  out  of  character,  must  not 
attempt  to  personate  another  individual's  mind.  The  language  of  the 
Christian,  at  least,  should  not  be  perverted,  nor  his  character  disgraced 
by  such  a  preposterous  imitation  of  Cicero."  In  such  an  independent 
manner,  unmoved  and  unbiased  by  the  false  notions  of  his  contempo- 
raries, did  Erasmus  render  his  verdict  against  their  misuse  of  Cicero ; 
a  verdict  which  applies  with  equal  propriety  in  the  case  of  all  the 
classics.  How  justly,  too,  does  he  express  himself  upon  the  only  true 
method  of  studying  authors,  that  method  which  exerte  so  immediate 
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and  80  marked  an  influence  upon  our  own  productive  faculties. 
''While  thus  the  reader  grows  spiritually,  his  own  creative  powers  are 
strengrthened  and  matured.'* 

In  the  like  fearless  and  perspicuous  manner,  did  Erasmus  give  his 
opinion  upon  the  necessity  of  practical  knowledge  in  order  to  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  classical  authors.  We  will  single  out  a  passage 
on  this  point  from  his  '*  Dialogue  on  Pronunciation.'*  The  speakers 
are  the  Lion  and  the  Bear. 

**  Bear,— Do  you  style  that  man  a  grammarian,  who,  when  he  is 
addressed  in  Latin,  is  able  to  reply  without  making  any  blunder  ? 

Lum, — ^In  our  day,  such  a  person  is  commonly  esteemed  a 
grammarian. 

Bear. — ^But  Quintilian  requires  of  the  grammarian,  fisicility  in  ex- 
plaining the  poets,  acquaintance  with  history,  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
etc  Should  he  possess  no  thorough  knowledge  of  these  things,  yet  he 
must  not  be  entirely  unfamiliar  with  them,  if  he  wishes  to  be  deemed 
capable  of  instructing  youth.  Because  the  grammarian  is  expected  to 
comment  on  the  "  Arma  virumque,*'  we  must  not  on  that  account 
expect  him  to  be  a  Pyrrhus,  or  a  Hannibal ;  nor,  because  he  is  to  in- 
terpret Virgil's  Georgics,  should  we  require  him  to  be  an  experienced 
agriculturist.  If  again  he  is  to  expatiate  upon  the  voyage  of  ^neas, 
we  ought  not  to  demand  that  he  be  a  thorough-bred  sea-oaptain ;  nor 
that  he  be  an  Apicius,  when  he  is  about  to  treat  of  a  passage  upon 
cookery.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  grammarian,  who  is  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  construction 
and  the  use  of  flre-arms  and  tools,  or  who  knows  no  more  even  of  the 
disposition  and  organization  of  an  army?  Could  he  learn  these 
things  by  experience,  it  would  profit  him  not  a  little,  but,  where  this 
is  out  of  the  question,  he  should  inform  himself  from  books,  or  from 
conversation  with  men,  who  have  been  personally  connected  with 
such  matters,  or,  so  &r  as  may  be  necessary,  from  accurate  drawings. 
And  the  same  method  is  applicable  to  every  other  art  to  which  he  may 
have  occasion  to  refer. 

Lion, — Such  grammarians,  as  you  have  described,  there  may  have 
been  formerly,  but  they  are  now  out  of  fashion. 

Bear, — ^That  is  very  true ;  and  hence  our  children,  after  they  have 
grown  old  almost,  under  the  present  race  of  teachers,  return  to  their 
homes,  without  being  able  to  call  a  single  tree,  fish,  or  plant,  by  its 
right  name.'* 

Similar  demands,  likewise,  Erasmus  urged  in  his  essay,  ^  On  the 

correct  method  of  pursuing  study."    In  this,  he  inculcates  upon 

teachers  the  necessity  of  attending  to  many  branches  of  science,  such 
No.  12.— [Vol.  IV.,  No,  3.-47. 
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«*8  geography,  natural  history,  etc.  "  It  is  incredible,"  says  he,  "  how 
profoundly  ignorant  in  respect  to  such  matters  the  generality  of  teach- 
ers are  at  the  present  day."  Yet  Erasmus  himself  regarded  the  natu- 
ral sciences  merely  as  indispensable  means  to  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  classics,  nor  did  he  appear  to  hare  had  the  remotest  idea  of 
their  importance  in  themselves.  How  far  in  advance  of  him,  in  this 
respect,  was  Luther,  whose  keen-sighted  intellect,  in  spite  of  the  be- 
numbing  influence  of  school  and  cloister,  remained  ever  vigorous 
and  active !  ^  We  are  now,^'  said  Luther  on  a  certain  occasion,  ^'  in 
the  morning-dawn  of  a  better  life ;  for  we  are  beginning  again  to  re- 
cover that  knowledge  of  the  creation,  which  we  lost  through  Adam^s 
fall.  By  God's  grace,  we  are  beginning  to  recognize,  even  in  the 
structure  of  the  humblest  floweret,  his  wondrous  glory,  his  goodness, 
and  his  omnipotence.  In  the  creation  we  can  appreciate  in  some 
measure  the  power  of  Him,  who  spake  and  it  was  done,  who  com- 
manded and  it  stood  fast  Consider  the  peach-stone  :  although  it  is 
very  hard,  yet,  in  its  due  season,  it  is  burst  asunder  by  the  force  of  tho 
very  tender  germ,  which  is  inclosed  within  the  shell.  But  all  this, 
Erasmus  passes  by,  not  regarding  it  for  a  moment ;  and  views  this 
new  knowledge  of  the  creature,  only  as  cows  look  upon  a  new  gate." 

His  treatise  upon  "  Study,"  by  reason  of  its  succinctness,  gives  us 
no  exhaustive  methodology,  but  only  single  rules  for  the  direction  of 
teachers.  Some  of  these  rules  are  worthy  of  careful  attention ;  es- 
pecially those  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  schoWs  style. 
For  this  end,  Erasmus  commends,  above  all  other  means,  frequent 
exercise  in  translating  from  Greek  into  Latin ;  as  this  not  only  assists 
in  the  understanding  Greek  authors,  but  also  g^ves  an  insight  into 
the  peculiarities  of  both  languages.  This  counsel  applies  with  equal 
force  in  dur  day  to  translating  from  foreign  languages  into  our  mother- 
tongue.  Then  too,  while  any  particular  author  is  being  read,  the 
teacher  should  comment  and  explain  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  sense ;  but  he  must  scrupulously 
refrain  from  an  ostentatious  and  inappropriate  display  of  his  own 
erudition  at  every  passage. 

Erasmus  was  moreover  directly  instrumental  in  promoting  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  language,  through  his  translation  of  the  Greek 
grammar  of  Theodore  Gaza. 

But  no  one  of  all  his  works  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
school-world,  as  the  Dialogues,  (CoUoquia.)  The  first  edition  of  these, 
Erasmus  himself  was  dissatisfied  with  :  the  second,  published  in  the 
year  1522,  he  dedicated  to  the  son  of  Frobenius,  then  but  six  years 
of  age,  as  also  the  third,  published  in  1524.    In  the  dedication  to  the 
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last,  he  says,  ^  the  book  was  so  much  liked,  met  with  such  a  raiHd 
sale,  and  was  so  generally  used  by  youth,  that  he  was  induced  at 
once  to  prepare  another  and  an  enlarged  edition.  Many  have  become 
such  superior  Latinists,  and  likewise  so  much  better,  (Latiniores  et 
melioree,)  by  the  use  of  this  book,  that  he,  (the  boy,)  would  not  be 
put  to  the  bfush  in  their  society.'^  * 

But  this  book,  designed  to  make  bo3r8  both  better  and  better 
Latinists,  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  prohibited  in  France, 
burned  in  Spain,  and  at  Rome  interdicted  to  all  Christendom. 

And  whoever  peruses  these  dialogues,  will  not  be  at  all  astonished 
at  this.  For  they  abound  in  most  insidious  attacks  and  sharp  satires 
upon  monks,  cloister-life,  fasts,  pilgrimages,  and  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  church.  And  this  fact  is  enough  of  itself  to  have  occa- 
sioned the  condemnation  of  the  book,  without  any  reference  to  tho 
many  frivolous  and  improper  expressions  which  it  contains. 

We  are  astonished  that  such  a  book  should  ever  have  been  intro- 
duced into  so  great  a  number  of  schools  as  it  was.  What  have  boys 
to  do  with  those  satires  ?  Reformation  is  the  work  of  mature  men 
alone.  What  have  boys  to  do  with  conversations  upon  so  many  sub- 
jects, of  which  they  know  absolutely  nothing  ?  with  conversations 
where  teachers  are  made  sport  of,  where  two  women  discuss  the 
respective  merits  of  their  husbands,  where  a  lover  is  urging  his  suit 
with  a  maiden,  or,  al>ove  all,  with  a  conversation  like  the  "  Colloquium 
adolescentis  et  scorti  P  This  latter  reminds  us  of  Schiller's  distich, 
entitled  "Artifice:" 

Would  70a  at  once  delight  both  the  men  of  the  world  and  the  godly, 
Paint  for  us  pleasure,  but  paint  ye  the  devil  therewith. 

Erasmus  here  depicts  the  vilest  of  pleasures,  but  adds  his  censure, 
for  edification.  And  such  a  book  this  learned  theologian  gravely 
recommends  to  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  as  one  whose  perusal  will 
make  him  better,  though  at  the  same  time,  as  one  which  will  perfect  him 
in  Latin ;  and  to  this  end  it  is  admirably  adapted.  For  the  various 
personages  of  Erasmus  here  express  themselves  with  astonishing 
facility  upon  subjects,  which  we  would  scarcely  have  believed  capable 
of  being  handled  in  the  Latin  tongue,  such  as  horse-dealing,  the  chase, 
taverns,  and  the  like. 

Teachers,  who  were  wont  to  give  the  plays  of  Terence  to  their 
scholars  to  commit  to  memory  and  to  act,  took  no  ofifense  at  the 
nature  of  these  Dialogues,  so  long  as  they  secured  what  they  consid- 
ered the  highest  aim  of  all  culture,  viz.:  a  readiness  in  speaking  and 
in  writing  Latin. 

Terence  is  not  responsible  for  the  misuse  that  was  made  of  him 
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after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  hundred  jears:  bat  Erasmas,  the  theo- 
logian, i$  responsible  for  his  frivolous  boolc,  nay  doubly  so,  inasmudi 
as  he  designed  it  for  youth,  even  though  they  should  beoome  thereby 
Latinists  of  the  first  eminenoe. 

In  Luther's  Table-talk,  there  are  some  expressions  Jn  r^ard  to 
Ihese  Dialogues,  which  teachers  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart 
^  Erasmus,"  says  he,  ^  lurks  behinds  the  fence,  does  nothiBg  openly, 
and  never  oomes  boldly  into  our  presence, — and  for  this  reason  are  his 
books  very  pernicious.  When  I  die,  I  will  forbid  my  children  to  read 
his  Dialogues ;  for  in  them  he  utters  and  teaches  many  a  widced  senti- 
ment by  the  mouths  of  his  fictitious  charaGters,  with  the  ddiberate 
design  to  injure  the  church  and  the  Ohristian  fiiith.  Erasmus  is  a 
crafty  knave ;  that,  one  sees  in  all  his  books,  but  especially  in  his 
Dialogues,  in  which  he  is  particular  to  say ;  *  I  myself  speal:  not  here, 
but  my  personages.'  To  Lucian  I  give  some  praise,  for  he  comes  out 
boldly,  and  indulges  in  open  mockery ;  but  Erasmus  sophisticates 
every  thing  which  is  from  God,  and  every  thing  holy,  and  does  it  all 
in  the  name  of  holiness ;  for  this  reason  he  is  much  more  misduevoos 
and  corrupting  than  Lucian." 

The  Dialc^es  at  least,  can  not  but  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  moral  sentiments  of  youth.  O^ld,  unloving  satire,  frivolity  and 
shuffling,  act  as  poison  upon  the  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  the 
young.  Erasmus  is  wonderfhlly  dear  and  eloquent,  when  he  treats 
of  any  thing  purely  scientific ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  write 
books  of  instruction,  to  address  children  fix>m  a  fatherly  heart,  and  to 
care  for  the  good  of  their  souls. 

The  unhappy  man  had  no  father's  house,  no  country,  and  no  church ; 
in  short,  he  had  no  object  to  which  he  could  devote  his  powers  in  self- 
sacrifice  ;  therefore  did  he  become  selfish,  timid,  and  double-minded, 
for  love  was  a  stranger  to  his  breast  We  do  not  wonder  then  that 
he  dissolved  all  connection  with  the  upright,  outspoken  Luther,  that 
true-hearted  and  affectionate  pastor  of  his  beloved  Germaoa. 


XL   LIFE  AND  EDUCAnONAL  SERVICES  OF  PHILIP  KELANOTHON. 

fftOM  THE  OBrnXAH  OV  KAKL  TON  KAUMBE. 


I.    mblanothon'b  childhood. 

HiSTORiAHB  called  Melancihon  the  Mow-soldier  (^opa^rociir) 
of  Luther.  ^God  joined  together  theee  two  instruments  of  his 
purpose,^'  said  Winshemins,  in  his  Eulogy  upon  Melancthon,  ^  theM 
two  great  men,  whose  dispositions  were  so  admirably  blended,  that 
if  to  Erasmus  and  others  Luther  appeared  to  be  too  harsh  a  physician 
for  the  disease  that  had  infected  the  church,  Philip,  on  the  contrary, 
though  pursuing  the  same  course  without  deflection,  seemed  too 
tender  and  mild."  In  this  we  may  perceive  the  secret  counsels  of 
ELim,  who  calls  men  by  name,  while  as  yet  they  have  not  come  into 
being. 

Both  these  men  were  fully  sensible  that  they  were,  so  to  speak, 
the  complements  one  of  the  other,  and  that  in  the  labors  of  their  life 
they  could  not  be  separated.  Hence  the  uncontrollable  delight  of 
Luther  at  Melancthon's  first  entrance  into  Wittenberg ;  hence  too  his 
agonizing  and  answered  prayer  for  the  recovery  of  hb  fellow-laborer, 
when,  in  1540,  the  latter  lay  dangerously  sick  at  Weimar.*  How 
forlorn  too  was  Melancthon's  condition  while  Luther  was  on  the 
Wartburg ;  how  consolatory  and  cheering  must  Luther's  letters  to 
him  from  Cobuig  have  been  during  the  Augsburg  Diet ;  and  how 
unhappy  was  he  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life  after  the  death  of 
Luther ! 

Philip  Mblaitcthon  was  bom  the  16th  of  February,  1497,  fourteen 
years  after  Luther ;  he  likewise  survived  him  fourteen  years,  and  they 
both  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  They  yet  show  in  Bretten,  a  small 
town  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  the  humble  mansion  where  he  first  saw 
the  light  His  father  was  a  skillful  armorer,  and  a  devout  and 
upright  man.  His  maternal  grandfather,  John  Reuther,  took  charge 
of  the  boy,  and  put  him  under  the  instruction  of  John  Hungarus. 
Of  the  latter  MeUmcthon  wrote :  "  I  had  a  teacher,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent grammarian,  and  who  kept  me  constantly  at  the  grammar.f 

*  Melancthon  Uuu  wrU«  of  bis  eooTaleaeenee :  *^Ego  fiti99tm  uHnetiUt  nM  advtntu 
Luikeri  ex  madia  morte  nvccalu§  «Mcm." 
i**MBead^Um»  ad  OrammtaiKam^ et iia  odegit^ ut emuh metiamtfaomm :  ctgtbmrndr 
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Whenever  I  made  a  slip,  he  whipped  me,  but  with  mildness  and 
forbearance.  Thus  he  made  me  a  grammarian  too.  He  was  a  good* 
hearted  man ;  he  loved  me  as  a  son,  I  him  as  a  fistther." 

His  grand&ther  died  in  the  year  1507,  and,  eleven  days  afterwaid, 
his  father.  The  latter,  on  his  death-bed,  exhorted  his  son  to  the  fear 
of  Ood:  '*!  have  witnessed  many  oommotions,  but  there  are  &r 
greater  to  come.  I  pray  €k)d  that  he  would  guide  you  safely  through 
them.    Fear  God  and  do  right" 

Melancthon  was  now  taken,  with  hb  brother,  into  the  family  of 
his  grandmother,  who  was  Reuchlin's  sister,  and  lived  in  Pforsheim. 
George  Simler,  of  Wimpfen,  whom  we  have  met  with  as  a  pupil  of 
Dringenberg's,  instructed  him  there  in  Greek.  Reuchlin,  who  was  a 
frequent  visitant  at  his  sister's,  in  Pforzheim,  was  delighted  with  the 
progress  of  the  boy,  and  gave  him  books, — among  the  rest  a  Greek 
grammar  and  a  Greek  dictionary.  He  brought  him  also,  for  sport's 
sake,  a  little  red  doctor's-cap.  And  after  the  fashion,  tiien  so  preva- 
lent, he  translated  his  original  name,  ^Sehwarzerd,^  (black  earth,)  into 
the  Greek,  Melancthon. 

II.   MKLINCTBON  AT  RXIDKLBBRO. 

After  remaining  toward  two  years  at  Pforzheim,  he  was  sent  in 
1609,  at  the  age  of  twelve,*  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  This 
institution,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century  and  the  commencement 
of  the  16th,  was  the  rallying  ground  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
Germany,  those  especially  who  were  laboring  in  the  cause  of  a 
reformation  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  schools.  The  Elector- 
Palatine  Philip,  who  entered  upon  his  government  in  1476,  shewed 
the  utmost  concern  for  the  prosperity  of  this  university.  He  confided 
the  execution  of  his  generous  plans  prindpally  to  John  Eammerer,  of 
Worms,  the  Baron  of  Dalberg,  who  invited  learned  men  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  accorded  them  his  favor  and  protection.  Dalbei^  was  bom 
in  1445,  at  Oppenheim.  He  studied  at  Erfurt,  and  then  went  to 
Italy,  where  in  1476  he  lived  in  Ferrara  with  his  friend  Plenninger, 
and  with  Agricola.  In  1482  he  was  appointed  by  the  Elector  Philip 
his  chancellor,  and  shortiy  afterward  obtained  the  rank  of  Prince 
Bishop  of  Worms.  Dalberg,  as  we  have  before  seen,  induced 
Rudolf  Agricola  to  come  to  Heidelberg;  he  it  was  too  who,  when 
John  Reuchlin  suffered  persecution  in  his  own  country,  threw  around 
him  his  most  cordial  protection;  and  he  moreover  secured  the 


*  In  Tiefw  ofMelancthon's  extreme  yoath,  this  erent  would  florpriaeus,  did  we  not  consider 
that  at  that  time  maeh  was  Uught  Id  the  unlTeriitlea,  which  at  the  proaent  day  is  aaalcncd  to 
the  upper  claMea  in  the  gjrmnaaia;  so  thai  then  the  acbool-eurriculum  waa  completed  at  the 
uniTeralty. 
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installation  of  Beuchlin'a  brother,  Dionjsius,  as  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  at  the  university.  About  the  same  time  Wimpheling,  that 
ardent  scholar  of  Dringenberg's,  taught  at  Heidelberg.  Conrad 
Celtes  too,  the  first  German  poet  who  was  honored  with  a  crown,* 
came  thither  while  on  his  travels  through  Germany  and  Italy ;  and 
at  his  suggestion  Dalberg  founded  the  Rhenish  literary  association.! 
But,  when  Melancthon  came  to  Heidelberg,  most  of  these  above- 
named  excellent  men  had,  it  is  true,  either  removed  or  died. 
Agricola  died  in  1485,  Dalberg  in  1503,  Celtes  in  1508,  while 
professor  of  the  art  of  poetry  at  Vienna:  in  1498  John  Keuchlin  had 
returned  to  Wurtemberg,  and  Wimpheling  too  had  left  Heidelberg 
nearly  at  the  same  time. 

Melancthon  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  aged  theological 
professor,  Pallas  Spangel,  who  had  taught  here  for  thirty-three  years ; 
and  he  recounted  to  the  young  lad  many  incidents  of  tlie  past,  in 
which  Agricola  and  others  were  actors. 

*^At  the  university,"  says  Melancthon,  "  nothing  was  placed  before 
us  but  their  babbling  dialectics  and  meagre  physics.  As  I,  however, 
had  learned  the  art  of  versifying,  I  applied  myself  to  the  poets,  and 
likewise  to  history  and  mythology.  I  read,  too,  all  the  moderns  of 
Politian^s  school  whom  I  could  lay  hands  on;  and  this  was  not 
without  its  influence  upon  my  style." 

In  his  14th  year,  (1511,)  the  university  gave  Melancthon  the 
Baccalaureate  degree.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  studies  of  two 
sons  of  Count  Lowenstein,  and  sketched,  for  their  use  probably,  the 
first  outlines  of  a  grammar  of  the  Greek  language. 

By  reason  of  his  extreme  youth,  the  degree  of  Master  was  not  con- 
ferred upon  him;  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  an  attack  of 
fever,  determined  him  in  1512  to  leave  Heidelberg  and  go  to 
Tubingen. 

III.      MELANCTHON  AT  TUBINGEN. 

At  that  lime  the  Tubingen  university  had  been  in  existence  for 
thirty-five  years  only,  since  it  was  founded  in  1477  by  the  excellent 
Eberhard  the  Elder,  the  first  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  The  early 
history  of  this  university  reminds  one  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  nomi- 
nalism and  realism  here  renewed  their  old  battles,  and  it  often  hap* 
pened  that  of  two  students  occupying  the  same  room  one  was  a 

nominalist  and  the  other  a  realist.     Gabriel  Biel,  who  was  the  last 

, — 

*  He  was  crowned  for  his  Latin  poems  upon  the  Emperor  Frederick  IIL    Tho  coronation 
took  place  in  1491,  at  Naremberf . 

t  Soeiettu  Uteraria  Shenema.    Dalberg  was  its  president,  and  it  numbered  among  its  mem- 
bers Pirkheimefi  Sebastian  Brandt,  and  many  other  distinguished  men. 
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of  the  distinguished  scholastics,  and  a  nominalist,  was  a  professor 
here. 

Bat  it  was  not  long  before  the  elements  of  the  new  era  began  to 
bestir  themselves.  Panl  Scriptoris,  a  Franciscan,  though  he  read 
lectures  upon  Scotus,  nevertheless  deviated  here  and  there  from  the 
teachings  of  the  church,  and  Summenhart  sought  to  base  theology 
upon  the  Bible.  Both  of  these  men  had  learned  Hebrew ;  Hilde- 
brand  too,  full  of  pious  zeal,  taught  Hebrew  and  Greek  for  the  sake 
exclusively  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

While  these  men,  led  by  their  earnest  religious  tendencies,  were 
thus  advancing  in  the  right  direction,  there  came  to  Tubingen  in  1496 
a  man  who  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  classics.  This  man 
was  Henry  Bebel,  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Polite  litera- 
ture, {poUtiores  Uteraey)  as  it  was  called,  was  first  represented  at  the 
university  in  him ;  for  before  his  coming  there  had  not  been  even  a 
place  assigned  to  it  He  opened  a  path  for  classical  studies  in  a  bold 
and  fearless  manner,  doing  battle  with  the  monks,  who  regarded 
these  studies  as  anti-Christian.  Brassicanus,  of  Constance,  co-operated 
with  him  also.  Among  the  professors  of  law  were  Greorge  Simler, 
already  mentioned  as  Melancthon^s  teacher,  and  Nauder,  who  was 
the  author  of  a  history  of  the  world.  John  Stoffler,  a  noteworthy 
man,  became  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  1516. 

When  the  youthful  Melancthon  came  to  Tubingen,  he  was  involved 
in  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  eras.  Bebel,  Brassica- 
nus, and  others,  whose  courses  he  attended,  were  decided  Reuchlin- 
ists;  and  to  these  he  united  himself,  since  he  was  akin  to  Reuchlin 
in  two  senses, — as  well  by  mental  afBnities  as  by  the  ties  of  nature. 

He  now  strove  with  the  energy  and  ardor  of  youth  to  compass  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  both  by  learning  and  teaching.  When,  in 
1514,  in  his  l7th  year,  he  was  made  a  Master,  he  lectured  on  Virgil 
and  Terence.  Two  years  later,  in  1516,  he  published  an  edition  of 
Terence,  in  which  the  verses  were  disposed  according  to  the  metre.* 
In  the  dedication  of  the  same,  (to  Geraeander,)  he  commends  the 
poet  to  youth  particularly  as  a  teacher  both  of  morals  and  of  style. 

At  the  same  time  he  went  eagerly  into  Greek,  read  Hesiod  with 
Oecolampadius,  and  translated  much  of  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  and 
the  whole  of  Aratus.  In  1518  he  brought  out  his  Greek  grammar: 
thus  early,  in  his  21st  yesa^  did  he  give  indications  that  he  was 
inarjced  out  to  be  the  ^^Fraeceptor  Oermaniae^^^  as  he  was  afl;erward 
familiarly  called.     On  the  death  of  Bebel,  which  took  place  in  1516, 

*  Comoediae  P.  T^renth  metro  numerUyue  rutUutae.    Tub.,  1516.     It  paaKd  tbroa(h 
sereral  cUitioua. 
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Melancthoxiy  the  mere  stripling  of  nineteen,  was  invited  to  fill  his 
chair  and  teach  rhetoric ;  whereupon,  he  read  lectures  on  some  works 
of  Cicero  and  six  books  of  Livj.  During  this  period  the  logic  of 
Rudolf  Agrioola  made  its  appearance,  and  Melancthon  was  incited 
bj  it  to  undertake  a  critical  examination  into  the  course  of  argument 
in  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  He  likewise  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  Francis  Stadian,  professor  of  logic.  At  the  dose 
of  his  Greek  grammar,  he  announced  ^  that  he  intended,  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  his  friends,  Stadian  especially,  to  edit  the  works  of 
Aristotle."  ^  If  Aristotle,  even  in  the  original,  is  somewhat  obscure,'' 
said  Melancthon  in  one  of  his  orations,  '*  in  the  Latin  versions  he  has 
become  horriblj  mutilated  and  wholly  unintelligible."  We  have  seen 
that  the  Italians  likewise,  Politian,  for  example,  went  back  to  the 
original  text  of  Aristotle,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  lay  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  pseudo-Aristotelism  of  the  scholastics.  Heyd,  a  clear- 
sighted author,  thus  justiy  observes  in  this  connection :  '*  Melancthon 
and  Stadian,  in  editing  and  translating  Aristotle,  sought  to  bring 
about  a  reformation  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  similar  to  that  which 
Luther^s  translation  of  the  Bible  was  designed  to  effect  in  the  sphere 
of  theology.  Men  had  become  sick  of  turbid  streams,  and  longed  to 
quench  their  thirst  at  the  pure  fountains.  The  Bible  truly  was  a 
perennial  fountain,  but  a  century  later  Francis  Bacon  directed  inquiry 
from  Aristotle,  the  teacher  of  physics  back  to  nature,  ((p^(ftS',)  the 
true  original  and  source  of  physics." 

Melancthon  attended  the  mathematical  lectures  of  Stoffler  for  three 
years,  and  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  his  character.  £(e 
dedicated  to  him  an  oration,  **  de  artibus  liheralihus^  that  he  delivered 
in  1517,  in  Tubingen;  and  it  was  at  Stoffler's  request  that  ho 
translated  Aratus. 

He  cultivated  the  science  of  law  likewise,  and  it  would  appear  that 
he  gave  private  instruction  in  jurbprudence.  He  also  heard  medical 
lectures,  and  studied  Galen  quite  as  much  with  reference  to  the  matter 
as  to  the  sty  le.  And  he  was  moreover  led  in  to  close  historical  researches, 
by  remodeling  Naucler*s  history  of  the  world  for  a  new  edition.  In 
theology  there  was  not  much  to  be  learned  from  the  professors  at 
Tubingen ;  and  for  that  reason  Melancthon  soon  applied  his  own 
linguistic  attainments  to  Biblical  exegesis ;  and  he  was  much  rejoiced 
at  the  appearance  of  the  New  Testament  of  Erasmus. 

Thus  were  his  studies,  yet  in  his  early  youth,  throughout  uni- 
versal,— no  branch  of  knowledge  remaining  wholly  unfamiliar  to  him ; 
and  by  virtue  of  this  universality,  for  which  his  remarkable  talents 
fitted  him,  he  won  for  himself  the  appellation  ^Fraeceptor  Gertnaniae.^ 
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h.    His  Personal  Rslatunu  to  the  StudnOM. 

Bat  tliat  devotedneiB  was  not  merely  the  fruit  of  MelaDcthon^a 
leotaree ;  it  proceeded  rather  from  the  affecdonate  mamier  that  ho 
displayed  toward  the  atudeDts  individoally.  ''It  was  a  part,^  so 
Camerarius  tells  us,  "  of  Melancthon's  household  arrai^nements,  never 
to  deny  himself  to  any  one.  Many  came  to  him  for  letters  of  recom- 
mendation ;  many  fior  him  to  revise  their  essays.  Some  sought  his 
counsel  in  their  embarrassmentB ;  others  told  him  of  inddents  that 
had  befalleD  them,  either  in  private  or  in  public,  provided  they  were 
such  as  merited  his  attention;  others  again  brought  this  or  that 
complaint  before  him."  *^  I  can  assure  you,  of  a  truth,"  said  Melanc- 
thou  in  an  academical  oration,  ^  that  I  embrace  all  the  students  with 
the  love  and  the  interest  of  a  father,  and  am  deeply  affected  by  every 
thing  that  menaces  them  with  danger." 

e,    Whai  he  did  for  the  Schetd-Syetem, 

Another  phase  of  Melancthon's  educational  activity  may  be  seen  in 
his  relation  to  schools.  For  he  was  often  and  in  various  ways 
appealed  to  for  counsel  in  school  matters.  Especially  noteworthy  in 
this  connection  is  his  correspondence  with  Hieronymus  Banmgartner, 
of  Nuremberg.  The  occasion  was  as  follows:  The  Nurembergers 
had  resolved  to  establish  a  gymnasium,  induced  thereto  chiefly  by 
the  solicitations  of  the  excellent  Lazarus  Spengler.  And  Melancthon 
was  formally  invited  through  Baumgartner  to  become  its  rector.  In 
his  reply,  to  Baumgartner  he  declines,  because  in  the  first  place  ^e 
can  not  leave  Wittenberg  without  being  ungrateful  to  the  Elector; 
and  again,  he  is  not  adapted  by  his  previous  training  for  mch  a 
position.  It  requires  a  man  who  is  a  practiced  rhetorician,  and 
'  therefore  able  with  a  master's  hand  to  mold  the  young  to  rhetorical 
perfection.  To  this  he  is  in  no  wise  adapted,  for  his  style  is  bare  and 
dry,  with  no  elegance  in  it,  in  fact  altogether  scant  and  devoid  of  sap ; 
whereas  the  diction  of  a  teacher  of  a  gymnasium  should  be  rich  and 
full  of  grace.  Reuchlin  had  sent  him,  when  on  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood, to  Saxony,  where  he  first  set  about  a  thorough  cultivation  of 
many  branches,  self-impelled  and  self-directed  thereto,  for  his  previous 
school-education  had  been  but  poor. 

The  Nurembergers,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  did  not  take 
Melancthon's  estimate  of  himself  in  earnest,  but,  believing  it  to  be  the 
result  of  an  overweening  modesty,  repeated  their  invitation  through 
Baumgartner  again.  Melancthon  now  replied  decidedly  that  he 
could  not  come.  But,  on  his  suggestion,  Hessus  and  Camerarius  were 
applied  ta  Sigismund  Qelenius  likewise,  a  learned  Bohemian,  then 
living  at  Basle,  was  invited  by  Melancthon  himself  to  become  one  of 
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tlie  teachers.  In  tlie  letter  of  invitation  Melancthon  telk  him  **  that 
the  new  institution  was  designed  to-  furnish  a  full  course  of  instruction 
from  the  elements  up  to  rhetoric.  Mathematics  too  was  to  receive 
attention."  Suhsequently  Melancthon  was  urged  hj  the  civic 
authorities  of  Nuremberg  to  take  part  in.  the  inauguration  oi  the 
gymnasium.  (His  letter  of  acceptance  was  dated  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1526,  and  he  went  to  Nuremberg  on  the  6th  of  May.)  He 
there  delivered  a  speech^  in  which  he  praised  the  Nurembergers  for 
the  spirit  they  displayed  in  providing  means  of  education  for  the 
young,  and  he  compared  their  city  to  Florence.  In  the  year  1826,  oo 
the  third  centennial  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  gymnasium,  a 
statue  of  Melancthon  was  erected  in  front  of  the  building. 

And  as  by  the  Nurembergers,  so  from  many  other  quarters  was 
Melancthon's  advice  solicited,  in  the  affiurs  both  of  schools  and  uni- 
versities. But  the  event  of  his  life  that  was  attended  with  the  most 
important  consequences  upon  the  school-system  was  his  visitation,  in 
1527,  of  churches  and  schools,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Elector 
John  the  Constant,  and  through  the  influence  of  Luther.  The  field 
assigned  him  was  Thuringia,  and,  in  company  with  Myconius  and 
Justus  Jonas,  he  traveled  over  the  whole  of  it ;  and,  in  1528,  likewise 
by  order  of  the  Elector,  he  published  his  ^  Report,"  or  ^  Book  of 
Visitation,"  a  work  of  great  significance  alike  to  church  and  to  schools. 
Through  its  means  an  evangelical  church-system  was  established  for 
the  first  time  independent  of  the  Pope,  and  asserting  its  own  authority 
both  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  and  of  government  Soon  other  states 
followed  the  example  of  Saxony. 

From  the  ^  Book  of  V  isitation  "  we  extract  the  following 

SCHOOL-PLAN* 

Preaohers  also  sbonld  exhort  the  people  of  their  charffe  to  iend  their  ohildren 
to  school,  80  that  they  may  be  trained  up  to  teaoh  soiuia  dootrine  in  the  ehnrdh, 
and  to  serve  the  state  in  a  wise  and  able  manner.  Some  imaffine  that  it  is  eoongh 
for  a  teacher  to  understand  German.  But  this  is  a  misguiaed  fimcy.  For  he, 
who  is  to  teaoh  others,  must  have  great  practiee  and  speoial  aptitude ;  to  gain  this, 
he  must  have  studied  much,  and  from  his  youth  up.  For  St.  Paul  tells  us,  in  1 
Tim.,  3 :  2,  that  a  bishop  must  be  "  apt  to  teach."  And  herein  he  would  have  us 
infer  that  bishops  must  possess  this  quality  in  greater  measure  than  laymen.  So 
also  he  coounends  Timothy,  (1  Tim.,  4 :  6,)  in  that  he  has  learned  from  his  youth 
up,  having  been  ^  nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith,  and  of  good  dootrine."  For 
tl^  is  no  small  art,  namely,  to  teaoh  and  direct  others  in  a  dear  and  oorreoft 
manner,  and  it  is  impossible  that  unlearned  men  should  attain  to  it  Nor  do  w« 
need  able  and  skillfuJ  persons  for  the  church  alone,  but  for  the  government  of  the 
world  too;  and  €rod  requires  it  at  our  hands.  Heuoe  parents  should  place  their 
children  at  school,  in  order  there  to  arm  and  equip  them  for  God's  service,  so  that 
Qod  can  use  them  for  the  good  of  others. 

But  in  our  day  there  are  many  abuses  in  children's  schools.  And  it  is  that 
these  abuses  may  be  corrected,  and  that  the  young  may  have  good  instruction, 
that  we  have  prepared  this  plan.    In  the  first  place,  the  teachers  must  be  oarefu 

*  This  plan  appears  likewise  In  Luther's  works. 
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to  tetcli  the  ohfldren  LbUd  only,  not  German,  nor  Greek,  nor  Hebrew,  as  sqom 
have  heretofore  done,  burdening  the  poor  cUldren  with  raoh  a  mnltii^ioity  of 
pnrraita,  that  are  not  only  unprodactive,  bnt  positively  injarioua.  Sach  aohool- 
maateiB,  we  plainly  see,  do  not  think  of  the  improvement  of  the  children  at  all, 
but  undertake  ao  many  languages  solely  to  increase  their  own  reputation.  In  the 
second  place,  teachers  should  not  burden  the  children  with  too  many  books,  but 
should  rather  avoid  a  neediess  variety.  Thirdly,  It  is  indispensable  that  the 
children  be  classified  into  distinct  groups. 

The  Fian  Gkoup. — ^The  first  group  should  consist  of  those  children  who  are 
learning  to  read.  With  these  the  following  method  is  to  be  adopted :  lliey  are 
first  to  be  taught  the  child's-manual,  containing  the  alphabet,  the  creed,  the  liord^ 
prayer,  and  other  prayers.  When  th^  have  Teamed  this,  Donatus  and  Cato  may 
both  be  given  them ;  Donatus  for  a  reading-book,  and  Gato  they  may  ezphun 
after  the  following  manner:  the  schoolmaster  must  give  them  the  explanation 
of  a  verse  or  two,  and  then  in  a  few  hours  call  upon  them  to  repeat  what  he  has 
thus  said ;  and  in  this  way  they  will  learn  a  great  number  of  Latin  words,  and 
lay  up  a  full  store  of  phrases  to  use  in  speech.  In  this  they  should  be  exercised 
until  they  can  read  well.  Neither  do  we  consider  it  time  lost,  if  the  feebler 
children,  who  are  not  especially  quick-witted,  diould  read  Cato  and  Donatus  not 
once  only,  but  a  second  time.  With  this  they  should  be  taught  to  write,  aod  be 
required  to  shew  their  writing  to  the  schoolmaster  every  day.  Another  mode 
of  enlarging  their  knowledge  of  Latin  words  is  to  give  them  every  afternoon  somo 
words  to  commit  to  memory,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  schools  hitherto.  These 
children  must  likewise  be  kept  at  music,  and  be  made  to  sing  with  the  others,  as 
we  shall  show,  God  willing,  further  on. 

The  Second  Group. — ^The  second  group  consists  of  children  who  have  learoifl 
to  read,  and  are  now  ready  to  go  into  grammar.  With  these  the  following  regu- 
lations should  be  observed :  The  first  hour  after  noon  every  day  all  the  children, 
large  and  small,  should  be  practiced  in  music.  Then  the  schoolmaster  musi 
interpret  to  the  second  group  the  fables  of  JEaop,  After  vespers,  he  should 
explain  to  them  the  Paedology  of  Mosellanus ;  and,  when  this  is  finiahed,  he  abonUl 
select  from  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  some  tnat  may  conduce  to  their  improvement 
and  discipline.  This  should  be  repeated  on  the  next  evening  also.  When  tho 
children  are  about  to  go  home  for  the  night,  some  short  sentence  may  be  given 
them,  taken  perhaps  from  a  poet,  which  they  are  to  repeat  the  next  morning, 
such  as  ^* Amicus  certus  in  re  ineerta  eemiturJ'^ — A  true  ftiend  becomes  manifef^t 
in  adversity.  Or  ^'Fortunay  quern  nimium  foret,  Mtulium  faeiiJ'^ — Fortune,  if 
she  fondles  a  man  too  much,  makes  him  a  fool.  Or  this  fix>m  Ovid:  ^^ViUgus 
amicitiM  utUitate  prohat,'*^ — ^The  rabble  value  friendships  by  the  profit  they  yield. 

In  the  morniuff  Uie  chUdren  are  again  to  explain  iGsop'a  fiiblea.  With  this  the 
teacher  should  decline  some  nouns  or  verbs,  many  or  few,  easy  or  difiicuit, 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  children,  and  then  ask  them  the  rules  and  the 
reasons  for  such  inflection.  And  at  the  same  time  when  they  shall  have  learoeit 
the  rules  of  construction,  they  should  be  required  to  eonatrue^  (p^^ne,)  as  it  Is 
called ;  this  is  a  very  useful  exercise,  and  yet  there  are  not  many  who  employ  it. 
After  the  children  have  thus  learned  .£sop,  Terence  is  to  be  given  to  them ;  and 
this  they  must  commit  to  memory,  for  they  will  now  be  older,  and  able  to  work 
harder.  Still  the  master  must  be  cautious,  lest  he  overtask  them.  Next  after 
Terence,  the  children  may  take  hold  of  such  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus  as  are 
harmless  in  their  tendency,  as  the  AuluUma,  the  Trinummus^  the  Pseudolus^  etc. 
^  The  hour  before  mid-day  must  be  invariably  and  exclusively  devoted  to  instrue- 
tion  in  grammar :  first  etymology,  then  syntax,  and  lastly  prosody.  And  when 
the^  teacher  has  gone  thus  far  through  with  the  grammar,  he  should  begin  it 
again,  and  so  on  continually,  that  the  children  may  understand  it  to  perfection. 
For  if  there  is  negligence  here,  there  is  neither  certainty  nor  stability  in  whatever 
is  learned  beside.  And  the  children  should  learn  by  heart  and  repeat  all  the 
rules,  so  that  they  may  be  driven  and  forced,  as  it  were,  to  learn  the  grammar 
well. 

^  If  such  labor  is  irksome  to  the  schoolmaster,  as  we  often  see,  then  we  should 
dismias  him,  and  get  another  in  his  place,— one  who  will  not  shrink  from  the  duty 
of  keeping  his  pupils  constantly  in  the  grammar.  For  no  greater  injury  can  befUl 
learning  and  the  arts,  than  fur  youth  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  grammar. 
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This  oonne  should  be  repeated  daily,  by  the  week  together  |nor  should  we  by 
any  means  give  children  a  different  book  to  stndy  each  day.  However,  one  day, 
for  instanoe,  Sunday  or  Wednesday^hould  be  set  apart,  in  which  the  children 
may  receive  Christian  instruction.  For  some  are  suffered  to  learn  nothing  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  some  masters  there  are  who  teach  children  nothing  but  the 
Scriptures ;  both  of  which  extremes  must  be  avoided.  For  it  is  essential  that 
children  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  and  divine  life.  So  likewise 
there  are  many  reasons  why,  with  the  Scriptures,  other  books  too  should  be  laid 
before  them,  out  of  which  they  may  leam  to  read.  And  in  this  matter  we 
propose  the  following  method:  Let  the  schoolmaster  hear  the  whole  group, 
making  them,  one  after  the  other,  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  ten 
commandments.  But  if  the  group  is  too  large,  it  may  be  divided,  so  that  one 
week  one  part  may  recite,  and  the  remaining  iNirt  the  next. 

After  one  recitation,  the  master  should  explain  in  a  simple  and  correct  manner 
the  Lord's  prayer,  after  the  next  the  creed,  and  at  another  time  the  ten  com- 
mandments. And  he  should  impress  upon  the  children  the  essentials,  such  as  the 
fear  of  God,  fiuth,  and  ffood  works.  He  must  not  touch  upon  polemics,  nor  must 
he  accustom  the  chil£'en  to  scoff  at  monks  or  any  other  persons,  as  many 
unskillful  teachers  use  to  do. 

With  this  the  schoolmaster  may  give  the  boys  some  plain  psalms  to  commit  to 
memory,  which  comprehend  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  life,  which 
inculcate  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  faith,  and  good  works.  As  the  112th  Psalm, 
'<  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Iiord ;''  the  34th,  "  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at 
all  times ;"  the  128th,  **  Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  walketh 
in  his  ways ;''  the  125th,  "  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion, 
which  can  not  be  removed,  but  abideth  forever ;"  the  127th,  **  Except  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it;"  the  133d,  "  Behold  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity !''  or  other  such 
plain  and  intelligible  psalms,  which  likewise  sho^d  be  expounded  in  the  briefest 
and  most  correct  manner  possible,  so  that  the  children  may  know,  both  the 
substance  of  what  they  have  learned  and  where  to  find  it. 

On  this  day  too  the  teacher  should  give  a  grammatical  exposition  of  Matthew ; 
and,  when  he  has  gone  through  with  it,  he  should  commence  it  anew.  But, 
when  the  boys  are  somewhat  more  advanced,  he  may  comment  upon  the  two 
epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  or  the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  or  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
But  teachers  must  not  undertake  any  other  books.  For  it  is  not  profitable  to 
burden  the  young  with  deep  and  difficult  books  as  some  do,  who,  to  add  to  their 
own  reputation,  read  Isaiah,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  St.  John's  Grospel,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature. 

The  Tniao  G&our. — ^Now,  when  these  children  have  been  well  trained  in 
grammar,  those  among  them  who  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  should  be 
taken  out,  and  formed  into  the  third  group.  The  hour  after  mid-day  they,  togeUier 
with  the  rest,  are  to  devote  to  music.  After  this  the  teacher  is  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  Virgil.  When  he  has  finished  this,  he  m^  take  up  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  Cicero's  "  Offices,"  or  "  Letters  to  Friends." 
In  the  morning  Virgil  may  be  reviewed,  and  the  teacher,  to  keep  up  practice  in 
the  grammar,  may  call  for  cons^uctions  and  inflections,  and  point  out  the 
promment  figures  of  speech. 

The  hour  oefore  mid-day,  granmiar  should  still  be  kept  up,  that  the  scholars 
may  be  thoroughly  versed  therein.  And  when  they  are  perfectly  &miliar  with  ety- 
mdogy  and  syntax,  then  prosody  (metrica)  should  be  opened  to  them,  so  that 
they  can  thereby  become  accustomed  to  make  verses.  For  this  exercise  is  a  very 
great  help  towitfd  understanding  the  writings  of  others ;  and  it  likewise  gives  the 
boys  a  rich  fund  of  words,  and  renders  them  accomplished  many  ways.  &  course 
of  time,  after  they  have  been  sufficiently  practiced  in  the  grammar,  thb  same  hour 
is  to  be  given  to  logic  and  rhetoric.  The  boys  in  the  second  and  tjiird  groups  are 
to  be  required  every  week  to  write  compositions,  either  in  the  form  of  letters  or 
of  verses.  They  should  also  be  rigidly  confined  to  Latin  conversatbn,  and  to  this 
end  the  teachers  themselves  must,  as  fiir  as  possible,  speak  nothing  but  Latin  with 
the  boys ;  thus  they  will  acquire  the  practice  by  use,  and  the  more  rapidly  for  the 
incentives  held  out  to  ihem. 

Thus  much  for  schools.    We  have  here  the  yet  crude  beginnings 
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of  a  higb-flchool  system,  without  any  tborougli  organisation  or  well- 
regulated  activity.  These,  it  remained  for  Tirotaendorf  and  Stmrm  to 
develop. 

His  influence  upon  schools  was  very  widely  diffused  by  meana  of 
his  mannalfl,  which  were  universally  introduced  into  use,  and  wera 
perpetuated  throng  many  editions.  He  wrote  a  Greek  and  a  Latin 
grammar,  two  mannah  of  logic,  one  of  rhetoric,  one  of  ethics,  and  <»e 
of  physics. 

These  manuals  are  characterized  by  great  clearness  of  exprasion : 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  moment  with  Melancthon,  by  means  of 
concise  and  dear  definitions  and  a  well-ordered  arrangement,  to  make 
himself  as  intelligible  as  possible.  Confused  sentiments,  and  obscore 
langoage,  whose  sense  we  vainly  perplex  ourselves  to  get  at,  theee 
were  Melancthon's  abhorrence. 

The  Greek  Grammar. — ^An  edition  of  the  year  1542  lies  before 
me  *  In  the  prefiice  Melancthon  says :  ^  He  has  often  wished  that  his 
little  work  on  Greek  grammar  had  perished,  because  he  wrote  it 
while  yet  scarcely  out  of  boyhood,  for  the  use  of  the  boys  whom  he 
had  under  his  charge.  And  indeed  it  would  have  perished  had  not 
the  bookseller  constrained  him  to  repeat  the  foolish  action,  {demto 
inepUrey)  and  to  rebuild  the  old  ruins.  He  has  accordingly  critically 
revised  the  whole,  altering  it  and  improving  it"  The  grammar  is 
simple  and  dear,  but  it  does  not  indude  syntax ;  it  ends  with  the 
paradigms  of  the  verbs  in  p.f 

The  Latin  Grammar, — Melancthon  wrote  this  originally  for  his 
pupil,  Erasmus  Ebner,  of  Nuremberg.  Goldstein,  afterward  recorder 
of  the  town  of  Halle,  issued  it,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  prefiM», 
against  Melancthon's  wish,  in  1525.  In  the  edition  of  1542  there  is 
a  letter  of  Melancthon  to  the  Frankfort  bookseller,  E^nolph.  ''In 
the  first  edition  of  my  grammar,"  he  writes,  ''there  were  various 
omissions.  These  may  be  supplied;  yet  there  should  not  be  too 
many  rules,  lest  their  number  prove  discouraging  to  the  learner." 
He  then  expresses  his  confidence  that  Micyllus,  whom  he  has  prevailed 
upon  to  prepare  an  improved  edition,  will,  in  virtue  of  his  learning 
and  good  judgment,  adopt  the  right  method.  Next,  he  launches  into 
a  panegyric  of  grammar,  espedally  of  its  usefulness  to  the  theologian. 
"How  important  it  is,"  he  says,  "to  (he  church  that  boys  be 
thoroughly  disdplined  in  the  languages  I    Inasmuch  as  the  purity  of 

*  ChwnnuUiea  g^raeea  Ph*  Mrimuthemi»  jam  notiutmt  ncagnUa  atpu  mtMM  in  loete  i»- 
Oipletata.    FrmMtfwrtit  XLII. 

t  The  commentariM  on  kjtAmx  be  MOt  Is  manaieiipt  Co  Comt  Nntnar,  bat  thej  wen  noC 
printed. 
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the,  divine  teaehiogs  can  not  be  maintained  without  learning,  and 
'  weighty  controveraies  can  only  be  settled  by  a  determination  of  the 
meaning  of  wordsi  and  a  wide  range  of  well-choeen  ezpressiona  is 
indispensable  to  a  correct  construction ;  therefore  what  will  a  teacher 
in  the  church  be,  if  he  does  not  understand  grammar,  other  than,  a 
ulent  mask,  or  a  shameless  bawler  f  He  who  does  not  understand 
the  mode  of  speech  of  Gkxl's  word  can  not  love  it  either.  Ignoti 
nulla  cupido  is  a  true  maxim.  But  how  can  he  be  a  good  teacher  in 
the  church  who  neither  loves  the  heavenly  doctrine,  nor  yet  under- 
stands it,  nor  is  able  to  explain  it  ?  Neglect  of  grammar  has  recoiled 
upon  our  own  heads,  in  that  through  the  means  the  monks  have 
palmed  off  upon  the  church  and  the  school/spurious  wares  for  genu- 
ine. ^ Hence  princes  should  have  a  care  to  maintain  learning;  we 
observe,  however,  that  a  very  few  do  it  And  cities  too  should  strive 
to  uphold  and  protect  these  studies,  that  embellish  not  only  the 
church  but  the  whde  of  life."  In  conclusion  he  exhorts  youth  to 
a  diligent  study  of  grammar. 

This  letter  of  Melancthon's  is  dated  in  1540.  It  was  also  printed 
with  the  edition  of  the  grammar  which  Camerarius  brought  out  in 
1550.  To  the  second  part  of  this  grammar,  or  the  syntax,  there  is 
prefixed  a  preface  addressed  to  the  son  of  Justus  Jonas.  It  is  written 
against  those  who  think  to  become  philologists  merely  through  the 
perusal  of  the  dassics,  without  grammatical  studies.  Such  persons  will 
never  be  Tooted  and  grounded.  Their  &]se  view  proceeds  from  a 
repugnance  to  the  restraint  of  rules, — a  repugnance  that  by  and  by 
will  degenerate  into  a  dangerous  contempt  of  all  law  and  order. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  this  edition  of  Melancthon's 
grammar :  Camerarius  requested  Melancthon,  on  behalf  of  the  book- 
seller, Papst,  in  Leipzic,  that  he  would  authorize  the  latter  to  bring 
out  a  new  edition.  Melancthon  acceded  to  the  request  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  signified  his  approval,  in  advance,  of  all  the 
emendations  and  adiiUtions  which  Camerarius  should  make.  In  his 
pre&ce,  Camerarius  thus  speaks  of  the  additions:  ''They  will  not 
merely  profit  the  scholar,  but  they  will  likewise  assist  the  teacher.^' 
The  opinion  that  Schenk,  who  lectured  on  Latin  grammar  at  Leiprie, 
exprecsed  of  this  work,  will  doubtless  appear  to  most  of  us  somewhat 
exaggerated.  ^  This  little  book  has  now  attained  to  that  perfection 
that  there  appears  to  be  nothing  deficient  in  it,  nor  can  there  here- 
after be  any  diing  added  to  it ;  and  accordingly  it  will  ever  continue  to 
be,  as  it  now  is,  the  sum  of  all  perfection,  neither  to  be  altered  nor 
remodeled.^' 

The  distinguished  Ilefeld  rector,  Michael  Neander,  did  not  assent 
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to  this  view,  as  far  as  it  referred  to  the  utility  of  CamerariuB*  book  as 
a  Bchool-grammar.     He  published  an  edition  himself,  with  this  title, 
namely,  ^'The  Latin  grammar  of  Ph.  Melancthon,  delivered  with 
brevity,  ease,  and  clearness,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  yet  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  only  to  give  Melancthon^s  language,  but  his  method 
in  the  smaller  grammar  and  smaller  syntax,  that  first  and  oldest 
manual,  which  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  learner,  and  which 
more  than  any  other  has  been  used  in  all  our  German  schools.**    He 
moreover  assures  us  on  the  title-page  that  boys  can  learn  everything  that 
is  necessaiy  to  the  understanding  of  Latin,  out  of  this  grammar,  in  a 
few  months.    In  the  preface,  Neander  explains  the  object  of  his  work 
more  distinctly.     He  sal^s,  unce  he  has  observed  that  boys  are 
burdened  by  a  multitude  of  rules  and  examples,  and  since  this  diffuse- 
ness  is  moreover  unsuitable  to  teachers,  therefore  he  has  made  this 
abridgment  of  Melancthon's  grammar.     It  is  so  concise  that  the 
scholar  should  be  required  to  learn  it  all  thoroughly ;  then  he  can 
read,  compare,  and  exercise  himself  in  Melancthon's  own  admirable 
grammars,  both  the  smaller  and  the  larger ;  nay  he  may  then  read 
and  digest  the  remarks  and  illustrations  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  larger  grammar  of  Melancthon  by  a  very  learned  man,*  and 
which  swell  the  book  to  twice  or  three  times  its  original  size. 
Camerarius'  edition  of  Melancthon's  grammar  contoins  507  pages, 
Neander's  but  130.    It  is  evident  that  both  Oamerarius  and  lificyllus 
befbre  him  neglected  Melancthon's  warning  against  discouraging  the 
pupil  by  too  great  diffuseness.    While  they  designed  their  grammars 
not  for  scholars  alone,  but  also  for  teachers,  as  Oamerarius  claims  in 
so  many  words  in  the  title  of  his  book,  and  thus  aimed  at  complete- 
ness and  perfection,  it  happened  that  their  labor  was  lost  as  fiir  as 
iiichool-instruction  was  concerned.    Neander's  simplification,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  sure  to  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  school- 
teachers ;  for  they  must  needs  feel  ever  more  deeply  that  there  is  a 
heaven-wide  difference  between  a  grammar  for  beginners  and  one  for 
learned  philologists, — ^a  difference  as  great  as  that  between  the  cate- 
chism and  a  learned  and  profound  treatise  on  doctrinal  theology. 
Every  intermingling  of  these  distinct  and  different  objects  results  in 
hybrid  grammars,  which  are  too  advanced  for  the  learner  and  too 
simple  for  the  teacher.    It  is  evident  from  Neander's  preface  that 
Melancthon's  grammar  held  the  chief  place  in  the  schools  of  Germany 
in  the  last  half  of  the  16th  century.    Yet  the  precise  and  cntieal 
Strobel  enumerates,  between  the  years  1525  and  1727,  no  fewer  than 
fifty-one  editions,  more   or  less  altered  from   the  original.     Bnt 
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notwitstanding,  its  influence  can  be  traced  even  to  our  .time.  For 
example,  that  very  useful  book,  the  larger  ^^grammatica  Marckica^ 
strikingly  coincides  with  Melancthon's,  both  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  in  the  treatment  of  the  parts ;  and  the  phraseology  of  the 
two  is  often  alike,  in  definitions,  rules  of  syntax  and  the  like.  Again, 
Otto  Schulz,  in  the  preface  to  his  complete  Latin  grammar,  which 
appeared  in  1825,  says :  '*  In  respect  to  my  method,  I  have  designed 
to  follow  as  closely  as  possiUe  the  larger  Mark  grammar,  whose  main 
features  all  teachers  concur  in  approving."  A  history  of  grammars, 
from  Donatus  to  Zompt  and  Schuk,  would  be  a  most  interesting  book. 
How  characteristic  even  are  the  various  definitions  of  the  word 
*'  grammar,^'  which  have  been  given  in  difierent  periods !  Melancthon 
defines  it  thus:  *' Grammar  is  an  exact  method  of  speaking  and 
writing.''  The  Mark  grammar  of  1728,  in  essential  agreement  with 
this  definition,  says :  *^  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly .'^  Otto  Schulz,  on  ihe  other  hand,  has  it  thus:  "Latin 
grammar  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  it  shows 
how  the  universal  laws  of  language  should  be  applied  in  the  special 
instance  of  Latin.*'  Lastly,  Kuhner  thus  defines- it :  "  Grammar  is  the 
guide  to  a  correct  understanding  of  a  language,  through  its  words  and 
forms  of  speech."  In  these  definitions  we  may  perceive  what  progress 
has  been  made  since  1728,  from  a  practical  treatment  of  the  ancient 
languages,  according  to  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing,  to  a  theoreti- 
cal, whose  aim  is  by  means  of  science  to  attain  to  a  perfect  under" 
standing  of  the  same. 

But  let  us  return  to  Melancthon  and  his  manuals. 

The  JUanual  of  Logic, — ^The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1520,  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  in  1527,  a  third  in  1529; 
this  latter  is  dedicated  to  William  Reiffenstein.  The  book,  Melanc- 
thon says,  is  designed  to  assist  in  a  better  understanding  of  Aristotle. 
It  was  followed  by  a  second  treatise  upon  the  same  subject,  the 
*'^Erotewi(iia  Dialeciices^  the  principal  portion  of  which  he  composed 
in  the  unfortunate  year  1547.  The  dedication,  addressed  to  John, 
son  of  Joachim  Camerarius,  bears  date,  September  1st,  1547 ;  by  the 
18th  of  October,  the  same  year,  three  thousand  copies  were  disposed  of. 

This  dedication  touches  upon  the  point  above  adverted  to  as  having 
been  discussed  in  the  preface  to  the  ^  Syntax,**  namely,  '*  Whether 
logic  is  indispensable  to  every  one,  inasmuch  as  we  find  its  absence 
atoned  for  in  many  instances  by  a  strong,  native  common  sense  T 
The  reply  is  that  it  is  a  necessary  art,  since  it  teaches  men  of  mod- 
erate capacities,  and  is  a  help  to  them,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
more  gifted  are  controlled  by  it,  and  kept  within  bounds,  and>  are  led 
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to  seek  after  truth  and  to  prize  truth  alone.    Then  he  prononnoes 
judgment  against  those  who  decry  logic    ^  Even  as  there  are  manj 
men  of  unbridled  passions  who  hate  the  restraints  of  moral  law,  so 
there  are  those  who  can  not  abide  the  rules  of  art    Dialectics^  as 
hitherto  taught  bj  the  school-men,  had,  to  be  sure,  &IIen   iDto 
contempt ;  however,  this  was  because  it  was  not  veritable  art,  but  only 
the  shadow  of  an  art,  and  entangled  men  amid  endless  labjnnthine 
mazes.     But,*'  he  continues,  '^I  present  here  a  true,  pure   and 
unsophisticated  logic,  just  as  we  have  received  it  from  Aristotle  and 
«ome  of  his  judicious  commentators.''    He  then  proceedsto  show  the 
necessity  of  logic  in  order  to  a  correct  statement  and  determination 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  church ;  its  abuse  by  heretical  teachers  ought 
not  to  deter  us  from  its  right  use.    He  urges  those,  who  have  the 
capadfy,  to  read  Aristotle  himself,  and  that  in  the  Greek ;  but  adds^ 
that  it  will  be  of  service  first  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  elements^ 
in  order  to  understand  him  the  more  readily. 

Manual  of  JRhetorie. — The  first  edition  appeared  in  1510,  under  the 
title  "2>«  JRhetoriea  Libri  ires, — Wittenberg,  lo.  Grunenberg."  The 
dedication  to  Bernard  Maurus  was  written  in  January,  1519;  and 
treats,  among  other  things,  of  the  relation  of  rhetoric  to  logia  The 
later  edition  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1531  to  the  brothers  Reiffen- 
stein.  Says  Melancthon  in  this  dedication,  whereas  he  had  been 
compelled  to  speak  against  corrupt  logicians,  the  case  was  far  diflferent 
with  rhetoric.  Upon  rhetoric  no  one  had  written  but  eminent  men, 
as  for  instance  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  And  his  rhetoric  was  desgned 
to  be  an  elementary  guide  to  the  understanding  of  their  writings.  In 
these  they  (the  brothers  Reiffenstein)  might  perceive  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  not  fall  into  the  delusion  that 
many  self-conceited  blockhe^  indulge,  namely,  that  those  have 
reached  the  very  pitch  and  perfection  of  eloquence  who  have  learned 
how  to  indite  a  letter.  But  eloquence  is  rather  to  be  ranked  among 
the  highest  accomplishments,  and  involves  extensive  learning,  great 
talents,  long  practice,  and  a  keen  judgment  Rhetoric  is  closely  allied 
to  logic,  and  one  can  not  be  comprehended  without  the  other. 

Manual  of  Physics. — ^I  shall  speak  at  greater  length  of  this  book, 
when  I  come  to  describe  the  pre-Baconian  realism.*  Melancthon^ 
pious  and  senuble  manner  of  contemplating  nature  will  be  clearly  set 
forth  as  well  from  passages  in  this  manual  as  from  his  preface  to 
Sacrobusto's  work  on  the  Sphere. 

Manual  of  Ethics, — ^As  early  as  the  year  1529,  he  issued  his 

*  Knowlodfe  of thingt  aa  contnKHatfBguialied  from  knowleog*  of  leorete. 
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commentary  on  tho  ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  in  the  year  1538  his 
^Philosophiae  moralis  epitome,'" 

With  these  manuals  we  should  rank  one  upon  history,  namely,  the 
**Chronic<m^  of  his  pupil  Cario,  which  Melancthon  improved  and 
enlarged  in  1532  in  the  German,  and  in  1538  rewrote  entire  and 
published  in  Latin. 

e.     Declamationes, 

Melancthon's  universal  learning,  his  eminent  skill  as  a  teacher,  and 
his  practical  exercise  in  teaching,  for  well-nigh  half  a  centuiy,  lead  us 
to  infer  the  existence  of  many  excellent  hints  to  instructors  in  his 
manuals.  Nor  are  we  disappointed.  We  find  in  these  manuals  an 
educational  wisdom  of  enduring  value  for  all  time.  Much,  it  is  true, 
betokens  the  16th  century^  In  Melancthon,  the  preceptor  of  Germany, 
(Praeceptor  Germaniae,)  both  the  ideal  and  the  modes  of  culture  that 
prevailed  among  his  contemporaries,  appear  as  it  were  personified 
before  our  eyes. 

Not  merely  in  his  manuals,  however,  but  in  other  works  of  his,  the 
orations  especially,  there  is  contained  a  treasure  of  educational  wisdom. 
Under  the  title  ^Deelamationes^^  we  have  a  collection  of  Melancthon^s 
academical  orations,  delivered  some  by  himself  and  some  by  others.* 

In  these  orations  we  perceive  his  love  of  science,  and  are  made 
(amiliar  with  his  views  upon  mental  culture  and  upon  -  study  in 
general,  as  well  as  its  single  branches.  Repeatedly  does  he  express 
himself  on  these  topics, — above  all  on  the  relation  of  science  to  the 
church. 

1.    HU  Lne  •/  Science. 

In  the  year  1535,  Melancthon  delivered  an  oration  on  love  of  truth. 
^  It  is  a  matter  of  inexpressible  moment,"  he  here  sajrs,  ^  that  a  man 
from  his  youth  up  should  cherish  a  burning  hatred  toward  all  sophis- 
try, especially  toward  that  which  wears  the  garb  of  wisdom.**  Among 
the  abettors  of  this  latter  species  of  sophistry,  he  includes  both  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  as  well  as  the  Anabaptists,  who  were  wholly  wrapped 
in  the  mists  and  delusions  of  this  false  wisdom ;  and  adds : — 

There  are  otben  who  have  misapplied  their  talents,  not  seekiog  to  bring  the 
truth  to  light,  but  only  to  prove  or  to  disprove  in  perpetual  rotation  whatever  they 
have  happened  to  oonjectore  posrible.  And  this  legerdemain  they  have  taken  to 
be  the  true  element  of  genius.  Such  men  were  those  universal  doubters,  the 
aoademics  and  sophists  of  Plato's  time.  These  undisciplined,  lawless  spirits  wer« 
very  dangerous ;  whatever  pleased  their  bncy,  this  they  never  oeased  to  magnify, 
but  every  thing  disagreeable  to  them  they  rejected  as  of  no  account;  that  which 
looked  plausible  they  insisted  upon  as  true ;  they  united  things  which  did  not 
bdong  together,  and  things  which  were  manifestly  related  to  each  other  they  put 

*  Strobel,  in  the  **  Literary  Miscellany,"  Naremberf ,  1781,  in  speakinf  of  Melanethon's  ora> 
tions,  saya  that  the  moit  eminent  of  Melancthon'a  coUeafues,  men  like  Haior,  ReinboU,  and 
Winthemiua^  were  not  ashamed  to  deliver  oratk>na  prepared  by  him. 
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aiuiider ;  they  employed  clear  and  weU-defined  terms  to  expreai  ndbio^,  and 
threw  around  sober  realities  an  air  of  irony.  Against  this  kind  of  aophmtrf  a& 
weU-meaning  persons  most  wage  an  implaoable  warfiuv.  Plato  was  very  eunesl 
to  exhort  men  in  their  speeeh  to  seek  not  the  applause  of  men  but  the  approfaation 
of  Grod.  And  accordingly  we  ought  with  our  whole  soul  to  aim  at  this  ooe  point, 
namely,  to  find  the  truth,  and  to  set  it  forth  with  as  mueh  simplicity  and  cleameas 
as  possible.  Men  who,  in  matters  of  science,  sport  with  truth,  are  blind  gmdea 
likewise  where  reTelation  is  concerned.  Sophistry  has  by  means  of  its  fshn 
preoepti  occasioned  religions  dissensions  and  religions  wan.  The  dispositiQiis  of 
men  are  easily  warped,  and  it  needs  great  wisdom  to  keep  them  in  the  ri^t  waj ; 
and  Christ  calls  down  the  severest  judgments  upon  those  by  whom  offenses  come. 

StudU9,     The  OLd  Hme  tmd  the  New.    Science  and  the  Ckarck, 

la  the  <Mralioik,  whidi  MelancUion  delivered  m  1518,  at  his  induc- 
tion into  his  pfeoeptorial  office^  he  marks  the  contrast  between  the 
old  and  barbarous  stadies,  that  had  hitherto  been  in  vogue,  and  thoeo 
excellent  and  new  objeds  of  inqaiiy  that  were  beginning  to  receive 
attention.  "  The  advocates  of  the  old  oaethod,''  he  says,  *^  decry  tho 
new.  '  The  study  of  the  restored  classical  literature,'  they  say, '  with 
great  labor,  yields  but  small  profit.  Idle  men  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  Greek  in  order  to  make  a  vain  boast  of  their  knowledge ; 
the  Hebrew  promises  but  tittle  with  the  modems ;  all  true  studieft 
have  fallen  away,  and  philosophy  is  utterly  neglected.'  " 

Against  such  accusers  Melancthon  entered  the  lisls,  fiist  attack- 
ing with  vigor  the  old  methods  of  study.  Those  scholastics  had 
planted  themselves  upon  Aristotle,  who  was  hard  to  understand  even 
for  the  Greeks,  but  had  become  in  the  scholastic  Latin  versions  abso- 
lutely unintelligible.  Better  things  fell  into  disrepute,  Greek  was 
forgotten,  a  jargon  of  useless  learning  forced  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
classics  were  thrown  aside  altogether.  He  himself  had  been  ahnost 
ruined  by  being  six  long  years  under  the  teachings  of  the  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  sophists,  men  who  bore  not  the  least  trace  of  resemblance 
to  Socrates.  For  this  one  had  said  "  that  one  thing  only  did  he  know, 
namely,  that  he  knew  nothing,  while  they  knew  every  thing,  save  this 
one,  namely,  that  they  did  not  know  any  thing." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  indicate  brieiiy  what  the  students  at  the  Wit- 
tenberg university  were  expected,  after  the  new  meUiod,  to  take  hold 
o^  viz.,  Aristptle  as  he  is  in  the  original,  Quintilian  and  Pliny,  the 
mathematics,  poets,  orators,  historians,  and  a  sound  philosophy. 

These  were  studies  which  the  clergy  and  jurists  equally  needed ; 
and  the  former  in  addition  to  Greek  should  understand  Hebrew.  For 
with  the  downfall  of  these  studies  the  church  had  sunk  into  ruins, 
having  become  marred  and  disOgured  by  ordinances  of  man^s  device. 

Of  a  similar  purport  is  a  speech  which  Melancthon  delivered 
eighteen  years  later,  (in  1536.)  In  this  he  commends  not  merely 
the  study  of  the  languages,  but  also  of  philosophy  and  the  other  arts, 
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since  ihej  all  serve  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  church.  Ignorance 
obecaree  religion,  and  leads  to  frightful  divisions,  and  to  barbarism, — 
in  short  to  the  entire  destruction  of  all  social  order.  An  unenlightened 
theology  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  confounding  all  doctrines, 
having  no  clear  conception  of  vital  truths,  uniting  things  that  should 
be  divided,  and  tearing  asunder  things  that  are  joined  together.  It 
is  contradictory  and  inconsistent,  and  there  is  neither  beginning, 
progress,  nor*result  in  it  Such  teachings  are  prolific  of  unnumbered 
errors  and  endless  disagreements,  because  in  the  general  confusion 
one  and  the  same  thing  is  understood  thus  by  one  man  and  quite 
differently  by  another.  And,  since  every  one  defends  his  own  view, 
there  arises  strife  and  discord.  Meanwhile  consdenoes  are  racked 
with  doubt,  and  doubt  not  resolved  ends  in  disbelief.  But  an  enlight- 
ened theology  should  not  rest  content  with  grammar  and  logic ;  it 
also  has  need  of  physics,  moral  philosophy,  and  history,  for  which 
latter  too  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  for  their  bearing  on 
chronology,  is  indispensable. 

And  with  great  justice  does  Melancthon  remark  in  this  speedi : 
"^  Learning  is  at  this  day  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  church, 
because  ignorant  priests  are  growing  ever  bolder  and  more  careless 
in  their  ofSce.  Learned  men,  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
thorough  investigation  in  every  thing  they  undertake,  know  but  too 
well  how  liable  they  are  to  fall  into  error,  and  thus  diligence  itself 
teaches  them  modesty.  But  what  great  disasters  ever  be&ll  the 
church,  from  the  recklessness  of  ignorance,  this,  the  present  condition 
of  things  will  teach  us.*^ 

The  theme,  ^  Learning  is  a  blessing  to  the  church  and  ignorance  its 
curse,'*  was  frequently  taken  up  by  Melancthon.  So,  in  the  already 
cited  preface  to  his  Latin  Grammar,  and  again  in  the  introduction  to 
a  treatise  on  the  art  of  poetry,  ^Cuidam  libeUo  de  arte  poeHcaP 
"•  Hand  in  hand  with  diligent  study,"  he  here  says,  **  we  ever  find 
modesty  and  a  prayerful  spirit"  A  disciple  of  Schwenkfeld  had 
written  a  book  against  him  and  Paul  Eber,  in  which  he  attacked 
the  liberal  arts,  and  undertook  to  prove  that  the  church  is  not  built 
up  and  established  by  means  of  reading,  hearing,  and  refiecting  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but  that  a  certain  enthusiasm  first  over- 
masters the  spirit,  and  reading  the  Scriptures  and  meditation  comes 
afterward.  ^  Thus,"  he  adds,  "  these  fiinatics  invert  the  order  indi- 
cated by  Paul,  namely, '  how  shall  they  believe  who  have  not  heard  V  '* 

In  the  oration  entitled  ^Encomium  eloquentiacy'*  he  takes  a  survey 
of  the  studies  essential  to  a  complete  education.  Here  he  again 
censures  the  unintelligible  style  of  Scotua  and  the  school-men.    Picus, 
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be  thinks,  was  but  in  jest  wben  be  took  np  the  gauntlet  for  them, 
and  maintained  the  proposition  that  it  mattered  not  whether  a  man 
spoke  with  e]^;anoe  or  not,  provided  only  that  he  expressed   his 
thoughts  clearly.    The  earlier  theolo^cal  bunglers  were  of  a  piece,  as 
well  in  style  as  in  sentiments, — ^barbarians  in  both.    He  then  advo- 
cates the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  diligent  practice  in  style,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.     In 
the  close  he  recurs  again  to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
languages  to  the  theologian  to  assist  him  in  understanding  the 
Scriptures.    A  godless  spirit  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ignorance.    The 
classical  studies  had  agun  dawned  upon  the  world  in  order  that 
theology,  which  had  become  corrupt,  might  ag»n  be  purified.    Ihe 
deeper  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  true,  is  imparted  to  us  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  .but  we  must  first  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  for  it 
is  in  this  that  the  divine  mysteries  are  embodied.    He  then  gives  an 
example  of  the  mistakes  which  continually  occur,  where  the  knowledge 
of  language  is  inadequate  to  convey  the  true  meaning  of  the  words. 
One  of  their  masters  of  arts  rendered  the  words  ^Ifekhiaedee  rex 
Salem  panem    et   vinum    nibtuUt^  thus:    Melchisedec  set  before 
(Abrahanof)  salt,  bread,  and  wine ;  and  he  then  proceeded  at  great 
length  to  remark  upon  the  nature  of  salt 

From  his  oration  upon  the  study  of  Hebrew  it  would  appear  that 
the  Wittenberg  university  ranked  the  original  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  among  the  chief  objects  of  attention.  The  opinion  of 
Politian  that  this  was  an  unpolished  language,  and  that  it  formed  a 
hindrance  both  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  the  attainment  of 
Latin  eloquence, — this  opinion  was  there  opposed  with  the  utmost 
earnestness.  In  thb  connection,  Melancthon^s  preface  to  Terence, 
written  in  1525,  is  worthy  of  note.  ^  There  is  scarcely  any  book/'  he 
says,  **  which  is  more  worthy  of  daily  perusal  than  this  poet  In 
point  of  fitness  of  expression  he  surpasses  perhaps  every  other  author. 
Chrysostom  took  such  pleasure  in  Aristophanes  that  he  laid  him  under 
his  pillow  at  night ;  and  without  doubt  he  perused  this  poet  with 
such  assiduity,  in  order  by  the  means  to  perfect  himself  in  eloquence. 
How  much  more  highly,"  he  continues,  "Js  Terence  to  be  esteemed, 
whose  plays  are  both  free  from  obscenity,  and  Hkewise,  if  I  mistake 
not,  models  of  rhetoric.  Y  therefore  advise  all  teachers  urgently  to 
commend  this  author  to  the  study  of  youth.  For  he  appears  to  me 
to  present  a  theory  of  human  life  that  far  surpasses  that  set  forth  in 
most  philosophical  works.  And  no  other  author  teaches  a  purer 
diction,  none  other  accustoms  boys  so  well  to  those  forms  of  speech 
in  which  they  need  to  be  drilled  for  future  use." 
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▼L      SXTIKW  OV  MBZJllfOTIION'fl  LIFB  FEOM  1518  TO   1560. 

Agreeably  to  the  scope  of  this  work,  I  have  kept  in  view  the  edu- 
cational labors  of  Melancthon,  and  have  accordingly  dwelt  but  litde 
upon  the  part  he  played  in  the  reformation  of  the  church.  This  too 
was  the  less  called  for,  inasmuch  as  so  many  histories  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  recent  biographies  have  rendered  us  fiuniUar  with  his 
eflBciency  in  this  field.  Repeated  expressions  in  his  letters  prove  that 
he  was  drawn  into  the  wide  arena  of  the  Reformation  almost  against 
his  will,  and  amid  the  dust  of  the  conflict  that  he  often  yearned  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  philology  and  philosophy.  Even  his  theo> 
logical  lectures  were  undertaken  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
inclination,  and  only  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  Luther. 
^Thou  knowest,**  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  ^'the  circumstance  that 
occasioned  me  to  give  a  theological  course.  I  first  began  it  in  order, 
as  Bacealaureut  ad  biblki^  to  conform  to  established  usage,  nor  had  I 
then  the  most  distant  presentiment  of  the  turn  Ihat  matters  were 
destined  to  take.  My  exegesis  was  not  finished  when  Dr.  Martin 
went  to  Worms ;  and,  so  long  as  he  continued  absent,  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  give  up  these  lectures.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  I  have  dangled  from  that  cliff  for  more  than  two  years.  I  yes- 
terday finished  John's  gospel,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  make  a  change  in  respect  to  the  lectures.  I  can  not  hesi- 
tate to  follow  whither  thou  leadest,  even  to  become  a  keeper  of  cattle. 
Nevertheless,  I  could  wish  in  this  one  respect  to  be  free."  Note- 
worthy too  is  the  &ct  that  he  did  not  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Theology,  while  Luther,  in  virtue  of  hia  theological  doctorate,  felt 
constrained  in  his  conscience  to  go  into  the  lists  against  emperor  and 
Pope ;  nor  did  Melancthon  ever  preach,  notwithstanding  that  Luther 
frequently  urged  him  to  do  so, — ^Nckntem  trahunt  fatu ;"  and, 
whether  he  would  or  not,  he  was  forced  to  remain  his  life  long  in  the 
field  as  a  soldier  of  Christ,  and  ever  to  fight  in  the  fore-front  of  the 
battle,  while  he  yearned  forever  after  a  life  of  litenuy  retirement  and  quiet. 
Luther,  so  long  as  he  lived,  hurried  Melancthon  along  with  him ;  and, 
when  he  died,  it  was  too  late  for  Melancthon  to  withdraw,  for  the 
powerful  current  and  commotion  of  the  reorganizing  church  was 
bearing  him  resisUessly  on.  Whatsover  opinion  we  may  any  of  us 
have  formed  of  those  doctrinal  controversies,  yet  we  can  not  but  feel 
a  deep  sympathy  for  Melancthon  when  we  read  of  the  unhappy  feuds 
in  which  the  excellent  man  was  involved  in  the  closmg  years  of  his 
life,  and  what  rudeness  and  indignity  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his 
adversaries. 

Let  us  now  turn  back  again  for  a  few  moments  to  his  younger 
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days.  In  1520  he  married  Catherine,  dsoglrter  of  Herr  Krapp, 
Major  of  Wittenber|r.  Oamerarius  said  of  her:  ** She  was  pious, 
Tery  affectionate  toward  her  husband,  carefiil  and  diligent  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  household,  and  kind  and  benevolent  to  alL" 
She  bore  her  husband  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Anna,  the  eldest 
of  these  children,  who  was  her  father's  idol,  was  married  in  1536  to 
C^rge  Sabinus,  a  man  <^  learning  indeed,  but  of  a  restless,  ambitions 
spirit;  she  died  in  1547.  The  second  child  was  a  son  named  Philip, 
whose  talents  were  quite  inferior.  He  was  bom  in  1525,  and  died  in 
1603.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  secretary  of  the  contdstoiy. 
Qeorge,  the  seoond  son,  did  not  survive  quite  two  years;  Magdalena, 
the  second  daughter,  was  married  in  1550  to  the  physician  Casper 
Peucer,  who  afterward  suffered  many  years'  imprieonment  on  aoooont 
of  his  clandestine  adherence  to  Calvinism.  Through  her  grief  at 
this  calamity  she  died  in  the  year  1576. 

Of  Melancthon's  domestic  life,  Camerarius,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  his,  tells  us  much  that  is  worthy  of  our  admiration ;  as  that 
he  lored  his  children  most  dearly,  was  unstinted  in  his  charity  toward 
the  needy,  and  kindly  and  cheerful,  true  and  single-minded  in  his  in* 
teroourse  with  his  friends.  Almost  too  thoughtless  with  respect  to 
the  goods  of  this  life,  he  amassed  nothing  to  bequeath  to  his  family. 
We  might  hence  conclude  that  he  was  perpetually  serene  and  happy 
in  his  disposition ;  but  his  life  and  many  of  his  letters  undeceive  us 
in  this  respect  He  suffered  from  bodily  afflictions ;  sleeplessness  in 
his  earlier  years,  and  later  the  sharp  pains  of  the  gravel.  He  was 
also  weighed  down  by  many  family  troubles ;  the  death  of  two  of  his 
children,  and  of  his  wife,  and,  in  addition  to  all,  the  perverse  beharior 
of  his  son-in-law,  Sabinus.  Yet  all  this,  as  his  letters  evince,  receded 
into  the  back-ground,  compared  with  the  overshadowing  unrest  which 
grew  out  of  his  relations  to  the  church.  A  conscientious  man  will 
pass  sleepless  nights,  if  his  soul  is  weighed  down  with  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  a  few  children  or  pupils.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  if 
Melancthon, — ^with  his  so  tender  conscience,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
for  instance,  where  his  words  were  to  decide  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  countless  souls  among  those  who  were  then  living,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  should  come  after  him, — ^is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if 
he  there  was  overwhelmed,  like  Moses  and  Jeremiah,  by  the  feaifiil 
responsibilities  which  devolved  upon  him  ?  To  this  too  was  afterward 
added  a  deeper  sorrow,  namely,  to  be  forsaken  by  his  own  £uniliar 
friends,  and  to  be  most  bitterly  persecuted. 

We  may  behold  depicted  before  us,  as  it  were,  the  trials  which  he 
was  called  to  endure,  if  we  compare  the  admirable  likeness,  engraved 
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upon  copper  by  Albert  Durer,  of  Melanctbon,  the  young  man  of 
twentj-nine,  with  that  portrait  of  Melanctbon,  the  gray-haired  old 
man,  which  Luke  Cranach  has  bequeathed  to  us.  The  one  is  a  fair 
and  a  very  striking  head,  with  a  high  forehead,  and  eyes  out  of  which 
the  liveliest  expression  of  kindness  and  grace  beams  toward  you.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  countenance  of  the  old  man  is  deeply  scored  with 
the  furrows  of  many  sorrowful  years,  toiled  through  amid  heavy  trials, 
and  the  ceaseless  and  bitter  whirl  of  controversy. 

Melanctbon  was  at  Heidelberg  in  155*7,  when  Camerarius  brought 
him  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  Without  betraying  the  least 
token  of  sorrow,  although  eveiy  one  felt  that  his  heart  was  sore  and 
sad  almost  to  bursting,  he  only  said,  "^  I  shall  soon  follow  her." 

The  depth  of  his  grief  may  be  estimated,  however,  from  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  one  year 
before  the  final  summons  came  to  him  also.  "  Passionate  and  sor- 
rowful yearning  for  a  deceased  wife  is  not  effaced  in  the  old  man  as  it 
may  be  with  those  who  are  younger.  When  day  by  day  I  gaze  upon 
my  grandchildren,  I  recall  not  without  a  sigh  their  grandmother,  and 
thus  at  the  sight  of  the  bereaved  little  ones  my  sorrow  is  renewed. 
She  cared  for  the  whole  family,  she  cherished  the  infants,  she  nursed 
the  sick ;  by  her  consoling  words  she  lessened  my  griefs ;  she  taught 
the  children  to  pray.  And  so  it  is  that  I  miss  her  everjrwhere.  I 
bethink  me  how  almost  daily  she  repeated  these  words  of  the  psalm, 
*  Forsake  me  not  in  my  old  age  ;*  and  thus  I  also  continually  pray." 

After  the  departure  of  his  wife  Melanctbon  repeatedly  spoke  of  his 
own  approaching  death.  The  increasing  violence  which  marked  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  day  embittered  his  life  more  and  more. 
He  himself  came  in  danger  thereby  of  banishment  "  II  they  drive 
rae  out,"  he  wrote  to  Hardenberg,  *'  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
to  Palestine,  and  there  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  of  Hieronymus, 
at  the  call  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  to  record  my  unclouded  testimony  to 
the  doctrine,  and  dying  to  commend  my  soul  to  God." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  wrote :  ^  My  troubles  and  sorrows  are 
waxing  greater,  but  the  far  journey  to  the  church  in  heaven  will  soon 
liberate  me  from  them  alf." 

The  19th  of  April,  1560,  was  the  day  of  his  death.  When  he  was 
dying  he  found  consolation  from  passages  in  the  Bible,  this  especially, 
^  As  many  as  received  him,  to  these  gave  he  power  to  become  sons 
of  God."  Then  he  repeated  in  an  undertone  these  words  from  the 
last  prayer  of  Christ,  '*  that  they  n\^y  all  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one." 
Attacked  and  maligned  in  his  closing  years,  and  tired  of  the  unholy 
war,  the  old  man  felt  a  longing  desire  for  an  assured  and  peaceftil 
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rest,  and  for  a  union  with  his  Lord  and  Master,  whom  with  tmest 
love  he  had  served  all  his  days.  Paul  Eber  and  other  godly  men 
kneeled  around  his  death-bed.  To  Peucer's  question  ^  whether  he 
desired  any  thing,**  he  replied  "  nothing  but  heaven ;  let  me  rest  and 
pray.  My  time  has  almost  come.*'  In  the  evening,  before  seven 
o'clock,  he  passed  away  to  his  heavenly  rest,  on  the  21st  of  April. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Wittenberg  castle  church,  by  the  side  of  Luther. 

.  JVbte.— Mblahcthoit'i  Latix  Okamkab.— The  fiid«&tlfrftble  StrobeL  in  hia  "  CoDtribations 
to  Literature,  witli  reference  eapeciallr  to  tlie  I6ch  centnry,"  hea  fiiroiahed  a  cha|tter  on  *^  Me- 
lanctlion'B  frammatical  labora  and  iimuence."  In  thia  we  find  a  liat  of  the  rarioiia  editioos 
of  the  Latin  frammar. 

The  first,  brought  out  under  the  auopleea  of  Goldatein,  ia  of  the  year  162S.  The  fourth,  ac- 
cording to  Strobel,  ia  that  of  1629,  aa  folio wa :  **  Gram.  lat.  P.  Melanctbonia  ab  autbore  nuper 
et  aueta  et  recognita.    Norembergae  apud  I.  Fetreium,  ISS9." 

The  following  edition,  of  which  I  have  a  copy,  Strobel  haa  not  mentioned :  **  Gram,  lat  P. 
MeL  ab  aulhore  nuper  aucta  et  recognita.  Sccuoda  editfo.  Fariaua  tx  ofllelna  Robertl  &e- 
phani,  1639."  On  the  laat  page  it  reads :  *'  Bzcudebat  Rob.  Stephanua,  Par.  anno  1529,  XVI. 
CaL  Octobria."  Thia  ia  a  reprint  of  the  preceding  edition,  cave  that  the  rfntax  ia  omitted, 
and  all  German  words  are  tranalated  into  correaponding  terma  in  the  French.  For  ioatance* 
in  the  aentence  **SubatanliTum  cui  non  poteat  addi  Mann,  Wdb^  Ding  ut  campua,"  Stepba- 
nua  uaea  the  worda  **  homme^femmt^  ehote. 

Next  in  Strobel'a  enumeration  la  **  Gram.  P.  Mel.,  Latina,  jam  denuo  recognita  et  pleriaqne 
In  locia  locupletata.  Nor.  ah.  I.  Petreium,  1542."  At  the  end  of  thia  edition,  (a  copj  of  which 
Ilea  before  me,)  Strobel  m^  with  Melancthon'a  letter  to  Egenolph,  aa  he  aaja,  **  nor  the  firaC 
time." 

Thia  letter  waa  afterward  repeatedly  reprinted  in  Tar{«iua  ediliona  of  the  arammar,  and 
Ilkewiae  of  the  Declamatlona  of  Melancthon,  and  alwaya  under  the  date  of  1540.  It  ia  some- 
what alnguiar  that  the  letter  of  1540  ahould  not  have  appeared  until  15C2,  and  moreover  that 
it  should  have  appeared  firat  in  the  e<iition  of  Petreias,  while  it  ia  addressed  to  the  bookseller 
Egenolph,  at  Frankfort,  who  himaeif  publiahed  under  his  own  imprint  many  editions  of  Me> 
lancthon's  grammar.  It  ia  altogether  probable  that  the  revision  of  Micyllus  first  appeared 
from  the  preea  pf  Egenolph  aa  early  aa  1540  or  1541,  and  waa  afterward  reprinted  or  rather 
pirated  by  Petreius. 

After  Mievllua,  Camerariua,  aided  by  Bechluaand  Scheogioa,  undertook  the  work  of  editing 
Melaiicthon^s  book. 

Slrobel  givea  the  edition  of  161^  aa  the  flnit  by  Camerariua ;  I  have  an  earlier  one,  however, 
of  the  year  1560,  to  which  I  have  before  adverted :  the  preface  beara  date,— Lipnae,  XIII.  Cal- 
endas  Octobria,  1560.  In  an  Issue  of  16G0,  which  lies  before  me.  the  same  preface  la  reprinted 
word  for  word,  though  with  an  addition  having  reference  to  the  chapter  on  orthography,  then 
firat  introduced,  and  ihe  edition  ia  deaignafed  aa  the  aecond,  (recena  editio.)  This  preface 
dateaf—Lipsiae,  Id.  April,  1552. 

While  preparing  the  firat  edition  of  mv  hiatory,  1  had  only  a  copy  of  Camerariua  before  me, 
but  noite  of  Micyliua.  And  the  expressions  used  by  Camerariua  in  reference  to  hia  additiona 
and  thoae  of  hia  coadjufora  led  me  to  infor  that  the  increaaed  aixe  of  the  grammar  was  chiefly 
owing  to  their  labors.  For  inatance,  he  aaya,  **  though  Bchengiua  may  appear  of  hia  boundlc« 
diligence  to  have  elaborated  some  points,  with  It  may  be  an  exceaa  of  care;"  and  again,  **thd 
grammar  in  ita  new  form  will  be  of  aervice  not  merely  to  acholara,  but  to  teachers  likewise ; 
and  it  has  now  reached  that  degree  of  perfection  that  nothing  important  remains  to  be  added 
to  it." 

But  the  rector  Schoenborn,  of  Brealau,  after  comparing  the  grammar  of  Micyllus  with  that 
of  Camerariua,  remarked,  aa  the  result  of  bis  comparison,  that  the  latter  agreed  word  for 
word  with  the  former,  save  that  passages  from  the  old  grammariana  referred  (o  by  Micyliua 
or  Melancthon  were  given  in  full,— quoted  for  the  uae  of  teachera. 

I  have  aince  compared  Camerariua'  book  with  the  editiona  of  1642  and  1546  of  Micyllus. 
and  have  thereby  been  able  to  confirm  thia  remark  of  Schoenborn :  but  as  regarda  another 
of  hia  observations,  I  mav  be  permitted  to  differ  from  liim.  It  ia  thia:  ^Melancthon,  in  the 
letter  to  Egenolph,  apeaka  as  if  the  reviaion  of  Micyliua  were  completed.  He  aaya,  *  I  am 
rejoiced,  my  Egenolph.  that  MicvUus  haa  undertaken  (inttituisae)  thia  tadc  of  emendation, 
and  in  view  of  it  I  aoiicit  the  thanka  of  the  young,  both  for  you  and  Micyliua.*  The  high  praiae 
which  Melancthon  In  thia  letter  to  Egenolph  beatowa  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  grammar, 
"^hewa  concluaively  that  he  waa  not  diasatiafled  with  the  editor,  though  ha  deprecatea  tX  the 
•ame  time  any  future  Increaae  in  It." 

Had  Melancthon  really  the  completed  grammar  of  Micyliua  before  him,  and  if  ao,  would  he 
have  praised  the  work,  nut  aaid  nothing  in  commendation  of  the  workman  1  In  that  letter  he 
nyatnathe  requeated  Micyliua  to  undertake  the  grammar;  then  he  continues,  "though  I 
myaelf  had  suflicient  time,  yet  I  would  prefer  the  criticism  of  Micyliua  to  my  own."  And 
fiirther:  "I  am  rejoiced  that  Micyliua  has  undertaken  thia  taak."  Much,  he  impllea,  had 
been  omitted  In  the  first  edition.  "Although,"  he  aaya,  *'  it  Is  derirable  to  add  much,  still  a 
certain  limit  ahould  be  obaerved  In  the  aelection  of  examples,  leat  the  young  be  intimidated  by 
their  extent.  But  I  intrust  this  whole  matter  to  the  iudgment  and  the  foithmhieaB  of  Micyliua, 
ttod  may  God  accept  hia  eameat  and  devout  labora.*^' 

These  passages  appear  to  me  rather  to  prove  that  Micyliua  was  yet  engaged  upon  the 
grammar,  when  Melancthon  wrote  to  Egenolph.  Perhapa  he  feared  lest  Micyllus,  carried 
away  bv  his  love  of  learning,  should  overstep  the  limits  of  a  sehool-graminar,  and  accordingly 
wrote  Qua  letter  to  aerve  Indirectly  aa  a  caution  to  him. 


XII.    GUMBEBLAND  UNITERSITT, 


LBBANON,  TENNI8BEI. 


I 


Cumberland  UNirsBBnT,  located  in  Lebanon,  TenneBsee,  had  ita 
origin  in  the  &ilure  of  Cumberland  College,  at  Princeton,  Eeotncky, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  ministerial  educa- 
tion,— the  endowment  was  inadequate,  and  the  scanty  means  furnished 
were  badly  managed.  Soon  the  institution  was  involved  in  debt,  and, 
though  several  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  it,  they  were  unavailing. 

Accordingly  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  select 
a  suitable  location,  and  establish  another  institution.  After  due  noticei 
*  the  committee  met  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  in  July,  1842,  to  receive 
propositions  for  the  location  of  a  college,  to  be  under  the  supervision 
and  patronage  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church. 

A  delegation  of  the  citizens  of  Lebanon  waited  upon  the  committee, 
and  proposed  to  erect  a  college  edifice  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
provided  the  institution  should  be  located  in  that  place.  This  being 
the  best  bid  received  by  the  committee,  it  was  accepted,  and  the 
college  was  located  at  Lebanon.  The  committee  appointed  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  instructed  them  to  select  a  competent  Faculty,  and  put 
the  institution  in  operation  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  trustees  selected  Rev.  F.  R.  Cossitt,  D.  D.,  President ;  Rev.  C. 
G.  McPherson,  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  and  Rev.  T.  C.  Anderson, 
Professor  of  Languages.  Professor  McPhevBon  opened  a  school  in  the 
Cumberland  Presbj^rian  Church,  in  September,  1842.  Li  February, 
1843,  Dr.  Cossitt  arrived  in  Lebanon,  and  assumed  the  Presidency; 
and  in  September,  1843,  Mr.  Anderson  was  inaugurated  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages,  and  Mr.  N.  L.  Lindsley,  son  of  President  Lindsley, 
of  Nashville  University,  was  elected  Professor  of  Modem  Languages. 

In  February,  1844,  the  college  was  chartered,  under  the  appellation 
of  **  Cumberland  University,"  and  a  few  days  thereafter,  the  school 

*  The  following  hlitory  of  Cumberland  Unlvcnlty,  Tenne«ee,  Is  tUghUy  abridged  from  odo 
prepared  hy  Rev.  T.  C.  AiinBaaoH,  D.  D. 

For  thirteen  yeara,  and  with  signal  ability.  Dr.  Anderson  has  fiUed  the  offlee  of  President 
of  this  yoang  and  prosperous  institution.  Before  this  memorable  epoch  In  his  life,  be  had 
been  distinguished  ss  Professor  of  Languages  in  Cumberland  Coll^  Kentucky ;  then,  at 
editor  of  ssTeral  church  papers ;  and  from  1838  to  1819;  as  an  earnest  and  eloquent  miDialsr 
of  the  gospel 
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was  removed  from  the  church  to  the  college  edifice,  now  completed, 
and  the  collegiate  dasses  were  regularly  organized. 

In  April,  1844,  Profeseor  Anderson,  on  account  of  declining  heiJth, 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  retired  from  the  department  of  Languages. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  decUned  accepting  his  resignation,  but  supplied 
the  department  by  the  temporary  appointment  of  Professor  N.  L. 
Lindsley.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  coU^riate  year,  in  October,  Mr. 
Anderson  was  still  unable  to  perform  the  arduous  labors,  and  Mr. 
Lindsley  was  elected  Professor  of  Languages.  Shortly  after  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  term,  Dr.  Gossitt  resigned  the  Presideni^,  and  cm 
the  same  day  Professor  McPherscm  retired  from  the  Mathematical 
department 

Mr.  Anderson  was  elected  to  the  Pudency,  and,  though  still  in 
feeble  health,  he  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  vacant  chair  of  Mathematics  was  offered  to  Mr.  Lindsley,  who, 
though  declining  the  appointment,  consented  to  give  instruction  tem- 
porarily. Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Lieut  A.  P.  Stewart,  of  West 
Point  Academy,  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics,  but  did  not 
enter  on  its  duties  till  May,  1845.  The  reK>rganization  of  the  Faculty 
was  completed  by  the  election  of  Dr.  James  H.  Sharp,  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Physical  Scfence. 

As  a  leading  object  in  the  establishment  of  the  University  was  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  to  encourage  and  aid  that 
class,  the  Board  enacted  an  ordinance  exempting  from  tuition  fees  all 
probationers  for  the  ministry,  of  all  denominations ;  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  genticmen  in  Lebanon  and  vicinity,  agreed  that  each  would 
board,  every  year,  without  charge,  one,  and  thus  enable  many  worthy 
young  men  to  acquire  a  liberal  education. 

The  ^t  catalogue  of  the  collie  was  published  in  1845.  Then 
there  were  only  eighty-two  students,  sixteen  of  whom  were  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  The  next  year  there  were  ninety-six,  of  whom  twenty- 
five  were  probationers;  and  in  1847  there  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  of  whom  thirty  were  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

In  October,  1847,  a  Law  School  was  oiganised  as  a  department  of 
the  University,  and  Hon.  Abraham  Caruthers,  one  of  the  circuit 
judges  of  the  State,  was  elected  Professor  of  Law.  lliis  was  the  first 
attempt  to  establish  a  Law  School  in  Tennessee,  or  in  the  South-west 
The  school  opened  with  six  students,  but  the  number  increased  during 
the  collegiate  year  to  twenty-five.  Early  in  the  second  year,  the 
school  had  so  increased  that  additional  professional  aid  became  neces- 
sary ;  when  the  Hon.  Nathan  Green,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  was 
elected  Professor  of  Law,  and  associated  with  Judge  Caruthers.    But, 
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as  macli  oJT  Judge  Oreen's  time  was  occupied  with  the  sessiom  of  ibe 
Supreme  Court,  Hon.  6.  L.  Ridley,  one  of  the  Chancellors  of  the 
State,  was  added  to  the  Law  Faculty. 

In  January,  1848,  Professor  Lindsley's  health  failed,*  and,  having 
tendered  his  resignation,  the  Board  declined  accepting  it,  but  permit- 
ted him  to  retire,  and  elected  Professor  William  Mariner,  of  West 
Tennessee  University,  as  assistant  Professor  of  Languages. 

In  the  summer  of  1848,  Dr.  James  Sharp  having  resigned,  James 
M.  Safiford,  of  Yale  College,  was  elected  Professor  of  Physical  Science, 
and  that  department  was  regularly  organized  in  the  M  of  1848. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1849,  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  in 
Lebanon,  and  dispersed  the  students  three  weeks  before  the  close  of 
the  collegiate  year.  It  prevailed  with  great  malignity  till  the  middle 
of  September ;  and  so  short  was  the  period  intervening  between  the 
disappearance  of  the  epidemic  and  the  opening  of  the  college,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  October,  that  the  number  of  students  was  greatly  di- 
minished ;  but  prospects  brightened  toward  the  close,  and  the  catalogue 
of  1850  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

The  classes  in  the  Preparatory  School  were  instructed  by  tutors  se- 
lected firom  the  higher  classes  in  college,  until  1850,  when  Mr.  R  P. 
Decherd,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  was  appointed  permanent 
Classical  Teacher;  and,  in  1852,  W.  J.  Grannis,  of  New  York,  was 
i^pointed  Prindpal  of  the  English  School,  to  be  assisted  by  an 
additional  teacher  when  necessary. 

When  the  University  was  established,  it  had  no  endowment,  and 
the  Faculty  were  wholly  dependent  upon  tuition  fees.  But  the 
trustees,  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  liberal  endowment  is  indis- 
pensable to  permanence,  as  early  as  1842,  appointed  Rev.  H.  S. 
Porter,  General  Agent,  to  raise  a  permanent  fund,  the  principal  of 
which  was  to  be  invested,  and  the  interest  only  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  the  Faculty.  He  labored  one  year,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  about  £:>ur  thousand  dollars.  In  the  ML  of  1845,  Rev.  J.  M. 
McMurray  entered  the  field,  and  in  three  months  secured  seven 
thousand  dollars.  He  continued  to  labor,  until  the  spring  of  1852, 
when  the  endowment  fund  had  reached  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Whilst  there  were  usually  firom  thirty  to  forty  young  men  in  the 
college  preparing  for  the  ministry,  it  was  a  source  of  deep  regret  that 


'  Th«  lalwra  undergone  by  Frofemor  N.  L.  Lindaley,  remtted  in  a  aerloas  and  nearly  fttal 
attack  of  bronchiUa.  Releaaed  from  collef  e  datiea,  and  retired  on  hia  beautiful  farm,  fbor  and 
a  half  milea  from  Lebanon,  his  health  was  gradually  reSsrabllehed.  Since  hia  retirement, 
PraftMor  Ltndaley  haa  rcaiated  ealla  to  aerery  prominent  inatttntioua  of  learning,  with  the 
▼lew  to  the  eatabUahment,  on  hia  fkrm,  of  a  select  high  achool  for  young  ladiea,  under  the 
name  of  Greenwood  Seminary,  which  haa  become  widely  and  favorably  known. 
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they  were  reoetTing  no  theological  instnictioiL  And,  in  view  of  the 
uigent  want  of  such  instniction,  Prendent  Andenon,  as  early  as  1 846, 
commenced  a  eoofse  of  weekly  lectttree,  for  their  benefit  The  piin- 
ci|)al  subjects  embraced  in  those  lectnres  were, — ^Preparation  for  the 
Pulpit)  the  Manner  of  Preaching,  Pastoral  Duties,  Management  of 
Bevivals,  Church  Polity,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  £3qK>sitioD8  of 
Prophecy.  The  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lebanon — at  firsts  Bev.  Bob^ 
Donnell,  and  subsequently.  Rev.  David  Lowiy— delivered  lectures  to 
the  class  upon  Systematic  Theol<^,  and  various  practical  subjeeta. 

As  early  as  1849  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  llieological 
School  was  discussed  in  the  General  Assembly ;  but  no  definite  action 
was  taken  until  1852,  when  the  Assembly  established  a  .Theolo|pcal 
Department  in  Cumberland  University;  and  in  March,  1853,  Rot. 
Richard  Beard,  D.  D^  was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

At  this  date  no  endowment  for  the  department  had  been  created ; 
but  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  citisens  of  Lebanon,  became 
responsible  to  the  Professor  for  a  moderate  salary,  and  Bev.  W.  D. 
Chadick  was  appointed  General  Agent  for  the  endowment  of  the  de- 
partment ;  and,  in  eighteen  months,  he  succeeded  in  raising  about 
nineteen  thousand  dollars.  No  farther  effort  was  made  to  increase 
the  endowment  until  1856,  when  the  Rev.  W.  K  Ward  accepted  an 
agency ;  and,  during  the  year,  he  raised  about  nine  thousand  dollars. 

In  1852,  an  Engineering  School  was  established  as  a  department 
of  the  University,  and  Professor  Stewart,  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  was  appointed  Professor  in  the  department 
Some  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  have  already  gained  distinction 
in  practical  engineering. 

In  1854,  Professor  Saffi>rd  was  appointed  State  Geok)gist,  and  as 
he  was  necessarily  absent  during  ihe  summer,  B.  C.  Jilson,  of  New 
York,  was  appointed  assistant  Professor  in  the  department  of  Physi- 
cal Science.  Mr.  JEl.  P.  Decherd  resigned  his  position  as  Classical 
Teacher  in  the  Preparatory  School,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Budianan,  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  was  elected  to  the  position.  Professor 
Stewart  accepted  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Nashville  Univer- 
sity, and  Rev.  T.  C.  Blake,  a  graduate  of  Cumberland  University,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

In  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  departments,  and  the 
constant  increase  of  students,  the  want  <^  additional  buildings  became 
a  source  of  great  inconvenience  and  perpetual  annoyance.  So  urgent 
was  the  necessity  that,  in  July,  1857,  the  trustees  resolved  to  add  two 
spacious  wings.  When  completed,  the  buildings  will  be  sufficiently 
ample  for  the  accommodation  of  six  hundred  students. 
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Thb  following  Plans  of  the  Dwight  Grammar  School,  in  Boston, 
the  State  Nonnal  University  of  Illinois,  at  Bloomington,  and  the 
Union  Public  School,  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  present  the  latest  im- 
provements in  School  Architecture,  which  we  have  seen.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  first  to  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Boston ;  to  Prof.  Uovey,  Principal  of  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  for  the  second;  and  to  the  School  Committee 
of  Ypsilanti,  for  the  last. 

Plans  and  Description  or  thb  Dwigbt  School  Hoitsb,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tbb  Dwight  School  Hoom  is  looated  on  Springfield  Street,  in  Ward  XI., 
and  occupies  the  center  of  a  lot,  measuriDg  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  on 
Springfield  Street,  by  aboat  ninety-seven  feet  in  depth. 

The  building  has  a  front  of  ninety -one  feet  six  inches  on  Springfield  Street,  is 
sixty  feet  deep,  and  fbur  stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement.  It  is  built  of 
briok^  the  external  surface  of  the  walls  being  covered  with  mastic,  and  painted  a 
bright  drab  color. 

The  floors  are  of  hard  pine  one  inch  thick,  and  in  widths  not  over  five  inches. 
The  walls  of  the  rooms  are  sheathed  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  the  stairways, 
halls  and  closets  five  feet  high,  with  matched  chesnut  boards,  in  widths  not  over 
six  inches.  The  doors  and  window  saahes  are  of  the  same  kind  of  wood.  The 
inside  woodwork  is  varnished,  bat  not  painted. 

The  windows,  except  those  of  the  first  story,  have  ornamented  iron  guards  out- 
side, and  curtains  inside  instead  of  blinds.  All  the  doors  have  top  lights  hung  on 
pintels,  which  contributes  much  to  give  the  building  a  light  and  airy  appearance. 

The  yard  is  cncksed  on  the  front  and  sides  by  a  stone  and  iron  fence,  and  on 
the  rear  by  a  high  brick  wall,  which  also  constitutes  the  rear  wall  of  the  water- 
closets.  The  arrangements  of  the  yard  are  designed  for  both  sexes,  a  separate 
entrance  being  provided  for  each.  From  the  yard  the  pupils  enter  the  basement 
at  either  end  of  the  building,  and  pass,  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  to  the  corridor  on 
the  first  fioor. 

The  basement  is  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  the  dear,  and  its  level,  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  level  of  the  yard,  is  four  feet  below  the  sidewalk,  both  being  well 
paved  with  brick.  Thus  situated  with  respect  to  the  yard,  and  being  well  sup- 
plied with  light  and  air,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  covered  play-ground.  This  mode 
of  constructing  and  using  the  basement  of  a  school  house  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  former  plans.  An  apartment  in  the  center,  (Plan  No,  2,)  is  appro- 
priated to  the  warming  apparatus  and  Aiel.  The  level  of  this  room  is  two  feet 
below  that  of  the  play-ground. 

The  first,  second  and  third  stories  are  each  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  the  clear, 
and  are  precisely  alike  in  aU  their  arrangements.  Each  of  these  stories,  (Ran 
No.  12.—[VoL.  IV.,  No.  3.1—49. 
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Hie  IbaRh  atoiy,  (Han  No.  4,)  conlsittt  tvo  uhool  noma  mmilir  to  ttiow  d- 
■sd;  docribed,  sod  a  hall  for  pnblla  occaaioiu  aod  general  porpoaei  of  the  whole 
■boot,  tiirniibed  nrith  tnovable  aetteit.  Thii  story  ia  GItcen  fact  in  the  clear. 
Tbe  warming  appamlns  consiMa  of  four  hot-air  fDmaoee.  The  smoke  p<pea  are 
'  east  iron,  and  para  dji  thmogfa  and  warm  the  corridom.  Thia  arraiigeineiit  m 
^ndered  practicable  b;  lucating  the  fumaoea  in  the  oenter  of  the  baaHnnit,  and 
'    fbond  more  convenient  oiid  economical  than  preTiona  plana. 

M7.a 
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Fia.  3.  Pun  or  I^'iarr,  Sici 

D.  Corridor. 

A.  School  Room  ftir  60 
C.  Clothee  Room. 

B.  Teochcra'  PLitfonn. 
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The  means  of  yentOation  oonaist  of  a  leparaie  yentiduot  of  wood,  leading 
from  each  school  to  the  roof.  Hero  they  are  brought  into  two  groups,  at  the  op- 
posite ends  of  the  building,  each  of  which  is  surmounted  with  one  of  Emerson's 
Ejectors.  Ilie  transverse  section  of  each  yentiduct  is  about  fourteen  inches 
square.  In  each  room  there  is  a  sliding  register  near  the  ceiling,  and  another 
near  the  floor  opening  into  the  ventiduct.    The  building  has  seats  fur  882  pupils. 

The  cost  of  the  house  and  furniture  was $45,645  50 

Cost  of  lot 14,362  50 

Total  oost $60,008  00 


Fro.  4.  Plan  or  Fourth  Floor. 

A.  Ilall  furnished  with  settees  for  general 
C.  School  Room  for  60  pupils. 

B.  Teachers*  Platform. 
L.  Clothes  Room. 
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'PlAHB  AND  DBaORimON    OF  TBS    StATE    NoRMAL    UnIVKBBITT  AT    BLOOKOIGTOlf 

Illinois. 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  Uniyersity,  is  located  at  Bloomington, — that 
city,  and  McLean  county,  of  which  Bloomington  is  the  county-seat,  having 
appropriated  $70,000,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  estimated 
at  $70,000,  to  secure  the  local  advantages  of  such  an  institution.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  history  of  the  institution,  is  abridged  from  an  article  in  the 
Illinois  Teacher,  for  October,  1857. 

The  State  Normal  University  owes  its  existence  to  a  deep-seated  con- 
viction of  the  want  of  more  well-instructed  teachers  for  the  free  schools 
of  niinois.  The  question  of  establishing  a  school  of  some  kind  to  supply 
this  want,  had  been  discussed  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  for 
several  years ;  but  the  project  of  establishing  a  distinct  and  separate 
Normal  School,  first  assumed  a  definite  form  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Chicago,  in  Dec  1856. 

Afl«r  a  protracted  debate,  a  resolution  unanimously  prevailed,  asking 
the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Normal  School,  and  Messrs.  Wright,  Wilkins  and  Estabbook 
were  directed  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association.  The  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  N.  W- 
Edwards,  in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature  for  1856,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  aided  the  project  by  his  presence  and 
influence.  Hon.  William  A.  Powell,  the  new  Superintendent,  labored 
heartily  for  the  enterprise.  These  gentlemen  were  met  by  a  liberal  spirit 
on  the  part  of  both  Houses,  especially  the  Educational  Committees,  and 
an  act  was  drafted,  discussed  and  passed,  establishing  and  endowing  a 
Nobmal  Universitt,  and  creating  a  State  Board  of  Education,  under 
whose  control  it  should  go  into  operation. 

The  act  provides  that  the  avails  of  the  Seminary  and  University  funds, 
($300,000)  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Institution,  but  no 
part  thereof  can  be  used  in  purchasing  a  site  or  erecting  buildings.  The 
Board  were  instructed  to  locate  the  University  in  that  city  or  town, 
accessible,  and  not  otherwise  objectionable,  which  should  offer  the  great- 
est donation.  It  was  understood  that  the  central  portions  of  the  State 
were  "accessible,"  and  there  competition  ran  high.  At  first  klmost 
every  enterprising  town  in  the  interior  took  the  initiatory  steps  toward 
making  a  bid ;  but  some  time  before  the  day  for  opening  the  proposals,  it 
was  whispered  round  that  Bloomington  and  Peoria  were  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors. Most  of  the  smaller  towns  declined  to  submit  tlieir  proposals, 
and  the  contest  virtually  lay  between  the  two  cities.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  a  body,  visited  these  points  and  examined  the  ^tes  offered. 
The  site  at  Bloomington  consisted  in  two  tracts  of  rolling  prairie,  one  of 
56,  the  other  of  104  acres,  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  and  lying  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  city,  near  the  junction  of  the  railroads. 
The  site  at  Peoria  consisted  of  fifteen  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  bluffy 
just  back  of  and  overlooking  the  city,  and  afibrding,  doubtless,  the  most 
varied  prospect  in  the  State. 


lie 
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Upon  opening  the  bids,  it  was  found  that  Peoria  had  offered  in  the  ag- 
gregate, including  the  estimated  value  of  the  site,  over  $80,000 ;  and 


Fig.  2.    Plan  of  Baumbnt. 

In  this  alorjf  (Fig.  2,)  are  the  Janitor's  Hoase,  (1,)  consisting  of  a  parlor,  kitchen, 
cellar,  three  bedrooms,  etc.;  storage  room,  (2)  ;  laboratory,  (3);  chemical -lecture  raom 
(4);  boys'  play-room  for  Model  School  (5) ;  boiler  or  furnace  rooms  (6);  giris*  play- 
room for  Model  School  (7);  corridor  (8) ;  filtering  cistfems  (9) ;  and  stairways  (10). 
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thkt  BloomiDgtoD  had  offered  in  tho  aggregate,  including  the  esUtoAted 
value  of  the  si^  over  $140,000.    McLeau  county,  bj  an  appropriatioD 


Fig.  3. 


In  iha  principti  itory.  IFig,  3)  IS  feet  h  th  id  the  elear  in  (he  Principal'!  root 
30ft.X32R.  ein.  (l}i  the  reception  (mm,  3]n,  ein.XSm.  (2);  book  uid  anparaluf  roac 
alfl.  ein.xarfl.  (3);  lemehen'  retiring  room,  30ft,x22fl.  6in.  (4);  gentleineii'i  win 
robe,  32l\.XI9n.  Bin.  (5);  mulem' mrdmbe  ftw  Model  School,  Wft.XlCMl.  On.  (8 
Model -Scbool  nwm*,  33x3Sfl.  and  £S(U  Oin.-hSTn.  Sin.  (7) ;  misKi'  wuilrobe  fi 
.Model  School,  32ft  Xion.  2in.  (6) ;  corridors  (9)  i  and  Ihe  atniiKnf  9  <10). 
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of  $70,000  from  her  swamp-land  fund,  enabled  Bloomington  thus  to  oat- 
strip  her  rival. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  honorable  than  this  competition  between 
the  different  towns  of  Illinois,  for  the  advantages  which  must  flow  from  ad 
institution  of  this  kind  rightly  managed,  in  all  future  time. 
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Fig.  4.    Plan  of  Second  Floor. 

In  the  second  story,  (JR^.  4,)  16  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are  the  Normal  School 
room,  60X66A.  (1);  two  lecture  rooms,  51X32ft.  (2);  four  class  looms,  30X23ft.  (3)- 
two  class  rooms,  27xl5ft.  (4) ;  and  the  stairways  (5). 
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The  Board  of  Education  elected  Pro£  C.  E.  Hovey,  (Principal  of  the 
Union  School  of  Peoria,)  Principal,  and  adopted,  on  his  recommendation 
and  that  of  G.  P.  Randall,  Architect,  of  Chicago,  the  plan  of  a  huilding 
to  accommodate  three  hundred  normal  pupils,  and  two  hundred  model 
school  pupUs,  and  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  The  exterior  and 
internal  arrangements  of  the  building,  are  represented  in  the  diagrams : 
1,  2,  8,  4,  6. 


Fig.  5.    Plan  of  Tiiibd  Floor. 

In  the  third  story  {Fig.  5.)  20  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are  the  Normal  Hall,  65x75 
ft.  (1)  ;  library,  32rt.  4in.X48ft.  Gin.  (2) ;  museum,  32ft.  4in.X48ft.  6in.  (3) ;  gallery  of 
painting  and  statuary,  32ft.  4in.x46ft.  6in.  (4);  music  room,  32X25ft.  (5) ;  and  an  ante 
room,  32ft.  4in.X22ft.  4  in.  (6). 

The  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  and  the  ventilation  of  each  room  is 
secured  by  a  separate  flue  properly  constructed  for  this  purpose. 
The  seats  and  desks  are  manufactured  by  Joseph  L.  Ross,  Boston,  after 


.mnoN  FUBUc  school,  YPSILANTT.  f  qi 

Plani  kMD  DnournoNB  of  Union  School  IIoube,  Ypbilanti,  Michiqan. 

This  edifice  stands  in  the  oenter  of  a  beaatiful  sqaare  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city  of  Ypsilanti,  one  of  the  most  attractive,  healthy  and  flouriFbing  towns  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  building  has  a  transept  of  120  feet  and  a  depth  through 
the  transept  of  95  feet,  and  through  the  end  compartmeots  of  68  feet.  The  first 
story  of  the  building  which  Is  20  feet  high  in  the  clear,  contams  a  large  room,  90 
by  45  feet,  used  for  public  exercises,  chapel,  &e.,  four  primary  school  rooms,  with 
necessary  clothes  rooms,  and  two  main  transverso  corriclors,  running  entirely 
throagh  the  building,  each  12  feet  wide.  The  large  room  is  a  clear  and  nninter^ 
rupted  space,  without  column  or  pillar  of  any  kind  to  intercept  the  view. 

The  second  story  contains  one  doss  room  45  by  41  feet — two  other  class 
rooms,  each  41  by  22  feet,  four  recitation  rooms,  library,  apparatus  room  and 
necessary  clothes  room.  In  this  story  the  main  corridor,  8  feet  wide,  runs  longi- 
tudinally through  the  building,  lighted  at  each  end  by  a  triplet  window. 

The  third  story  contains  one  class  room  45  by  41  foet,onedo.  35  1-3  by  28 1-2 
feet,  two  do.  each  45  by  22  feet,  three  recitation  rooms,  suit  of  rooms  for  janitor's 
residence,  clothes  rooms,  corridors,  &c.,  the  latter  being  arranged  as  in  the 
second  story.  The  second  and  third  stories  are  each  16  feet  high  in  the  dear. 
The  first  story  is  raised  6  feet  above  the  level  of  lot,  leaving  a  lofty  basement 
story  under  which  will  be  occupied  by  heating  apparatus,  storage  and  foel  rooms. 

The  elevation  is  designed  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  can  be  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  quoins  in  the  comers, 
the  window  and  door  caps  and  sills,  tlie  cornice,  the  architave  mouldings,  belt 
courses,  &c.,  are  finished  in  imitation  of  brown  free  stone, — the  remainder  of  the 
work  being  of  hand  pressed  brick. 

Tliere  arc  several  advantages  claimed  in  the  plan  of  this  Union  School.  In 
the  first  place  the  large  room  or  chapel  is  placed  in  the  first,  instead  of  as  is 
usual,  in  the  third  or  upper  story.  This  is  infinitely  more  convenient  and  safe, 
than  it  is  to  require  an  entire  congregation  at  commencement  or  other  exercises, 
to  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  building.  It  is  also  more  desirable,  as  the  infimt 
children  can  be  taken  into  the  room  on  all  occasions,  without  danger  to  them, 
which  in  ordinary  cases,  tutors  are  afraid  to  do.  In  this  plan  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  infant  children  have  acoess  to  their  school  room  by  side  doors,  independent 
of  the  main  halls  which  are  used  by  the  older  scholars,  also  a  very  desirable  ar- 
rangement. The  entire  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  access  to,  and  egress  firom, 
the  school  is  secured,  and  yet  by  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  rooms  they  can 
unite  when  required  during  their  studies,  and  separate  agmn  to  their  respective 
class  rooms  without  confusion  or  inconvenience.  Constructively  also  it  has  several 
advantages.  Requiring  strong  interior  walls,  there  is  ample  opportunity  ibr  carry- 
ing up  the  warm  air  and  ventilating  flues  in  them,  instead  of  in  outsido  walls, 
thereby  securing  more  sure  and  constant  action  of  the  air  in  the  fines,  both 
injecting  and  ejecting,  and  removing  all  doubt  as  to  their  proper  action.  The 
doors  to  all  rooms  are  made  with  a  swinging  panel  over  the  transom,  so  that  in 
the  warm  weather,  by  opening  these,  and  the  windows  of  halls  and  rooms,  a  con- 
stant change  of  air  is  gained.  The  exterior  walls  are  all  hollow  and  plastered 
into  the  brick  work.  The  staircases  are  wide  and  easy  to  ascend,  giving  ample 
opportunity  to  discharge  the  entire  number  of  scholars  in  a  few  seconds  of  time. 

The  plans  have  been  originated,  matured  and  carried  out,  by  Mcawi«  Jordan 
Mb  Anderson  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Fig.  2.— Plan  of  Baskmknt. 


AA— HaUa. 
BBBB— Furnaces. 
G — Janitor's  Room. 


Fig.  3<— Plax  of  Fibst  Stobt. 


A  A—Halls. 

B— C^hapel,  or  Hall  for  general  ezerdfles. 

GCCC— Primaiy  Booms. 

DD— Clothes  Rooms. 


aMtoMfttoliDflli. 


UNION  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  YPSILANTI,  MICHIGAN. 
Fig.  i.— Sboomd  Stobt  Plan. 
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AAAA— HaUs. 

B  B  B— Class  Rooms. 

CCC— Recitation  Rooms. 

D — ^Library. 

E — ^Apparatus  Room. 

F — Gfothes  Rooms. 

Fig.  4.— Thibd  Svoby  Plak. 


AAAA— Halls. 
BBBB— Class  Booms. 
CCC— Recitation  Rooms. 
PD— Tators'  Rooms. 
E£— Clothes  Rooms. 


8ea]e40n.tol  inch. 


Hy.    STATE  GEOLOGICAL  HALL  AND  AGBICULTURAL  BOOMS 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

BDOOATIONAL  UIB8  OF  MU8BI7M8  OW  NATURAL  BISTORT. 


The  Legislature  of  New  York  has  crowned  its  munificent  appro- 
priations for  a  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  by  erecting  a  spacious 
building  for  the  exhibition  of  its  natural  resources, — ^its  minerals  and 
rocks,  its  plants  and  animals,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
highest  improvement  of  these  natural  resources,  by  science  and  art, 
for  the  educational  and  economical  uses  of  its  vast  and  growing  popu- 
lation. The  cost  of  the  survey — the  original  exploration,  and  the 
publication  of  the  reports,  up  to  this  time,  exceeds  $600,000,  and  to 
this  must  now  be  added  the  erection  of  this  hall,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  State  Hous^  at  an  expense  of  $50,000.  Large  as  this  expendi- 
ture is,  the  state  will  be  manifold  richer  every  year,  in  all  future 
time,  in  the  discovery  and  improved  working  of  its  mines,  in  the  im- 
provement of  its  domestic  animals,  the  implements  and  modes  of 
culture,  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects,  the  enrichment  of  its  soil 
by  the  application  of  natural  and  artificial  manures,  and  the  proper 
alternation  of  crops,  which  will  result  from  this  survey  and  its  publi- 
cations, the  examination  by  people  from  every  part  of  the  state  of  the 
specimens  exhibited  in  these  halls,  and  the  diversified  operations  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  from  year  to  year. 

The  Geological  Hall  was  inaugurated  during  the  annual  session  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  (which  was 
itself  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  geological  survey,)  in  1656,  by 
appropriate  addresses  from  Prof.  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge,  Prof.  Dewey 
and  Pres.  Anderson,  of  Rochester,  Pres.  Hitchcock  of  Amherst,  and 
Prof.  Davies,  of  Fishkill.  From  the  address  of  President  Hitchcock, 
as  published  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  on  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  we  present 
a  few  extracts : 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  example  in  which  a  State  Grovemment  in  oar 
country  has  erected  a  museum  for  the  exhibition  of  its  natural  resources:  its 
minends  and  rocks;  its  plants  and  animals,  living  and  fossil.  And  this  seems 
to  me  the  most  f^propriate  spot  in  the  country  for  placing  the  first  Geological 
Hall  erected  by  the  Government :  for*  the  oounty  of  Albany  was  the  district 
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where  the  first  geological  sanrej  was  underU&en  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  was  in  1820,  and  was  ordered  bj  that  eminent  philanthropist^  Stkphsk  Va3( 
KsvssELABR ;  who,  three  years  later,  appointed  Professor  Eaton  to  sarvejr  in 
like  manner  the  whole  region  trayersed  bj  the  Erie  canaL  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  work,  which,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  has  had  a  wonderful 
expansion ;  reaching  a  large  part  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  Canada, 
Nova-Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  I  might  add  several  European  countries, 
where  the  magnificent  surveys  now  in  progress  did  not  commence  till  after  the 
survey  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties.  How  glad  are  we,  therefore,  to  find 
on  this  spot  the  first  Museum  of  Economical  Geology  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Nay,  embracing  as  it  does  all  the  departments  of  natural  history,  I  see  in  it  more 
than  a  European  Museum  of  Economical  Geology,  splendid  though  they  are. 
I  fancy  rather  that  I  see  here  the  germ  of  a  Cis-atlantic  British  Museum,  or 
Garden  of  Plants. 

North  Carolina  was  the  first  State  that  ordered  a  geological  survey;  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  before  me  the  gentleman  who  executed  it^  and  in 
1924  and  5  published  a  report  of  140  pages.  I  refer  to  Professor  Olmstbaa^ 
who,  though  he  has  since  won  still  brighter  laurels  in  another  department  of 
Hcience,  will  always  bo  honored  as  the  first  commissioned  State  Geologist  in  our 
land. 

South  Carolina  commissioned  Professor  Vantjxxh  only  a  year  later,  to  do  for 
her  what  had  been  done  in  North  Carolina.  This  report,  however,  was  never 
publidied  save  in  the  newspapers.  After  this  there  was  a  long  hiatus  in  the  State 
surveys.  In  1828  I  published  a  review  of  Professor  Oucstead's  labors,  in  the 
hope  of  turning  the  attention  of  legislators  to  the  subject,  but  in  vain.  In  1830, 
however,  I  was  more  successful.  Pardon  me  if  I  teU  you  how.  Being  on  my 
way  to  visit  the  Coal  r^ons  of  Pennsylvania,  the  newspapers  informed  me  that 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  ordered  a  trignometrical  survey.  I  ventured  to 
suggest  to  Gov.  Lincoln,  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  have  a  geological  survey 
connected  with  the  enterprise.  On  my  return,  I  found  that  heliad  recommended 
it,  and  that  the  Legislature  had  adopted  it,  and  that  a  geolo^cal  commission 
awaited  myself 

It  was  not  till  three  or  four  years  later,  that  any  other  State  moved  in  this  en- 
terprise: then  followed  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey.  But  in  1836 
New  York  entered  upon  the  work,  on  a  scale  more  liberal  and  with  a  plan  more 
judicious  than  any  other  State  before  or  since.  She  first  obtained  the  opinion 
of  scientific  men  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure,  by  a  circular  sent  forth  from 
the  Hon.  John  A.  Diz,  then  Secretary  of  State:  then  she  appropriated  over 
$100,000  to  the  survey;  and  now  behold  the  magnificent  result,  or  ratlier  some 
of  the  results !  For  tlie  nineteen  splendid  quartos  already  issued  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story ;  since  others  are  in  reserve,  which  are  looked  for  with  deep  interest 
hy  scientific  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  This  survey  has  developed  the 
older  fi)ssiliferous  rocks  witli  a  fullness  and  distinctness  imknown  <dscwbere. 
Hence  European  savans  study  the  New  York  Reports  with  eagerness.  In  1860, 
■as  I  entered  tlie  Woodwardian  Museum  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  In 
England,  I  found  Professor  M'CoT  busy  with  a  coUectaon  of  Silurian  fossils  be- 
fore him,  which  he  was  studying  with  Hall*b  first  volume  of  Pal»ontology  aa 
his  guide ;  and  in  the  splendid  volumes  entitled  British  Falceozoic  Rocks  an4 
fh6sil%  which  appeared  last  year  as  the  result  of  those  researches,  I  find  Profes- 
sor Hall  denominated  "  the  great  American  palseontologist."  I  tell  you,  Sir, 
that  this  sturey  lias  given  New  York  a  reputatk)n  throughout  the  learned 
world,  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud. 

^Vnother  important  result  of  the  New  York  Survey,  was  the  originatk>n  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geologists,  which  has  graduaUy  expanded  into  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scienca  Many  of  us  who  were 
engaged  in  the  State  surveys,  were  so  isolated  flrom  one  another,  that  wo  had 
few  means  of  comparing  views,  or  obtaining  advice  in  our  oondusiona  Pro> 
lessor  Matheb,  I  believe,  through  Emmons,  first  suggested  the  subject  of  a 
meeting  to  the  Board  of  Geologists  in  November,  1838,  in  a  letter  propoang 
several  points  for  their  consideration.  I  quote  from  that  letter  the  following 
paragraph  relating  to  the  meeting: 

"  3to«olr  of  Denlaon  Olnuud,  AmerkiM  Jvttmal  ^  Edmcatitt^  Yd  W,,  p. 
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"  Wotdd  it  not  be  well,"  says  he,  "  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  meetiag  of 
the  geolog^ts  and  other  scientific  men  of  our  country  at  some  central  point 
next  &11,  say  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  There  are  many  questions  in  oar 
geology,  that  will  receive  new  light  from  friendly  discussion  and  the  combined 
observations  of  various  individuals  who  have  noted  them  in  various  parts  of 
our  country.  Such  a  meeting  has  been  suggested  by  Prof.  Hitcuoock,  and  to 
me  it  seems  desirable.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  advantage  not  only  to 
mence,  but  to  the  several  surveys  that  are  now  in  progress,  and  that  may  in 
future  be  authorized.  It  will  tend  to  make  known  our  scientific  men  to  each 
other  personally ;  give  them  more  confidence  in  each  other,  and  cause  them  to 
concentrate  their  observations  on  those  questions  that  are  of  interest  either  in  a 
scientific  or  commercial  point  of  view.  More  questions  may  be  satislactorilj 
settled  in  a  day  by  oral  discussion,  than  in  a  year  by  writing  and  publication." 

Though  the  Board  adopted  the  plan  of  a  meeting,  various  causes  delayed  the 
first  one  till  April,  1840,  when  we  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and  spent'a  week 
In  most  profitable  and  pleasant  discussion  and  the  presentation  of  papers.  Our 
number  that  year  was  only  18,  because  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  State 
geologists ;  but  the  next  year,  when  we  met  again  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  more 
extended  invitation  was  given,  about  80  were  present,  and  tlie  numbers  have 
been  increadng  to  the  present  time.  But  in  fact  those  two  first  meetings 
proved  the  type,  in  all  things  essential,  of  all  that  have  followed.  The  princi- 
pal changes  have  been  those  of  expansion,  and  the  consequent  introductioix  of 
many  other  branches  of  science,  with  their  eminent  cultivators:  In  1842,  we 
changed  the  name  to  that  of  the  Association  of  American  Geologists  and  Nat* 
uralists;  and  in  1847,  to  that  of  tiie  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  this  Geological  Survey,  that  have  become 
matter  of  historv :  others,  perhaps  greater  than  these,  belong  to  posterity,  and 
need  the  ken  of  prophecy  to  describe.  We  may  be  quite  sure,  however,  thai, 
this  Hall  will  be  a  centre  of  deep  interest  to  coming  generations.  Long  after 
vre  shall  have  passed  away,  will  the  men  of  New  York,  as  they  survey  these 
monuments,  feel  stimulated  to  eng^ige  in  other  noble  enterprises  by  this  work 
of  their  progenitors ;  and  from  many  a  distant  part  of  the  civilized  world  will 
men  come  Itere  to  solve  their  scientific  questions,  and  to  bring  far  off  rcgione 
into  comparison  with  this. 

The  Agricultural  Rooms  were  dedicated  by  appropriate  exerciser, 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1857.  The  accommodations  cx>nsi8t  of  a  large  office  for 
the  Secretary,  a  library,  a  laboratory  of  analytic  chemistry,  store 
room  for  seeds,  halls  suitably  cased  for  exhibition  of  specimens  of  do- 
mestic animals,  insects,  plants,  dec,  and  a  large  lecture  room.  The 
Geological  Hall  constitutes  the  true  foundation  on  which  the  structura 

of  an  improved  State  Agriculture  should  rest. 

There  is, — ^remarks  Hon.  Samuel  Cheover,  in  his  innu^uniting  address, — srrcstt 
fitness  in  this  arrangement;  there  is  great  intimacy  between  the  Geology,  Minor- 
alogy,  Botany,  Zoology  and  Entomology  of  the  State,  and  its  Agricnlture.  Oe- 
olo^  teaches  us  the  order,  arrangement  and  position  of  the  rocks ;  Mineralo^ 
leaches  na  where  the  elements  are  found  which,  when  the  rock  is  crumbled  down, 
give  fertility  to  the  soil  which  it  forms.  We  wanted  a  science  to  teach  ns  the 
eonstitnent  parts  of  the  agricultural  plant,  that  we  might  know  its  wants,  and  what 
elements  to  select  from  the  great  mineral  storehouse  to  supply  those  wants  and 
give  It  growth.  This  instruction  the  agricultural  chemist  and  analyst  have  given 
us.  Z^fogy  gives  us  the  form,  classification,  history  and  habits  of  our  animals. 
Here  the  <memical  analyst  comes  again  to  our  aid  and  shows  us  the  component 
parts  of  the  animal,  and  points  to  the  vegetables  to  supply  them.  Cliemistry  is 
here  the  connecting  link  between  these  scienoes  and  that  humble  yet  gigantic  ag- 
riouUnre,  which  shares  so  largely  In  the  public  burthens,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  sustenance  to  the  whole  family  of  man,  Including  the  men  of  all  the  scienoes. 
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Botany,  too,  teacbei  db  the  bistory  of  onr  plants,  (torn  tbe  fi>reat  tree  to  tbe  blade 
of  wheat, — ^their  olaMes  and  orders,  their  habits  and  their  wants,  as  well  as  their 
adaptation  to  soil,  climate,  temperatnre  and  moistore. 

Tbe  foregoing  soienees  make  tbe  &rmer  aoqnainted  with  his  friends.  Ento- 
mology introdnoes  him  to  the  insect  tribe,  and  makes  him  aconainted  with  his 
enemies :  it  teaches  him  their  history,  their  habits,  the  time  ana  manner  of  their 
annoyance,  and,  as  fiir  as  known,  tbe  best  moans  of  defense  against  their  raTsgea, 
and  the  means  for  their  destruction. 

Valoable  indeed  to  science  and  to  the  world  are  tbe  labors  of  the  Getdogist, 
the  Mineralogist,  the  Botanist,  the  Zoologist  and  Entomologist;  but  not  kaa 
Taloable  are  the  labors  of  tbe  Chemist,  the  Analyst  and  intelligent  Agriooharist, 
who  take  their  work  where  they  leaTe  it,  and  elaborate  and  appropriate  it  to  the 
wants  and  practical  purposes  of  life.  It  is  humbly  but  confidently  claimed  tbat 
the  intelligent  agricnlturist  who  soocessfnlly  applies  the  principles  of  Uiese  sdenoev 
to  enlarge  and  to  improve  the  means  of  human  life,  b  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
general  commendation  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 

Tbe  geologist  who  traces  a  new  development  in  a  protoiaio  layer,  makes  a  con- 
tribution to  science ;  but  the  chemist  and  agriculturist  who  follow  him  and  discover 
a  fertilizing  element  in  the  crumbling  fossil  of  the  trilobite  found  in  the  rock,  and 
apply  that  fertility  to  the  growth  of  the  cereal  plant,  make  a  contribution  to  the 
means  of  human  life. 

When,  from  the  fossil  of  the  saurian,  the  geologist  defined  the  age  of  the  rock 
where  dry  land  first  appeared,  he  made  a  valuable  achievement  for  science ;  and 
the  chemist  also  made  an  achievement  when  he  traced  the  fertilbdng  carbonate  ia 
that  fossil ;  but  tbe  agriculturist  made  the  final  achievement  for  human  benefit, 
when,  from  the  application  of  that  fertility,  he  reaped  his  wheat  and  fed  hia  herds 
where  tbe  saurian  first  grazed  the  linchen  and  the  fern. 

To  make  the  Geological  Hall  and  the  Agricnltaral  Rooms  in  the 
largest  measare,  and  to  the  widest  extent,  useful,  there  should  be  a 
well  organized  instructional  institution  connected  with  them, — similar 
in  its  aims,  but  more  oomprehensiTe  in  its  course  of  study,  than  the 
Metropolitan  School  of  Science,  applied  to  Miniug  and  the  Arts,  asso- 
ciated with  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  in  London.  The  de- 
partment of  Arts  should  embrace  all  the  great  industrial  pursuits  of 
the  State, — ^Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Artistic 

The  "*•  Educational  Uses  of  Museums  of  Natural  History,"  like  the 
State  Geological  Hall  and  Agricultural  Booms,  are  well  set  forth  by 
the  late  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  in  an  introductory  lecture  before  the 
Metropolitan  School  of  Mines,  above  referred  to. 

Museums,  of  themselves  alone,  are  powerless  to  educate.  But  they  can  instruct 
the  educateo,  and  excite  a  desire  for  knowledge  in  the  ignorant.  The  laborer  who 
spends  his  holiday  in  a  walk  thron|2:h  the  British  Museum,  can  not  foil  to  come 
away  with  a  strong  and  reverential  sense  of  tbe  extent  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
his  fellow-men.  It  is  not  tbe  objects  themselves  that  he  seea  there  and  wonders 
at,  that  make  ibis  impression,  so  much  as  the  order  and  evident  science  which  be 
can  not  but  recognize  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  grouped  and  arranged. 
He  learns  that  there  is  a  meaning  and  value  in  every  object  however  insigmficant, 
and  that  there  is  a  way  of  looking  at  things  common  and  rare  distinct  from  the 
regarding  them  as  useless^useful,  or  curious, — ^the  three  terms  of  classification  in 
fovor  with  the  ignorant  He  goes  home  and  thinks  over  it ;  and  when  a  holiday 
In  summer  or  a  Sunday^s  afternoon  in  spring  tempts  him  with  his  wife  and  little 
ones  to  walk  into  the  fields,  he  finds  that  he  has  acquired  a  new  interest  in  the 
stones,  in  the  flowers,  in  the  creatures  of  all  kinds  that  throng  around  him.  He 
oan  look  at  them  with  an  Inquiring  pleasure,  and  talk  of  them  to  his  children  with 
a  tale  about  things  like  them  that  he  had  seen  ranged  in  order  in  the  Museum. 
He  has  gained  a  new  sense, — a  thirst  for  natural  knowledge,  one  promising  to 
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qveiieli  tlie  thint  for  beer  and  ▼ioiooi  ezoltement  that  tortured  him  of  dd.  If  hji 
intelleotual  oapaoity  be  limited  and  ordinary,  be  will  become  a  better  citizen  and 
happier  man  ^  if,  in  his  brain  there  be  dormant  power,  it  may  waken  up  to  make 
him  a  Watt,  a  Stephenson,  or  a  Miller. 

It  is  not  the  ignorant  only  who  may  benefit  in  the  way  jost  indicated.  The  eo- 
called  educated  are  as  likely  to  gain  by  a  visit  to  a  Museom,  where  their  least 
cnltivated  faculties,  those  of  observation,  may  be  healthily  stimulated  and  brought 
mto  action.  The  great  defect  of  oar  systems  of  education  is  the  neglect  of  the 
eduaUing  oi  the  observing  powers, — a  rery  distinct  matter,  be  it  noted,  from  sci- 
entific or  industrial  insiructum.  It  is  necessary  to  say  this,  since  the  oonfounding- 
of  the  two  is  evident  in  many  of  the  docnments  that  have  been  published  of  late 
on  these  very  important  subjects.  Many  persons  seem  to  &ncy  that  the  elements 
that  should  constitute  a  sound  and  manly  education  are  antagonistic, — ^that  the 
cultivation  of  tsste  through  purely  literary  studies  and  of  reasoning  through  logiok 
and  mathematics,  one  or  both,  is  opposed  to  the  training  in  the  equally  important 
matter  of  observation  through  thoee  sciences  that  are  descriptive  and  experimental. 
Surely  this  is  an  error ;  parthsanship  of  the  one  or  other  method  or  rather  depart- 
ment of  mental  training,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  is  a  narrow-minded  and 
cramping  view  from  whatsoever  point  it  be  taken.  Equal  development  and 
strengthening  of  all  are  required  for  the  constitution  of  the  complete  mind,  and  it 
is  full  time  that  we  should  begin  to  do  now  what  we  ought  to  have  done  long  ago. 
Through  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  sections  of  natural  history  and  chemistrv, — 
the  former  for  observation  of  forms,  the  latter  of  phenomena, — I  can  not  but  think 
the  end  in  view  might  be  gained,  even  keeping  out  of  sight  altogether,  if  the 
teacher  holds  it  best  to  do  so,  what  are  called  practical  applications.  For  this 
branch  of  education,  museums  areHhe  best  text-books;  but,  in  order  that  they 
should  be  effectively  studied,  require  to  be  explained  by  competent  teachers. 
Herein  at  present  lies  the  main  difficulty  concerning  the  introduction  of  the 
science  of  observation  into  courses  of  ordinary  education.  A  grade  of  teachers 
who  should  be  able  and  willing  to  carry  science  into  schoob  for  youth  has  hardly 
yet  appeared.  Hitherto  there  have  been  few  opportunities  for  their  normal  in- 
struction. Now,  in  a  great  measure,  this  defect  may  be  considered  as  removed; 
and  in  the  metropolitan  schools  of  science  and  art  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  there  are  ample  opportunities  aiforded  for  the  acquirement  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  required  direction  by  persons  who  purpose  to  become  educators. 

In  their  educational  aspect,  considered  apart  from  their  educational  applications, 
the  value  of  Museums  most  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  perfection  of  their 
arrangement  and  the  leading  ideas  regulating  the  classification  of  their  contents. 
The  educated  youth  ought,  in  a  well-arranged  museum,  to  be  able  to  instruct 
himself  in  the  studies  of  which  its  contents  are  illustrations,  with  facility  and  ad- 
vantage. On  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  institution  there  consequently  foils  a 
serious  responsibility.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  should  be  well  versed  in  the 
department  of  science,  antiquities,  or  art  commited  to  their  charge.  They  may 
be  prodigies  of  learning,  and  yet  utterly  unfitted  for  their  posts.  They  must  bo 
men  mindfiil  of  the  main  end  and  purpose  in  view,  and  of  the  best  way  of  com- 
municating knowledge  according  to  its  kind,  not  merely  to  those  who  are  already 
men  of  scienoe,  historians,  or  connoisseurs,  but  equally  to  those  who  as  yet  igno- 
rant desire  to  learn,  or  in  whom  it  is  desirable  that  a  thirst  fiv  learning  should  be 
incited.  Unfortunately  museums  and  public  collections  of  all  kinds  are  too  often 
regarded  by  their  curators  in  their  scientific  aspect  only, — as  subservient  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  men  of  science  or  learning, 
and  consequently  as  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  very  few  persons.  This  is 
not  the  main  purpose  for  which  the  public  money  is  spent  on  musenma,  though 
one  of  the  very  highest  of  their  uses,  and  in  the  end  of  national  consequence,  sinoa 
the  surest  measure  of  national  advancement  is  the  increase  and  difihaion  of  scien* 
tifio  and  literary  pursuits  of  a  high  grade.  One  of  the  signs  of  a  spread  of  sound 
knowledge  and  intellectual  tastes  in  a  country  is  the  abunoant  production  of  purdy 
monographic  works  by  its  philosophers,  and  the  evidence  of  Uieir  appreciation  by 
the  general  mass  of  readers,  as  indicated  by  the  focility  with  which  they  find 
publishers.    *    * 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  con 
histroction  by  means  of  lectures  and  public  teaching  be  advantageously  associated 
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wHh  pobiie  Mllectioiw.  lliere  at«  tho«e  wlio  are  opposed  to  micii  a  eonne,  lioM- 
ing  that  mnseuroa  shonld  aland  on  their  own  exolnaiTe  merits,  and  be  mainlj 
plMses  of  perwnal  stody  and  oonsaHatioa.  This,  howeter,  is  the  oonfemplation 
of  them  nnder  their  seientiBe  aspect  only ;  and  thoi^h  it  may  fiiirly  be  maintained, 
that  a  great  central  oolleetion,  suoh  as  the  British  Mnseom,  may  be  rendered  ummH 
senrieeable  by  this  orwrse  of  action,  holding  that  magrniBcent  estaMishroent  as  a 
general  index  lor  soienoe,  and,  as  it  were,  ^cyclopedia  of  reference, — ^I  feel  eon- 
▼tneed,  after  a  long  and  earnest  consideration  of  tiM  qoeslion  for  many  yean,  tiiat 
nnlesB  connected  with  systems  of  public  teaebing,  mnsenms  in  most  instances  are 
of  little  use  to  the  people.  The  roost  nsefiil  mosenms  are  those  which  are  made 
aooesBory  to  profesiorial  instmction,  and  there  are  many  snch  in  the  eoontry,  bat 
abnost  all  confined  to  pnrposes  of  professional  education,  and  not  adapted  for  or 
open  to  the  general  pnblio.  The  mnseoms  of  ovr  Universities  and  Colleges  are, 
for  the  most  part,  ntilixed  in  this  way,  bat  the  adTantages  derived  from  them  are 
confined  to  a  very  limited  class  of  persons.  In  ibis  Institation,  an  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  render  its  contents  subservient  to  the  ca»e  of  education  and  in- 
struction ;  and  the  course  which  is  here  taken  may  be  imitated  with  advantage  in 
the  provinces,  where  there  are  not  unfrequenily  collections  of  considerable  extent 
turned  to  small  acooont  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
In  many  instances  are  ignorant  of  their  very  existence.  Tet  it  is  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  provincial  museums,  that  I  believe  we  roust  look  in  the  futikro  for  the 
extension  of  intellectual  pursuits  throughout  the  knd,  and  therefore  I  venture  to 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  what  they  are  and  what  they  should  be. 

When  a  naturalist  goes  from  one  country  into  another,  his  first  inquiry  is  for 
local  collections.  He  is  anxious  to  see  authentic  and  full  cabinets  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  region  he  is  visiting.  He  wiBbes,*moreover,  if  possible,  to  stndy  them 
apart, — ^not  mingled  up  with  general  or  miscellaneous  collections, — and  distinctly 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  region  they  illustrate. 

There  are  loeal  cQlIectbns  arranged  with  skill  and  judgment  in  several  ef  oor 
county  towns,  and  which  at  a  glance  tell  us  of  the  neighborhoood  and  activity  of 
a  few  guiding  and  enlightened  men  of  science.  It  would  be  invidious  to  cite  ex- 
amples, and  yet  the  principles,  in  each  case  distinct,  adopted  in  the  arrangement 
of  those  of  Ipswich  and  Belfest  ought  especially  to  be  noticed.  In  the  former, 
thanks  to  the  advice  and  aotivity  of  Professor  Henslow,  the  specimens  of  various 
kinds,  whether  antiquarian,  natural  history,  or  industrial,  are  so  arranged  as  to 
convey  distinct  notions  of  principles,  practice,  or  history.  In  the  Bdfast  Museum 
the  eminent  naturalists  and  antiquarians  who  have  given  celebrity  to  their  town 
have  made  its  contents  at  a  glance  explanatory  of  the  geology,  aoSlogy,  botany, 
and  ancient  history  of  the  locality  and  neighboring  province.  The  museums  of 
Manchester,  York,  Scarborough,  and  Newcastle  might  be  cited  as  highly  com- 
mendable likewise,  thanks  to  ue  science  and  ability  of  the  eminent  men  connected 
with  them,  or  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  their  formation.  It  so  happens, 
however,  that  the  value  and  excellence  of  almost  every  provincia]  museum  depend 
upon  the  energy  and  earnestness  of  one,  two,  or  three  individuals,  after  whose  death 
or  retirement  there  invariably  comes  a  period  of  decline  and  decay. 

In  every  museum  of  natural  history,  and  probably  in  those  devoted  to  other 
objects,  there  gradually,  often  rapidly,  accumulates  a  store  of  duplicates  that  if 
displayed  in  the  collection  render  it  more  difficult  to  be  studied  thui  if  they  were 
away  altogether,  occupying  as  they  do  valuable  space  and  impeding  the  understand- 
ing of  the  relations  and  sequence  of  the  objects  classified.  If,  as  is  somethnes  the 
case,  they  are  rqected  from  the  collection  and  stowed  away  in  boxes  or  cellars, 
they  are  still  in  tiie  way,  for  cellarage  and  stowage, — as  we  know  here,  from  the 
want  of  them,  to  our  detriment, — are  indispensable  for  the  proper  conducting  of 
the  arrangements  of  museums.  Tet  out  of  these  duplicates,  more  or  less  perfect 
sets  of  specimens  might  be  made  up,  of  very  high  value  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
A  well-organixed  s3rBtem  of  mutual  interchange  and  assistance  would  be  one  of 
the  most  eiBcient  meana  of  making  museums  generally  valuable  aids  to  education. 
Much  money,  when  money  is  at  the  command  of  curators  or  committees,  is  spent 
in  purchasing  what  might  be  obtained  for  asking  or  through  exchange.  Some 
objects  of  great  scientific  interest,  but  equally  costly,  might  be  purchased  by  one 
establishment  only,  and  made  ffally  as  useful,  instead  of  being  bought  in  duplicate 
by  two  or  more  contiguous  institutions.    Tlie  larger  institnti<»is  might  supply  the 
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•mailer ;  and  out  of  the  national  storaa,  nnmeroaa  ezamiil«a^ — \o  them  almoet 
worthleis,  but  to  provinoial  establisbmeDts  highly  valuable, — ^might  be  oontribnted 
with  iaoility  and  greatly'  to  the  public  benefit 

It  is  in  this  way,  vb.,  by  the  contribution  of  authenticated  and  instructive  speci- 
mens, that  Uie  museums  supported  by  the  State  can  most  legitimately  assist  those 
established  from  local  resources  in  the  provinces ;  the  scientific  arrangements  of 
the  latter  might  also  be  facilitated  through  the  aid  of  the  oflScers  attached  to  Gov- 
ernment institutions.  Money  grants  would  do  in  many  cases,  more  harm  than 
good,  destructive  as  they  are  of  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  apt  to  induce  a  loose- 
ness of  expenditure  and  habits  of  extravagance. 

At  the  same  time,  every  diilling  granted  judiciously  by  the  State  for  purposes 
of  education  and  instruction,  for  the  promotion  of  schools,  libraries,  and  museums, 
is  a  seed  that  will  in  the  end  generate  a  rich  crop  of  good  citizens.  Out  of  sound 
knowledge  spring  charity,  loyalty,  and  patriotism, — ^the  love  of  our  neighbors,  the 
bve  of  just  authority,  and  the  love  of  our  country's  good.  In  proportion  as  these 
virtues  flourish,  the  weeds  of  idleness,  viciousness,  and  crime  perish.  Out  of 
sound  knowledge  will  arise  in  time  civilization  and  peace.  At  present  it  is  folly 
and  self-conceit  in  nations  to  clainl  to  be  civilized,  otherwise  than  as  contrasted 
with  savage  barbarity.  The  admiration  of  physical  prowess,  the  honoring  of  tinsel 
and  pomp,  the  glorification  of  martial  renown,  are  far  too  deeply  inrooted  yet  in 
the  spirit  of  the  most  cultivated  nations  to  permit  of  the  noble  epithet  **  civilized,- ' 
being  appended  to  their  names.  The  nobility  of  industry  in  all  its  grades, — first 
soul- work,  the  labor  of  genius, — then  head-work,  the  labor  of  talent, — then  hand- 
work<  the  honest  labor  of  the  body  striving  in  the  cause  of  peace, — must  be  hon- 
ored by  state  and  people,  before  either  can  with  truthfulness  claim  to  be  civilized. 
We  are  at  best  as  yet  but  enlightened  barbarians.  Think  how  all  Europe  and 
half  Asia  have  stood  for  months,*  and  are  even  now  standing,  on  the  verge  of  foul 
and  barbarous  war ;  how  Christian  nations  have  girded  on  their  armor,  and,  with 
mutual  distrust  and  well-grounded  suspicion,  have  stood  with  hand  on  sword-hilt 
ready  to  guard  or  to  strike ;  think  of  what  is  worse,  of  the  crime  and  ignorance 
that  fester  in  the  by-ways  of  Christian  cities,  and  then  boast  of  civilization  if  you 
can.  The  arts,  the  sciences,  taste,  literature,  skill,  and  industry  seem  to  have 
thriven  among  us  in  spite  of  ourselves, — to  have  come  among  mankind  like  good 
spirits,  and  by  main  force  to  have  established  themselves  on  earth.  They  struggle 
with  us  and  conquer  us  for  our  welfiire,  but  are  not  yet  our  rulers.  Sent  from 
Heaven,  aided  by  the  few,  not  by  the  many,  they  have  made  firm  their  footing. 
If  the  monarchs  and  presidents  of  the  states  of  the  earth  knew  wherein  the  best 
interest  of  themselves  and  their  people  lay,  it  is  in  these  intellectual  invaders  they 
would  confide.  The  cost  of  armanents  and  the  keep  of  criminals  would  cease  in 
time  unproductively  to  drain  their  treasuries.  But  ambition  and  strife  are  sturdy 
demons  yet,  and  the  educator,  who  dreams  of  their  enchainment,  and  anticipates 
the  speedy  iqiproach  of  a  peaceful  millenium,  has  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  condition  of  mankind,  and  the  hearts  of  its  governors. 

I  can  not  help  hoping  that  the  time  will  come  when  every  British  town  even 
of  moderate  size  will  be  able  to  boost  of  possessing  public  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation and  instruction  of  its  adults  as  well  as  its  youthful  and  childish  population, — 
when  it  shall  have  a  well-organized  museum,  wherein  collections  of  natural  bodies 
shall  bo  displayed,  not  with  regard  to  show  or  curiosity,  but  according  to  their 
illustration  of  the  analogies  and  affinities  of  organized  and  unorganized  objects,  so 
that  the  visitor  may  at  a  glance  learn  something  of  the  lavrs  of  nature, — wherein 
the  products  of  the  surrounding  district,  animate  and  inanimate,  shall  be  scientifi- 
cally marshaled  and  their  industrial  applications  carefully  and  suggestively  illus- 
trated,— wherein  the  memorials  of  the  neighboring  province  and  the  races  that 
liave  peopled  it  shall  be  reverently  assembled  and  learnedlv  yet  popularly  ex- 
plained ;  when  each  town  shall  have  a  library  the  property  of  the  public  and  freely 
open  to  the  well-conducted  reader  of  every  class ;  when  its  public  walks  and 
parks,  (too  many  as  yet  existing  only  in  prospect,;  shall  be  made  instructors  in 
botany  and  agriculture ;  when  it  shall  have  a  gallery  of  its  own,  possibly  not 
boasting  of  the  most  fiimouB  pictures  or  statues,  but  nevertheless  showing  good 
examples  of  sound  art,  examples  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  design,  aod^  above 
all,  the  best  specimens  to  be  procured  of  works  of  genius  by  iti  own  natives  who 
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'  This  wts  written  in  18£3-4,  on  the  eve  of  the  Russian,  French  and  EnfMsh  War. 
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bare  dewrredly  men  to  &id«.  W1i«ii  that  good  time  eome«,  tnie-hetrted  ottl* 
lew  will  deoorale  their  itrceta  aod  aqaarca  with  statues  and  meinorials  of  tibe 
wise  and  worthy  men  and  women  who  have  adorned  thdr  provinoe,  not  merdy 
of  kings,  statesmen,  or  warriors,  bat  of  philosophers,  poets,  men  of  science,  phjn- 
cians,  philanthropists,  and  great  workmen.  How  often  in  traveling  tbroogh  our 
beaatiftd  country  do  we  not  feel  ashamed  of  its  towns  and  cities,  when  we  seek 
for  their  ornaments  and  the  records  of  their  true  glories  and  find  none  T  How 
ugly  is  the  comparison  that  forces  itself  upon  our  minds  between  the  eondact  of 
our  countrymen  in  this  respect  and  that  <^  the  citheens  of  continental  towns?  A 
traveler  need  not  go  fiir  through  the  streets  of  most  foreign  cities  without  seeing 
slatnes  or  trophies  <yf  honor,  serving  at  once  as  decorations  and  as  grateful  records 
of  the  illustrious  men  they  have  produced, — reminding  the  old  of  a  glorioas  psst, 
and  inciting  by  ezamgde  the  young  to  add  to  the  fame  of  their  native  soil. 

Since  the  delivery  of  the  Lecture  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts 
are  taken,  the  English  Government  have  enlarged  and  systemised  its 
appropriations  in  behalf  of  Museums  of  Natural  History,  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibitions  and  Instruction.  In  1855-56,  the  expenditures  hj 
the  "Department  of  Science  and  Art,"  under  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade,  amounted  to  £81,384,  or  about  $450,000. 
Hie  Third  Report  of  this  Department,  a  volume  of  over  800  pages, 
made  to  and  published  by  Parliament,  in  1856,  gives  in  detail  the 
operations  for  the  year  1855.     The  following  summary  gives,  in  a 

condensed  form,  the  results : 

The  Museums  and  Libraries  of  the  Department  continue  to  be  in  an  efieetive 
state,  and  have  been  visited  by  above  331,000  persons,  beinff  an  increase  of  fifty* 
six  per  oent.  above  the  numbers  of  the  previous  year.  This  mcrease  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  new  Circulating  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art,  which  has  been  visitra  by 
55,701  persons  in  the  provinces,  and  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  new 
nrrangements  made  by  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  Edinbnrg,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  the  visitors  from  the  old  average  of 
80(»  to  above  100,000. 

The  Botngical  Gardens  in  Dublin  have  been  visited  by  above  30,000  persons, 
and  the  Zoological  Gardens  by  138,000. 

Tlie  Exhibitions  of  the  Department  have  been  attended  by  73,000  persons. 

The  Geological  Surveys  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Mining  Record 
Office,  continue  to  be  carried  on  with  increased  activity. 

The  Schools  of  Art,  including  the  Training  School  m  London,  have  been 
attended  by  nearly  12,000  pupils. 

The  number  of  children  taught  drawing  in  public  schools,  through  the  agency 
of  the  masters  of  Art  Schools,  amounts  to  18,988 ;  but  although  this  is  an  increase 
of  eighty  per  cent,  above  the  return  for  last  year,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
public  wants,  and  new  measures  are  being  devised  to  give  increased  development 
to  elementary  art  instruction. 

Instruction  in  art  has  been  given  to  2,181  teachers  of  public  schools,  and  the 
results  of  their  examinations  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  in  preceding  years. 

The  Schools  of  Science,  which  have  this  year  increased  considerablv  in  number, 
the  Working  Men's  Lectures  in  London,  and  provincial  lectures  in  Ireland,  have 
been  attended  by  10,000  persons. 

Means  of  illustrating  the  courses  of  instruction  by  the  diffusion  of  examples  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  192  schools,  at  a  cost  to  the  schoola  of  £1,510. 
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Fkikdricr  Frobbbl,  and  thb  Kindbroartbn.  Froebel,  who  died  in 
1852,  was  a  Pestalozzian,  and  founder  of  the  kindergarten,  (children's  garden.) 
Some  gentlemen  at  Debenstein,  a  watering  place  near  Eisenach,  called  him  "  the 
old  fool  ;*'  bat  Diesterweg,  on  hearing  the  name,  said  that  Socrates  was  sach  a 
fool,  and  Pestalozzi  also.  Froebel  considered  the  kinderbetoahr'aruialtenj  (schools 
for  keeping  and  oaring  for  abandoned  children,)  as  insafficient,  because  merely 
negative :  he  wished  not  only  to  keep,  bot  to  develop  them,  without  checking  the 
growth  of  the  body,  or  separating  the  child  from  its  mother, — as  he  would  have 
the  children  in  the  garden  but  two  or  three  hours  daily.  Children  are  bom  with 
the  desire  of  acting.  This  was  the  first  principle :  hence,  his  garden  was  to  be 
free,  and  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  to  enable  the  children  to  observe  the  or- 
ganic life  of  nature,  and  themselves  to  plant  and  work.  Thus  he  would  change 
the  instinct  of  activity  into  a  desire  of  occupation.  The  child  will  play ;  hence 
the  right  kindergarten  is  a  play  ground  or  play  school,  though  Froebel  avoids  the 
name  school.  The  kindergarinerin^  (the  nurse  or  female  gardener,)  plays  with 
the  children.  Froebel's  chief  object  has  been  to  invent  plays  for  the  purpose. 
His  educational  career  commenced  November  13th,  1816,  in  Greisheim,  a  little 
village  near  Stadt-Ilm,  in  Thuringia;  but  in  1817,  when  his  Pcstalozzian  friend, 
Middendorf,  joined  him,  (Froebel  had  been  several  years  learning  and  teaching  in 
Pestaloaszi's  school,  at  Yverdun,)  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  beautiful  village 
of  KeilhaUy  near  Rudoletadt,  which  may  be  considered  as  his  chief  starting- 
place,  and  is  still,  under  Middendorf  and  Mrs.  Froebel,  a  seminary  of  female 
teachers.  Langenthal,  another  Pcstalozzian,  associated  himself  with  them,  and 
they  commenced  building  a  house.  Tlie  number  of  pupils  rose  to  twelve  in  1818. 
Then  the  daughter  of  war-counselor  IIofTman  of  Berlin,  from  enthusiasm  for 
FroebePs  educational  ideas,  became  his  wife.  She  had  a  considerable  dowry, 
which,  together  with  the  accession  of  FroebePs  elder  brother,  increased  the  funds 
and  wel&re  of  the  school.  In  1831  he  was  invited  by  the  composer,  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee,  to  erect  a  similar  garden  on  his  estate,  near  the  lake  of  Sempaeh, 
in  the  canton  Luzem.  It  was  done.  Froebel  changed  his  residence  the  next 
year,  from  Keilban  to  Switserland.  In  1834  the  government  of  Bern  invited  him 
to  arrrango  a  training  course  for  teachers  in  Burgdorf.  In  1835  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  orphan  asylum  in  Burgdorf,  but  in  1836  he  and  his  wife  wished  to 
return  to  Germany.  There  he  was  active  in  Berlin,  Keilhan,  Blankenbnrg, 
Dresden,  Debenstein  in  Thuringia,  Hamburg,  (1849  J  and  Marienthal,  near  Lieb- 
enstein,  where  he  lived  until  his  decease  in  1852,  among  the  young  ladies,  whom 
he  trained  as  nurses  for  the  kindergarten,  and  the  little  children  who  attended 
his  school    In  August  7th,  1851,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  kindergarten  were 
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niddenly  prohibited  by  the  Pmaiian  government,  (and  afterward  in  SaxonyJ 
^  became  they  formed  a  part  of  FroebePs  sooialistio  aystem,  and  trained  the  ehil- 
dren  to  atheism."  This  was  an  error ;  Charles  Froebel,  FViedrich*s  nephew,  wv 
the  socialist,  and  the  kindergarten  had  no  connection  with  him. 

A  meeting  of  educationalists  was  called  by  Diesterweg,  at  liebensteiny  when 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  Froebel  intends  a  uniTersal  development  of  the  talents  given  by  God  to 
the  child. 

2.  For  this  purpose  he  intends, 

a.  To  cultivate  the  body  by  a  series  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

b.  To  cultivate  the  senses,  particularly  the  more  spiritual ;  the  sense  for  form 
and  color  by  instruction,  and  the  rhythmical  and  musical  sense  by  songs  and 
melodies. 

0.  To  cultivate  the  desired  want  of  action,  as  well  ob  the  mental  fiMulties  m 
genera],  by  a  series  of  exercises  fiimished  by  plays  of  his  own  invention. 

d.  To  stimulate  the  moral  and  religious  sense  by  addresses  and  narrativea, 
aud  especially  by  the  child's  communion  with  the  educating  nurse. 

e.  To  extinguish  the  children's  bad  habits,  and  to  accustom  them  to  child- 
like virtues  by  keeping  them  by  themselves  in  social  circles  and  merry  plays. 

Soon  after  this  the  garden  at  Marienthal  was  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  Prus- 
sian government,  school-counselor  Bormann  of  Berlin,  who  declared  its  tendency 
rather  anti-revolutionary  than  otherwise,  and  bestowed  upon  it  much  praise.  In 
thp  6fth  general  assembly  of  German  teachers,  in  Salzungen,  May  lG-19, 1853, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  majority  :  that  Fh)ebcPs  educational 
method  is  in  true  accordance  with  nature,  as  developing  and  promoting  independ- 
ent action ;  and  that  his  kindergarten  is  an  ^ccllcnt  preparation  for  the  com- 
mon school.  The  Volkefreund  of  Ilesse,  however,  says  that  it  furthers  revolu- 
tion, and  that  every  one  who  agrees  with  it  by  word  or  deed,  is  himself  revolu- 
tionary. 

There  ore  in  Germany  a  great  many  klein-kinder-hewahranstelten,  (institu- 
tions for  keeping  little  children,)  e.  g,  in  Bavaria,  in  1852,  182,  with  6,796  chil- 
dren, (2,740  gratis,)  and  an  income  of  51,772  florins.  In  Berlin  there  arc  33,  the 
first  of  which  was  founded  in  1 830  by  private  charity,  to  keep  little  children 
whose  parents  are  in  da^^time  absent  from  home,  under  a  good  inspection,  to 
accustom  them  to  order,  cleanliness  and  morality,  and  to  fit  them  for  attendance  at 
school.  Theso  cliarity  schools  are  provided,  as  to  the  age  of  children,  by  the 
well-known  ^  Krippen,^^  {creches^)  founded  in  1844  by  M.  Marbeau  in  Paris,  the 
author  of"  Lea  cricheSj  on  may  en  de  diminuer  la  misire  en  augmentant  lapopuUt- 
tiony''^  a  little  book  that  received  a  price  of  3000  francs  from  the  French  Academy. 
Filling  a  gap  between  the  lying-in-institutions  and  the  kindergarten^  they 
were  rapidly  adopted  by  governments  and  cities,  for  children  from  a  fortnight  to 
two  years  old;  and  in  1852  Paris  had  already  18.  The  first  in  London  dates 
from  March,  1850  ;  in  Vienna,  from  1849,  (in  1852  there  were  8;)  in  Belgium, 
from  1846;  in  Dresden,  from  1851,  etc.  Further  information  is  given  in  the 
BtiUetin  dee  eriehe»y  published  monthly  in  Paris.  On  the  education  of  little 
children,  Mr.  Foelsing,  at  the  head  of  a  kindergarten  in  Darmstadt  on  Froebel's 
principles  but  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  publishes  at  Darmstadt  a  m<H>thly 
paper  called  **  Home  and  the  Infant  School."  The  Sunday  and  weekly  papers 
published  formerly  by  Froebel  in  Liebenstein,  might  bo  stUI  read  with  advantage. 
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It  most  be  obserred,  that  tho  kindergarten  are  for  the  most  part  not  charity  nor 
public  schools,  as  are  the  other  institutions  mentioned ;  and  this  may  in  part  ao- 
coont  for  this  small  increase  compared  with  that  of  other  schools.  Yet  no  one 
can  doubt,  that  Froebel's  work  has  not  been  lost ;  it  has*  influenced  eduoatioa 
generally  and  that  of  infimt  schools  in  particular,  to  a  great  extent. 

Gbruan  Views  on  Fkmalc  Teaching  in  America. — Dr.  Vogel  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  the  Leipziger  Zeitung,  July  16,  1857. 

**  Among  the  many  interesting  communications  from  the  United  States,  which 
we  owe  partly  to  the  kindness  of  private  friends,  and  partly  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  through  the  kind  mediation  of  the  American  consul 
at  Leipsic,  in  a  statement  in  the  37th  Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia.  This  brings  to  our  notice  a  Tery  important  fact,  to 
which  we  deem  it  the  more  our  duty  to  draw  general  attention  through  this 
gazette,  because  it  throws  a  warning  light  on  the  future  of  our  own  schools, 
and  especially  of  city  and  country  teachers. 

We  premise  the  general  statement,  that  among  our  transatlantic  cousins  in 
North  America,  a  most  praiseworthy  cfibrt  has  been  made  during  a  series  of 
years,  to  found  and  extend  a  well-organized  national  school  system.  Men  well 
qualified  for  the  task,  and  justly  appreciating  the  wants  of  their  country,  so  rich 
in  material  resources, — Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Horace  Mann,  and  aboye  all,  at 
a  later  period.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  so  wisely  and  per- 
seTeringly  active  in  laboring  to  raise  the  standard  of  American  schools,  and  whose 
American  Journal  of  Education,  elegant  in  form  and  rich  in  matter,  we  propose 
shortly  to  discuss — ^have  traveled  in  Europe  with  the  express  purpose  of  observing 
and  knowiog  for  themselves,  the  school  systems  of  the  diflerent  countries,  and  of 
applying  the  results  of  their  observations  to  the  benefit  of  their  country,  by  the 
improvement  of  existing  schools  and  systems,  or  the  foundation  of  new  ones. 

We  return  to  the  Philadelphia  report  for  1850.  This  contains  all  necessary 
informatioiL  respecting  organization,  number  of  teachers  and  scholars,  gradation 
of  schools  m  difierent  districts,  supervision  by  district  authorities,  salaries,  other 
expenses,  school  interiors,  (with  cuts  of  several  new  ones,)  &c.,  &c.,  all  as  clear 
and  definite  in  names  and  numbers,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  such  a  practical 
nation. 

The  number  of  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  54,81 3 ;  of  which 
28,152  were  boys,  and  26,6G1  girls.  Tbesti  attended  303  schools,  in  24  districts. 
Among  these  schools  are ;  a  high  school  with  601  pupils  and  16  teachers ;  a  nor- 
mal school  for  females,  with  196  pupils  nnd  2  male  and  6  female  teachers  \  and  a 
school  of  practice,  with  244  pupils,  and  4  female  teachers.  Tlie  remainder,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  grammar,  and  unclassified  schools,  all  belong  to  the  category 
which  we  call  Elementary  Schools,  People's  Schools,  {Volksechulen,)  and  Burgher 
Schools.  The  sexes  are  partly  separate  and  partly  mixed,  often  very  unequally. 
£.  g.,  in  one  secondary  school  there  are  170  girls,  and  only  14  boys.  Generally, 
however,  the  proportions  nre  nearly  equal ;  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is 
in  no  school  greater  than  400,  and  in  most  not  more  than  200.  Schools  grown 
like  an  avalanche  to  2000  pupils  and  upwards,  are  unknown  there. 

But  in  respect  to  the  teachers  we  find  the  important  and  altogether  abnormal 
fact,  to  which  this  communication  is  intended  to  call  attention.  The  whole  body 
of  teachers  m  the  common  schools  of  Philadelphia,  including  tlie  normal  school 
and  school  of  practice,  amounts  in  all  to  935  persons,  a  number  relatively  not  very 
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•oddanly  prohibited  liy  tlM  Prtmiui  gorennBent,  (and  afterward  in  SuodjJ 
'*  beouse  they  formed  a  part  of  Froebera  eooialiatic  iyakem,  and  trained  the  chil- 
dren to  atheism."  This  was  an  error ;  Charles  Froebel,  ¥Viedrich*8  nephew,  wm 
the  socialist,  and  the  kindergarten  had  no  oonneetien  with  him. 

A  meeting  of  ednoationalists  was  oalled  by  Diesterweg,  at  liebenstein,  when 
the  following  resolati<»is  were  adopted : 

1.  Froebel  intends  a  nniversal  deveJopment  of  the  talents  given  by  God  to 
the  child. 

2.  For  this  purpose  he  intends, 

a.  To  cnltiTate  the  body  by  a  series  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

b.  To  cultivate  the  senses,  particalarly  the  more  spiritnal ;  the  sense  for  kinn 
and  color  by  instruction,  and  the  rhythmical  and  musical  sense  by  songs  and 
melodies. 

c.  To  cultivate  the  desired  want  of  action,  as  well  as  the  mental  fiicnlties  in 
general,  by  a  series  of  exercises  fiimished  by  plays  of  his  own  invention. 

d.  To  stimulate  the  moral  and  religions  sense  by  addresses  and  narrativea, 
aud  especially  by  the  child's  communion  with  the  educating  nurse. 

e.  To  extinguish  the  children's  bad  habits,  and  to  accustom  them  to  child- 
like virtues  by  Iteeping  them  by  themselves  in  social  circles  and  merry  plays. 

Soon  after  this  the  garden  at  Marienthal  was  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  Prus- 
sian government,  school-counselor  Bormauo  of  Berlin,  who  declared  its  tendency 
rather  anti-revolutionary  than  otherwise,  and  bestowed  upon  it  much  praise.  In 
the  6fth  general  assembly  of  German  teachers,  in  Salzungen,  May  1$-19, 1853, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  mnjority  :  that  Froebel's  educational 
method  is  in  trae  accordance  with  nature,  as  developing  and  promoting  independ- 
ent action ;  and  that  his  kindergarten  is  an  ^cellent  preparation  for  the  com- 
mon school.  The  Volkefreund  of  Ilessc,  however,  says  that  it  furthers  revolu- 
tion, and  that  every  one  who  agrees  with  it  by  word  or  deed,  is  himself  revolu- 
tionary. 

There  are  in  Germany  a  great  many  klein-kinder-hewahranetelten,  (institu- 
tions for  keeping  little  children,)  e.  g,  in  Bavaria,  in  1852,  182,  with  6,796  chil- 
dren, (2,740  gratis,)  and  an  income  of  51,772  florins.  In  Berlin  there  are  33,  the 
first  of  which  was  founded  in  1830  by  private  charity,  to  keep  little  children 
whose  parents  are  in  daytime  absent  from  home,  under  a  good  inspection,  to 
accustom  them  to  order,  cleanliness  and  morality,  and  to  fit  them  for  attendance  at 
school.  These  charity  schools  are  provided,  as  to  the  age  of  children,  by  the 
well-known  *'  Krippen^^^  {crichee^)  founded  in  1844  by  M.  Marbeau  in  Paris,  the 
author  of"  Lea  creches^  ou  moyen  de  diminuer  la  mietre  en  augmentant  la  popula- 
tion^''^ a  little  book  that  received  a  price  of  3000  francs  from  the  French  Academy. 
Filling  a  gap  between  the  lying-in-instituUons  and  the  kindergarten^  they 
were  rapidly  adopted  by  governments  and  cities,  for  children  fh>m  a  fortnight  to 
two  years  old;  and  in  1852  Paris  had  already  18.  The  first  in  London  dates 
from  March,  1850  ;  in  Vienna,  from  1849,  (in  1852  there  were  8;)  in  Belgium, 
from  1846;  in  Dresden,  from  1851,  etc.  Further  information  is  given  in  the 
BuUetin  dee  ereehee^  published  monthly  in  Paris.  On  the  education  of  little 
children,  Mr.  Foelsing,  at  the  head  of  a  kindergarten  in  Darmstadt  on  Froebers 
principles  but  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  publishes  at  Darmstadt  a  monthly, 
paper  called  *'  Home  and  the  Infant  School.''  The  Sunday  and  weclcly  papers 
published  formerly  by  Froebel  in  Liebenstein,  might  bo  still  read  with  advantage. 
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It  mast  be  observed,  that  the  kindergarten  are  for  the  most  part  not  charity  nor 
pubUe  schools,  as  are  the  other  institutioiis  mentioned ;  and  this  may  in  part  ao- 
coant  for  this  small  iDcrease  compared  with  that  of  other  schools.  Yet  no  one 
can  doabt,  that  Froebel's  work  has  not  been  lost ;  it  has*  influenced  edaoation 
generally  and  that  of  in&nt  schools  in  parttoolar,  to  a  g^at  extent. 

Gbkbian  Vibws  on  Fsmalc  TaACHiNo  IN  America. — Dr.  Vogel  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  the  Leipziger  Zeitung,  July  16, 1857. 

*^  Among  the  many  interesting  communications  from  the  United  States,  which 
we  owe  partly  to  the  kindness  of  private  friends,  and  partly  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  through  the  kind  mediation  of  the  American  consul 
at  Leipsic,  in  a  statement  in  the  37th  Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia.  This  brings  to  our  notice  a  very  important  fact,  to 
which  we  deem  it  the  more  our  duty  to  draw  general  attention  through  this 
gazette,  because  it  throws  a  warning  light  on  the  future  of  our  own  schools, 
and  especially  of  city  and  country  teachers. 

We  premise  the  general  statement,  that  among  our  transatlantic  cousins  in 
North  America,  a  most  praiseworthy  efibrt  has  been  made  during  a  series  of 
years,  to  found  and  extend  a  well-oi^nized  national  school  system.  Men  well 
qualified  for  the  task,  and  justly  appreciating  the  wants  of  their  country,  so  rich 
in  material  resources, — Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Horace  Mann,  and  above  all,  at 
a  later  period,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  so  wisely  and  per- 
severiugly  active  in  laboring  to  raise  the  standard  of  American  schools,  and  whose 
American  Journal  of  Education,  elegant  in  form  and  rich  in  matter,  we  propose 
shortly  to  discuss — ^have  traveled  in  Europe  with  the  express  purpose  of  observing 
and  knowiug  for  themselves,  the  school  systems  of  the  difTerent  countries,  and  of 
applying  the  results  of  their  observations  to  the  benefit  of  their  country,  by  the 
improvement  of  existing  schools  and  systems,  or  the  foundation  of  new  ones. 

We  return  to  the  Philadelphia  report  for  1850.  This  contains  all  necessary 
informatioa  respecting  organization,  number  of  teachers  and  scholars,  gradation 
of  schools  m  different  districts,  supervision  by  district  authorities,  salaries,  other 
expenses,  school  interiors,  (with  cuts  of  several  new  ones,)  &c.,  &c.,  all  as  clear 
and  definite  in  names  and  numbers,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  such  a  practical 
nation. 

The  number  of  children  from  six  to  fifleen  years  of  age,  was  54,813 ;  of  which 
28,152  were  boys,  and  26,661  girls.  These  attended  303  schools,  in  24  districts. 
Among  tliese  schools  are ;  a  high  school  with  601  pupils  and  16  teachers ;  a  nor- 
mal school  for  females,  with  196  pupils  and  2  male  and  6  female  teachers ;  and  a 
school  of  practice,  with  244  pupils,  and  4  female  teachers.  The  remainder,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  grammar,  and  unclassified  schools,  all  belong  to  the  category 
which  we  call  Elementary  Schools,  People^s  Schools,  (VolkseehuUny)  and  Burgher 
Schools.  The  sexes  are  partly  separate  and  partly  mixed,  often  very  unequally. 
£.  g.,  in  one  secondary  school  there  arc  170  girls,  atid  only  14  boys.  Generally, 
however,  the  proportions  are  nearly  equal ;  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  m 
in  no  school  greater  than  400,  and  in  most  not  more  than  200.  Schools  grown 
like  an  avalanche  to  2000  pupils  and  upwards,  are  unknown  there. 

But  in  respect  to  the  teachers  we  find  the  important  and  altogether  abnormal 
fact,  to  which  this  communication  is  intended  to  call  attention.  The  whole  body 
of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  Philadelphia,  including  the  normal  school 
and  school  of  practice,  amounts  in  all  to  935  persons,  a  number  relatively  not  very 
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ki^ge;   bal  Imv  and  wondw: — 4>iiMg-  rA«  935,  there  «re  m^  BioBrr-oifX 


All  the  Kit  are  women.    Hear !  Hear !    A  city  of  more  than  400,000  inhab- 
itants, the  leoond  of  the  United  States  in  impcNlance,  oommits  the  edooation  of 
its  male  and  female  youth,  nntil  the  ]4th  and  15th  year  of  age,  almost  exclasiTely 
to  female  hands !    Ladies  teach  not  only  languages,  history  and  geography,  bot 
also  rhetoric,  geometry  and  algebra,  natoral  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  are  at  the 
head  of  large  boys'  schools,  and  guide  bodies  of  teachers.    And  the  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  foond,  not  at  all  in  a  different  pedagogical  system,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, bat  raiher, — as  a  glance  at  the  teachers'  salaries  shows — solely  or  princi- 
pally, becanse  man's  capacity  values  itself  at  a  price  higher  than  the  school  and 
financial  officers  wish  to  pay.    A  well  trained  and  able  man  will  not  sell  himself 
at  a  price  below  that  demanded  by  his  self-consciousness,  and  1^  his  modest  and 
reasonable  claims  to  a  sufficient  living ;  i.  e.,  he  will  not  devote  himself  with  all 
he  has,  is,  knows,  and  is  able  to  do,  to  the  teacher's  profession,  if  more  is  offered 
from  another,  perhaps  less  agreeable,  side ;  he  will  not  be  valued  at  leas  by  the 
school  than  by  tlie  counting  house,  the  nulroad,  or  the  fiuiner.    Hence  we  see,  in 
the  list  of  teachers,  no  man  at  less  than  600  dcdlars,  (800  thalers,)  income.    He 
would  consider  such  a  one  below  the  dignity  of  the  place  to  which  he  should  be 
called,  or  below  his  own  dignity,  or  as  foolish,  or  something  like  it    And  who 
can  blame  him  for  it,  how  high-soever  the  "  ideals  "  of  life  are  to  be  valued  f 

But  what  may  we  in  Germany,  our  school  boards,  parishes,  the  state — which 
must  have  as  much  interest  in  possessing  a  body  of  able  teachers  as  in  possessing 
an  able  army — what  may  they  all  learn  firom  the  fact  spoken  of?  To  endeavor, 
by  every  means,  and  in  good  season,  that  tbe  German  Common  School  may  not 
fall  into  a  like  situation,  which  would  endanger  its  inmost  life.  For,  highly  as  we 
esteem  the  work  of  women  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  education, 
we  refuse  decidedly,  to  permit  them  so  abundant  a  share  in  the  proper  school 
work  and  teachcr-s  office,  as  that  granted — as  it  appears,  by  necessity — ^in  Phila- 
delphia. Tlie  boy  who  has  passed  his  eighth  year,  especially,  needs  a  severer 
discipline ;  stronger  food  for  his  mind,  than  women  can  affi>rd  him.  Single 
exceptions  make  no  rule ;  wherefore  we  dare  to  entertain  stmie  modest  doubts  of 
the  ^^  superior  character  of  the  instruction  and  the  high  state  of  discipline,'* 
which  the  report,  (p.  15,)  asserts  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  We  want 
nun  in  our  German  school,  and  men  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  word :  sure 
in  the  needed  knowledge,  firm  in  character,  decided  and  persevering  in  their  en* 
deavor  for  higher  objects,  warm  and  faithful  in  their  love  of  children,  men  of  clear 
mind,  of  noble  and  pious  heart;  religious  without  hypocrisy,  or  fear  of  man, 
genuine  and  true  sons  of  their  country,  whose  welfare  and  honor  is  their  own. 
To  gain  and  to  keep  such  men  for  the  school,  state  and  parish,  most  not  be 
niggard ;  else  the  best  will  leave  it,  and  only  the  weak  wiH  remain  ;  the  women, 
and  the  woman-like,  who  indeed  will  do  far  less  than  women  who  strive  with  en- 
thusiasm after  the  high  aim  of  their  vocation.  Let  us  then  no  longer  hesitate, 
when  the  values  of  money  and  of  the  necessities  of  life,  have  undergone  such 
important  changes,  to  re-adjust  and  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers,  in  order  to 
escape  the  danger  which  threatens  that  they  will  sink  into  poverty  and  distress, 
and  that  thus  the  inner  life  of  the  schools,  and  with  it  that  of  our  youth,  the  hope 
of  future  ages,  will  be  necessarily  destroyed.  Thus  we  conclude,  with  the  warn- 
ing call  of  tbe  Roman  state  in  time  of  danger :  Videant  eonsuleSy  ne  quid  detri- 
menti  reepublica  capiat  /" 
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[BjcMiBKa-^We  shftU  endeavor  elsewhere  to  give  a  foil  diaei]nn<Mi  of  the  whole 
subject  involved  in  the  above  final  pMiragraphe.  Here  we  can  only  indioate 
an  answer.  To  our  Ameriean  readers,  the  first,  if  not  the  only  sensation,  at 
hearing  saeh  views  fitmi  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  skiHfol  teaohen  of  Germany, 
will  be  onroized  astonishment  They  wonld  no  more  think  of  argnment,  anthor- 
ity,  or  statistios,  in  oontroverslon  of  them,  than  they  wonld  to  prove  that  men  are 
not  the  only  appropriate  nurses  for  yonng  children. 

The  whole  later  career  of  Common  School  Education  in  America,  is  a  vast 
aooumnlation-  of  frets,  in  direct  opposition  to  Dr.  VogePs  doctrine ;  and — so 
&r  as  argument  has  heen  had,  or  opinion  stated,  upon  a  point  of  latein  foot  almost 
universally  assumed  as  decided — the  voice  of  our  educators  and  laborers  in  the 
field  of  instruction  proper,  has  been  a  unit,  and  distinct,  in  fovor  of  eztensive 
employment  of  female  teachers,  with  the  cooperation,  at  least,  in  higher  sohools 
of  men. 

The  reply  to  what  we  deem  the  errors  spoken  of,  in 'order  to  be  complete, 
would  require  statements  of  those  traits  of  children  and  women  which  adapt  them 
to  become  respectively  pupils  and  teachers  ;  a  comparison  of  the  male  and  female 
mind,  and  the  deduction  thence  of  their  respective  departments  in  instruction  { 
and  a  statement  of  foots  from  American  Common  School  history,  in  proof  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  practice  of  employing  female  teachers.  To  this 
should  also  be  added,  a  consideration  of  such  differences  between  the  social  posi- 
tion and  training  of  women,  and  social  conditions  generally,  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  as  may  have  assisted  in  causing  the  difference  in  estimating  their  value 
as  teachers. 

The  result  of  such  a  discussion  would  by  no  means  necessarily  show  that  an 

American  system  would  be  best  for  Germany,  or  even  that  any  modification  of  the 

€rerman  system  could  advantageously  be  adopted  ftom  us.    It  might  not  determine 

the  right  or  wrong  of  the  principle  involved,  in  its  actaal  present  applications ; 

but  we  belieTe  that  it  would  be  an  unanswerable  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 

the  broad  principle  so  singularly  and  successfnlly  exemplified  in  American 

sohools  and  American  men  and  women,  that  women  are  divinity  ordained  teaeh- 

ere  for  children, — r.] 

SAXONT. 

School  of  AaaicuL-rvRB  and  Forbstrt  at  Tharand. — ^This  school  contains 
about  150  students,  there  being  at  present  no  English  or  Americans.  It  is  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  while  the  Polytechnic,  Indostrial 
and  Mining  Schools  belong  to  the  home  department  Each  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  school  has  a  principal,  but  the  principal  of  the  department  of  forestry  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  school. 

Tbe  students  are  of  two  classes ;  those  preparing  for  an  office  relating  to  the 
forests  in  Saxony,  and  "  extems."  The  former,  for  admission,  must  bring  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  real  scho<^  in  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Annaberg,  or  some  other  of  similar 
standing,  and  a  certificate  from  a  forest  officer,  of  practical  labor  for  at  least  a  year. 
Others  desiring  to  pass  through  the  full  course,  and  to  receive  the  aeademical  cer- 
tificate, must  prove  the  same  education  or  pass  an  examination  in  it,  but  need  not 
present  the  second  certificate.  Those  desiring  to  attend  only  a  partial  course  are 
admitted  as  '*  extems."  These,  as  indeed  all,  must  show  that  they  are  more  than 
seventeen,  or  if  not,  that  their  attendance  is  permitted  by  die  parent  or  guardian, 
and  that  they  are  competent  to  understand  the  lectures.  Regular  students  pay 
fifty  thalers  a  year,  externa  seventy-five  thalers. 


V98  onuuNT. 

The  fun  oonrae  Into  two  yetn,  tenm  oommeneiiig  a  week  after  Eaaler,  and 
October  15th.  Vaefttioni  are  aboat  a  week  at  the  three  great  featrrala,  and  ftiom 
A^^  15th  to  October  15th.  During  the  latter,  however,  are  required  |iraolical 
eseroinsand  academic  travela.  The  ooone of  leotores  and  exerciaoi  ia  in mathe- 
matioa,  (drawing  and  arohiteotnre,)  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  geognoey, 
tecluKdogy,  knowledge  of  kmI,  political  economy,  chemiatry,  forestry,  agrieohnre, 
Teterinary  medicine,  hunting,  and  laws  on  agriculture  and  forestk  Bzteras  reeetre 
no  academical  certificate,  but  may  receire  a  spedal  one  lor  a  partionlar  atndy,  from 
a  profesMir,  and  signed  by  the  principal. 

iNmnraiAL  School  it  CnsMNm. — In  1857  was  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion a  higher  wearing  school.  Up  to  January,  1858,  the  lectures  on  the  roechaB- 
ics  of  weaving  had  proceeded  as  far  as  to  the  mechaDJcal  loom ;  those  on  the 
making  and  use  of  the  loom  to  Jaoquard's  weaving ;  and  with  these  lectures  were 
connected  visits  to  several  spinning  and  weaving  establishments,  practical  exereieefi 
in  weaving  and  drawing.  Such  as  graduate  with  a  good  certificate  may  count 
each  year's  attendance  as  two  years'  apprenticeship.  In  September,  1867,  was 
joined  to  this  school  a  weaver's  '^  school  for  continmng  education,''  {F^hUdufig»- 
wehuUy)  which  opened  with  twenty  pupils. 

Annabbbo  School  or  Fbingb  Making. — A  PotamentiersehuU^  t.  e.,  fringe 
making  school,  was  opened  January  3d,  1858.  Apprentices  to  this  trade  arc 
obliged  to  attend. 

Lacb  Making  Schools. — ^The  burgomaster  of  Leipzig,  a  short  time  since,  m 
the  Chambers,  recommended  to  the  attention  of  government  the  KloppeUekatUn, 
or  schools  for  lace  making. 

School  ArrRoraiATiONs. — ^In  January,  1858,  government  demanded,  and  the 
second  chamber  granted,  50,000  thalers  for  special  industrial  schools,  and  soboole 
for  continuing  education,  being  an  increase  of  10,000  thalers ;  also  30,000  thalers 
to  complete  the  normal  school  building  at  Annaberg ;  6,500  thalers  to  enlarge 
the  normal  school  at  Flauen ;  and  2,500  thalers  for  the  new  edifice  at  Noasen. 

Fbstival  in  Honob  or  Db.  J.  C.  C.  Voobl.— (From  the  Dresden  Journsl, 
October  9th,  1857.) — ^A  public  festival,  on  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Vogel's  official  life  as  principal  of  the  general  burgher  and  real  school  of 
LeipBi&  ^^  celebrated  at  that  city,  October  7th,  1857.  A  serenade  was  given 
him,  the  night  before,  by  the  Riedel  Getangverein,  and  a  choral  with  aoeompaai- 
ments,  and  a  festal  hynm,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Richard  MtUler,  were  sun;* 
at  his  house  early  in  the  morning.  The  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  were  opened 
by  the  private  presentation  to  Dr.  Vogel  of  the  honorary  citizenship  of  Leipsic,  by 
BCLrgermeister  Koch,  and  of  a  three-branched  silver  candlestick,  by  the  teacher* 
of  the  three  achools  under  his  direction,  as  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  schools. 
Hie  public  ceremonies  then  succeeded,  in  the  hall  of  the  burgher  school.  Dr. 
Renter,  one  of  the  teachers,  pronounced  the  festival  oration «,  a  choral  was  song ; 
Herr  von  Burgsdorff,  director  of  the  circle,  formally  presented  to  Dr.  Vogel  the 
congntalationB  of  the  Gonsistorial  Board  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Education*  and 
the  knight's  cross  of  the  Order  of  Albert  from  the  King;  BOrgermoster  Koch 
ofiered  the  congratulations  of  the  town  council  *,  and  Pastor  Dr.  Ahlfeld  delivered 
a  cordial  address  (torn  the  pulpit.  After  music.  Dr.  Vogel  expressed  his  thanks, 
gave  a  short  review  of  his  twenty-five  yean'  labon,  and  dcaed  with  his  good 
wishes  for  his  feUow-Iaborers  and  for  the  cause  of  education.    The  oeremonica 
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Qoooliided  with  mnsio,  after  whioh  congratulatioDs  were  oflfered  to  Dr.  Vogel  by 
repretentattTee  of  the  nnited  schools  of  the  city,  of  the  Rector  of  the  University, 
of  the  Pedngogioal  Society  of  Dresden,  (with  an  honorary  diploma,)  and  of  other 
authorities  and  individuals,  among  them  Dr.  Barnard  of  North  America.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  festive  entertainment,  at  which  were  present  many  eminent 
officials  and  members  of  the  university. 

TEAOHsas'  Mutual  Bvtmwn  Associations. — ^These  charitable  associations  for 
widows  and  orphans  of  teachers,  for  enuriti  teachers,  &c.,  are  very  prosperous ; 
and  Diesterweg  recommends  them  as  examples  for  his  friends  in  Pruasia. 

TEACHBas'  Waoks. — At  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  a  short  time  nnoe,  gov- 
ernment introdizood  a  bill  for  increasing  salaries  of  teachers. 

WURTEMBERG. 

GusTAVus  WaaNBR  AND  His  Aebutscbulb. — An  account  of  the  work  school, 
{arbeitBchule,)  of  OuBtaous  Werner^  in  Reutlingen,  Wilrtemberg,  is  to  be  found 
in  Weber^s  Illustrated  News,  (1847.)  Werner  is  an  itinerant  missionaiy  for 
education }  and  must  remind  every  one  of  the  Methodists,  especially  as  his  labors 
are  confined  to  the  poorer  classes.  Indeed  one  might  take  him  for  a  disciple  of 
Methodism,  if  he  founded  his  educational  work  on  a  dogmatical  reli^on,  which, 
however,  is  not  the  case :  for  though  always  maintaining  that "  Christ  is  King,^' 
he  allows  the  creed  no  sectarian  sway  in  his  colony, — a  circumstance  that  bas  not 
fiuled  to  draw  upon  his  school  the  censure  of  the  orthodox  party.  His  efforts,  like 
those  of  Methodism,  have  been  deservedly  successful,  and  his  school,  founded  ten 
years  ago,  is  now  so  flourishing,  that  besides  the  300  boys  in  the  mother  school, 
there  are  400  boys  in  four  other  schools,  kept  by  bis  pupils,  but  superintended  by 
himself.  All  those  boys  are  collected  by  Werner  in  his  travels,  and  the  poorest, 
most  neglected  and  abandoned  children  find  there  a  home,  a  good  education,  and 
sufficient  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches,  and  arc  trained  to  labor  in 
the  extensive  manufactures  of  the  institution.  TVhen  *^  confirmed'*  and  leaving 
school,  they  are  not  thrown  upon  the  world  as  the  boys  from  the  schools  of 
refuge,  but  remain  from  four  to  six  years  to  work  on  the  large  ftirm,  in  a  paper 
mill,  and  various  workshops,  where  they  are  instructed  after  their  confirmatioD. 
These  buildings  form  one  part  of  the  establishment ;  the  other  and  older  part  con- 
taining the  school  rooms,  several  work  rooms,  and  the  store  house, — ^in  which  fine 
woolen  and  silk  manu&ctures,  after  the  most  tasteful  patterns,  are  to  be  seen,  and 
so  much  sought  for,  that  all  the  orders  can  not  be  executed.  All  inmates  work 
of  course  gratuitously  and  for  the  institution,  in  which  they  are  clothed,  fed  and 
educated.  Werner,  being  asked  by  a  visitor,  what  he  would  do  by  and  by  with 
the  great  number  of  young  men,  answered  that  he  was  not  at  a  loss  to  employ 
them  as  workmen,  inspectors,  stewards,  or  as  assistants  and  founders  of  new 
schools.  The  same  visitor  was  present,  when  Werner  addressed  a  meeting  of 
neighbors  and  strangers  in  his  bam,  in  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor.  The 
address  was  lively  and  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  majority  of  his  hearers. 
Werner  is,  and  is  called,  the  *'  father  "  of  all,  and  governs  the  whole  by  the  won- 
derful power  of  disinterested  love. 

Similar  schools,  intended  as  a  remedy  for  pauperism  and  its  evils,  have  often 
been  tried  but  have  generally  foiled.  A  good  one,  too,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  exists  in  Alfeld,  and  has  been  recently  brought  before  the  public  by  the  In* 
specter  of  Seminaries,  Dr.  Micheben,  in  a  little  pamphlet,  entitled  *^  What  pari 


^^  BWnZMUM). 

hM  the  lolKidl  m  tlie  ■trnggle  agum*  panperiBOir  and  snsvend  I7  a  report  on 
the  Lekr-und  ArbtiUekuU  in  Alfeld  by  Mioheben/'  HildeA«im,  1854.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  get  an  Insight  into  a  work  sohool,  (wi&  which  a  school  proper  is 
oonneoted,)  will  find  this  short  report  rery  nsefhL 

PRUSSIA. 

ScHoou  or  Indubtet  and  AaT.-^The  six  schools  of  this  class  in  Pmssia  con- 
tain at  present  3,237  stodents,  m.,  Berlin  1,374,'Breslaa  133,  Dantzic  190, 
Erfbrt  63,  Koenigsberg  243,  Magdeburg  234. 

Gtmnasia. — ^In  the  114  PrasBian  gymnasia,  containing  35,905  stodents,  2,109 
entered  for  the  gradnating  examination,  {abiturtenten-priifungj)  of  whom  1,659 
received  the  certificate  of  maturity,  which  is  necessary  for  admission  to  one  of  the 
four  faculties  of  the  universities. 

Normal  Schooli. — A  normal  school  for  €!athollc  teachers  is  to  be  established 
in  the  old  female  convent  at  Braunsberg. 

Two  more  normal  schools  are  to  be  established  in  Prussia :  one  at  Oramenbuig 
near  Potsdam,  and  one  at  Driesen,  near  fVankfort,  on  the  Oder. 

ScARCTrr  OF  Tbaobos. — ^The  want  of  teachen  becomes  more  general,  even 
in  high  schools.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia,  fifteen  places  are  vacazit  in 
gymnasia,  for  want  of  suitable  candidates. 

Town  LiaEABiBs.-»The  town  libraries  in  Berlin  contain  19,000  volumes ;  and 
they  were  sometime  since  being  used  by  3,190  persons,  of  whom  1,588  were 
trades-people. 

DiKsrsRWEO. — ^The  pupils  of  this  veteran  educator  celebrated  May  5th,  1857, 
twenty-five  years  since  he  became  principal  of  the  Berlin  City  Normal  School,  by 
a  festival,  and  a  gift  for  the  Pestalozaian  foundation  at  Pankow,  near  Berlin. 

Pkstalozzian  FouKDATioif  AT  Pankow,  for  widows  and  orphana  of  teachers. 
Income  in  1856,  2,086  thalers;  expenditures,  2,123  thalers.  Only  43  thalers 
were  contributed  of  the  entire  sum,  by  teachers  without  Berlin. 

AUSTRIA. 

NoucAL  Schools. — Two  Catholic  Normal  Schools  are  to  be  founded ;  one  at 
Agram  in  Croatia,  and  one  at  Diakovas  in  Sdavonia. 

Vienna  PaoTBTFANT  School. — ^llie  principal  Protestant  school  at  Vienna^  con* 
twned  in  1856,  472  boys  and  114  girls,  Lutherans;  83  boys  and  32  girls.  Re- 
formed ;  and  9  Jewish  children.  The  contributions  to  the  Protestant  School 
Fund  reached  2,879  fiorins,  besides  280  florins  for  the  pension  ftmd. 

UrrsR  Austria. — ^A  normal  school  was  established  at  Dnz,  (the  capital  of  the 
province,)  four  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  secular  clergy.  Hiere  are 
nevertheless  ninety  teachers'  situations  empty.  *'  This  shows,"  says  the  Saxon 
School  Gazette,  *^  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  normal  schools,  if  the  condi- 
tion of  the  teachers  is  not  ameliorated." 

Gtmnasia. — ^A  ministerial  decree  limits  classes  in  gymnasia  to  the  nnraber  of 
fifty.  A  parallel  class  must  be  formed  if  there  bo  an  overplus,  but  the  mere  car 
pable  must  not  be  selected  into  either  division. 

SWITZERLAND 

Political  Influence  in  the  Schools. — In  Friburg  the  ultramontanists  have 
come  into  power,  and  M.  Charles,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  has  abolished  the 


bigber  flohools  for  i^rls,  vhicb  the  libonb  liad  established,  saying  tbat  dtiieiis 
may  send  their  daughters  to  the  nans  to  be  educated.  Hie  cantonal  school  is  now 
under  ecclesiastical  jarisdiction,  and  all  "  liberal "  teachers  are  losing  their  places. 
Hie  reverse  process  is  taking  place  in  the  Aargau.  Here,  Soperintendent  Keller  is 
changing  all  the  nunneries  into  female  schools.    (L9w*s  Monattsehrift) 

TiACBsas*  Salabiis.— The  parishes  of  Zurich  are  riYaling  each  other  in  n&ing 
the  salaries  of  their  teachers.    Several  hare  given  as  much  as  1,000  francs. 

HOLLAND. 

School  Law. — The  new  law  of  instrncticm  contains  sevens-three  artides.  A 
motion  from  the  ^*  exclusives  "  to  establish  separate  schools  for  those  kept  away  from 
the  common  schools  by  religious  scruples  was  lost  Another,  that  the  State 
should  pay  the  whole  salaries  of  teachers,  was  lost,  for  financial  reasons.  The 
schools  are  to  be  under  the  inspection  of  the  government,  provincial  boards,  and 
communes,  (parishes.)  The  latter  must  establish  and  support  the  sdiools ;  but  if 
they  prove  their  insolvency,  the  state  poys  half  the  expense.  A  certificate  of 
capability  is  required  from  the  teadlier.  This  law  has  passed  the  second  chamber, 
and  is  expected  to  pass  the  first  or  upper. 

BELGIUM. 

FcM ALB  iNotnTEiAL  SCHOOLS,  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  lace  making,  spin- 
ning, ^c,  are  increasing  rapidly.  In  Kast  Flanders  alone  there  were  some  time 
since  about  400,  with  17,121  pupils,  besides  as  many  more  who  worked  at  home. 
Of  this  number,  338  are  for  lace  making  exclusively.  The  rate  of  earning  is 
about  3  22  of  a  kreutzer  a  day.  Belgium  has  about  740  such  schools,  with  nearly 
4,500  pupilB,  mostly  girls.    (Low's  MonatiMchrift.) 

Sazb-Altensvio. — The  legblature  has  appropriated  20,000  thalers  to  re- 
organize the  normal  .school. 

Hamsvbo.— The  School  Board  has  rsquested  the  senate  to  establirii  a  normal 
school  from  the  state  fond. 

'  SwantN  has  about  400,000  children  of  school  age,  and  expends  for  schools  a 
million  riz  dollars  yearly.  It  is  hoped  that  this  amount  will  soon  be  inoreaaed  to 
threo  or  four  millions,  which  will  give  from  eight  to  ten  rix  dollars  to  each  ofaOd. 

Sardinia. — ^There  aro  in  Sardinia  25  technical  schools,  with  1,546  popOs. 
Tlie  amount  paid  for  the  teacher's  sabries  is  155,000  francs  a  year. 

Athcns. — ^The  king  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  nautical  school. 

CoMSTAMTmoPLS. — A  German  (Prussian)  school  was  formally  opened  hers  June 
1st,  1857.    Mr.  Dreyer  of  Lubeek  is  the  teacher. 

Auiwas. — ^There  were  in  this  province  m  1848, 115  elementary  sohoob  for 
Europeans,  attended  by  3,858  boys,  and  4,250  girls.  There  are  now  178  schools 
for  boys,  119  for  girls,  and  67  primaiy  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  10,672 
boys,  and  8,986  girls. 

[We  have  received  from  Br.  Wimmer  other  valuable  communications ;  '*  On 
the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Saxony ;"  "  German  Pedagogical  Jouraals 
and  Literature  *,".  ^  Dfe  of  Dinter  ;**  all  cf  whick  unll  appear  in  subseqoftit 
numbers  of  this  Journal.] 

No.  12.— [Vol.  IV,  No,  9.}-61. 
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ITALY. 

We  are  indebted  to  Prod  Botta,  of  the  University  of  New  York,  for 
qpeoimen  nambers  of  the  following 

mWJCATlOVAl,  PMSlOmCASA 

L'  EnxuxoRB ;  Giomale  per  1'  Edacazione  della  gioventdi  d'  ambo  i  flRssi 
e  del  popolo,  compilato  da  Chuiano  ValaianL  No.  1,  15  Lnglio,  1^7. 
Aleaeandna :  Fratelli  Gazzotti.  (Thi  Edocatob  ;  a  Journal  for  the  Ediic»- 
tlon  of  Yonth  of  both  Sexee  and  of  the  People,  composed  bj  Gaetano  Yal- 
eriani.    Na  1,  July  15, 1857.    Aleflsandria,  of  Piedmont :  Gazzottt  Brothers) 

This  semi-monthly  Review  contains  eereral  engravings,  and  presents  a 
erIticiBm  on  the  modem  bibliography  of  Italy. 

Il  Monttokb  Scx>LAsnoo.  No,  1  e  2.  Torino,  1857.  (Ths  Scholastic 
MoNTioB.    No.  1  and  2.    Turin,  1857.) 

This  semi-monthly  Journal  is  pablished  by  a  company  established  in  Turin, 
with  the  object  of  aiding  the  progress  of  education  in  Sardinia,  by  gathering, 
in  a  central  point,  all  the  articles  and  furniture  which  refer  to  schools,  and 
to  sell  them  at  a  low  nie  for  the  benefit  of  schools  and  teachers.  This  com- 
pany proposes,  also,  to  publish  the  best  educational  works,  either  ori^nal 
Italian,  or  translations  from  foreign  languages,  to  encoura^  educational 
writers,  to  aid  the  necessities  of  teachers,  to  convene  them  in  public  meet- 
ings, to  find  schools  for  them,  etc.  This  company  was  founded  last  year,  in 
Turin,  by  Prof.  Golombetti,  and  it  bears  the  name  of  En^orw  SooUuHeo  Magm- 
tnde.  It  has  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  divided  into  four  hun- 
dred diares  of  five  hundred  firancs  each,  bearing  the  interest  of  six  per  cenL, 
with  an  additional  dividend. 

LlsTrnrroBs ;  Giomale  d'  Istmzione,  publioato  dal  Prof.  Lanza.  Totiaoi, 
1857.  (Ths  iNsrrruroR ;  Journal  of  luBtmction,  published  semi-montiily,  bj 
Prof.  Lanza.    Turin,  1857.) 

Il  Giovbdi  ;  Giomale  d'  Educasdone,  per  i  giovanetti  d'  ambo  i  sesrf. 
Torino,  1857.  (Thc  Thursdat  ;  A  weekly  paper  of  Education  for  children 
of  both  the  sexes.    Turin,  1857.) 

L^DUCATOBB  LoMBARDO ;  Giomalc  dell'  Institute  del  maestri  di  Lorn- 
bardia.  Milano,  1857.  (Thb  Lombard  Educator  ;  the  Journal  of  the  Insti- 
tation  of  the  teachers  of  Lombardy.    Milan,  1857.) 

This  is  a  weekly  paper,  published  by  the  association  of  the  teachers 
established  in  Lombardy,  for  their  mutual  ud.  This  institution  was  created 
in  Milan,  in  July,  1857,  and  to  it  may  belong  all  the  private  teachers  who 
l^y  an  annual  contribution  of  about  t?renty  francs.  By  paying  at  once  thc 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  francs,  a  teacher  may  become  a  fellow  of 
the  institution,  during  his  life,  without  any  other  charge.  The  aasodatei 
who,  by  a  physical  and  permanent  illness,  should  be  unable  to  continue  In 
their  profesdon,  are  entitled  to  an  annuity,  to  be  given  bv  the  association. 
This  annuity  varies  according  to  the  length  of  time  of  the  fellowship,  so  that 
It  increases  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  associate  and  of  his  conneetioa 
with  the  association.  The  fellows,  however,  who  reached  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  and  have  belonged  to  the  institution  for  three  years,  are  entitled  to 
the  annuity  without  any  other  condition.  The  public  teachers,  who  reedve 
oalaiy  from  the  government  or  fh>m  the  municipality,  may  belong  to  the  in- 
sdtution,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  annuity,  unless  that  which  tbe^ 
receive  from  the  government  is  less  than  that  of  the  association.  But  in  this 
case  they  receive  only  the  difference.  The  annuity  to  which  the  associates 
are  entitled  varies  from  one  fhrnc  to  three  francs  a  day. 

RmsTA  GiNKASiAi^  ■  DKLLB  ScDOLB  Tkgmchk  ■  Rball  Compllato  dal 
Dre.  Bolza  e  dal  Prof.  Picci.  Milano,  1857.  Fascicolo  5.  Settembre  e  Ot- 
iobre.  (Thb  Rrvibw  oir  Gthnasia,  of  Tbohmioal  and  Rbal  Schools.  By 
Dr.  Bolza  and  Prof.  PiccL  Number  5.    September  and  October,  1867.  Milan.) 

It  is  published  in  six  numbers  a  year,  eveij  two  months. 


▼BIT  TO  KADLBraU  SCHOOL.  ^03 

ENGLAND. 

Vmit  to  Rev.  Mr.  SiwALL^i  School  at  Raolbiqh. 

LetUrfrvm  RL  Rev.  Bishop  Smith  of  Kentucky, 

ELiLOBAMA,  OcL  6th,  1857. 

Mt  Dear  Sir: — You  know  all  about  the  system  of  fagging  at  moat  of  the 
ancient  and  groat  schools  which  supply  to  the  UniTorsities  their  best  prepared 
annual  recruits,  such  as  Eton,  Bugby,  and  Winchester :  and  you  are,  of  courae, 
further  aware  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  opinions  held 
on  each  side  with  the  greatest  possible  passion  and  pertinacity,  and  yet  deviat- 
ing so  widely,  that  whilst  their  conservative  friends  claim  for  them  the  merit  of 
imparting  all  the  hardihood  and  chivalry  which  undeniably  still  distinguish  an 
otherwise  liixurious  aristocracy ;  their  progressive  antagonists  denounce  them 
as  tlie  last  remaining  strongholds,  in  emancipated  England,  of  the  roughness 
«nd  barbarism  of  those  fierce  old  feudal  times,  when  thumbscrews,  fire  and  &g> 
gots  were  deemed  the  best  tests  of  truth. 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  these  points  would  have  been  warmly  contested, 
as  theories,  without  the  slightest  effort  being  made  to  effect  a  reform,  had  not 
other  evilS)  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  crept  into  the  administration  of  these 
glorious  old  Institutions,  alarming  and  arousing  the  strongest  religious  convic- 
tions, which  have  stirred  the  bosoms  of  the  most  gifted  and  earnest  men  of  the 
Chureh  of  England,  since  the  Restoration.  Of  the  fruits  of  this,  we  have  a  not- 
able instance,  in  the  earnestness  and  success  with  which  Dr.  Arnold  applied 
himself  to  the  experiment  of  infusing  a  robust  and  manly  religious  sentiment 
into  the  school  at  Rugby.  Some  there  were,  however,  who,  not  content  with 
the  kind  of  religious  influence  infused,  or  the  measure  of  it  possible,  under  bo 
many  disadvantages,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  model  school,  equal  in  scholarship 
to  any  of  the  ancient  foundations,  and  not  destitute,  by  any  means,  of  the  ad- 
vantages derived  fi'om  the  athletic  exercises  of  boating;,  and  cricket,  should  yet 
secure  to  each  pupil,  not  merely  the  food  and  the  shelter,  but  also  the  delicacy 
and  the  refinement  of  the  comfortable  paternal  home ;  and  above  all,  a  degree 
of  religious  culture,  not  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  worth  of  the  immortal 
flouL 

It  was  an  experiment  as  delicate  as  it  was  difficult  It  required  an  almoKt 
inconceivable  amount  of  religious  earnestness,  and  of  moral  heroism,  f^i*  ^  son 
of  Oxford  to  select  a  spot  for  his  purpose  so  near  as  Radleigh,  to  that  glonous 
old  seat  of  classical  learning ;  and  for  a  bishop  of  Oxford  to  spread  over  it  tho 
shelter  of  the  name  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  tlie  prodigious  influence  of  bit 
great  talents,  and  of  his  high  office. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  annual  Confirmation  of  several  of 
the  boys  of  this  school,  and  in  the  company  of  this  distinguished  Prelate,  and 
of  one  of  his  Archdeacons,  that  I  visited  Radleigh,  on  the  8th  of  June  last 

As  we  approached  the  house,  there  was  a  long  sweep  in  the  smooth  road, 
through  the  polished  and  beautiful  lawn,  on  each  side  of  which  the  boys  of  tho 
dchool,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  of  about  the  usual  assort- 
ment as  to  size,  were  arranged  to  bid  us  welcome;  and  wild  and  loud  were  tb« 
<;heor8,  and  wonderfully  vigorous  tho  waving  and  tossing  of  bats,  in  honor  of 
their  Bishop.  At  the  door  of  the  vast,  but  yet  plain  and  substantia]  Farm 
House  which  had  been  converted  into  the  uses  of  the  school,  we  met  the  Ward- 
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en  and  founder,  the  Bev.  Mr,  SewaU,  and  sereral  clerical  sabor^nates  and  fel- 
low laborers  in  their  clerical  costume,  prepared  in  a  few  moments,  to  accompa- 
ny na  to  the  cfaapd.  Those  few  moments,  employed  refreshing  onrselrea,  and 
in  robing,  were  soffldent  to  bring  under  our  eye  many  of  the  appliances  of  the 
establishment  ibr  health,  comfort,  and  a  sober  refinement  of  life,  very  perfect 
and  beautiful,  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  a  back-woods  American,  a  little  too  near,  per- 
haps, to  the  confines  of  an  expensive  luxury. 

The  coTcred  walk  firom  Hall  to  Chapel,  in  a  modem  way,  doing  the  duty  of 
ancient  cloisters,  was  long  enough  for  the  proces^on,  which  consisted  of  the 
boys  in  the  simple  white  suiplices  of  choristers,  the  officers  of  the  school,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Bishop  in  his  robes,  and  a  few  clerical  yisitors.  I  have  nerer  seen 
any  thing  so  unique  or  in  such  perfect  taste  and  keepings  as  that  chapcL  It  is 
but  a  temporary  building,  extemporized,  for  a  few  years,  until  his  resources  shall 
permit  him  to  erect  something  more  durable.  But  I  should  greatly  fear  that 
eren  the  almost  perfect  and  faultless  taste  of  the  Bev.  Warden  may  fail  to  con- 
struct in  enduring  stone,  any  thing  so  quaint  and  picturesque  and  perfect  of  its 
kind,  as  this  temporary  modem  antique.  The  lancet  windows  are  high  aboYO 
the  fioor,  and  between  them  from  the  hands  of  worshipping  angels,  whidi  form 
the  corbels  of  the  arches  of  the  open  timber  roo^  simple  and  charming  baskets 
of  flowers  were  suspended,  welcoming  their  guests,  and  marking,  as  is  customa- 
ry in  England,  the  recent  festival  of  Pentecost,  as  we,  in  America,  do  that  of 
the  Nativity,  \rith  evergreens. 

The  chancel  was  somewhat  elevated  and  without  a  railing ;  and  beneath  its 
beautiful  stained  glass  triplet  window,  there  was  the  most  remarkable  M.  wood 
scriptural  carving,  in  the  small,  fh>m  one  of  the  old  churches  upon  the  conti- 
nent, any  where  to  be  found  in  its  ancient  niches  and  so  every  where,  the  an- 
tique and  the  new  stood  in  the  strangest  proximity  to  eadi  other;  the  children 
and  the  roses  of  to-day,  by  the  side  of  imported  specimens  of  Art,  whose  de- 
signers and  artificers  have  long  since  been  forgotten ;  fit  exponents  of  which 
this  establishment  would  perpetuate  the  ancient  love,  and  the  more  ancient  wor- 
ship, inwrought  into  the  unfolding  texture  of  young  minds. 

The  organ  was  good  and  the  music  uncommonly  fine,  which  it  might  not  have 
been  so  important  to  mention,  had  not  the  service,  instead  of  Morning  Prayer, 
consisted  of  a  choral  litany,  which  reached  the  measure  of  the  most  exact  fit- 
ness and  the  most  wonderful  solemnity,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  absolute 
perfection  of  the  responses  by  the  whole  school,  trained  like  a  choir.  The  Bish- 
op had  received  fiiom  his  predecessors  in  the  see  of  Oxford  the  practice  of  con- 
ferring orders  upon  each  candidate  separately,  each  kneeling  before  him,  whilst 
seated  in  his  episcopal  dudr,  and  without  the  intervention  of  a  chancel  rail;  a 
practice  which,  whilst  it  imparts  somewhat  of  additional  dignity  to  his  official 
character,  serves  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the  individual  interest,  of  each 
candidate,  where  the  number  is  considerable,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  transaction. 
This  practice  was  extended  to  this  confirmation  occasion  ,•  and  each  boy  was  led 
forward  by  the  Warden  himself)  decently  attired  in  his  little  surplice,  and  rest- 
ing his  head  almost  upon  the  knee  of  the  Bishop,  received  the  imposition  of 
bonds ;  and  each  time  as  the  prayer  was  fervently  breathed  over  one  after  an- 
other, a  loud  choral  Amen  arose  fh>m  all  his  young  companions  and  filled  the 
House  of  Qodt 

During  the  confirmation  service  the  Bishop*s  chaplain  stood  by  his  side,  hold- 
ing an  elaborate  and  bevitifiil  croeier  of  the  olden  tkne,  which  he  passed  to  the 
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Biibop  at  the  momeat  wben  he  raised  hie  rig^t  hand  to  pranoonoe  tiie  final  ben- 
edictioQ  upon  all  the  confirmed. 

Entering  fuUj  into  the  apirit  of  the  ooeasion,  tlie  good  Bishop,  as  if  address- 
ing a  circle  of  his  own  children,  first  pointed  out  to  them  the  nature  and  solem* 
nity  of  the  vows  they  were  about  to  take  upon  themselves ;  and  then,  after  a 
portion  of  the  service  had  been  pronounced,  and  just  before  the  solemn  question 
was  propounded  to  them,  the  answer  to  which  contained  the  vow  itself  he 
begged  them  to  pause,  and  once  more  to  reflect  upon  what  they  were  about  to 
do ;  and  again  the  third  time,  after  the  promise  vras  made,  endeavored,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  heart-searching  manner,  to  impress  upon  them  the  duty  of  « 
life  of  prayer;  and  of  daily,  practical  devotioB  to  the  service  of  their  Creator 
and  Redeemer,  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

From  the  cbi^l,  in  the  same  order  of  procession,  we  all  proceeded  to  tjxe 
school  room,  also  a  temporary  building,  fitted  up,  out  of  the  old  bam,  belongii^ 
to  the  &rm  house,  showing  its  naked  rafi^rs,  a  little  gothicised,  and  yet  any 
and  roomy^  to  a  degree  quito  impracticable,  for  winter  purposes,  in  our  farooldet 
country.  Here,  after  a  short  narrative  report  to  the  Bishop,  on  the  part  of  the 
Warden,  including,  in  the  most  simple  and  manly  way  possible,  a  oommenda* 
tion  of  the  boy^  for  their  mental  and  dassical  progress,  not  less,  it  was  thought, 
than  that  of  boys  of  the  same  age,  from  the  great,  old  schools;  and,  also,  for 
their  truthfulness  and  high  sense  of  honor  and  of  principle;  and  their  profi- 
ciency in  all  athletio  and  manly  exercisesL 

There  was  a  Latin  salutotoiy  addressed  to  the  Bishop  by  one  of  the  older 
boys;  to  whuh,  in  good  old  Saxon  English,  the  Bishop  replied,  in  his  most 
happy  and  effective  manner.  There  was  a  manliiteea^  naturalness,  and  pathos 
oonaeeted  with  the  whole  scene,  rarely  witnessed  any  where,  on  similar  occa- 
sions. 

From  the  school  room,  after  a  fow  moments  of  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
robing and  of  refreshment,  the  summons  was  given  for  repairing  to  the  dining 
hall.  The  table  (umitupe^  around  the  magnates,  at  least,  would  not  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  great  dons  at  Oxford  itself;  and  the  antique  surroundings,  of 
chimney  pieces,  old  carved  cornices,  tables,  and  sideboords;  and  even  of  grand 
old  portraits,  filled  one  with  astonishment  at  the  ease  with  which,  in  England, 
even  the  modem  may  be  made  to  assume  the  hue  of  age. 

So  deeply  was  I  interested  and  so  profoundly  affected  by  all  that  I  had  seen 
on  this  occasion,  that  I  repeated  my  visit,  a  few  days  after,  with  a  dear  compan- 
ion whose  sympathies,  I  knew,  would  be  even  more  in  unison  than  my  own, 
with  all  that  had  excited  my  admiration.  We  were  present  at  the  ordinary 
evening  prayer  ia  the  chapel,  and  shared  with  the  boys  their  customary  eve- 
ning raeaL  Evening  prayer  was  introduced,  and  was  complete  in  its  choral 
forms;  and  in  all  those  studied  tokens  of  deference  and  req>ect  for  age  and 
office,  whjdi  enter  ao  deeply  into  the  genius  and  spirit  of  all  the  training  of  the 
young  in  England;  and  which  stands  in  such  striking  oontrast  with  the  irrev- 
erence and  insubordination  of  the  yoong  people  of  AmftrirHi. 

On  this  occasion  we  had  more  ample  opportunity  to  eTamine  and  admire  the 
antique  bureaux,  wardrobes,  tables  desks  and  chain,  which  all  Europe  had 
been  constramed  to  give  up,  to  meet  the  cravings  of  our  insatiable  virtuoso ;  to 
converse  with  his  gifted  and  accomplished  sister,  (not  the  authoress^  at  this  time 
she  was  in  some  other  part  of  England;)  and  to  hear  them  expatiate  upon  their 
fevorite  ideas  with  regard  to  the  training  of  the  young.    Ideas  do  not  so  prop- 
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6i^bek»igtotitti^thoBamtiTeportioiiofinjIetter;  bat  as  thai  is  now  prett]^ 
well  exhausted,  perhaps  I  might  as  well  pass  on,  at  once,  to  the  discnssioii  <^ 
some  of  those  ideas,  and  the  obtrusion  of  some  of  m^  own  comments. 

As  nearly  as  I  oonld  jadge,  Mr.  Bewail  has  arrived  at  a  yerj  happy  solotioQ 
of  his  main  problem,  -vigor  and  manliness,  devoid  of  roughness,  on  the  fdaj- 
groimds,  in  suiBcient  harmony  with  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  true  culture  and 
refinement  of  manners,  in  all  other  places.  In  most  American  schools  and  ool* 
leges,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  an  almost  equal  want  of  both  of  these  high  qual- 
ities ;  there  is  a  neglect  of  athletic  games  approaching  but  too  nearly  a  hizurioas 
effeminacy ;  and  yet  a  still  gpi^eater  neglect  of  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  fitf* 
more  disagreeable  than  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  play-ground.  The  combina- 
tion of  manly  vigor,  on  the  one  hand,  with  scrupulous  deanlineas  of  person,  and 
tme  gentleness  and  refinement  of  manners,  on  the  other,  is  a  point  of  attain- 
ment in  a  boys*  school  as  difficult  as  it  is  desirable. 

The  question  of  Christian  culture  and  religious  training,  is  fitf  more  complex 
and  difficult.  As  fiur  as  I  was  witness  of  the  prooesB  and  the  apparent  results 
at  Radleig^  I  might  have  more  to  say  than  oould  be  embraced  in  mimy  letters 
lilEe  this.  The  mere  analysis  might  run  somewhat  in  this  way :  The  influenoo 
of  virtualism,  measured  by  its  amount  and  its  fiequency;  and  the  effect  of  very 
oonoentrated  educational  Christianity,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  intense 
and  tiie  unoptionaL 

Of  the  former,  to  my  taste,  I  must  confess  there  was  rather  too  much ;  cer- 
tainly too  much  for  America.  But  with  the  calmer  and  more  sedate  tempera- 
ment of  the  English,  and  with  their  tastes  and  habits,  I  should  be  slow  to  af- 
firm that  there  was  too  much  fi>r  them.  And  any  where  it  must  exert  a  pow- 
eifiil  influence  in  the  right  direction,  quieting  the  nervousness  of  the  youthfiil 
temperament,  and  making  a  decent  external  reverence  for  sacred  things,  habitu- 
al. Overmuch  of  this  would  endanger  a  reaction.  The  heads  of  such  estab- 
Hshments  can  judge  better  than  we,  whether  such  reaction  is  common.  Upon 
the  other  question  I  will  not  venture  to  enter.  Of  hundreds  <^  young  men  at 
Radleigh,  carefiilly  trained  for  confirmation,  how  many  more  finally  make  ship- 
wreck of  their  profession,  than  of  a  Uke  number  in  our  American  colleges,  pow- 
erfiilly  wrought  upon  in  repeated  revivals.  I  will  not  even  pretend  to  conjec- 
ture. The  application  of  one  test  would  seem  to  be  decidedly  fevorable  to  the 
Rngtish  practice— more  professional  men  in  England  are  decidedly  religious, 
than  in  America ;  and  their  piety  is  of  a  decidedly  more  hardy  and  practical  type. 
For  my  own  part,  I  could  earnestly  wish  that  there  were  in  aU  our  schools  and  col- 
legos,  in  both  countries,  a  better  and  larger  admixture  of  both  elements.  In 
each  country,  one  is  greatly  in  excess;  and  for  that  reason,  a  person  like  my- 
sri(  educated  under  the  undue  influence  of  the  one,  can  hardly  be  looked  upon 
as  an  impartial  judge  of  the  value  of  the  other;  though  I  am  firee  to  confess 
that  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great  evils  under  which  we 
labor  in  the  West  and  South-west,  for  lack  of  more  of  the  ritual  and  education- 
al element  Perhaps  I  should  the  leas  deplore  it,  if  there  were  more  of  the  di- 
rect, personal  and  educational,  which,  at  tunes  have  reached  the  hearts  of  young 
men  in  our  Eastern  colleges.  The  effect  of  the  absence  of  both,  is  deplorable 
in  the  extreme. 

The  reader,  fix>m  the  general  tone  of  admiration  pervading  this  narrative^  may, 
perhaps,  too  readily  infer  that  I  entirely  approved  of  eveiy  thing  I  saw.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  underatood  as  altogether  censuring  some  things  wluch  did  not 
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strike  me  80  favorably ;  for  the  reason  that  I  feel  myBelf  to  be  a  very  poor  judge^ 
indeed,  of  what  is  altogether  suitable  and  desirable,  for  just  such  an  effort,  for 
Jnst  such  a  class  of  sodoty,  in  just  such  a  country  as  England,  in  precisely  this 
age  of  the  world.  But  I  am  yery  free  to  repeat  what  I  heard  from  several  of 
the  warmest  friends  of  this  enterprise,  that,  perhaps  the  energetic  Warden,  was 
a  little  too  much  of  a  virtuoso,  and  had  carried  mere  matters  of  taste  to  a  rath- 
er fanciiul,  and  very  costly  extreme. 

I  liked  the  surplices  and  the  church  responses ;  and  was  particularly  stnick 
with  grace  at  meals,  in  Latin,  with  a  common,  deep-toned,  choral  response; 
but  I  certainly  thought  that  the  crosier  might,  have  been  dispensed  with ;  and 
gravely  doubt  whether  so  long  a  service,  morning  and  evening,  in  chapel,  as  the 
regular  church  service,  can  be  for  the  good  of  edifying.  I  would  vastly  prefer 
a  service  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  choral  and  responses,  with  brief  Psalter, 
and  one  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  to  any  longer  services. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that,  like  most  private  enterprises  of  its  kind,  Radleigh 
has  had  great  pecuniary  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Its  projector  ventured 
much  in  it,  and  induced  several  of  his  friends  to  join  with  him ;  thinking  to  de- 
volve the  laboring  oar  upon  others.  But,  with  extreme  reluctance,  he  was  con- 
strained to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  to  identify  himself  with  it,  as  his  life  object 
It  now  has  its  full  number,  and  should  it  continue  to  have  for  a  few  years  long- 
er, and  to  deserve  the  measure  of  approbation  from  its  distinguished  patrons 
which  it  now  enjoys,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  complete  success. 

By  two  of  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Warden,  I  was  profoundly  impressed  that, 
to  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise,  it  is  not  enough  that  all  the  officers  should 
be  Christians, — ^they  must  also  be  Christian  gentlemen.  In  other  words,  not 
their  principles  only  will  bo  severely  tried,  but  their  nerves  and  their  equina- 
mity  t  They  must  not  only  be  ready  always  to  do  right,  but  to  exercise  bound- 
less kindness  and  infinite  forbearance  i 

And  so,  again  he  added:  we  are  called  upon  continually  to  fall  back  upon 
first  principles ;  we  must  be  ready  to  toil  and  suffer,  not  for  wealth,  nor  for 
lame;  nor  to  perfect  a  project,  or  realize  an  idea^  or  to  carry  a  point;  but  the 
one,  animating  motive  must  bo,  or  we  shall  utterly  fiul,  love  for  Christ,  and 
love  for  the  precious  souls  of  young  people,  for  whom  Christ  died. 

B.  B.  Smith, 

Bishop  of  Kentucky. 

Foundaiion  Schools  of  England. — Of  the  endowed  Public  Schools, — "  the  most 
English  Institutions  of  England,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  London  Times, — ow 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  Alfred ;  ten  were  founded  before,  and  three  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL ;  one  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III. ;  twelve  in  that  of  Henry  VII. ; 
forty-nine  in  that  of  Henry  VIII. ;  forty-four  in  that  of  Edward  VI. ;  twelve  in 
that  of  Mary;  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  that  of  Elizabeth;  forty-eight  in  that 
of  James  I. ;  twenty-eight  in  that  of  Charles  I. ;  sixteen  in  that  of  Cromwell ; 
tliirty-six  in  that  of  Charles  II.  We  propose  to  give  the  history  and  internal 
economy  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  of  these  schoola^^-of  Eton,  Winchea- 
ter,  Rugby,  Christ  Hospital,  &c. 
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HZLITART  KDUOATIOH. 

Toe  following  aooount  of  the  institatioiis  for  military  education  in  Kngland 
ia  abridged  from  an  article  in  Blackwood't  Magamie  for  November,  1868 : 

There  exist  in  this  country  three  military  seminaries — ^the  Boyal  Mili- 
tary Aoidemy  at  Woolwich,  where  youths  are  educated  for  senrice  in  the 
Artillery  and  Engineen ;  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandharst,  where 
cadets  are  prepared  for  the  Infimtry  and  Cavalry ;  and  the  HonoraUe  East 
India  Company's  Military  School  at  Addisoombe,  which  educates  nmulta- 
neously  for  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  In£mtry  services  of  the  three 
Presidencies.  Supplementary  to  these  are  the  School  of  Practical  Instruction 
ai  Chatham,  where  passed  cadets  from  Woolwich  and  Addiscombe  leam 
pmctical  engineering ;  and  the  senior  department  at  Sandhoist,  supposed  to 
be  a  Staff  school,  into  which  ofiloers  of  infimtry  and  cavalry  are,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  admitted. 

I.  The  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  came  into  existence  in  the  year 
1741 .  It  was  created  by  George  II. ,  to  supply  a  want  under  which  the  EngllA 
army  then  suffered,  by  giving  some  instructions  in  matten  connected  with 
their  respective  arts  to  officers  and  men  who  served  in  the  Artillery  and  in 
the  Engineers.  Its  beginnings  were  of  the  humblest  imaginable  order.  A 
single  room  in  a  house  at  Woolwich,  where  the  Board  of  Ordnance  used 
oooasionally  to  assemble,  was  set  apart  by  Government  as  a  hall  of  study  ; 
and  two  masters  were  appointed  to  give  lectures  by  rotation,  during  four 
consecutive  hours,  in  three  days  of  every  week.  At  first  only  the  officers 
of  the  single  battalion  composing  the  English  Artillery  and  of  the  corps  of 
EagineeTs  were  required  to  attend.  "Bf  and  by  the  room  was  thrown  open 
to  the  non-commissioned  offioers  and  privates  also,  and  ev^ituaily  the 
cadets,  of  whom  five  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  strexigth  of  eac^  company 
of  Artillery,  repaired  thither  in  like  manner.  But  the  cadets  being  the  sons 
of  the  officers  of  the  corps,  as  they  neither  dressed  In  uniform,  nor  were 
under  any  military  control,  proved  very  difficult  to  manage  ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty led  to  a  great  chaii^e  as  well  in  their  condition  as  in  that  of  the 
Academy  itself. 

In  the  year  1744  the  cadets  were,  for  the  first  time,  clothed  in  uniform, 
and  collected  into  a  distinct  company.  IVo  officers,  with  a  drum-major, 
undertook  the  management  of  them  *,  and  the  arrangement  worked,  or  vraa 
supposed  to  work,  so  satisfactorily,  that  by  little  and  little,  as  the  regiment 
nnlarged  itself,  the  numbers  Composing  the  Cadet  Company  were  increased 
also.  In  1782  they  had  grown  from  twenty  to  sixty  ;  in  1798  to  a  hundred ; 
after  which  steps  were  taken  to  lodge  and  board,  as  well  as  to  educate  and 
drill  them,  apart  from  the  residences  of  their  fathers.  Hence,  after  trying 
for  a  while  to  accommodate  some  in  a  separate  barrack,  while  others  were 
billeted  on  private  persons  at  a  payment  of  2s.  a  day  per  head,  the  pile 
which  now  attracts  the  attention  of  the  passer-by  on  Woolwich  Common 
was  erected.  And  by  the  addition  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  whole 
host  of  officers  and  professors,  it  grew  into  the  sort  of  establishment  which 
is  fiBimiliar  to  most  of  us.  In  1806  the  staff  of  officers  and  teachers  appointed 
to  the  Cadet  Company  consisted  of — 

I.  Lientesftnt-Governor :  9.  Inspeotor;  8.  Professor  of  MftthemaUcs;  4  Profeesor  of 
Portlflcatf on ;  5.  Mathematical  Master;  0.  Artthmotical  do.;  7.  French  da;  8.  Fortlflcation 
do. ;  U.  Laiid5<*ape-draw1nfr  do. ;  ifl.  Fitrnre-draving  da  ;  11.  Second  FreDoh  da ;  12.  FeaoiDg 
4u. ;  18.  Dancing  do. ;  14.  Firat  Modeller ;  15w  Second  do. :  16.  Clerk. 

In  1829  the  fencing  and  dancing  masters  were  discontinued,  and  a 
chemical  lecturer  ap|vniit«d.  In  1886  three  new  mastei-s  were  added ;  and 
in  1867  the  staff  stoo<l  thus : 

MUMary.^K  Oovemor ;  one  Second  Captain,  eommandtng;  one  da  for  Practical  Ctaas; 
four  First- Lieu tenan ta ;  one  Quartermaster;  one  8taff>8ergcant ;  seven  Drill<Sergeaota; 
one  Paymaster's  Clerk ;  one  Assistant  do. ;  Servants. 

Oivilor  31ueational.-^k  Chaplain  ;  Inspector— a  Lieut-Colonel  of  Artillery ;  Assistant 
do.— M^jur,  R.  K. ;  Profensor  of  Fortification— Lleut-Col.,  R.  E. ;  two  Assistants— Seonnd 
(Captains;  Professor  of  Mathematiea :  seven  Mnthematiral  Masters;  Master  of  Descriptive 
Geometry ;  Master  for  Geometrical  Drawlnc :  Drawing-Master  for  Landscape ;  Second  do. : 
Mnster  for  Military  Plan-Druwlng— Brovet-Major,  R.  A. ;  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Field 
TTorks— CapUin,  B.K.;  Assistant  do.— CapUin,  R.  A. ;  Instructor  in  Practical  AnIMery— 
Second  Captain,  R.  A. ;  Asaistaot  da— Second  Captain,  R.  A. ;  four  French  Masters ;  four 


Oennan  do. ;  Maiter  for  Hlttovy  aod  Qoofraphy;  Lcctnrtr  In  Chamlsfcrx;  Aaslstent  to  do. : 
Itectorur  io  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  Lecturer  In  PractScal  Mechanical  MHohinery,  ana 
MetAllnrgy ;  Lectarer  In  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy;  Clerk ;  First  A8»istant  d<K— 
a  Serseant;  Second  do.— Bouibaraler ;  one  Drill-Sergeant— Practical  Class;  Modeller, 
ModeiUng  Smith,  Servaota,  Ao. 

Admittance  to  the  Academy  was,  till  very  lately,  obtained  only  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Master-Oeneral  of  the  Ordnance.  There  was  a  prelim- 
inary examination,  i-t  i«  true ;  but  this  all  except  the  dullest  might  calculate 
on  passing,  and  the  ages  of  entrance  ranged  between  fourteen  and  sixteen. 
In  1886  the  minimum  age  was  raised  to  fifteen,  the  maximum  to  seventeen ; 
while  candidates  were  called  up  to  compete  for  admission  in  the  proportion 
of  four  youths  for  every  three  vacancies,  llie  arrangement  did  ncSb  avail 
to  produce  any  radical  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  institution.  The  prelim* 
i&ary  examination  still  proved  to  be  a  **  pass,"  and  no  more ;  and  so  it  con* 
tinned  till  those  political  views  obtained  the  ascendant  which  abolidied 
altogether  the  office  of  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance^  and  gave  m 
in  their  place  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department. 

Occasions  had  arisen,  even  under  the  old  regime,  when  young  men  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Artillery  under  what  may  be  called 
exceptional  conditions.  During  the  pressure  of  the  g^reat  war  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  the  demand  for  officers  became  at  one  time  so  uigent,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  dispense  with  a  regular  aouiemical  education,  and 
to  give  commissions  to  candidates  who  were  pronounced  by  competent 
examiners  sufficiently  conversant  with  mathematics  and  phyaoil  science  to 
enter  upon  the  practical  duties  of  their  profession.  Lord  Immure,  taking 
advantage  of  the  precedent  thus  futnished,  threw  open  Artillery  commis- 
sions in  1856,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to  treat  admission  into  the 
Boyal  Military  Academy  as  a  prize  for  which  the  youth  of  the  United  King- 
dom may  freely  compete. 

The  subjects  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  Boyal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  not  less  than  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  and  the  text-books 
to  be  used,  have  hitherto  been  prescribed  to  the  most  minute  particular  by 
regulation,  lliey  embrace  Mathematics,  Fortification,  Descriptive  Geom' 
etiy,  French,  German,  Plan-Drawing,  Geometrical  Drawing,  Landscape 
Drawing,  History  and  Geography ;  to  which,  during  his  continuance  in 
what  are  called  the  *'  theoretical  clajses,"  the  attention  of  the  cadet  is  con- 
fined. When  he  enters  the  **  practical  class,"  the  student  is  instructed,  over 
and  above,  in  Practical  Artillery,  Surveying  and  Field- Works,  and  attends 
lectures  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  As  many  as 
five  years  may  be  spent  by  a  young  man  in  going  over  this  course — vis.,  four 
years  in  the  **  theoretical,"  and  one  year  in  the  **  practical"  class — though 
the  average  period  of  actual  residence  does  not  appear  to  exceed  two  years 
and  a  half  or  three  years.  There  are  periodical  examinations  at  the  end  of 
every  half-year,  the  second  of  which,  by  its  results,  determines  whether  the 
young  man  shall  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  a  commission,  or  be  removed  from 
the  Academy. 

The  moral  tone  of  this  military  college  has  never,  we  regret  to  say,  been 
of  a  very  high  order.  Excellent  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the 
ability  of  the  professors  and  teachers  ap[)ointed  to  instruct  admits  of  no 
question.  Yet  few  right-minded  officers  look  back  upon  the  years  spent  in 
the  cadet  barracks  except  with  disgust.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  account 
for  the  circumstance.  Long  after  Continental  nations  had  seen  the  absur- 
dity of  pressing  upon  boys  the  sort  of  training  which  belongs  to  men,  wo 
refused  to  be  guided  by  their  experience,  and  persisted,  both  at  Woolwich 
and  elsewhere,  in  our  endeavor  to  accomplish  an  impossibility.  **  Boys  of 
fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,"  says  a  very  high  authority  on  this  subject, 
**  require  much  personal  supervision  in  order  to  form  their  characters,  which 
young  officers,  verv  often  appointed  without  any  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  tempers  and  habits,  cannot  be  expected  to  bestow.  Such  officers  may 
indeed  be  able  to  superintend  drill,  but  not  moral  training.  Barely  do  they 
draw  the  cadets  towards  them,  and  become  their  advisers ;  more  frequency 
repel  them  by  a  harsh  dictatorial  manner,  the  cadet  being  in  their  eyes  a 
soldier.  Inhere  has  been  also,  during  all  the  time  I  have  known  the 
Vcodemy,  great  inconsistoncy  in  treating  the  cadets.    Honor  is  constantly 
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Ulked  of,  and  yet  doubts  as  to  their  truthfolnaM  are  not  unfreqiwatlj 
expressed.  I  have  heard  even  the  lie  giren  in  rough  and  emphatic  terms. 
Confidence  is  professedly  pUced,  and  yet  offences  are  found  oot  in  a  way 
that  shoirs  that  no  confidence  existed.  Hence  a  contest  arises  between  the 
officer  and  cadet,  and  the  latter  becomes  tncky  and  diangenuona." 

In  these  emphatic  words  Colonel  Portlock  has  struck  at  the  root  of  most 
of  the  evil  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  heretofore  combated  without  suooesa, 
in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  WluUever  is  wanting  in  the 
morale  of  that  establishment,  it  owes  to  the  original  sin  of  its  constitution. 
We  know  how  to  deal  with  bojrs  so  long  as  we  recognize  their  boyhood,  even 
while  appealing  to  the  point  of  honor  among  them.  But  we  no  sooner 
dress  them  up  in  uniform,  and  affect  to  treat  them  as  soldiers,  than  we  lose 
all  moral  control  over  them.  They  smoke,  drink,  swear,  and  fall  into  other 
vices,  not  because  they  are  overcome  by  any  irresistible  temptation,  but 
because  they  look  upon  such  acts  as  tokens  of  manhood.  And  the  corporals, 
who  report  readily  enough  for  insubordination,  and  the  officers,  who  punish 
for  what  they  call  military  offences,  take  little  heed  of  worse  things ;  partly 
because,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  are  scarcely  criminal ;  partly 
because,  not  being  regarded  as  such,  they  are  seldom  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  superior  authorities.  How  a  seminary  so  conducted  and  so 
managed  should  have  given  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  a  body  of  officen 
distinguished,  as  those  of  both  aims  unqaestionably  are  for  talent,  intelli^ 
gence,  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  would  be  inexplicable,  were  not  the  fact 
well  known,  that  one  of  the  firet  lessons  taught  to  the  young  lieutenant, 
after  quitting  the  Academy,  is  to  throw  off  the  habits  which  he  had  con- 
tracted there,  and  to  adopt  the  high  moral  tone  and  excellent  habits  of  his 
regiment. 

It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  provide  a  palliative  for  this  admitted  evil, 
partly  to  encourage  in  our  young  Artillery  officers  the  habit  of  sustuned 
Btady,  that  they  were  required,  by  a  recent  regulation,  '*  to  place  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  a  director  of  studies  for  half  a  year  after  obtaining  thdr 
commissions.  Meanwhile  cadets  who  are  appointed  to  the  Engineera  pro- 
ceed to  the  training-school  for  that  arm  at  Chatham ;  where  they  go  through 
a  somewhat  careful  course  of  surveying,  and  are  instructed  less  elaborately 
in  architecture,  civil  as  well  as  military,  and  in  mining,  sapping,  pontoon- 
ing,  and  so  forth.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  reach  their  new  field  of  instraction  over  and  above 
well  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Woolwich 
system  is  by  these  gentlemen  condemned  in  terms  as  decided  as  is  consistent 
with  good  breeding. 

II.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1804  that  the  propriety  of  training  young  men 
in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  for  the  service  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  seems  to 
have  occurr^  to  any  statesman  or  soldier  in  this  country.  Appointments 
to  both  arms  took  place  for  a  time  by  purchase  only,  and  by  and  by.  when 
the  numbers  of  the  rank  and  file  incres^ed,  through  the  weight  of  influence, 
personal,  political,  or  social.  Moreover,  when  the  pressure  of  the  great 
war  was  at  its  height,  a  third  door  of  entrance  to  military  rank  was  opened, 
and  euHigncies  and  captaincies,  and  even  lieutenant-colonelcies,  became  the 
prise  of  private  gentlemen  who  were  able  to  bring  certain  fixed  contingents 
of  able-bodied  men  under  the  royal  standard.  So  far  as  the  candidates  for 
commissions  themselves  were  concerned,  however,  the  same  even-handed 
Justice  was  meted  out  to  all.  Nobody  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether 
the  candidates  were  qualified  morally,  intellectually,  or  physically.  He 
might  be  a  pimp  and  blockhead,  or  lame,  or  deaf,  or  blind  ;  but  so  long  as 
his  patron  had  the  ear  of  the  GK>vemment,  or  the  men  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  able  to  pass  muster,  his  commission,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  secure. 

Tlie  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  consisted  at  first,  as  it  still  consists,  of 
two  departments — one,  called  the  Junior  Department,  for  cadets — the  other, 
the  Senior  Department,  for  officers  desirous  of  qualifying  for  the  Staff.  But 
it  had,  in  its  original  constitution,  this  marked  advantage  over  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  since  been  effected,  that  whereas  now  cadets  and  officers 
occupy  portions  of  the  same  range  of  buildings,  and  come  under  the  Instruo- 
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tioa  of  the  same  profesBon,  they  were,  in  1804  placed,  the  one  at  liarlov, 
the  other  at  Highwickam--each  claas  of  students  having  its  own  teacheis, 
though  hoth  were  subject  to  the  control  and  management  of  the  same 
military  administration. 

As  first  constituted,  the  junior  department  afforded  both  an  asylum  and 
a  place  of  education  for  the  sons  of  officers  exclusively.  -  Youths  once 
admitted  ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  their  friends,  except  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  travelling ;  they  were  housed,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  But  no  sooner  was  the  great  war  ended  than  Parliament 
liegan  to  slacken  in  its  gratitude  to  the  army,  and  by  little  and  little  the 
grants  for  military  education  fell  off,  till  in  the  end  they  ceased  altogether. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  numbers  of  persons  seeking  education  at 
the  Military  College  fell  off  in  like  manner.  And  now  the  junior  depart- 
ment exhibits  a  muster-roll  of  180  cadets  only,  while  the  strength  of  the 
senior  department  has  dwindled  to  nine  individuals.  To  be  sure,  other 
causes  than  the  withdrawal  of  public  support  from  the  institution  have 
operated  to  produce  this  latter  result.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  forty 
years  ago,  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst  is  certainly  no  Staff  school 
now.  Indeed,  the  only  science  effectively  taught  there  seems  to  be  math- 
ematics; and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  the  army  abounds  with 
officers  who  have  passed  through  that  school,  and  taken  high  honors,  the 
Instances  are  rare  in  which  Staff  appointments  have  taXlen  to  the  lot  of  any 
of  them. 

Lads  are  admitted  into  the  junior  department  at  Sandhurst  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen.  The  preliminary  examination  is  of  the  most 
trivial  kind,  and  the  instruction  communicated  is,  for  half  the  course,  that 
of  a  common  school  not  of  the  highest  order.  No  doubt  each  youth  may, 
if  he  be  disposed,  master  more  than  the  elements  of  a  good  deal  of  science ; 
for  over  and  above  physical  geography  and  history,  instruction  is  g^ven  in 
practical  astronomy,  dynamics,  and  statics,  practical  mechanics,  co-ordinate 
geometry,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  trigonometry  and  mensu- 
ration, Euclid's  Geometry,  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses,  practical  field- 
fortification,  course  of  military  surveying,  the  lAtin,  French,  and  German 
languages.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  study,  nor 
any  Inducement,  unless  the  youth  aspire  to  win  for  himself  a  commission 
without  purchase. 

III.  The  Hon.  East  India  Company's  College  at  Addiscombe  approaches 
nearer  in  its  constitution  and  objects  to  what  a  military  school  ought  to  be, 
than  any  other  of  which  we  can  boast  in  this  country.  It  came  into  existence 
in  1818,  previously  to  which  date  the  Directors  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  Woolwich,  for  instruction,  youths  to  whom  they  had  given  cadetships  in 
the  Company's  Artillery  and  Engineers.  When  first  founded,  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  place  of  training  exclusively  for  these  young  gentlemen  ;  but 
the  benefits  derived  from  it  became  so  obvious  and  so  great  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  gradually  enlarged  its  views,  and  now  young  men  are  educated 
at  Addiscombe  not  only  for  the  Company's  Artillery  and  Engineers,  but  for 
their  infantry  also.  And  herein  it  is  that  the  Directors  have  mixed  up  evil 
with  good.  They  consider  an  Engineer  cadetship  as  their  great  prize,  and 
next  to  that  a  cadetship  of  Artillery ;  and  they  select  for  these  appoint- 
ments, not  the  youths  who  may  have  exhibited  special  talents  for  either 
arm,  but  the  best  men,  or  the  men  reported  as  generally  best,  of  their 
batch.  The  consequence  is,  that  to  the  infantry — for  good  service  in  which 
talent  is  as  much  required  as  for  either  the  Artillery  or  Engineers — the  idlers 
of  the  College  are  appointed,  while  many  a  clever  lad,  who  would  have  shone 
as  an  infantry  officer,  becomes  an  indifferent  engineer  or  gunner,  simply 
because  he  has  been  posted  to  an  arm  for  the  practical  operation  of  which 
he  has  no  genius. 

In  all  other  respects  the  Military  School  at  Addiscombe  may  be  fairly  said 
to  surpass  both  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  In  the  first  place,  youths  enter 
there  almost  invariably  at  a  more  mature  age.  Though  eli^ble  for  admis- 
non  after  completing  their  fifteenth  year,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  come  up  for 
examination  till  after  they  have  turned  seventeen.  In  the  next  place,  the 
«»ntrance  examination  is  more  severe  than  either  at  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  t 
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and  in  the  third  and  last  place— and  tbU  is  the  most  important  oondlticm  of 
the  whole — cadetB  must  complete  their  course  at  Addiscombe  in  two  years, 
vnless  for  special  reasons,  such  as  sickness,  they  be  allowed  to  prolong  their 
stay  one  half-year  more.  Now,  lads  may  linger  on  at  Woolwich  foar,  and 
even  five  years,  gaining  this  remarkable  advantage  from  their  stupidity, 
that  when  forced  to  compete  at  last  for  choice  between  Artillery  and  Engi> 
neers,  they  compete  with  youths  who  may  have  had  but  two  years*  training. 
And  at  Sandhurst,  the  course  which  nominally  covers  four  yeans,  may,  if 
the  youth  have  interest  at  headquarters,  be  completed,  as  &r  as  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  commission  completes  it,  in  four  months. 

The  general  education  given  at  Addiscombe  is  certainly  not  inferior  to 
that  which  the  cadets  receive  either  at  Woolwich  or  at  Sandhurst.  It  em- 
braces, indeed,  almost  entirely  the  same  subjects  which  are  set  down  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  others — ^including  lectores  in  geology,  chemistry,  and 
artillery.  But  it  undeniably  falls  short  in  specialties.  Hence,  after  com- 
pleting his  course  at  Addiscombe,  the  Company's  cadet  intended  for  the 
Engineers  proceeds  to  Chatham,  where,  side  by  side  with  young  men  from 
Woolwich,  he  receives  practical  instruction  in  his  art  For  the  Artillery 
cadet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  practical  school.  like  his  oomrade 
intended  for  the  service  of  the  In&ntry,  he  proceeds  at  once  from  Addis- 
combe to  India,  and  leams  there  how  to  turn  to  account  the  theoretical 
lessons  which  have  been  communicated  to  him  at  home. 

Another  distinction  deserves  to  be  noted  between  the  constitution  of  the 
school  of  Addiscombe,  and  that  as  well  of  the  Royal  Military  College  as  of 
the  Boyal  Military  Academy  :  Though  all  alike  put  from  them  the  eleemo- 
synary element,  at  Addiscombe  alone  is  strict  impartiality  in  the  matter  of 
payments  observed,  llie  youth  who  enters  there,  whether  he  be  the  sod 
of  an  earl  or  of  a  subaltern's  widow,  must  be  provided  with  his  £100  a  year, 
besides  about  £25  more  to  cover  the  cost  of  books,  instruments,  and  uni- 
forms. Both  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  there  is  a  g^raduated  scale,  which 
exacts  more  from  a  general  officer  than  from  a  subaltern,  and  more  from  a 
civilian  than  from  either.  The  orphan  of  an  officer  dying  in  poor  drcum- 
stances  is  admitted  into  Woolwich  on  payment  of  £20  a  year.  He  pays  for 
similar  privileges  at  Sandhurst  £40.  The  son  of  a  gentleman  in  civil  life 
pajTS  in  both  cases  £125,  a  sum  more  than  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  his  own  board  and  education,  but  which  is  exacted  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  surplus  out  of  which  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  the  payments 
of  the  sons  of  officers  shall  be  made  good. 


Paufkr  Childrin. — ^The  number  of  poor  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  fifteen,  in  England  and  Wales,  on  July  1,  1856,  who  were  then 
attending  day  schools  at  the  cost  of  their  parents  or  relatives,  was  58,243 ; 
at  the  cost  of  the  poor-rates  8,986  ;  at  the  cost  of  other  parties,  compre- 
hending charity  and  free  schools,  89.857  ;  total  102,086.  The  total  number 
of  children  not  attending  any  day  school  at  the  same  period  was  58.484. 
llie  number  of  children  at  work  was  then  85,827,  of  whom  10  were  between 
three  and  four,  and  9  between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  after  which  the 
number  for  each  year  of  age  increases  rapidly. 

SoHoois  IN  Bubal  Disraicn. — Under  the  Minute  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  April,  1858,  for  promoting  voluntary  assessments  towards  building 
schools  in  places  not  incorporate,  nor  containing  more  than  5,000  inhab- 
itants, there  haye  been  established  (up  to  December  31,  1856,)  351  schools 
at  a  total  cost  of  £211,502,  of  which  £116,191  were  raised  by  local  rates, 
£17, 142  by  subscriptions,  and  £78,169  were  contributed  from  the  parliament- 
ary grant. 

WoRKHousB  ScHOois. — lu  the  half-year  ending  Lsdy-day,  1856,  the 
average  number  of  children  attending  workhouse  and  district  schools  was 
87,814,  of  whom  19,114  were  boys,  and  18,700  girls;  9,804  boys  and 
10,376  girls  were  under  10  years  of  age,  and  9,210  boys  and  8,824  girls  wers 
above  that  age. 
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Earlj  ID  1857)  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Canon  MoBclej,  of  Bristol,  aa 
Educational  Conference  was  projected : — (L)  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
evil  of  the  insufficient  ashool  attendance  of  the  ehHdros  of  the  working 
olaases ;  and  (2 )  To  consider  the  question  of  rented  j.  To  admit  of  foil  lati- 
tude of  Buggestlon  and  discussion,  it  was  determined  to  adopt  a  course  of 
proceeding  which  liad  proved  eminently  sncceflsfUl  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of 
the  National  Refbrmatory  Union^ — ^vis.,  to  inaugnraile  the  prooeedings  by  a 
public  meeting;  then  to  employ  a  day  in  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers  in  sections  (on  the  plan  of  the  British  Association) ;  and  to  wind  i^ 
with  another  public  meeting,  at  wliich  the  results  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
aeotions  should  be  disonflsed,  and  RBoliktions,  founded  thereon,  sabmittedand 
decided  upon. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  with  the  deep  interest  which  ha 
always  shows  in  matters  of  social  improvement,  graciously  consented  to  be 
nominated  President  of  the  Conference. 

•    The  Conference  was  accordingly  held  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  of  June, 
1857.    His  Royal  Highness,  in  introducing  the  business,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen,  we  iiave  met  to4ay  in  the  sacred  cause  of  edocation — of 
national  education.  This  word,  which  means  no  less  than  the  moral  and 
intellectual  developmeot  of  the  rising  generation,  and  therefore  the  national 
welfare,  is  well  calculated  to  engross  our  minds,  and  opens  a  question  worthy 
ni  a  nation's  deepest  interest  and  most  anxiouB  consideration.  GenUemen, 
the  nation  is  alive  to  its  importance,  and  our  presence  here  to-day  gives  fa^ 
ther  evidenoe,  if  such  evidenoe  were  needed,  of  its  anxiety  to  give  it  that 
consideration.  Looking  to  former  times,  we  iind  that  our  fore&thers,  witli 
their  wonted  piety  and  paternal  care,  had  established  a  system  of  national 
education  based  upon  the  parish  organization,  and  forming  part  of  pariah 
life,  which  met  the  wants  of  their  day,  and  had  in  it  a  certain  unit^  and  com- 
pleteness  wiileh  we  may  well  envy  at  the  present  mcment.  But  m  the  pn>- 
floress  of  time  our  wants  have  outstripped  that  system,  and  the  condition  of 
tJie  country  has  so  complete^  changed,  even  within  these  last  fifty  yesn^ 
that  the  old  parochlid  dlvi^on  is  no  longer  adequate  for  the  present  popslfr- 
tion,  which  has  increased,  during  that  period,  in  England  and  Wales,  from 
nine  millions  to  eighteen  millions  in  round  numbers ,  and  where  there  for* 
merly  existed  comparatively  small  towns  and  villages,  we  now  see  ndghtT 
dtios  Hke  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Hull,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  others,  witn 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  spriuf^ng  up  almost  aa  it  were  by  enchantment : 
London  having  increased  to  nearly  two  and  a  half  ndllions  of  souls,  and  the 
ftntoiy  district  of  Lancashire  alone  having  aggregated  a  population  of  nearly 
three  millions  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  This  change  could  not  escape 
the  watohfol  eye  of  a  patriotic  puUio ;  but  how  to  provide  the  means  of 
satisfying  the  new  wants  could  not  be  a  matter  of  eaey  solution. 

While  seal  for  the  public  good,  a  Ibrvent  religious  spirit,  and  true  philan- 
thropy are  qualities  eminently  distinguishing  our  countrymen,  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  an  aversion  to  being  controled  bv  the  power  of  the  State  in 
matters  nearest  to  their  hearts,  are  feelings  which  will  always  most  power- 
folly  influence  them  in  action.  Thus  the  common  ol^ect  has  been  contem- 
plated from  the  most  different  points  of  view,  and  pursued  upon  often 
antagonistic  principles.  Some  have  sought  the  aid  of  government,  others 
that  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong ;  some  have  declared  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  elementary  instmotion  for  the  people  at  large ; 
others  have  seen  in  State  interference  a  check  to  the  montaneous  ezertiona 
of  the  people  themselves,  and  an  interference  with  sel^govemment.  Some, 
again,  have  advocated  a  plan  of  compulaofy  education,  based  npoa  looal 
self-govemment,  and  others  the  voluntary  ^tem  in  its  widest  development 
WhlEs  these  have  been  loiBe  of  tha  political  solvectB  of  dUferanoe^  those  In 
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tbe  religious  field  haye  not  been  less  marked  and  potent  We  find  on  tb« 
one  hand  the  wish  to  see  secnlar  and  religious  instruction  separated,  and  the 
farmer  recognized  as  an  innate  and  inherent  right  to  which  each  member  of 
society  has  a  claim,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  him  if  he  refbaaa  to 
take  flJong  with  it  the  inculcation  of  a  particular  dogma  to  which  he  olQeeto 
as  nnsound ;  while  we  see  on  tiie  other  hand  the  doctrine  asserted  that  no 
education  can  be  sound  which. does  not  rest  on  religious  instruction,  and  tliat 
religious  truth  is  too  sacred  to  be  modified  and  tampered  with,  even  in  the 
minutest  deductions,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  a  general  agreement  (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen,  if  these  difi'erences  were  to  have  been  discmwed  here  to-daj.  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  respond  to  your  invitation  to  take  the  ehair, 
as  I  should  have  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the  position  which  I  occupy, 
and  with  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  Queen  and  the  country  at  larse. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  see  those  here  before  me  who  have  taken  a  leading  part  In 
these  important  disousdons,  and  I  am  happy  to  meet  them  upon  a  nentral 
ground — (loud  cheers) — happy  to  find  that  there  is  a  neutral  ground  upon 
which  their  varied  talents  and  abilities  can  be  In^ught  to  bear  in  commoiuon 
upon  the  common  object,  and  proud  and  grateftil  to  them  that  they  should 
have  allowed  me  to  preside  qver  them  for  the  purpose  of  working  together  in 
the  common  vineyard.  (Cheers )  I  feel  certain  that  the  greatest  benefit 
must  arise  to  the  cause  we  have  all  so  much  at  heart  by  the  mere  free 
exchange  of  your  thoughts  and  various  experience. . 

Ton  mar  well  bo  proud,  gentlemen,  of  the  results  hitherto  achieved  by 
your  moral  efforts,,  and  may  point  to  the  past,  that  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  while  the  population  has  doubled  itself,  the  number  of  schools, 
both  public  and  private,  has  been  multiplied  fourteen  times.  In  1801,  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales — of  public  schools,  2,876  ;  of  private  schools, 
487  ;  making  a  total  of  3,363.  In  1851  (the  year  of  the  census),  there  were 
in  Eiogland  and  Wales— of  public  schools^  15,518 :  of  private  schools,  30y5X4 ; 
making  a  total  of  46,042 ;  giving  instruction  in  all  to  2,144,378  scholars,  of 
whom  1,422,982  belong  to  the  public  schools,  and.  721,396  to  the  private 
schools.  The  rate  of  progress  is  further  illustrated  by  statistics,  which  show 
that  in  1818  the  proportion  of  day  scholars  to  tiie  population  was  one  in 
seventeen ;  in  1833,  one  in  eleven ;  and  in  1851,  one  in  eight  (Hear.)  These 
are  great  results,  although  I  hope  they  may  only  be  received  as  installmenti 
of  what  has  yet  to  be  done.  But  what  must  be  your  feelings  when  yon 
reflect  upon  the  ftct,  the  inquiry  into  which  has  brought  us  together,  that 
this  great  boon  thus  obtained  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  which  Is  neely 
dUered  to  them,  diouid  have  been  only  partially  accepted,  and  upon  the 
whole,  so  insuiBcientiy  applied,  as  to  render  its  use  almost  valueiesBT  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Wc  are  told  that  the  total  population  in  England  and  Wales  of  childreQ 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen,  being  estimated  at  4,908,696,  only 
2,046,848  attend  school  at  all,  while  2,861,848  receive  no  instruction  what- 
ever. At  the  same  time,  an  analysis  of  the  scholars,  with  reference  to  the 
time  allowed  for  their  school  tuition,  shows  that  forty-two  per  cent,  of  them 
have  been  at  school  lees  than  one  year ;  twenty-two  per  cent  during  one 
year ;  fifteen  per  cent,  two  years ;  nine  per  cent,  three  vears ;  five  per  cent, 
four  years :  four  per  cent,  five  years.  Therefore,  ont  of  the  two  millions  of 
scholars  alluded  to,  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  remain  only  two  yean 
at  school.  J  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  what  the  results  of  such  an  eduoktion 
can  be.  I  find  further,  that  of  these  two  millions  of  children  attending 
school,  only  about  600,000  are  above  the  age  of  nine.  Crcntlemen,  these  are 
startling  Ihcts,  which  render  it  evident  that  no  extension  of  the  means  of 
education  will  be  of  any  avail  unless  this  evil,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  question,  be  removed,  and  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  country  riiouM 
become  thoroughly  awake  to  its  existence  and  prepared  to  meet  it  energetic- 
ally.  To  impress  this  upon  the  public  mind  is  the  otject  of  our  conference. 
'  Public  opinion  is  the  powerfhl  lever  which  in  these  days  moves  a  people 
for  good  and  for  evil,  and  to  public  opinion  we  mnst,  themore,  appeal  if  we 
would  achieve  any  lasting  and  beneficial  result  Yon,  genttemen,  will  richly 
add  to  the  servioca  which  yon  have  ab«ady  rendered  to  tha  noblo  cause.  If 
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Toa  will  prepare  pablio  opinion  bj  yonr  inqniry  into  this  state  of  tilings,  and 
Dj  dlscoasin^  in  your  sections  the  caases  of  it,  as  well  as  the  remedies  wliieh 
m^  be  within  yoor  reach.  This  will  be  no  easy  matter,  bnt  even  if  yoor 
labors  should  not  result  in  the  adoption  of  any  immediate  practical  steps, 
Tou  will  have  done  great  good  in  preparing  for  them.  It  will  probably 
happen  that  in  tills  instance,  as  in  most  others,  the  cause  wlilch  produces  the 
evil  will  be  more  easily  detected  than  its  remedy,  and  ^et  a  just  appredation 
of  the  former  must  ever  be  the  first  and  essential  condition  for  the  discovery 
of  the  latter.  You  will  probably  trace  the  cause  to  our  social  condition, 
perhaps  to  a  state  of  ignorance  and  lethargic  indifference  on  the  suligeet 
among  the  parents  generally  ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  will,  I  suspect,  also  be 
found  to  extend  into  that  field  on  which  the  political  economist  exercises  Us 
acfcivity—I  mean  the  labor  market — demand  and  supply.  (Hear,  hear.)  To 
dissipate  that  ignorance,  and  rouse  from  that  lethargy,  may  be  difficult ;  but, 
with  the  united  and  earnest  efiforts  of  all  who  are  the  friends  of  the  working 
classes,  it  ought,  after  all,  to  be  only  a  question  of  time.  What  measures 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  other  root  of  the  evil  is  a  more  delicate 

Suestion,  and  will  require  the  nicest  care  in  handling,  for  there  you  cut  into 
le  very  quick  of  the  working  man's  condition.  His  children  are  not  only 
his  offering,  to  be  reared  for  a  future  independent  position,  but  they  coa- 
sUtnte  part  of  his  productive  power,  and  work  with  him  for  the  staff  of  life. 
The  daughters  especially  are  the  hand-midds  of  the  house,  the  assistants  of 
the  mother,  the  nurses  of  the  younger  children,  the  aged,  and  the  sick.  To 
deprive  the  laboring  family  of  their  help  would  be  almost  to  paralyze  its 
domestic  existence. .  (Hear,  hear.)  On  tne  other  hand,  carefully  collected 
statistics  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that,  while  almost  60,000  children,  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen,  are  alMent  from  school,  but  known  to  be  em- 
ployed, no  less  than  2,200,000  are  not  at  school,  whose  absence  can  not  be 
traced  to  any  ascertained  employment,  or  other  legitimate  cause.  Toa  will 
have  to  work,  then,  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  parents,  to  place 
before  them  the  irreparable  mischief  which  they  inflict  upon  those  who  are 
intrusted  to  their  care,  by  keeping  them  from  the  light  of  knowledge— to 
bring  home  to  their  conviction  that  it  is  their  doty  to  exert  themselves  for 
their  children's  education,  bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not 
only  their  most  sacred  duty,  but  also  their  highest  privilege.  Unless  they 
work  with  you,  your  work,  our  work,  will  be  vain  ;  but  you  will  not  fhil,  I 
feel  sure,  in  obtaining  their  co(5peration  if  yon  remind  them  of  their  duty  to 
their  God  and  Creator.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  boundless  goodness,  has  so  made  his  creatures 
that  the;^  should  be  happy,  and  in  his  wisdom  has  fitted  his  means  to  bis 
ends,  giving  to  all  of  them  different  qualities  and  faculties,  in  using  and 
developing  which  they  fulfill  their  destiny,  and,  running  their  uniform  coarse 
according  to  his  prescription,  they  find  that  happiness  which  he  has  intended 
for  them.  (Cheers.)  Man  alone  is  born  into  this  world  with  faculties  far 
nobler  than  the  other  creatures,  reflecting  the  image  of  Him  who  has  willed 
that  there  should  be  bsings  on«earth  to  know  and  worship  Him,  but  endowed 
with  the  power  of  self-determination,  having  reason  given  him  for  his  guide. 
He  can  develop  his  faculties,  and  obtain  that  happiness  which  is  offered  to 
him  on  earth  to  be  completed  hereafter  in  entire  union  with  Him  through 
the  mercy  of  Christ  But  he  can  also  leave  these  faculties  unimproved,  and 
miss  his  mission  on  earth.  He  will  then  sink  to  the  level  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, forfeit  happiness,  and  live  separate  from  his  God,  whom  he  did  not 
know  how  to  find.  Gentlemen,  I  say  man  has  no  right  to  do  this.  He  has 
no  right  to  throw  off  the  task  which  is  laid  upon  him  for  his  hapnineas.  It  is 
his  duty  to  fulfill  his  mission  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  but  it  is  our  duty, 
the  duty  of  those  whom  Providence  has  removed  from  this  awfhl  struggle, 
and  placed  b^ond  this  fearfhl  danger,  manfhlly,  unceasingly,  and  untiringly, 
to  aid  by  advice,  assistance,  and  example,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  who, 
without  such  aid,  must  almost  inevitably  succumb  to  the  difBoult^  of  thdr 
task.  They  will  not  cast  from  them  any  aiding  hand,  and  the  Almighfy  will 
bless  the  labors  of  those  who  work  in  his  cansa.  (His  Boyal  Highness  sat 
down  amidst  load  applanse.) 


At  the  oloae  of  this  aOdreoB,  the  Bev.  J.  G.  LoiuxUlo,  of  ttw  Nttiooal 

flodetj,  reftd  «  re|iori,  from  whieh  we  take  »  aogle  eaitnot : — 

There  has  been  expended  in  Great  Britain,  elnee  tiie  jear  1839,  throng^ 
loeal  and  voluntarj  agencies,  aided  by  the  State,  a  sam  of  more  than  £2,000,- 
000  (about  $10,000,000),  on  the  erection  of  new  school  bmldings,  affwdingtiie 
means  of  education  to  more  than  half  a  million  more  children  than  could, 
bdbre  that  time,  have  been  educated.  A  sum  exceeding  one  million  and  a 
quarter  is  moreover  annually  expended  in  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
working  classes.  Beyond  these  amounts  large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
bnilding  and  maintaining  schools  by  purely  private  charity,  of  which  no 
accurate  returns  have  been  furnished.  This  expenditure  of  money  from 
private  and  from  public  sources,  represents,  however,  but  inadequately  the 
interest  taken  by  the  people  of  England  in  the  education  of  the  woridnr 
classes ;  for  in  almost  every  locality  where  schools  hare  been  established 
there  are  to  be  found  persons  who  not  only  contribute  money  liberally  to 
their  support,  but  devote  also  to  them  a  large  portion  of  their  time  and 
attention.  The  svstem  of  edocaUon,  based  on  local  sympathies  and  voluntary 
agencies,  which  has  thus  been  provided  by  the  people  of  England  for  its 
working  classes,  manifests,  moreover,  at  the  present  time,  no  dgns  of  ex- 
haustion or  decay  :  on  the  contrary,  there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  time  when 
the  opinions  prevalent  amon^  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  were 
more  generally  favorable  to  it,  or  when  those  classes  were  prepared  to  make 
greater  sacrifices  for  its  cxtendon  and  development.  But  these  are  not  tiie 
only  parties  coocerned.  The  concurrence  of  the  working  claasesi  who  are  to 
receive  it,  is  equally  necessary. 

After  addresses  by  Lord  Brougham,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Bev.  Canon 
lloaeley,  the  Conference  was  resolved  into  five  sections,  vis.  :— 

SECTION  A.-^hairman:  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxvokd.  SeerOary:  Tha 
Rev.  B.  Watcdcs.— To  inquire  into  the  fact  of  the  alleged  early  removal  of 
Children  from  School  in  the  Agricultural,  Manofactuiing,  and  Hining  Dbh 
tricta  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  eaoses  of 
SQoh  early  removal  and  its  results. 

SECTION  B.— Chairman :  Rt.  Boh.  Wm.  Cowfer,  IIP.  SeenUay  :  ExT«  J. 
D.  Glbxnib,  Jr.— To  institute  similar  inquiries  in  reelect  to  the  Education  of 
FcMeign  Countries. 

SECTION  C— Chairman :  Sir  JjlMES  Kit  Shuitij: worth,  Bart  Seerdary: 
Bkv.  Nash  Stefhimson.— To  consider  the  expedients  which  have  been  pro* 
posed  for  keeping  the  Children  of  the  '*  Working  Classes  "  longer  at  school ; 
under  the  heads  of— finlf  "  Cbrtoticate  SoHfimss.''  Second,  "  Prizb  Sghemxs." 

SECTION  J>.-^hairman :  The  Very  Rbv.  the  Dban  of  Salisbort.  Secretary  : 
John  Thackrat  Bunce,  Esq.— To  inquire  into  the  merits  of  such  other  ex- 
pedients as  shall  be  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference,  and 
particularly  those  known  as  "  IlALF-TiifB  Schsmes,''  being  schemes  for  tho 
occupation  of  children  half  their  time  at  school,  and  half  at  labor ;  the  same 
arrangement  being  proposed  to  be  made  by  parents  and  employers  vobm&zri^, 
as  under  the  providons  of  the  Factory  Bill  is  made  (in  respect  to  certain 
ohildren)  compulsorily. 

SECTION  £.— Industrial  Element  in  Education. 

A  final  meeting  was  held  on  the  24th,  at  which  the  Earl  of  GraaviUe  pra- 
sided. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  have  been  pubUdied  in  »  rolnme  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty- three  pages,  of  which  the  following  is  the  table  of 
contents : — 
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L— PiPBBs  CanFLT  on  tbb  Fact  or  trs  Nox-Attbkdakcb  and  Eablt 
RifiMOVAL  or  Childbsn  riioM  School  in  this  Country. 

Bm.  M.  mehM,  Bet  MqfeH^'t  Lupedor  t/  SehooU.—'*  On  the  Evidence  afford- 
ed bj  the  Reports  of  Her  M^jestT^  InepectorB  as  to  the  early  Age  at  which 
Children  are  taken  from  School." 

Jfr.  Flint,  late  Auuimi  Dioenotn  Intpeefar  in  Derhy^urty  and  Organising  Mutet 
qfihe  National  iSocuty.— **  The  same  Subject,  with  special  Reference  to  Schools 
not  under  GrOTemment  Inspection." 

W.  U,  Hydi,  £m,,  FJI.S,,  pf  Fainsiekk,  Olouceaterthir€,—"'rhe  Educational 
Statistics  oiTthe  last  Census,  in  so  far  as  thej  bear  on  Children  at  School,  at 
Woric,  and  at  neither :  with  the  Practical  Coaclusions  to  which  they  lead." 

EAeard  Bainei,  Utq,,  </  Leeit. — "  On  our  past  Educational  Improvement, 
and  the  Means  of  iiiture  Progress,  especially  in  lengthening  the  Term  of 
Education." 

J.  D.  Qcodman,  Etq,,  t^  the  Birmingham  EAteatioRal  Auodation.'^'*  On  the 
Results  of  Returns  ftt>m  Birmingham,  showing  the  Degree  in  which  Labor 
and  Idleness  respectively  interfere  with  Education." 

Eeo,  S.  Eanahaw. — ^*<Upon  the  State  of  Education  among  the  Working 
Classes  of  the  Pariah  of  Sheffield." 

n.— Papebs  on  thb  Atibndangb,  era,  at  Schools  on  thb  Continxnt. 

Jompk  Kay,  A;.— '"On  the  Comparative  Condition  of  Children  in  English 
and  IBoreign  Towns." 

Jf.  Eugkne  Rendu,  Paris, — '^  L'Ecole  primaure  et  le  Travail  professional." 

Ra,  Dr,  MaUer,  Stratburg,  Bonorary  Inapector-General  <^  Public  Instruction  m 
Fhmce. — **  De  PEducation  des  Enfants  des  Classes  Ouvri^res,  et  sp^cialement 
de  leur  Retrait  prematura  de  PEcole." 

Captain  Boecawen  Ihbctson,  FMJ3. — "  The  Educational  System  in  Germany, 
and  Its  Advantages." 

HL — Papers  Chiefly  on  Prize  and  Certificate  Claims. 

Rev.  Nash  Stqphenson,  ShirUyy  Birmingham,  Secretary  to  the  SeUion, — "  On  the 
Nature  and  AdminiBtrative  Machinery  of  Prize  Schemes." 

Reo.  K  (?.  Robinsan,  Training  School,  K)r^-<"  Suggestions  of  Plans  for 
retaining  the  Attendance  of  Children  at  School  to  a  more  advanced  Age." 

-  Seymour  J^emenheere,  Beq,—'*  On  Certificate  and  Prize  Schemes,  with  Sug* 
gestions  for  their  Improvement  and  Extension." 

Reo,  J,  P.  Norrii,  Ber  Majesty's  hupedor  ^  Schools,-^''  On  the  Working  of 
the  StaiTordshire  Certificate  and  Registration  Scheme,  and  on  the  best  meuiod 
for  its  Extension  to  all  Schools." 

IV.— -Pafers  on  Half-Tdo  ScHncBs,  and  Evening  and  Factory  Schools. 

Alexander  Redgrwae,  Esq,,  InspeOor  of  Fadorifee,—'*  On  the  Operation  of  the 
Half-time  Scheme  in  Factories." 

Rn.  TT.  J.  Kennedy,  Eer  Mmesty^s  JbupoBtor  ^  5eAoo2t.—'*  On  the  Principles 
to  be  observed  in  promoting  school  Attendance." 

/.  F^Mhener  Wvi^iM,  Esq,,  Birmingham.— -"  On  Factory  Schools." 

Reo.  a  a  Bromby,  Chdtenham  Ihtining  College,—**  On  Voluntary  Half-time 
Schemes." 

Edward  Jkroyd,  Eeq.,  M,P.for  Bieddersfidd.—**  On  the  Plan  of  Juvenile  and 
Adult  Education  adopted  in  the  Writer's  Manulhctory." 

John  Thaekray  Bunee,  Esq.,  Bimmigham,!—"  On  Feeding  and  Evening  Schools, 
the  former  as  a  Means  of  prolonging,  and  the  latter  as  a  Means  of  resuming. 
Education." 

v.— Papers  Not  Fallxno  Under  the  Above  Heads. 

Thomas  Bare,  Eu^  Charity  Commmoner, — **  On  Endowments  created  for  the 
Apprenticeship  of  Children,  and  on  the  Application  of  such  Funds  by  way  of 
No.  12.  [Vol  it.  No.  8.}-«2. 
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Prcmiams  or  Rewards,  as  an  Encoaragement  la  the  Education  of  ttie  Poor, 
aod  for  promoting  their  longer  Continuance  at  School ;  and  on  the  Employ* 
ment  of  other  Charities  founded  for  undefined  Purpoaes  in  Aid  of  the  same 
Ol^ecte." 

Jellinffer  C.  Symons,  Eu.,  Inaaedar  </  Schoolt. — *'  On  IndusMal  Training  as  an 
Adjunct  to  School  Teaching.^ 

Mm  Mary  Oarpenier,—**  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Educa- 
tional Movement'^ 

W.  L.  Sargant,  Esq,,  Birmingham.—*^  On  the  proposed  Middle  Class  Exam- 
inations as  a  means  of  Stimulating  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Classes." 

Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  London. — ^*  On  indirect  compulsory  Schooling." 

Rto.  Osmon  OvrdUgUme,  BriakL — "  Will  an  Improvement  in  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Laboring  Classes  have  any  Influence  upon  the  Value  which  they  attach 
to  the  Education  of  their  Children,  and  can  any  Use  be  made  of  the  Electoral 
Franchise  in  the  same  Direction  ? " 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  inK  PB03f0TI0N  OF  SOCIAL  SCOEMGB. 

This  new  association  was  inaugurated  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Brougham,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  eminent  men,  at  Bir- 
mingham, on  Monday,  October  12, 1857,  and  continued  in  sesaon— meeting 
in  five  sections  during  the  day,  and  in  general  meeting  in  the  evening- 
through  the  week.  In  his  opening  address,  Lord  Brougham  dwelt  on  the 
advantages  of  association  in  efforts  to  promote  social  improvement,  and 
illustrated  his  positions  by  the  success  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  (^ 
Useful  Knowledge,  the  Scientific  Association,  and  the  Law  Amendment 
Society,  and  concluded  with  this  noble  peroration  : — 

Nor  let  the  importance  be  lightly  considered  of  diffusing  among  the  various 
classes  of  the  community  the  knowledge  of  the  sulgects  to  which  our  inquiries 
will  be  directed,  and  which,  though  aU  are  alike  interested  in  them,  yet  are 
by  no  means  suificiently  underst(K>d,  or  estimated  at  their  just  value  by  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  The  slowness  with  which  the  humbler  classes  of  our  fellow 
citizens  improve  themselves  in  different  branches  of  science,  and,  indeed, 
their  reluctance  to  undergo  the  labor  of  studying  them,  has  been  ofLeii 
lamented,  but  without  exciting  the  least  surprise  In  those  who  duly  considered 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  for  so 
many  years  to  overcome  such  obstacles,  and  effect  tiie  more  genei^  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  the  necessity  has  been  too  much  overlooked  of  beginning  with 
the  upper  classes  of  sociefy.  When  these  are  well  Imbued  with  ^e  taste  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  make  those  in  other 
rauki  partake  of  the  same  great  benefits.  It  is  not  that  the  whole  or  even 
the  greater  part  of  one  class  wiU  become  educators,  but  some  will  be  inqtired 
with  the  desire,  not  more  benevolent  than  wise,  of  bearing  the  torch  to  the 
regions  still  without  those  lights  which  they  themselves  eigoy.  Thus  Is  sound 
and  useful  instruction  propagated  by  a  sure  and  natural  process.  Nor  is  it 
more  certain  that  the  various  layers  of  the  great  social  structure  arc  bound 
together  by  the  mighty  clamp  of  justice  administered  to  all,  and  binding  on 
all  from  the  broad  basis  of  the  people  upward,  through  the  middle  classes 
and  the  aristocracy  to  the  Crown  itself,  on  the  narrow  summit,  than  it  is  cer- 
tain that  knowledge  pervades  the  vast  pyramid  by  successively  imbuing  and 
disposing  the  couches  of  which  it  is  formed.  Knowledge  thus  diffused,  but 
especially  knowledge  of  social  interests  and  rights  and  duties,  even  more  than 
the  firm  and  temperate  distribution  of  justice  itself,  possesses  the  great,  the 
cardinal  virtue  of  insuring  the  stabllliy  of  the  social  system.  It  is,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  day,  in  the  very  greatest  degree  Conservative,  and  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  phrase.  But  this  diffusion  has  another  and  most  happy 
tendency, — it  leads  to  the  improvement  of  the  system,  because  It  Inspires  all 
classes  with  the  desire  of  promoting  measures  shown  to  be  safe  as  well  as 
eftbctual — In  a  word,  wholesome  reforms.   Nor  can  anything  be  more  ground- 
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IcBP  than  the  fears  of  progress  entertaiacd  by  some.  oScctcd  by  more.  It  is. 
in  truth,  ignorance  continued,  not  knowledge  advanced,  which  they  have  to 
fear,  niur,  which,  when  we  come  to  an  explanation  with  them,  they  really  do 
fear.  Knowledge  la  power ;  but  its  natural  ally  is  the  friendly  power  of 
virtue,  with  which  its  dominion  is  willingly  shared.  This  is  above  all  true 
of  the  knowledge  which  we  ^all  seek  to  improve  and  to  impart.  The  supreme 
Disposer  and  Preserver,  who  **  decketh  himself  with  light  as  it  were  a  gar- 
ment, but  defendeth  all  the  earth  as  it  were  with  a  shield,''  has  provided  that 
the  false  steps  into  which  we  are  led  by  the  twiliffht  will  be  prevented  or 
retraced  when  the  day  dawns.i  If  any  one  is  still  alarmed  at  the  force  which 
the  people  seem  to  gain  when  their  faculties  are  expanded  by  cultivation,  let 
him  recollect  that  this  happy  process  can  not  be  continaed  and  further  know- 
ledge acquired  without  a  new  security  being  given  by  that  very  increase  of 
knowledge  against  the  delusions  and  the  excesses  from  which  the  peace  of 
the  community  has  most  to  fear.  We  are  reminded  by  the  subject,  as  well  as  by 
the  place  where  we  are  assembled,  of  the  exquisite  invention,  the  happiest 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  scienoe,  which  makes  the  power  of  steam  provide  by 
lU  expansion  for  its  own  control,  the  one  very  nicely  proportioned  to  the 
other.  Knowledge  is  thus  both  power  and  safety — it  exercises  this  self-con- 
trol ;  it  gives  to  the  mighty  social  engine  both  the  movement  and  the  gover- 
nor: — 

<<  Unmeasured  stroigth  with  perfect  art  combined, 
Awes,  serves,  amases,  and  protects  mankind." 

But  it  is  not  safety  alone  that  we  expect ;  we  fondly  hope  for  more  ;  we 
confidently  look  higher.  Undaunted  by  the  resistance  of  adversaries,  un- 
dismayed by  the  obstructions  which  the  bias  of  pr^udice,  or  the  conflicts  of 
faction,  or  the  strife  of  controversy,  raise  to  impede  social  progress  or  to 
retard,  its  friends  lift  np  their  view  to  the  loftier  bights  where  religions  and 
moral  truth  sheds  an  eternal  light.  Piercing  the  darkness  of  ignorance  that 
shrouds  one  region,  the  mists  of  doubt  that  obscure,  the  storms  of  pswdon  that 
vex,  the  instinct  of  selfishness  that  chills  another,  the  eye  loves  to  repose  on 
that  bright  summit  where  the  same  beams  dispel  all  doubt  from  our  opinions 
toward  God,  and  warm  our  benevolent  feelings  toward  man  : — 

"  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  rale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  doudd  are  spread, 
Etenial  sonshine  settles  on  its  head." 

On  Tuesday,  October  13th,  the  first  separate  meeting  of  the  several  sections, 
were  opened  hy  appropriate  addresses,  viz. : — ^that  of  Junqmidmce  and  Lauo^ 
by  Lord  John  Russell ;  that  of  E^tactAvaa^  by  Sir  John  Pakington ;  that  of 
Fumshmeni  and  R^ohnaUony  by  Hon.  M.  D.  Hill ;  that  of  Public  UeaWiy  by  Lord 
Stanley  ;  and  that  of  Sodai  Economy,  by  Sir  Bei\jamln  Brodie.  We  g^e  the 
order  of  proceedings  for  a  single  day. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEEDINGS  ON  THURSDAY, 

OoiOBn  16, 1857. — Commencing  al  Ha^^-past  Ibn  A.M. 

First  Drpaktiont.— Vuriqvnidenoe  and  Amendtment  <iftke  Xcno.— (Coram,  Lokd  J.  Rchbbll.) 

1.  Partnership  Registration  and  Limitation  of  Liability— by  Bristol  CSiamber  of  Commeroe. 

2.  On  the  Reoordatioo  of  the  Law,  for  purposes  of  Promulgation,  Administration,  and  ]>gis- 
lation — by  Arthur  Symonds,  Esq. 

8.  The  17th  Section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds— by  G.  W.  Bastings,  Esq. 

4.  liegal  Education — ^by  Andrew  Edgar,  Era. 

5.  The  Further  Advancement  of  the  Law — by  W.  Theobald,  Esq. 

6.  Judicial  SUtistics— by  Professor  lievi. 

7.  Criminal  and  Accidental  Poisoning :  its  Suppression  and  Prevention  by  Logislative  Biactr 
raent— by  Walter  Wilson,  Bmi- 

8.  Comparative  Jurisprudence. 

9.  Sugge8tk)ns  of  a  more  Speedy,  Frequent,  and  Eoooomical  Adminiittration  of  the  Crimiaal 
Uw. 

10.  On  the  Expediency  of  Ertablishlng  a  FVee  Law  Conference  In  the  Metropolis— by  George 
Aldam.  Esq. 

11.  Outlines  of  Jaiispmdence :  a  Report  npon  BsnknpiQr  Ijiw  Amendnient— from  the 
Committee  appointed  on  the  14th. 
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I — NatioMl  EAucKkiott : 

1.  PreMnt  wqwelB  of  Um  EdoMtioB  Qoestkm  in  the  three  grest  dOrULom  of  the  tmsbn-^ 
PMtator  PiUaoe. 

2.  School  InqoLrj  fai  Swrnneea  and  the  Neighborhood— Iqr  J.  Jenkjni,  Eaq. 
S.  Instmetioo  to  Adulto  in  Evening  Schools— bj  Rev.  Dr.  Miller. 
4.  The  School  and  the  Manufactory :   both  lides  of  the  Question— bj  the  Ber.  ^fdnej 


6.  The  DifficuHiM  in  Pttnnolfag  Rnnl  Bdueatioo~Qr  the  Rer.  J.  P.  Bartii^s. 

0.  A  proposal  for  a  PnbUe  Eramination  of  Boyi  upon  leaving  the  Ele— Mitary  adMW&--by 
H«  Seymour  "ftenwnheere.  Esq. 

7.  Moral  Education  of  the  Working  Clames— by  R.  A.  Slaney,  Eaq.,  M.P. 

8.  JuTenile  Labor  and  JoTenile  Bduoation— by  the  Rer.  W.  Oower. 

9.  Physiology  in  Ooamon  Schools— by  George  Combe,  Esq. 

10.  State  of  Education  in  the  Neighborhood  ofSalford— by  D.  Qiadwick,  Esq. 

11.  Some  of  the  Ckuses  of  the  Defective  Condition  of  National  Education— by  Mr.  P.  Tklbot 

12.  National  Education— by  W.  W.  Nash,  E^ 


1.  The  Manuscript  Treasures  of  this  Country,  and  the  best  means  of  rendering  them  avaihUe 
fer  Che  purposes  ofEdncatioa    by  F.  Harrte.  Esq. 

S.  Sebools  of  Design— by  George  Wallis,  &q. 

S.  Physiological  Influenese  of  certain  Methods  of  Teaehhig— by  R.  Cbrter,  Isq. 

4.  The  Power  of  the  Intellect  as  developed  by  Education  in  the  bnsiMss  of  Life— by  A.  F 
Mayo,  Esq. 


Tarn  Dkaibobt.— i^mMmoif  tmi  Btfanmlim.^Oomjatj  M.  D.  Bni.,  Biq.) 

1.  On  Prison  Punishment— 4)y  Dr.  K  Smith. 

2.  On  Punishment  and  Crime— by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Burt 
8.  On  Punishment— by  Captain  Maconochle.  R.N. 

i.  On  the  Reformatory  and  Refuse  Union— (Mr  the  Rev*  H.  J.  Hatch 
t.  On  the  National  Reibrmatoiy  Union— by  G.  W.  Hastings,  Eiq. 
t.  On  Female  Reformatorlee— by  Ifiss  Osrpenter. 
7.  OntheBestorationof  the  Criminal  to  Society— by  J.  W.  Wrey,E*q. 


Tootcn  DVABnOBT.— PMHie  JHaaKk.*-<OoBAM,  Lord  SiiatiT.) 

1.  On  Public  Vaccination— by  Dr.  Seaton. 

2.  On  the  Prolongation  of  Life  in  the  Eighteenth  OBntniy^-by  Dr.  Sontkwood  Smith. 
t.  Study  of  Vital  Statistics— by  Dr.  Heidlam  Greenhow. 

4.  Mortality  of  Btnningham — by  Mr.  Greenhead. 

5.  On  Binninfl^iam  and  Neighboring  Towns,  and  their  Impfovement— by  R.  A.  Sbaey,  bf., 

'e.'  On  Maeelesfield— by  Mr.  May. 

7.  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Druga— by  Mr.  Postgate. 

8.  Drainage  of  Towns— by  Mr.  Austin. 

0.  Drainage  of  Nine  Towns— by  Mr.  Rawlinaon. 

10.  Sewers  of  Biymhigham— by  Mr.  Plgott  Sbnith. 

11.  Ikbolar  Cireulation  System— by  Mr.  F.  0.  Ward. 

12.  Central  and  Local  Action — ^by  Mr.  Tom  Tsyknr. 

15.  H0alth  cf  Armies    by  Mr.  RawUnson 

14.  Arsenica!  Poisoolncs  bv  Paper  Hangings— by  Dr.  Wade. 

16.  Sanitary  State  of  duddersfleld- by  Mr.  Knaggs. 

16.  Compodtion  of  Towns — by  Mr.  Welton. 

17.  Rapid  Inerease  of  Town  Populations    by  Dr.  Beddoe. 


Fkm  DPAHWiniT.— Jbcial  Jbonomy.— (Ookam,  Sot  Bdmjjbs  Bxobb.) 

[olmee,  Bm| 


1.  Income  of  the  lOngdom— by  Chartea  Bray,  Esq. 


«.  nrosutution— Dy  w.  Acton,  Ksq. 

ft.  Strikes— by  A.  Edgar.  Etoq. 

6.  Early  aoaing— by  J.  Uhrall,  Em|. 


sotfng— t 

7.  Self-supporting  Diepeniarfas    by  C.  H.  Bkaieebridlge.  Esq. 

8.  Baths  and  Wash  Houses    by  W.  Bawes,  Esq. 


In  the  evening  a  Public  Meetim^Jn  support  of  the  ReforaMtorr  and  Indaetrial  Schools  Mov«- 
ment,  supported  by  the  NationaiReformatory  Union,  and  the  Refbnnatory  and  Refuge  Union, 
will  be  held  at  the  Tbwn  Ball,  at  half-part  seven.  The  efaair  to  be  taken  by  the  R%fat  Bon.  W. 
Con  per. 

When  we  receive  tlie  volume  of  Proceediogi  and  Papen^  we  will  ffr9 

extracts. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The  question  of  Uoiyerfiity  Beform  is  now  ftdrly  up  for  dlscosdon  in  the 
pamfihlet,  the  daily  press,  the  monthly  magazine,  and  the  quarterly  review. 
In  the  last  (Jan.,  1858)  number  of  Blaekuoodf  as  well  as  in  the  last  number 
of  the  BdinlHtrgh  Rafiewj  the  subject  is  ably  handled.  From  the  former  we 
copy  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  UnlTerdties,  especially  that  of 
Edinburgh. 

UNIVEBSrrT  OF  BDDiBCHOH. 

In  Scotland  the  words  *'  University  "  and  **  CoUe^  "  are  synonymous,  and 
•re  used  indiscriminately.  Golleg^ate  life,  as  it  esets  in  the  great  establish- 
ments of  England,  is  utterly  unknown.  The  students  do  not  live  together, 
within  bounds,  but  find  their  residences,  according  to  their  means,  in  the 
towns ;  and  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into  **  Faculties."  to  which 
separate  branches  of  study  are  assigned,  they  have  little  common  intercourse, 
tti^ess  ttiey  are  fellow-students  in  the  same  class.  There  are  four  Faculties — 
these  bcdng  Arts,  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine — the  two  latter  being  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  otiiers.  It  is  not  required  from  the  Students  of  Law  or 
Medicine  tiliat  they  shall  have  previously  passed  through  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
or  even  attended  a  Umited  number  of  the  classes  of  which  that  Faculty  con- 
sists. Each  Faculty  has  the  power  of  examining  for  their  degrees,  and  these 
examinations  are  separately  conducted ;  the  degrees  being  nominally  con- 
ferred by  the  whole  University,  but  in  reality  granted  by  the  Faculties.  The 
Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  are  therefore  strictly  professional,  and  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  students  special  instraction  in  those  branches 
alone ;  but  we  repeat  that  they  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  presently  explain.  The  Facultv  of 
Divinity,  however,  is  closely  eonneeted  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts ;  for  it  is 
required  that  all  students,  before  passing  into  the  former  Faculty,  must  have 
attended  certain  classes  belonging  to  the  latter— a  wise  provision,  in  so  far 
as  it  goes,  because  it  insures  that  every  clergyman  shall  have  received  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  though  there  may  still  be  room  for  im- 
provement And  here  it  is  proper  to  explain  that  the  rules  enforced  by  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  for  seeuring  the  education  of  their 
probationers  are  very  nearly  the  same  with  those  laid  down  by  the  estab- 
lished Church ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  various  schisms  which  have 
aiflicted  Presk^terian  Scotland,  the  Universities,  owing  to  their  unsectarian 
character,  have  retained  the  public  confldenoe.  No  religious  test  was  ever 
required  from  students ;  and  none  is  now  exacted  from  Professors,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  chairs  of  Theology. 

It  is  not  so  estfy  to  define  tne  character  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  as  it  exists 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Nominally  it  is  held  to  comprehend  all  the 
ProfrsBors  who  are  not  attached  to  Law,  Medicine,  or  Divinity ;  but  as  an 
operative  Faculty  for  determining  degr^  in  Arts,  it  is  much  more  limited. 
Tnus,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  degree  of  B.A,  the  student  must 
have  attended  the  classes  of  Humanity  (that  is  Latin),  (areek,  Mathematics, 
Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  and  Moral  Philosophy.  Before  he  can  present  him- 
self for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  he  must  also  undergo  an  examination  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  in  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettrea  Hence,  practicallv,  the  power 
of  examining  for  degrees  in  arts  is  vested  in  seven  Professors ;  although  there 
are  five  others,  those  of  Astronomy,  History,  Agrleultore,  Music,  ami  Tech- 
nology, who  are  held  to  belong  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  who  all  have 
votes  in  the  Senate.  But  there  is  another  remarkable  peculiarity,  thai 
attendance  upon  one  claas  in  the  curriculum— that  of  Rhetoric— is  not  com- 
pulsory upon  students  who  pass  from  Arts  to  Divinity,  unless  they  offer  them- 
selves for  the  degree  of  M.A  As  the  Rhetoric  class  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  arts  of  vernacular  composition  and  delivery  are  systematically  taught, 
this  omission,  which  has  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  may  appear  a  strange 
one ;  but  the  explanation  probably  is,  that  In  the  other  Universities  of  Soot- 
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land  the  cbair  of  Rhetoric  is  combined  with  that  of  Logic  None  of  the 
PreebTterian  Churches  require  that  those  presenting  themBelyea  for  ordina- 
tion BDall  be  Graduates  in  Arts. 

Anjr  one  maj  become  a  member  of  the  Uniyersity  bjr  amply  enrolling  hia 
name  in  the  matricnlatton  books,  on  payment  of  a  trifling  fee.  He  may  then 
attend  any  class  he  pleases,  by  applying  to  the  Professor  for  a  ticket,  widch^ 
In  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  is  Umited  to  three  guineas.  Thus,  supposing  that  ho 
attends  three  classes  during  a  winter  session,  reaching  from  the  beguning  of 
November  to  the  end  of  April,  his  whole  direct  College  fees  do  not  exceed 
ten  guineas ;  but  more  frequently,  students  restrict  theznselyes  to  two  classes 
in  each  session,  in  which  case  the  expenses  are  diminished  to  seyen.  Hie 
number  of  those  who  graduate  in  arts  is  very  small — for  this  reason,  that 
Mch  a  degree  confers  no  privilege  whatever ;  it  is  a  mere  barren  titk.  So 
soon  as  the  student  has  passed  through  the  curriculum,  his  coimection  with 
the  University  closes ;  and  this  la  perhaps  the  most  dieconraging  feature  of 
Scottish  collegiate  education. 

Until  very  recently,  no  entrance  examination  was  made  compulsory  before 
matriculation  or  enrollment  in  any  class :  but  three  years  ago  the  patrons  of 
the  University  (that  is,  the  Town  Council)  laid  down  a  rule  that  there  diould 
be  an  entrance  examination  in  the  department  of  Greek,  in  sofhr  as  regarded 
the  junior  class.  The  immediate  effect  of  that  rule  was  to  decrease  the 
attendance ;  and  it  is  understood  to  be  now  abandoned,  if  not  formally 
rescinded ;  option  being  given  to  the  students  to  take  their  examination  after 
an  attendance  of  three  months. 

The  annual  number  of  literary  students,  matriculated  as  soeh  In  tiie  Uni- 
rersity  of  Edinburgh,  is  between  five  and  six  hundred,  of  whom  but  a  small 
proportion  go  through  the  entire  curriculum.  Except  for  divinity  students, 
and  those  who  intend  to  become  candidates  for  degrees,  strict  entrance  to  the 
classes,  according  to  the  form  of  tlie  curriculum,  is  unnecessary ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  very  large  number  of  voong  men  take  two  or  three  classes,  as 
may  suit  thefar  convenience  or  inclination,  without  proceeding  any  farther. 
AlsD  it  is  a  common  practice  for  gentlemen  of  fortune,  ofBcers  of  the  Bast 
India  Company's  service,  or  others  of  literary  taste,  to  matriculate  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  attending  Uie  lectures  of  some  distinguished  Professor  in  the 
higher  branches  of  philosophy,  science,  or  letters.  Tnese  are  not  students  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  though  tiiey  enrol  themselves  as  such.  Neve^ 
theless,  their  attendance  is  a  manifest  advantage,  as  it  is  also  a  dedded  com- 
pliment to  the  University. 

Next,  as  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  work  which  the  students  are 
required  to  perform.  This  differs  in  kind  aooording  to  the  character  of  the 
class.  In  the  three  classes  which  rank  first  in  the  curriculum  of  Arts — ^Latin. 
Greek,  and  Mathematics— the  businesB  is  conducted  for  the  most  part  by 
teaching,  not  by  lecturing.  Each  of  the  students  is  brought  frequently, 
though  not  daily,  under  the  eye  oi  the  Professor,  and  they  are  examined 
orally  as  well  as  through  written  exercises.  In  the  other  classes— Logic, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Rhetoric — ^the  businesB  is  princi- 
pally conducted  by  means  of  lectures ;  but,  in  addition,  there  are  examina- 
tions upon  the  lectures,  or  upon  some  special  sulgect  prescribed  for  study^ 
and  also  written  exercisea  In  these  latter  classes,  it  almost  invariably  hap- 
pens that  a  certain  number  of  the  students  do  not  offer  themselves  for  exami- 
nation, and  do  not  write  the  exercises.  When  this  occurs  they  receive  no 
certificates,  b^ond  a  simple  one  of  attendance,  at  the  close  of  the  session  ; 
and  of  course  they  are  not  allowed  to  c<Mnpete  for  class  honors,  which  are 
eagerly  coveted  by  arduous  and  intelligent  students.  For  this  there  is  no 
remedy.  Once  past  school,  there  is  an  end  of  coercion ;  and  even  at  school, 
coercion,  if  pushed  too  fiur,  degenerates  into  podtive  omelty.  True  is  the 
adage  that ''  though  one  man  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  twenty  can  not 
feroe  him  to  drink.''  The  motive  power  lies  with  the  Profossor.  If  he  can 
invest  his  subject  with  interest,  and  really  attract  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents, there  is  very  little  foar  but  that  the  greater  part  of  them  will  obey  his 
bidding,  and  exert  themselves  to  become  proficients  in  that  special  branch  of 
knowledge  or  science  whldb  it  is  his  duty  to  explidn.    If,  on  the  contrary,  ho 
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is  indolent,  tiresome,  or  monotonoos,  thej  torn  to  something  else,  and  few 
hare  the  patience  to  extract  profit  from  his  long-winded  dissertations. 

A  stranger,  on  first  yidting  Edinburgh,  most  necessarilj  be  much  surprised 
bj  the  very  motley  aspect  of  the  crowd  which  issnes  from  the  College  gatet! 
when  the  bell  tolls  the  hourly  signal  for  the  dismissal  and  gathering  of  the 
classes.  Boyhood,  adolescence,  manhood,  and  even  age,  are  there  represent- 
ed. Two  generations  are  mingled  together ;  for  they  may  be  counted  from 
fourteen  to  forty.  First,  perhaps,  a  group  of  juniors,  i\ill  of  animal  spirits 
and  fun,  charges  down  the  steps.  Then  comes  a  knot  of  grave  young  men, 
evidently  destined  for  the  ministry,  to  whom  education  is  a  senous  matter, 
for  their  fixture  livelihood  depends  upon  it,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  re- 
sources of  their  friends,  far  away  in  Angus  or  Dumfries,  have  been  taxed  to 
give  them  the  advantage  of  a  course  at  the  University.  Then  strides  forth 
an  unmistakable  native  of  the  north,  older  than  the  others,  and  with  the 
marks  of  stem  determination  on  his  brow,  though  somewhat  uncouth  in  ap- 
pearance. That  is  a  specimen  of  a  olaaB  of  whom  Scotland  has  cause  to  be 
proud,  and  of  whom  she  is  sometimes  even  not  sufficiently  proud.  For  the 
man  whom  the  stranger  remarks  there,  has  received  no  preliminary  education 
which  laxity  itself  could  denominate  clasrical.  Born  of  obscure  parents,  in 
an  exceedingly  remote  parish,  and  apparently  destined  to  win  his  bread  by 
manual  labor,  he  has  received,  many  years  ago,  the  common  elementary  edu- 
cation of  a  Scottish  peasant,  and  from  that  has  passed  to  a  handicrafL  But 
something  tells  him,  as  he  measures  himself  with  his  fellows,  that  he  is 
intended  for  a  higher  career ;  and,  accor^ngly,  he  has  worked  double-tides, 
saved,  pinched,  almost  starved,  tlm>ughoi]t  one  or  more  summers,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able,  during  the  winter  session,  to  attend  the  University 
classes. 

The  Tutorial  system,  as  in  force  at  the  English  Universities,  was  never  part 
of  the  Scottish  educational  scheme.  Obvioiuly  it  could  not  be  so— for  this 
simple  reason,  that  there  are  no  endowments  to  support  tutors  independent  of 
casual  fees,  and  but  few  students  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  extra-mural 
assistance. 

At  the  close  of  every  winter  session,  seven  days  are  set  apart  for  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  who  have  passed  tlirough  the  curriculum  of  arts,  one 
day  being  devoted  to  each  subject  in  rotation.  Papers  prepared  by  the  Pro- 
fessors, and  contsdning  such  questions  as  they  may  consider  most  fit  to  test 
knowledge  and  acquirement,  are  delivered  to  the  candidates  when  they  enter 
the  examination  room :  and  they  are  required  to  write  the  answers  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  eye  of  the  examinator,  so  that  there  is  an  effectual 
check  against  collusion  or  extraneous  assistance.  The  answers,  when  re- 
turned, are  carefully  noted ;  and  each  Professor  frames  a  list  according  to 
merit,  by  a  system  of  marlES,  corresponding  in  value  to  the  accuracy  of  each 
answer.  When  these  lists  are  prepared,  the  Professors  meet,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  marks  are  counted.  In  this  examination  of  lists,  a  certain  number 
represents  the  minimum  for  a  pass,  and  if,  in  any  one  of  the  seven  examina- 
tions necessary  for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  or  of  the  five  examinations  necessary 
for  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  a  candidate  is  below  that  minimum,  the  degree  is  with- 
held. But  there  is  a  further  test  of  acquirement ;  for  the  mark  system  is  so 
constructed  that  a  candidate  may  be  above  the  minimum  in  each  separate 
examination,  and  yet  not  bo  entitled  to  a  degree,  on  account  of  his  not  hav- 
ing obtained  the  aggregate  number  of  marks  which  are  requisite  for  a  pass. 
This  method,  which  miut  appear  complex  when  related,  is  really  very  simple 
in  practice,  and,  we  venture  to  think,  very  efficacious ;  since,  while  it  requires 
from  the  candidate  at  least  a  respectable  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  learn- 
ing upon  which  he  is  examined,  it  excludes  him  from  a  degree,  if  his  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  some  of  them  is  not  ftur  higher  than  respectable,  i 
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UMTED  STATEa 

BEFOBXATORT  INSnTUTIOKS  AND  EDUCATIOK. 

We  have  b^ore  us  the  "  F^vceedvngs  of  the  First  Convention  of  Manoffen  emd 
Superintendents  of  Houses  of  Refuge  and  Reformatories  in  the  United  Staletf  Juid 
in  Ote  City  of  New  Tork^  in  May^  186*7."  This  is  a  valuable  contaibution  to  our 
knowledge  of  American  BefcHToatones,  and  opens  up  the  subjects  of  improve- 
ment in  this  class  of  institutions,  as  well  as  in  preventive  agencies,  for  consd- 
cration  in  future  conventions.  Some  of  the  3K>int8  to  be  discussed  are  present- 
ed in  the  foUowing  communication  from  Dr.  Brockett 

Hon.  H.  Babitabd,  Hartfcod,  Mard^  9th,  1858. 

Dear  Sir : — ^With  a  view  to  elicit^  the  results  of  tbe  practical  experience  of 
one  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  Reformatory  Institutions  of  Germany,  I 
addressed,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  letter  to  Mr.  G.  G.  HoUs,  now  head  master  of 
the  Orphan  Farm  School  at  Zelienople,  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  for* 
merly  connected  with  the  Rauhe  Hans  at  "Hartij  and  other  Houses  of  Refi>rm 
in  Germany  and  Poland,  proposing  several  inquiries  on  the  subject  To  this 
letter  I  have  just  received  the  folk>wing  reply.  Youn  Truly, 

L.  P.  Bbockbtt. 

Zelienople,  Buffer  Co.,  Pa.,  March  3d,  1858. 

Bear  Sir: — ^Your  communication  dated  Feb.  2 2d,  in  which  you  request  me  to 
answer  cert^  interrogatories  in  reference  to  juvenile  reform,  has  been  duly  re- 
ceived. If  my  experience  in  this  great  cause,  which  at  the  present  time  occu- 
pies the  minds  of  all  true  friends  of  humanity,  will,  in  any  way,  be  serviceable 
to  you  and  others,  I  most  gladly  give  it  as  well  as  my  yet  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  for  which  I  ask  your  kind  forbearance,  will  permit  me. 

As  the  questions  which  you  ask,  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  touching  the 
vital  points  in  reference  to  Houses  of  Refoge  and  Sdiools  of  Reform,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  state  beforehand  that  it  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
a  letter,  to  answer  tiiem  satis&ctorily  to  all  possible  inquiries  which  might  be 
made  in  regard  to  them. 

I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  general  features  of  my  experience  and 
observation,  remarking,  however,  that  I  shall  be  happy,  at  any  time,  to  give  my 
views  on  particulars.  Let  me  attempt  to  give  answers  to  your  several  inter- 
rogatories in  the  order  in  which  you  put  them. 

Questum.  Which  does  your  experience  omd  observation  lead  you  to  prefer  for 
Refbrmaiory  InBtituHons,  ihelbmUy  or  the  Congregated  System  f 

Answer,  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe  and  to  experience,  within 
the  last  fourteen  years,  during  which  time,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  "Family  System,"  in  such  institutions  as  the  Rauhe 
Haus,  Neuhof  near  Strasburg,  Ozarkow  in  Prussian  Poland, — in  wliich  latter 
institution  I  was  engaged  as  house  lather,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  am  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  tlie  Family  System,  being  convinced  that  it  is  the  system  by 
which  Houses  of  RefUge,  and  all  similar  institutions  of  a  preventive,  correctional 
and  reformatory  character  ought  to  be  managed.  The  natural  ground  for  the 
development  of  youthful  life,  is  in  the  family.  If  we  were  able  to  trace  back 
each  case  of  degradation  and  crime  to  its  original  cause,  we  would  find  in  al- 
most all  cases,  it  is  the  want  of  that  kind,  congenial,  winning  influence  and  dis> 
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cipline,  which  parental  goyernment  alcme  ailbrd&  AJl  the  chlldreii  which  fill  oor 
Befonnatoiy  Inatit«tioD8^  have  been  more  or  leas  destitute  of  a  ihmily  Hfe,  fimiily 
relations,  £unily  diaoiplioe,  as  it  ought  to  be  acoording  to  the  divine  law.  Our 
kistitations,  therefore^  ought  to  restore  to  these  poor  children,  as  fiir  as  it  can  be 
done,  what  they  have  been  deprived  o^  or,  at  least,  never  enjoyed,— a  home^  a 
fiunilv,  with  all  its  endearments.  I  know  the  difficulties  connected  with  such 
an  undertaking.  In  large  institutions,  xmder  the  congregated  system^  or  in  so- 
called  families  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  more  diUdren,  I  consider  it  almost  impossible. 
I  fully  concur  with  the  remarks  of  Ut.  G.  L.  Brace,  of  Kew  York,  which  he 
made  at  the  first  convention,  (see  Proceed,  p.  61,)  although  I  do  not  think  the 
cost  of  the  Family  System  will  be  double  that  of  the  present  system.  The  main 
difllculty  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  in  introducing  the  Family  System  as 
existing  in  the  Raobe  Haus,  into  this  country,  is  the  great  want  of  competent 
persons  to  take  charge  of  these  families.  As  one  of  your  questions,  however, 
touches  this  pdnt,  I  defer  expressing  my  opinion  here.  If  it  is  possible  to  rfr- 
.  move  this  diffioulty,  the  introduction  of  the  Family  System  will  doubtless  be 
crowned  with  great  sucoeas  here,  as  weU  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Q,  Biaveyou  hobdanopporkmisty  of  comparntgihe  (Jiaraderof  the  juvenile  cf" 
fenders  of  our  large  dUeSy  with  ihoee  of  Haimbwg  and  ofher  continenUd  eUiee,  and 
if  aOy  do  you  not  find  in  ihem  some  elemenia  which  would  render  (he  adoption  cf  (kg 
Family  System  more  difficult  here  than  in  Europe  f 

A,  During  seven  years  of  my  residence  in  this  country,  my  opportnnitieB  of 
studjring  and  comparing  the  character  of  vicious  children,  in  our  laiige  citieB, 
with  those  of  Hamburg  and  other  German  cities,  has  been  but  limited.  For- 
merly engaged  as  teacher  in  an  academy,  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  and  for  more  than 
two  years  in  my  present  situation,  (an  Orphan  Institution  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  where  we  liave  a  different  class  of  boys  from  those  found  in  our  Houses  of 
Refuge,)  I  have  had  very  few  occasions  to  oome  in  personal  contact  with  that  class 
of  society  which  peoples  our  Reformatories.  Yet,  from  what  I  have  been  able 
to  observe,  I  venture  the  assertion,  that  there  are  elements  of  character  in 
the  vicious  youth  of  this  country,  which  are  dififerent  from  those  found  in  the 
German  offender.  That  spirit  of  independence  which  is  growing  up  with  the 
one,  which  exerts  such  a  powerful  influence  over  his  character,  and,  which, 
wrongfully  applied,  leads  him  not  only  to  defy  the  laws  and  regulations  of  So- 
ciety, but  also  to  repel  all  efforts  made  by  others  to  correct  him,  is,  at  leasts  to 
a  considerable  degree,  unknown  to  the  other,  who  is  sooner  taught  to  submit 
It  may,  therefore,  require  greater  efforts  to  exercise  that  influence  over  the 
youth  in  this  country,  which  will  lead  him  to  a  truly  reUgious  reformation,  but 
believing  in  the.  almighty  power  of  the  word  of  God,  the  happy  effects  pro- 
duced by  a  kind,  just,  and  firm  treatment,  and  the  continual  personal  interoouiae 
with  those  children,  on  the  part  of  the  house  father,  elder  brother,  or  assistant 
I  believe  that  those  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  equal  success  here  as  else- 
where. 

Q.  Fbr  the  adoption  of  ffie  FoanHy  System,  a  large  number  of  house  faOierSj  dder 
brothers,  cfec,  im3  be  needed.  Can  such  persons,  uxU  quaUfUdfor  these  duties,  be  ob^ 
tained  in  this  country,  and  if  so,  how  f  Ccm  it  be  done  wiOuml  paying  large  sakh 
riest 

A.  TiuB  question  I  ocmsider  most  important;  for  without  a  snfflcient  num- 
ber of  young  men,  competent  to  act  as  house  fiUhen,  etc.,  in  an  insti* 
tution  where  the  Family  System  is  to  be  introduoed,  this  system  will  prove  a 
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Ikiliire.  daflses  of  fifty  or  more  children  are  no  FbboMbb.  If  we  intend  to  pn>- 
daoethe  greatest  amount  of  good  to  our  cbildren,  indiTidnaUy,  by  the  Family 
System,  these  fiunilies  must  be  smaU,  say  torn  twelve  to  fifte^i  each.  At  that 
rate  the  present  number  of  children  in  the  seventeen  Houses  of  Befuge  in  this 
oountry  would  require  from  230  to  250  such  perBons.  This  number  will  be- 
come still  greater,  if  we  take  into  consideration  ttaX  one  man  is  hardly  able  to 
be  with  his  fiunily  all  the  time.  In  Hamburg  from  four  to  ax  young  men  are 
connected  with  each  &mily  in  order  to  assist  the  house  fitther  of  each  fiunfly  in 
his  duty. 

Are  these  persons  obtainable  here ?  and  if  so^  how?  Oan  it  be  done  without 
paying  high  salaries?  These  questions,  form  the  substance  of  yourinquhy,  and 
have  together  with  others,  intimately  connected  with  them,  occupied  my  mind 
ibr  a  long  tima  The  persons  in  view,  ought  to  be  truly  religious  in  sentiment 
and  character,  who  would  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  devote  their  li&^  time 
and  talents  to  this  particular  woric  We  must,  therefore^  waive  the  idea  of  en- 
listing persons  into  this  service,  who  would  do  it  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary 
employment,  or  in  order  to  make  a  living.  We  must  have  missionaries  to  labor 
among  the  heathen-Christians  in  the  midst  of  our  Christian  community. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  in  my  letter  to  the  Hon.  0.  S.  Strong  of  New 
York,  I  suggested  l^e  idea  of  establishing  a  normal  school  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  larger  Houses  of  Befuge,  where  the  Fanuly  System  was  to  be  intro- 
duced. My  plan  was  this:  Either  the  State  government  or  private  societies, 
(the  latter  would  be  preferable,)  would  furnish  the  means  to  pay  for  the  insfanc- 
tion,  boarding,  and  simple  raiment  of  these  young  men  who  would  be  willing  to 
enter  under  the  following  main  conditions. 

1.  To  consider  their  new  situation  into  which  they  intend  to  enter  as  their 
calling,  for  at  least  three  or  four  years.  2.  To  be  willing,  as  members  of  the 
Family  of  the  House  of  Beftige  into  which  they  are  received,  to  submit  to  all 
rules  and  reg^ulations  which  tlie  superintendent  sees  fit  to  make  in  reference  to 
their  study,  labor,  recreation,  etc.,  not  only,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  dul- 
dren,  for  whose  sake  alone  they  are  employed,  and  among  whom  they  are  expect- 
ed to  labor  as  elder  brothers.  3.  They  should  not  regard  any  thing  as  below 
them,  that  is  necessary  for  the  wel&re  and  comfort  of  the  children  under  their 
care.  4.  For  their  services  they  shall  have  fl^e  tuition  in  the  normal  school 
connected  with  the  House,  at  such  hours  as  the  superintendent  may  direct,  and 
which  tuition,  together  with  the  practical  experience  they  will  obtain  by  labor- 
ing among  the  inmates,  will  enable  them,  after  they  leave  the  institution,  either 
to  take  charge  of  similar  institutions,  to  act  as  teachers  in  sudi,  or  to  become 
public  teachers.  In  either  case  they  would  have  the  precedence  before  others 
who  lack  their  experience,  etc.,  etc.  5.  Besides  free  tuition,  tbey  are  to  have 
fi^ee  boarding  at  the  table  of  the  institution,  simple  clothing,  books,  etc.,  to 
which  a  small  amount  of  pocket  money  might  be  added. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  my  plan.  In  order  to  carry  it  into  efibct,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  brought  before  the  community  at  lai^ge  by 
some  influential  man.  This  field  of  labor  is  comparatively  new  in  this  country ; 
it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  discussed  from  all  sides.  The  vail  which  yet  hangs 
over  the  great  dangers  threatening  from  below,  ought  to  be  lifi»d,  and  the 
Christian  community  ought  to  be  aroused  to  meet  those  dangers^  not  only  with 
doDars  and  cents,  but  by  giving  the  heart,  and  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  of  Ufe 
to  this  great  cause  before  it  will  be  too  late. 
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Agencies  might  be  eetablished  throughout  the  whole  country  hj  means  of 
which  young  men  of  a  Christian  character,  who  would  be  suitable  and  willing 
to  enter  the  Normal  School,  might  be  found  and  recommended.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  great  number  of  fHends  of  humanity  would  be  willing  to  act  as 
agents  for  this  cause,  and  with  the  help  of  God  we  might  be  able  not  only  to 
get  the  means,  but  above  all  the  proper  persons  to  commence  such  an  institution. 

Q.  Js  a  brief  aeparcUe  irr^maonment^  eUher  at  (he  prison  or  at  the  Eeformatory 
Osd/f  as  recommended  hy  rnany  of  (he  English  writers  on  Juvenile  Reform^  desirable  t 

A,  To  number  four  of  your  questions,  I  would  say,  that  I  am  not  in  &yor 
of  a  brief  imprisonment  either  in  prison  or  at  the  Reformatory  prior  to  being 
admitted  as  a  pupil  of  the  Reformatory.  The  young  offender  ought  to  enter  into 
the  Reformatory  as  an  individual  who  comes  firom  a  life  of  sin  and  wickedness 
and  crime,  and  is  glad,  instead  of  being  imprisoned  for  his  conduct^  to  have  one 
more  chance  to  commence  a  new  life.  The  Superintendent  ought  to  acquaint 
the  new  comer  with  the  fact  that,  although  his  former  conduct  is  known  to  the 
Superintendent,  it  shall  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  entirely,  provided,  however, 
the  pupil  himself  wants  to  forget  it  and  to  try  to  become  a  new  man.  Ho  is 
forbidden  to  speak  about  his  former  life  to  any  one  but  to  his  superiors.  He 
ought  to  feel  that  the  reason  for  his  confinement  to  the  Reformatory  is  not  to 
exclude  him  from  the  exterior  world,  but  to  exclude  the  latter  from  him,  for 
such  a  time  as  will  be  required  to  prepare  him  to  enter  into  the  same  again 
without  danger  to  himself  or  others.  I  have  known  the  most  happy  results 
from  this  treatment,  and  shall  always  be  in  favor  of  it 

Q.  Is  separate  confinement  in  a  celi  as  a  punishment  practiced  ai  the  Ravhe 
Edusf    Is  it  advisable  as  a  mode  of  correcOont 

A.  Separate  confinement  in  a  cell  is  never  resorted  to  at  the  Rauhe  Haus. 
There  never  was  a  cell  in  that  institution,  and  I  think  there  never  will  be  one. 
The  method  of  discipline  consists  chiefly  in  a  thorough  instruction  in  moral  and 
religious  principles.  The  word  of  Qod  is  the  foundation  and  center  of  the  whole 
work  executed  there,  and  to  bring  the  conduct  of  each  child  continually  under 
the  blessed  influence  of  the  same,  is  the  main  object.  Corporeal  punishment  is 
inflicted  only  when  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.   What  is  (he  actual  percentage  of  relapses  into  crime  at  the  Rauhe  Haus  f 

A.  The  following  statistical  notices  which  I  copy  firom  the  Seventeenth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  number  six  of  your 
questions. 

Of  200  children  who  had  left  the  institution  since  its  establishment  until 
1851,  only  ten  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police  again,  and  of  this  number 
only  two  or  throe  were  punished  for  grand  larceny,  the  others  for  minor  offenses. 

23  children  (1*7  boys  and  6  girls)  were  then  uhknown  to  the  histitution  as  to 
their  residences. 

22  chUdren  (11  boys  and  11  girls)  behaved  badly. 

10  children  (9  boys  and  1  girl)  behaved  middling  welL 

145  children  (124  boys  and  21  girls)  behaved  very  welL 

The  average  period  of  detention  is  four  years  five  montha  The  girls  gener- 
ally have  to  stay  longer  than  the  boys.  1*73  boys  averaged  four  years  two 
months,  while  43  girls  were  detained  five  years  four  months. 

Q.  Is  it  advisable  or  desirable  to  Tiave  the  two  seoDss  under  traiming  in  U^  same 
establishmeni  and  under  the  same  management^  however  carefully  they  nwy  he 
teparaiedfrom  each  other? 
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A.  I  deem  it  not  adviflable  at  all  to  have  both  eexea  together  in  one  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Wlchem  himself  advocates  the  establishment  of  different  institutions 
fi>r  both  sexes  under  different  management  At  the  Bauhe  Hans  it  has  been 
possible  to  avoid  the  difficulties  generally  arising  where  suck  bojs  and  girls  are 
brooght  so  near  together,  only  by  that  thorough  system  of  superintendence  and 
supervision  for  which  this  institution  is  noted.  It  ought  to  be  stated  here  also, 
that  the  girls  at  the  Rauhe  EEaus  live  in  a  separate  building,  and  are  more  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  fiunily  and  a  soffident 
number  of  female  assistants. 

Q.  la  noi  the  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  aucceea  of  (he  Rauhe  Maus  due  w 
a  great  measure  io  (he  remarkahle  abiiUy  and  iad  o/Dr,  Wkhem,  andsuch  as  con 
hardly  be  hoped  for  elsewhere  f 

A.  It  is  true  that  the  eztraordlnaiy.  success  of  the  Bauhe  Hans  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  extraordinary  ability  and  the  tact  of  Dr.  Wichem.  Yet 
Dr.  Wichem  himself  acknowledges  that,  without  the  assistance  derived  fiiom  the 
Institution  of  Brothers,  the  main  object  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  could  not  be  carried 
out  He  say^  Seventeenth  Report,  page  71*  "That  number  of  persons,  which 
the  Institution  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  requires  to  carry  out  the  superintendence  of 
the  different  fiimilies,  to  be  at  the  numerous  places  of  employment,  to  assist  in 
the  different  classes  of  instruction,  and  also  to  keep  up  the  connection  with  the 
parents  of  the  children  or  their  masters,  outside  of  the  institution,  is  taken  finom 
the  Institution  of  the  Brothers.  One  of  the  main  conditions  on  the  happy  reali- 
zation of  which  the  whole  success  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  depends,  does  not  consist 
in  having  a  number  of  competent  persons  among  us,  of  whom  some  are  teaching, 
others  superintending,  others' educating,  others  again  directing  the  technical  or 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  house,  but  it  consists  in  having  such  men  here  for  our 
cooperation,  of  whom  every  one  unites  all  these  faculties  within  himseli^  and 
who  thus  prepared,  work  together  in  the  same  spirit,  having  always  in  view  the 
one  main  object  of  the  whole,  and  the  particular  question  which  has  to  be  solved 
in  and  by  each  individual  Neither  of  the  two  institutions^  (for  children  and 
for  the  young  men,  brothers,)  could  exist  without  the  other."  It  is  the  astcm- 
ishing  and  extraordinary  power  of  organization  which  Dr.  Wichem  possesses, 
which  has  given  and  continually  does  give  new  life  to  the  whole  institution. 
And  yet  he  has  managed  to  be  absent  for  several  months,  (his  new  situation  at 
the  court  of  Berlin  requires  him  to  reside  there  six  months  during  the  year, — 
winter,)  without  causing  any  disturbance  in  the  afibirs  of  the  Bauhe  Hans.  The 
many  institutions,  throughout  Germany  and  other  countries  where  BrolherB 
of  the  Rauhe  Haus  are  engaged  and  where  they  have  established  similar 
arrangements  as  those  in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  are  crowned  with  suooeas. 

Q,  Can,  the  IbmUy  System  and  IbmUy  influence  he  maintained  aucoes^fuBy 
where  the  families  or  groups  are  as  large  as  at  MeUray  t 

A,  The  Family  System  and  Family  influence  can  hardly  be  maintained  sucoeas- 
fuUy  in  classes  as  large  as  those  at  Mettray,  where  sixty  inmates  constitute  a 
&mily  living  together  in  a  separate  building  under  the  care  of  a  soldier.  Hie 
main  object  seems  to  be  to  make  good  soldiers  out  of  the  boys.  In  this  they 
succeed,  under  a  strict  militaiy  diadpline,  by  which,  howeyer,  the  diaract^  of  a 
fiunily  is  entirely  lost  At  Red  Hill,  preparations  are  made  to  educate  young  men 
for  the  same  purposes  for  which  the  Brothers  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  are  employed.  I 
am  not  aware  how  fitr  they  have  succeeded  there,  but  with  such  assistants  and 
the  proper  organization,  much  can  be  done  even  in  the  largest  msUtutions. 
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Q,  Which  areprtferdble  m  a  moral  and  eamomuxd  point  of  view,  large  or  tmatt 
instUutionaf 

A.  This  question  also  IB  of  great  importanoe.  I  decide  in  &Tor  of  small  insti- 
tatioDfl  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  an  economical  point  of  Tiew.  In  institutions 
with  from  300  to  600  and  more  children,  the  individuality  of  the  child  is  lost  m 
a  considerable  degree,  if  not  entirely.  Besides  it  is  exposed  to  many  more  temp- 
tations, than  will  be  the  case  in  small  institutions  where  the  childi^  are  more 
under  the  immediate  supervision  and  the  influence  of  the  adopted  parents.  In 
Wirtembeig,  Germany,  in  a  population  of  one  million  and  a  hal^  there  are  now 
about  twenty-five  Houses  of  Befiige,  with  an  average  number  of  not  over  fifty 
children  m  each.  In  small  institutions  the  great  want  of  female  influence^  whidi 
is  felt  even  where  the  fiunily  system  has  been  carried  so  far  as  in  the  Rauhe  Haus, 
may  be  supplied  by  the  wife  of  the  house  father. 

Taking  $100  as  the  average  cost  per  capita  in  this  country,  I  venture  to  say 
that  even  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  small  institutions  will  stand  a  better 
chance  than  large  ones,  provided  n^  such  extravagant  sums  ibr  buildings  are 
spent,  in  comparison,  as  has  been  done  in  most  of  our  large  houses.  We 
have  built  too  costly  and  not  at  all  in  view  of  the  fhture  situation  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  do  not  receive  a  good  impression  fix>m  those  palaces.  Much  more 
might  be  said  on  tins  and  other  questions,  but  I  fear  I  have  already  said  too 
much.  I  am  aware  that  many  objections  are  made  by  others  to  the  opinions  or 
some  of  them,  expressed  above.  Whether  these  opinions  wiD  entirely  meet 
your  approbation  I  do  not  know.  They  are  the  results  of  my  personal  experi- 
ence, and  in  presenting  them  to  you  as  such,  I  am  far  from  believing  that  they 
will  be  applicable  under  aU  circumstances  and  in  all  cases. 

I  remain  yours,  very  truly,  G.  C.  Holls. 

Xi.  P.  BSOCIORT,  M.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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The  foUowix^  communication  from  Prof  Dana  wQl  be  read  with  interest 

Mb.  Editor: — I  agree  so  fhlly  with  the  views  of  Miss  M.  A  Dwight  with  re- 
gard to  Art  Education  in  your  Journal,  that  I  am  not  willing  to  appear  to  differ, 
and  tiierefore  ask  the  opportunity  of  correcting  her  misapprehension  (No  10,  page 
294)  of  me  in  my  Address  on  "  Science  and  Scientific  Schools."  I  was  aiming 
to  show  that  the  Ancients  had  not  pursued  the  study  of  nature  far  enough  to 
arrive  at  any  of  the  profound  laws  which  make  the  foundation  of  modem  sci- 
ence; and  I  spoke  of  their  proficiency  in  Arehitecture  and  Sculpture  as  no  evi- 
dence of  such  knowledge;  it  reached  its  state  of  perfection  without  it.  The 
expression,  **surfiice'<xmtact  with  nature,^  was  used  relatively,  as  contrasting 
with  the  deep  insight  that  has  since  been  obtained,  and  not  in  the  common  sig- 
nification of  superficiaL  It  will  show  our  appreciation  of  Miss  Dwight's  views, 
when  we  say  that  our  scheme  of  a  "  Scientific  School,"  printed  before  that  Ad- 
dress was  delivered,  included  a  Professor  of  Drawing,  (in  all  its  departments,) 
another  of  Architecture,  and  another  of  .Esthetics  or  the  History  and  Gritidsm 
of  Art,and  this  we  regarded  as  merely  an  initial  step  toward  a  wider  expansion 
of  the  Art  Department  These  topics  were  associated  with  the  various  sdences^ 
so  that  the  Art  student,  according  to  the  contemplated  plan,  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  that  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  modem  science 
which  is  neoeasaiy  to  equip  him  for  his  best  and  highest  eflTorts.    In  an  "Appeal 
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in  behalf  of  the  Yale  Scienttflc  School,"  published  some  months  earlier,  endear- 
oring  to  show  what  sach  a  school  should  be,  we  enumra^te  the  subjects  taught 
in  a  school  for  one  single  department  of  Art,  Architecture  alone,  st  Berlin ;  and 
as  Tiews  regarding  the  needed  studies  in  such  a  school  are  veiy  far  below  the 
tme  mark  in  this  country,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  dte  the  paragraph  here, 
although  it  has  already  appeared  in  your  excellent  Journal 

Royal  Prusnan  Architedurai  Academy. — "Physics,  Chemistry,  IGnendc^, 
The  Nature  of  Materials,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Perspectiye,  Analytical  Geome- 
try, Statics,  Hydrostatics^  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  AerodynamicB,  Machinery, 
Laws  of  C!onstruGting  all  parts  of  Edifices  and  Machines;  The  Monuments  of 
Antiquity  and  the  Comparative  History  of  Architecture,  Architectural  Machine 
Drawing  in  its  full  extent;  The  Construction  of  Beads,  Railroads  and  (^als^ 
Country,  City  and  Ornamental  Architecture,  The  Plans,  Calculations  and  Ksti- 
mates  for  all  kinds  of  Building,  Higher  Geodesy  and  the  Management  of  Archi- 
tectural Business." 

Permit  me  to  add  farther  that  although  my  Address  wss  witten  in  behalf  of 
a  school  at  New  Haven,  and  naturally  bears  marks  of  a  special  plea,  we  have 
regarded  the  arguments  bb  equally  applicable  to  other  places.  We  have  the  in- 
terests  of  the  whole  country  so  much  in  view,  that  we  shall  rejcHoe  over  any 
liberal  scheme  wherever  carried  out  There  is  a  vast  advantage,  as  regards 
economy  and  elevation  of  standard  of  scholarBhip,  in  concentrating  efibrt  for  the 
different  departments  together,  since  Professors  of  General  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics, besides  Libraries  and  Cabinets  of  Science  and  Art,  may  as  well  instruct 
many  as  few,  and  could  serve  alike  for  alL  This  extended  country  needs  many 
scientific  schools ;  but,  as  with  colleges,  there  is,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  a 
limit  to  the  number  that  will  best  subserve  tiie  ends  of  Education. 

Very  truly  yours,  Jasibs  D.  Dana. 

Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

MasaacfiuseUa  Educaiional  Room. — ^A  few  enterprising  teachers  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  have  opened  a  large  room,  (No.  10,)  in  the  Congregational  Library 
Building,  in  Chauncey  Street,  Boston,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Library  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  publications  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  a  Bepositoiy  of  Educational  periodicals,  books, 
pamphlets,  and  appliances  generally.  It  is  open  every  day,  (Sundays  excepted.) 
for  the  free  use  of  teachers  and  friends  of  Education.  This  is  one  of  the  Libra- 
ries to  which  a  copy  of  every  Educational  document  should  be  sent  for  use  and 
preservation. 

Home  Educaiion. — ^A  series  of  interesting  and  profitable  meetings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Home  Education, — ^the  duties  of  parents, — ^the  non-attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  school,  Ac., — ^were  held  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  last,  in 
Boston, — ^three  of  them  in  the  State  House,  on  the  call  and  the  general  direction 
of  Rev.  Warren  Burton, 

Agrictdiurai  tSiucaUon. — A  bUl  has  been  introduced  hito  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appropriating  to  each  State  20,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  each 
Representative  and  Senator  in  Congress,  for  the  endowment  of  institutions  for 
agricultural  Education. 
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The  New  American  Cyclopedia.  Vol.  I.  A — Aragnay — Royal  8vo.,  pp. 
752.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

We  give  to  this  first  installment  of  tbis  great  American  enterprise  a  most 
hearty  and  cordial  greeting.  The  New  American  CyclopsBdia  ooonpies  a  position 
hitherto  unfilled.  It  does  not  aim,  Yike  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  to  be  a 
collection  of  scientific  essays,  exhausting  the  topics  of  which  it  treats,  nor  lilce  the 
Enoyclopifidia  Brittanica,  to  give  elaborate  and  extended  articles  on  some  topics, 
to  the  exclosion  of  others.  Its  object  is,  in  the  true  idea  of  a  Cyclopsedia,  to  give 
a  condensed  and  popular  view  of  the  arts,  sciences,  biography,  history,  geography, 
and  religions  sentiments  of  the  world, — sufficiently  full  for  tho  common  reader, 
and  indicating  to  the  scholar,  the  sources  whence  he  may  obtain  more  complete 
information. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  it  has  succeeded  well.  Its  scientific  arti- 
cles are  comprehensive  though  brief  ^  its  gcograplcal  and  historical  articles  are 
generally  accurate  and  reliable ;  its  biographical  sketches,  though  entering  on  the 
very  difiicult  field  of  living  biography,  are  remarkably  able  and  impartial.  The 
religions  articles  manifest  a  fair  and  Catholic  spirit.  TVe  have  examined  tho  work 
with  considerable  care,  and  have  been  much  gratified  in  finding  so  little  to  con- 
demn, and  so  much  to  approve  and  admire. 

ITie  corps  of  writers  engaged  upon  the  work,  (more  than  one  hundred  in 
number  the  publishers  informed  us,)  must,  judging  from  the  specimens  of  their 
work  before  us,  be  generally  men  of  superior  ability  and  attainment.  Our  atten- 
tion has  been  particularly  attracted  to  the  educational  articles,  and  wo  have  found 
these  carefully  prepared  and  accurate.  In  one  respect,  if  in  no  other,  the  work 
exhibits  a  most  g^tifying  contrast  to  the  English  Cyclopedia  now  issuing,  viz.,  in 
the  recent  date  of  its  information.  So  far  as  wo  have  been  able  to  notice,  every 
subject,  in  which  recent  information  was  of  importance,  is  posted  up  to  1857. 

But  while  we  are  thus  pleased  with  the  general  character  of  the  work,  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  make  two  suggestions  to  the  publishers  in  relation  to  tho  coming 
volumes,  which  we  believe  will  enhance  still  farther  the  merits  of  tlie  work,  viz., 
to  give  at  the  close  of  every  important  article,  a  list  of  the  best  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  thoso  who  would  pursue  it  farther,  and  to  print  their  list  of  titles  before 
putting  a  volume  to  press,  and  forward  them  to  intelligent  and  scientific  men  of 
every  profession  and  creed,  inviting  them  to  suggest  any  additions  which  may 
occur  to  them.  We  are  aware  that  this  involves  considerable  labor,  but  it  will 
render  the  work  far  more  complete  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
No  educated  man,  and  especially  no  professional  man,  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  Encylopaedia. 

The  Polylingual  Journal :  a  magazine  in  'five  languages^ — French^  Spanish^ 
Italian^  Chrman  and  English,  Feb.^  1858.  Hiram  C.  Sparks,  Editor  and 
Proprietor,  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  quarterly,  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  four  first-named  lan- 
guages, to  English  students.  The  present  number  contains  a  continuation  of 
F^6k>n'B  Telemaqne,  in  four  parallel  columns,  agreeing  almost  line  for  line.  It  is 
intended  to  liimiBh  an  outline  grammar  and  pronouncing  tables  in  a  supplementary 
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form ;  with  the  aasistance  of  wbiob,  the  PolyliDgoa!  Jonnial  will  be  a  rery  eon- 
TenieDt  manaal  for  aoquiriDg  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  used  in  it 

The  American  Educational  Year  Book.  Feb.,  1856.  Boston :  James  Rob- 
inson &  Co. ;  Albany :  J.  Cniiksbank ;  Philadelphia :  Ilayes  &  Zdl. 

Tbis  is  the  second  number  of  tbis  exceedingly  valuable  coropend  of  educational 
information.  It  is  a  compact,  handsomely  printed  duodecimo  of  252  pages,  ood- 
taining  a  vast  mass  of  orderly  statistics,  history  and  tnisccllaneons  facts  relating  to 
the  educational  institutions,  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  United  States, 
including  names  of  teachers,  salaries,  school  laws,  colleges,  literary  and  learned 
•ocicties,  &c. ;  furnishing  in  a  small  compass,  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  sor- 
yey  of  the  machinery  of  the  country  for  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  labor  of  gathering  the  materials  for  the  work  baa  been  very 
great ;  and  the  ability  shown  by  the  editor,  A.  M.  Gay,  not  less.  We  most  ur- 
gently recommend  all  teachers  to  possess  the  work ;  it  is  an  indispensable  repon- 
tory  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  past  and  present  of  their  profesaon.  It  would 
be  an  extraordinary  and  not  very  creditable  circumstance,  if  one  such  annual  as 
this  oould  not  be  maintained  by  the  120,(M)0  profeeaional  teachers  of  the  United 
States,  while  those  of  Germany  give  generous  support  to  six  or  eight,  of  some  of 
which  five  or  six  thousand  copies  are  sometimes  sold  within  a  month  after 
publication. 

A  General  VIrw  of  the  Animal  Kit^dom.  By  A.  M.  Redfibld.  E.  B.  di; 
E.  C.  KellogG^^  .'  r  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and  245  Main  Street,  Hartford. 

Mrs.  Redfieli" '  ngenious  and  beautiful  "Chart  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  has 
been  displayed  m  <  'i.'  office  for  a  week,  and  we  have  had  frequent  occasions  to 
notice  its  attrDCtiv^Lr :«  both  to  tbe  old  and  the  young,  and  to  examine  it  with 
teachers  and  men  of  science,  and  explain  it  to  our  own  and  our  neighbors'  chil- 
dren. We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
means  of  visible  illustration  in  school  and  family  instruction.  It  is  at  once  orna- 
mental and  useful,  picturesque  and  practical,  wonderfully  comprehensive  and  mi- 
nutely accurate.  It  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  of  Natural  History  in 
our  schools,  and  the  reading,  both  of  young  and  old,  in  the  family,  more  interest- 
ing and  profitable  than  they  can  possibly  be  without  illuslrationa,  and  without  a 
Boientifio  classification. 

Tom  Browh'9  School  Day;  By  An  Oli>  Bot.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  f^ds, 
1858.    pp.  405. 

This  is  a  vigorous,  vivid  and  faithful  picture  of  the  bright  side  of  life  at  an  Eng- 
lish Public  School,  with  but  little  of  the  experience  of  the  school  room,  but  mndi 
of  the  athletic  sports,  the  rural  excursions,  and  the  ooltivation  of  a  manly  coursgo 
and  self-reliance  in  a  large  boarding  school,  oomprised  of  boys  and  youth,  from  the 
ages  of  ten  to  eighteen  years. 

The  American  Almanac  and  Repontory  of  Ueefvl  Knowledge^  for  the  year 
1858.     Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    pp.  376. 

We  welcome  this  Annual  for  1858  as  an  indispensable  book  of  reference.    We 

do  not  see  how  any  one,  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  these  days  of 

rotation  in  office,  growing  and  changing  statiaties,  and  the  fixed  fbots  of  difierent 

states  and  oountries,  can  do  without  it. 
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William  C.  Redfield*  was  born  atMlddletown,  Conn.,  on  the  26tli  of  March, 
1789,  and  died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1858.  His 
early  training  devolved  chiefly  on  his  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  saperior 
mental  endowments  and  of  exalted  Christian  character. 

The  slender  pecuniary  resonroes  of  the  family  would  not  allow  young  Redfield 
any  opportunities  of  school  eduoaiion  beyond  those  of  the  common  schoob  of 
G)nncctlcut,  which,  at  that  time,  taught  little  more  than  the  simplest  rudiments 
— reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic ;  and  all  access  to  the  richer 
treasures  of  knowledge  seemed  to  be  forever  denied  him,  when,  at  the  early  age 
of  fourteen,  he  was  removed  to  Upper  IVfiddletown,  now  called  Cromwell,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  mechanic,  whose  tasks  engrossed  every  moment  of  his  time 
except  a  part  of  his  evenings.  These  brief  opportunities^  however,  he  most  dili- 
gently spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  eagerly  devouring  every  scientific 
work  within  his  reach.  He  was  denied  even  a  lamp  for  reading  by  night  much 
of  the  time  during  his  apprenticeship,  and  could  command  no  better  light  than 
that  of  a  common  wood  fire  in  the  chimney  corner.  Under  all  these  disadvanta- 
ges, it  is  evident  that,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  had  acquired  no 
ordinary  amount  and  variety  of  useful  knowledge.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  united  with  other  young  men  of  the  village  in  forming  a  de- 
bating society,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Friendly  Association,"  with  which  was 
connected  a  small  but  growing  library.  To  this  humble  literary  club  Mr.  Red- 
field  always  ascribed  no  small  agency  in  inspiring  him  with  a  love  of  knowledge, 
and  a  high  appreciation  of  its  advantages ;  and  during  his  future  years,  he  nuriflA 
and  liberally  aided  by  his  contributions  this  benefactor  of  his  youth. 

Fortunately  for  young  Redfield,  a  distinguished  and  learned  physician.  Dr. 
William  TuUy,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  same  village,  and  generously  openeA  to 
him  his  extensive  and  well-selected  library ;  and,  what  must  have  been  equally 
inspiring  to  youthful  genius.  Dr.  TuUy  furnished  him  with  a  model  of  an  enthusi- 
astic devotee  to  knowledge,  and  of  a  mind  richly  stored  with  intellectual  V||^th. 
On  his  application  for  a  book  to  occupy  such  moments  as  he  could  redeem  from 
his  daily  tasks,  tlie  Doctor,  being  then  ignorant  of  his  acquirements  or  his  taste, 
opened  different  cases  of  his  library,  submitting  the  contents  of  each  to  his 
selection.  Among  a  great  variety  of  authors,  that  which  determined  his  choice 
was  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Elements  of  Chemistry.  As  this  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest systematic  works  that  contained  the  doctrine  of  Chemical  Equivalents,  a 
ifubject  then  considered  as  peculiarly  difficult,  and  one  understood  by  few  readers 
of  the  work,  the  Doctor  had  little  expectation  that  this  young  inquirer  after 
knowledge  would  either  understand  or  relish  it  In  a  short  time  he  retumod  the 
book,  and  surprised  the  Doctor  by  evincing  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its 

*  The  following  partiealara  are  taken  from  a  memoir,  read  before  the  Amrriean  Anwcia. 
tlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  he  was  the  firat  PresMent,  by  Deniaon 
Olmiited.  LL.  D. 
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eontflDto,  and  expreMuig  a  high  aatiifiietioii,  in  partionkr  with  the  dootrine  of 
c'hemioal  equvalenta,  which,  he  nid,  he  had  then  met  with  for  the  fint  tinje. 

Alter  aerring  out  hia  apprentioeahip,  he  traveled,  in  1810,  en  foot,  over  two 
thooMnd  miSea,  on  a  viait  to  hia  mother  in  Ohio,  going  oat  through  New  Toric, 
and  retmrning  through  parts  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  PennayWania. 

'f  Returning  to  hia  former  home  in  1811,  Mr.  Redfield  commenoed  the  regoiar 
boBineas  of  life.  Ko  oiroomatanoea  ooald  aeem  more  nnpropitioiiB  to  hia  eminence 
aa  a  philoaopher,  than  thoae  in  which  he  was  placed  for  nearly  twenty  years  after 
his  first  aettlement  in  bnrinesa.  A  amall  mechanic  in  a  coontry  village,  eking  oat 
a  scanty  income  by  uniting  with  the  products  of  his  trade  the  aale  of  a  amaU  as- 
sortment of  merchandise,  Mr.  Redfield  met  with  obstacles  which,  in  ordinary 
minda,  would  have  quenched  the  deaire  of  intellectual  prqgreas.  Tet  every  year 
added  largely  to  his  sdentific  acquisitions,  and  developed  moreinny  hia  intellectaal 
and  moral  energies.  Meanwhile  his  active  mind  left  its  impreaa  on  the  quiet 
oommunity  where  he  lived,  in  devising  and  carrying  out  variona  plana  for  advanc- 
ing their  aocial  comfort  and  reapeotahility,  in  the  improvement  and  embeUishment 
of  their  streets,  school  houses,  and  churches,  and  in  promoting  the  tntereals  of 
the  litenvy  dub,  from  which  he  hunself,  in  early  yonth,  had  derived  each  aignal 
advantagea. 

On  the  third  of  September,  1821,  there  occurred,  in  the  eaatem  part  of  Con- 
necticut, one  of  the  most  violent  storms  ever  known  there,  and  long  remembered 
as  the  "  great  September  gale.''  Shortly  after  thia,  Mr.  Redfield,  being  on  a 
journey  to  the  western  part  of  MaasBchuaetts,  happened  to  travel  over  a  region 
covered  by  marka  of  the  ravagea  of  the  recent  storm.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  eldest  aon,  then  a  young  lad,  who  well  remembera  theae  early  obaervationa  of 
hia  &ther,  and  the  inferences  he  drew  fhmi  them.  At  Middletown,  the  |^oe  of 
Mr.  Redfield's  residence,  the  gale  commenced  from  the  aonth-eaat,  prostratiag  the 
trees  toward  the  north-west ;  but  on  reaching  the  north-western  part  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  the  neighboring  ports  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  anrpiised  to  find  that 
there  the  trees  lay  with  their  heads  in  the  c^posite  direction,  or  toward  the 
Kouth-east.  He  waa  still  more  snrpriaed  to  find,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
wind  was  blowing  with  such  violence  fh>m  the  9outh-eatt  at  MiddletOK'n,  a  norf  A- 
mett  wind  woa  blowing  with  equal  violence  at  a  point  leas  than  aeventy  milea  dis- 
tant from  that  place.  On  tracing  fiirther  the  course  and  direction  of  proatraled 
objecta,  and  comparing  the  times  when  the  atorm  reached  difoent  plaoea,  the 
idea  tehed  upon  his  mind  that  the  atorm  was  a  progretrive  wkirhrind.  A 
canviotion  thus  forced  upon  his  mind,  after  a  Ml  survey  of  the  focta,  was  not 
likely  to  lose  its  grasp.  Amid  all  his  cares,  it  dung  to  hhn,  and  was  cherished 
with  the  enthusiasm  usual  to  the  student  of  nature,  who  is  cooaoioDs  of  having 
become  the  honored  meditmi  of  a  new  revelation  of  her  myaleriea.  Nothing, 
however,  could  have  been  fiirther  from  his  mind  than  the  thought,  that  the  fall 
development  of  that  idea  would  one  day  place  him  among  the  moat  distinguished 
philosophers  of  his  time. 

For  several  years  he  was  deeply  engroased  in  commercial  porsuita  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  which  he  removed  his  residence  to  the  dty  of  New  York.  Boring 
thia  period  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  subject  of  navigation  by  steam,  de- 
vising and  securing  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  convenience  and  aafety  of 
passengers,  and  also  in  projecting  plans  of  railroad  communinatinn  between  New 
York  and  the  West  and  North.    But  in  1831   Mr.  Ridgfidd  perfected  and 
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puUisbed  hia  theory  of  Btorms,  of  which  Profeesor  Olmsted  gives  the  following 
ucoount: 

**■  I  chanced,  at  that  period,  to  meet  him  for  the  first 'time  on  board  a  steamboat 
on  the  way  from  New  York  to  New  Haven.  A  stranger  accosted  me,  and 
modestly  asked  leave  to  make  a  few  inquiries  respecting  some  observations  I  had 
recently  published  in  the  American  Joomal  of  Science  on  the  sabject  of  hail* 
storms.  I  was  soon  sensible  that  the  humble  mquirer  was  himself  a  proficient  iu 
meteorology.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  incidentally  brought  out  his 
theory  of  the  laws  of  our  Atlantic  gales,  at  the  same  time  stating  the  leading 
facts  on  which  his  conclusions  were  founded.  This  doctrine  was  quite  new  to 
me;  but  it  impressed  me  so  fiivorably  that  I  urged  him  to  communicate  it  to  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science.  He  manifested 
maeh  diffidence  at  appearing  as  an  author  before  the  scientific  world,  professing 
only  to  be  a  practical  man  little  Tersed  in  scientific  discussions,  and  unaccustomed 
to  write  for  the  press.  At  lengtii,  however,  he  said  he  would  commit  his 
thoughts  to  paper,  and  send  them  to  me  on  condition  that  I  wouM  revise  them  an- 
osoript  and  superintend  the  press.  Accordingly,  I  aoon  received  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  articles  on  the  laws  of  storms,  and  hastened  to  procure  its  insertion 
in  the  Journal  of  Science.  Some  few  of  the  statements  made  in  this  earliest 
development  of  his  theory  he  afterward  found  reasons  for  modifying;  but  the 
):?reat  features  of  that  theory  appear  there  in  bold  relief.  Three  years  afterward 
he  published,  in  the  25th  volume  of  the  same  journal,  an  elaborate  article  on  the 
hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gives  a  fhll  synopsis  of 
the  leading  points  of  his  doctrine,  as  matured  by  a  more  extended  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  of  storms  than  he  had  made  when  he  published  his  first  essay.  I 
understand  this  theory  to  be,  substantially,  as  follows : — 

That  all  violent  gales  or  hurricanes  are  great  vhtrhoindgj  in  which  the  wind 
blows  in  cvcnits  around  an  axis  either  vertical  or  inclined ;  that  the  winds  do  not 
move  In  horizontal  circles,  as  the  usual  forms  of  his  diagrams  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, but  rather  in  spirals  toward  the  axis,  a  descending  spiral  movement  exter- 
nally, and  ascending  internally. 

That  the  direction  of  revolutien  is  always  uniform,  being  from  right  to  left,  or 
against  the  sun,  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  and  from  left  to  right,  or  with 
the  sun,  on  the  south  side. 

That  the  eelaeify  a/  rotmiwi  increases  from  the  margin  toward  the  centre  of 
the  storm. 

That  the  whole  body  of  air  suljected  to  tliis  spiral  rotation  is,  at  the  same  tinK\ 
mooffiir  S^rwrd  in  a  path,  at  a  variable  rate,  but  always  with  a  velocity  nnu-li 
leas  than  its  velocity  of  rotation,  being  at  the  minimum,  hitherto  observed,  as  low 
as  four  miles,  and  at  the  maximum,  forty-three  miles,  but  more  commonly  about 
thirty  miles  per  hour,  while  the  motion  of  rotation  may  be  not  less  than  from  on<^ 
hundred  to  three  hundred  miles  per  hour. 

That  in  storms  of  a  particular  region,  as  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic,  or  the 
typhoons  of  the  China  seas,  greai  nnifwmity  esisU  im  regard  to  tho  path  fur- 
med,  those  of  the  Atlantic,  for  example,  usually  issuing  from  the  equatorial 
regions  eastward  of  the  West  India  Islands,  pursuing,  at  first,  a  course  toward  the 
north-west,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  30o,  and  then  gradually  wheeling  to  the 
north-east,  and  fdk>wing  a  path  nearly  parallel  to  the  American  coast,  to 
the  cMt  of  Newfoundland,  until  they  are  lost  io  niid-oceon ;  the  entire  path 
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wh«n  delineated,  reMmbliog  a  parabolic  onrve,  whoae  apex  ■  near  the 
of  30O. 

That  their  dtrngntiont  are  soinetimes  very  great,  being  not  leas  than  one 
thousand  miles  in  diameter,  while  their  path  oTer  the  ocean  can  aometimea  be 
traced  for  three  thouaand  milee. 

That  the  barometer^  at  any  given  place,  iaUi  with  increasing  rapidity  as  the 
centre  of  the  whirlwind  approaches,  but  rises  at  a  oorrcaponding  rate  after  the 
cc^ntre  has  pasaed  by ;  and  finally, 

That  the  phenomena  are  more  uniform  in  large  than  in  small  storms,  and  more 
nnjibrm  on  the  ocean  than  on  the  land. 

These  laws  Mr.  Redfield  claims  as  so  many /ac^t  independently  of  all  hypothe- 
sis ;  as  facta  deduced  from  the  most  rigoroos  indaotion,  which  will  ever  hold 
true,  whatever  views  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  origin  or  caoses  of  storms. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  aathor  of  this  theory,  in  all  his  inqniries, — the 
method  which  first  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  whirlwind  character  of  storms, 
and  afterward  fully  confirmed  the  doctrine, — was  first  to  collect  and  then  to  col- 
late as  many  records  aa  posBible  of  vessels  that  had  been  caught  in  the  storm,  in 
various  parts  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  character  of  the  researches  before  us,  conducted  as  they  were,  not  in 
the  shades  of  philosophic  retirement  and  learned  leisure,  but  in  honrs  redeemed 
from  the  pressing  avocations  of  an  onerous  and  responsible  business,  or  IxMTOwed 
from  the  season  allotted  to  sleep,  we  trace  qualities  of  mind  that  belong  only  to 
the  true  philosopher. 

The  idea  of  whirlwinds  is  indeed  much  older  than  Redfield  or  Reid,  being  aa 
old  as  the  writings  of  the  Ftelmistand  the  Prophets ;  and  we  safely  admit  further, 
that  the  doctrine  of  ocean  gales  being  sometimes  of  a  rotary  character  had  been 
hinted  at  by  several  writers,  as  hints  of  such  a  principle  as  gravitation  had  long 
preceded  the  investigations  of  Newton ;  but  the  honor  of  having  established  on  sat- 
itfiactory  evidence  the  rotary  and  progressive  character  of  ocean  storms,  and 
determining  their  modes  of  action  or  laws,  it  is  due  alike  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed,  and  to  our  country^s  fame,  to  claim  for  William  C.  RanpiEU). 

Various  other  contributions  to  science  of  our  departed  fHend  must,  for  want 
of  space,  be  passed  by  with  hardly  a  notice.  Such  are  his  published  meteorologi- 
cal essays,  his  reports  of  meteorological  observations,  which  contain  many  original 
hints  of  much  value,  his  paper  on  the  currents  of  the  Atiantic,  and  his  researches 
in  geology,  which  occupied  much  of  his  attention  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life;  all  of  which  speak  the  skillful  observer*  the  judicious  philosopher,  the  lover 
of  science,  the  lover  of  his  country  and  of  his  kind. 

Three  distinguishing  marks  of  the  true  philosopher  met  in  Wilh*am  C.  Redfield, 
—originality  to  devise  new  things ;  patience  to  investigate ;  and  logical  powers  to 
draw  the  proper  conclusions.  The  impress  of  his  originality  ho  left,  in  early  lifb, 
upon  the  village  where  ho  resided  ;  he  afterward  imprinted  it  still  deeper  on  his 
professional  business,  as  naval  engineer ;  and  most  of  all  on  his  scientific  labors, 
his  observations,  and  his  theories.  Originality  to  invent  without  patience  to  in- 
vestigate, leads  to  hasty  and  wild  speculation ;  but  united,  they  lay  the  deep 
foundations  for  a  severe  logic. 

In  society  he  was  courteous,  sincere,  upright,  and  benevolent ;  in  hia  fkmily 
tender,  afiectionate,  wise  in  counsel,  and  pure  in  example ;  in  all  his  walk  and 
conversation,  and  especially  in  the  church  of  God,  a  devout  and  humble  Christian." 
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Datio  Watkinson,  (whoso  bequests  in  his  last  Will  and  Testament  to  varlons 
hamane  and  edooational  institntions,  make  him  the  largest  pecuniary  beoefnotor 
to  snoh  objects  that  the  State  of  Ck>nneotioat  has  yet  known,)  was  born  January 
17, 1776,  in  Lavenham,  in  the  county  of  SufTulk,  Eng^land.  His  mother  was 
Alias  Sarah  Bkiir,  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  pupil  of  Miss  Isabella  Graham,  after- 
ward so  well  known  in  this  country  for  Christian  excellencies. 

His  father,  Samnel  Watkinson,  belonged  to  the  dissenting  body,  a  direct  ances- 
tor of  his  having  been  a  soldier  of  Cromwell ;  and  his  own  house  was  always 
open  to  clergymen  of  this  class.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  war  with 
the  American  cok>nie8,  and  sided  with  Edmund  Burke  and  the  other  champions 
of  our  cause.  He  was  a  woolen  manufacturer,  at  a  period  when  wool  was 
combed  by  hand,  given  out  about  the  country  to  be  spun,  sent  to  Holland  to  be 
woven,  and  brought  back  to  England  to  be  sold.  Influenced  by  the  disposition 
of  his  fSunily  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  also  by  his  own  predilections  for  Amer- 
ican institutions,  he  removed  to  this  country  with  his  family  in  1795  residing  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  univer- 
sally respected. 

David  was  one  of  twelve  children,  and  received  his  education  partly  at  home, 
at  an  endowed  grammar  school,  and  partly  in  a  school  near  Palgrave,  kept  with 
the  assistance  of  her  husbakid,  by  Mrs.  Barbanld,  whose  name  has  been  made  so 
deservedly  popular  through  her  writings  for  children.  He  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  buMness  in  the  counting-room  and  store  of  Samnel  Corpe,  then  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  New  York.  The  death  of  two  brothers  of  Mr.  Watkinson 
in  New  York,  of  yellow  fever,  gave  him  a  distaste  to  that  city,  and  in  1799  he 
removed  to  Hartford.  Here  he  commenced  business,  in  the  fall  of  1800,  associa- 
tiQg  with  himself  his  brother  William,  and  a  few  years  later  his  brother  Edward, 
tinder  the  firm  of  Watkinsons  Ss  Co.  In  1819  he  associated  Mr.  Ezra  Clark  m 
his  business,  and  in  1835,  Alfred  Gill,  and  Ezra  Otak,  Jr.,  were  admitted  to  the 
firm.    His  brother  Robert  Watkinson  was  for  some  time  a  clerk  in  the  house. 

In  1841  Mr.  Watkinson  retired  from  active  mercantile  pursuits,  having  by  his 
energy,  industry  and  sagacity,  achieved  a  handsome  fortune,  and  by  his  upright- 
ness, public  spirit,  and  liberality,  won  the  universal  respect  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

Although  closely  attentive  to  his  own  business,  and  moderato  in  his  own  person- 
al expenditures,  Mr.  Watkinson  never  withheld  his  influence,  or  his  purse  from 
any  enterprise  which  promised  to  advance  the  general  prosperity  of  his  adopted 
home,  or  promote  its  religious,  moral  and  educational  interests.  His  name  it 
foond  as  original  subscriber,  and  frequently  as  an  ofiioe-bearer  in  every  association 
incorporated  to  open  new,  or  improve  old  avenues  of  travel,  or  increase  the  facili- 
ties of  bosiueas.  He  was  a  liberal  subscriber  to  the  funds  of  the  American 
Aqrlnm  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  of  which  he  was  a  director  and  vice-presidont, 
to  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  and  director, 
to  Trinity  College  of  which  he  was  trustee,  to  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  to 
the  Hartford  Orphan  Asylum,  to  the  Hartford  Toang  Men's  Institute,  and  to  the 
Wadsworth  Atheneum. 

But  Mr.  Watkinson's  liberality  was  not  confined  to  these  Urger  and  permanent 
institutions.  He  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  daily  application  for  aid  to 
objects  local  and  general,  and  if  the  object  appeared  to  him  worthy,  and  the 

'Extract  from  a  Memoir  resd  before  the  Conoccticttt  Historical  Society  by  Henry  Barnard, 
LL.  D.,  on  the  dd  February,  18G6. 
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agent!  IStely  to  eury  It  £Mrwwd  with  fidelity  and  Miooeai,  he  gave  oheerfUIy,  nd 
without  referenoe  to  the  oontribationfl  of  othen.  He  judged  eaeh  oaae  on  ita  own 
merita,  and  gave  aooording  to  hia  own  ability  at  the  time,  in  refereaoe  to  other 
cUuma  on  hia  Dieana. 

Mr.  Watkinaon  waa  a  member,  (and  at  hia  death  the  oldest,)  of  the  Fbat  Con- 
gregational Chnreh  of  Hartford,  and  one  of  thoae  oonafcant  and  liberal  givers  to 
the  great  religiona  enterpriaea  of  the  day,  whioh  haye  made  the  annual  oontriba- 
tiona  of  that  ehureh  remarkable  among  the  ohnrchee  of  New  England. 

He  married  in  1803  Miaa  Olivia  Hudaon,  daughter  of  Bandllai  Hudaon,  who 
died  in  1849,  leaving  no  ehildren.  Mra.  Watkinaon  b  gratefully  remembered  Car 
her  many  Cbriatian  .virtues,  and  for  her  wiae  and  oareftd  administration  of  aeveial 
useful  charities. 

Although  not  endowed  with  a  atrong  eonstitntion,  yet  by  his  temperate  habits^ 
and  constant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  he  enjoyed  almost  unintsrrupted  health  to 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  December,  1857, 
after  an  illness  of  only  three  days. 

After  providing  liberally  lor  eaeh  of  hia  nephews  and  neiees,  (thirty-one  in 
all,)  and  for  his  pastor  and  several  personal  friends,  Mr.  Watkinaon  makes  the 
following  bequests  to  the 

Hartford  Hospital  and  Dispensary, $40,000 

Orphan  Asylum  and  Female  Beneficent  Society, S0,000 

Juvenile  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  neglected  and  abandoned 

children, 40,000 

Library  of  Reference  in  oonnectbn  with  Ckmneeticnt  Historical 

Society,   .    , 100,000 

Widow'a  Society  of  Hartford, 5,000 

Oonneoticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  in  aid  of  an  Inatitufion  for 

Idiota, 3,000 

House  of  Refuge  for  Discharged  Criminals, 5,000 

Wadsworth  Atheneum, 1,000 

ConnecUcut  Historical  Society, 1,000 

Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute, 1,000 

The  will  provides  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Library  of  Reference  may  appropri- 
ate $500  a  year  in  the  purohaae  of  books  for  the  Library  of  the  Hartford  Young 
Men's  Institute,  (having  now  10,000  volumes,)  or  any  other  Library  of  Circula- 
tion, on  condition  ibat  ibe  Dbrary  which  reodvea  the  same,  shall  appropriate  and 
expend  the  like  amount  for  the  same  object  There  is  a  similar  provision  in  fiivor 
of  the  Gallery  of  Art  bek»ging  to  the  Wadsworth  Athennnm. 
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Boarding-school  for  boys,  586. 
Books,  educational  eflects  of,  360. 
Book  notices,  373. 
Borrowing  and  lending,  163. 
Boston  Academy  of  Music, 1 44* 
Botanic  garden  in  Turin,  50. 
Botta,  \C  articles  by,  37,  479 
Bowen,  P.,  article  by,  5. 
Braille,  L.,  music  printing  for  the  blind,  137. 
Bridgman,  Laura,  training  of,  383. 
BrockeU,  L.  P.,  article  hjf,  137. 
Brougham,  Loni,  on  soeial  science,  818. 
Bulkby,  L.,  educational  beoucst,  093. 
Bomiorf,  Pestalosai's  school  at,  71, 84,  91,  119. 
Burwigh,  Lord,  notice  of,  161. 

advice  to  his  son,  161. 

on  scbool  punishment,  155. 
Bosch,  Hermana,  735,  786. 

Caeeia,  his  college,  485. 

Cvsarius,  John,  785. 

Cambrid^,  Hopkins  Fond  at,  083. 

Cameranus,  edition  of  Melanethon*s  Grain.,  753. 

Cara,  lectures  by,  43. 

Cecil,  Sir  W.,  see  Burleigh. 
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Charitable  endowiMDli.  57,  1S7. 

<7herlei  Albert,  43, 58.  50. 

rharles  EidmimI,  43,  M. 

rherlM  Felix.  61. 

Oheever.  8.,  on  ■fricnltiiie  and  faolofy,  787. 

Cheke.  Sir  John,  lOS. 

Cbemoita,  induiUial  acbool  at,  859. 

(^bildren.  Lord  Burleigb  on  management  of,  102. 

Children,  law  of  Coon.,  in  16S0,  mpectiiif,  660. 

<  'hriiiianiky,  erideneei  of,  itody  of.  336. 
t*hri»topher  and  Alice,  by  PesUlosxi,  06. 
C7hurch  authority  in  roanafement  of  icboob,  498. 
I'iccro,  Storms*  estimate  of,  411. 

C Ciceronian  of  EraMoui,  799. 
Cincinnati,  system  of  piiblie  schools,  590. 

statistics  of  public  schools,  590l 

public  ht^  schools,  590. 
rUss-books,  Melancthon's,  751. 
Classes  in  leading,  227. 
Classics  in  sehoots,  Dr.  Arnold  on,  563L 
Cleomenes,  remark  by,  471. 
Clergy  and  public  schools  in  Saidinia,  500. 
Clergy  and  schools,  578. 
Clindy,  PesUloxzi's  school  at,  113. 
Cocleaius,  Conrad,  795. 
Colburn,  W.,  arithmetical  method,  993. 
College  boy,  de«;ribed  by  Crabbe,  588. 
r<olleges,  public  prayers  in,  93. 

educational  office  of,  268. 
(ktUoqutes  of  Erasmus,  738. 
17ommercial  sdiool,  Dresden,  SSfiL 
Ck>mmercial  schools  in  England,  570. 
Common  schools  in  Germany  before  1800, 343. 
Omrooo  schools  in  New  England  in  1894,  14. 
C-ompuisory  school  atieodanee,  440. 
Compulsory  teaehingM66. 
Conception,  mental,  904. 

and  perception,  323. 

and  memory,  394. 

and  imagination,  394. 
Connecticut,  history  of  common  schools  in,  657. 

action  of  town  of  Hartford,  657. 
''       *'  colony  of  Connecticut,  in  1650,661. 
**       **  town  of  New  Haven,  661. 
**       "  colony  of  New  HaTco,  664. 

edneation  of  Indian*,  665. 

county  grammar  school,  1677, 667. 

legislation  in  1701,  605. 

appropriation  of  lands  to  schools,  in  1733,  702. 

revision  of  1750,  701. 

establishment  of  school  fund,  704. 

creation  of  school  societies,  706. 

Society  High  School,  706. 
Consciousness  defined,  39& 

cultivation  of,  396. 
Constantinople,  801. 
Contents  of  Nomber  10,  3. 
(\intonu  of  Nomber  11,  273. 
Controversy,  how  to  practice,  46S. 
lyonvent  schools  in  Ireland,  375. 

<  Conversation,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  163. 
<:7ooper  Institute  or  Union,  596. 
Cooper,  Peter,  596. 

Copying,  in  drawing,  194. 

Corporeal  punishment,  570. 

Coste,  P.  A.,  490. 

Course  of  study  in  Sardinia  technical  schools,  37. 

Course  of  study  in  Sardinia  University,  46. 

( k>urse  of  stodv  in  Sardinia  secondary  schools,  43. 

Course  of  study  in  Sardinia  elementary,  490. 

Paris  institution  for  blind,  139L 

Sturm's  school,  169,  401. 

Chemnita  industrial  school,  852. 

Woodward  High  School,  5SU. 

Rugby,  554. 

Ilieronvmians,  094. 

Africola  on,  790. 

Melancthoo,  750. 
Cousin,  v.,  report  on  Pmestan  sehoob,  14. 
Crabbe,  George,  582. 

"  Schools  of  the  Bonmgh,**  by,  588. 
Cujacius,  44.  i 


Cantberland  University,  76Sb 

Dame  school,  582. 

Dana,  Prof,  letter  by,  829. 

Dartmouth  College,  origin  of,  667. 

Davenport,  John,  and  Hopkins*  bequest,  671. 6«T 

Deaf  and  dumbjjnaitution  at  Turin  for,  41. 

Day-draaming,  601. 

Deschamp*s  proposed  plan  of  blind  instroVi,  I3QL 

Development,  human,  Pestaloxzi  on,  06. 

educational,  Rosaell  on,  399. 

law  of,  Jarvis  on,  504. 
Deventer,  school  at,  in  1384,  023. 
Diesterweg,  Dr.  A.,  articles  by,  233,  237,990^ 
949,943.343. 

transitions  from  his  "Almanac,**  333,  SOSu 

festival  In  honor  of,  800. 
Discipline,  appropriate  methods  of,  399. 
Discipline,  Cyrus  Peiroe*s  methods  of,  301. 
District  school.  New  England,  poem  on,  ISI. 
Doctrinale  pueronim,  796.  ^^^ 

Drawing,  on  teaching,  191,  329^"'^ 
Dresden,  commercial  school  at,  253. 
Drovssig,  female  seminary  of,  949. 
Du^u,  M.,  133. 
Dwight,  Edmund,  portrait  oC  1. 

memoir  of,  5. 
Dwight.  Miss  M.  A.,  article  by,  191,  SSOl 
Dwight,  T.,  school  at  Greenfield  Hill,  690. 
Dwight  Grammar  School,  plans  of,  769. 

Eccentricity,  008. 

Education,  influence  of  printing  on,  73. 

Pestaloxzi*s  principles  of,  65,  351,  35S. 

history  of,  from  Raumer,  149. 

Stttrm*s  system  of,  169^  401. 

literature  of,  183. 

art  in,  191. 

Luther  on,  499. 

Montaigne  on,  461. 

Rosmini*s  works  on,  498, 4M. 

requisites  of,  985. 

English,  Dr.  AmoU  on,  578. 

outline  of  oompreheosive,  502. 

purpose  of,  503. 
Education  and  crime,  Cjmis  Pairce  on,  886L 
Educational  apftropriationa,  Sardinian,  1857, 63L 
Edoratioual  appropriations,  Irish  na*al,  365,375. 
Educational  enora.  European,  ia  1800,  72. 

of  Pestalozai,  65,  196. 

in  pronunciation,  396. 

of  Sturm,  405. 

in  familjr,  Luther  on,  431, 434. 

in  training  memory,  315. 

in  teacbin|[  readinf  ,  317. 
arithmetic,  317. 
geography,  318. 
history,  318. 
lansuage,  390. 
logic,  ^. 
philosophy,  322. 
mathematics,  333. 
Educational  historr,  how  to  write,  ISL 

development,  399. 

works,  list  of,  961. 

lecture,  by  D.  Masson,  362. 

publications,  Sardinian,  489l 

address,  965. 
Edward,  monastery  of.  715l 
Eliot,  S.,  article  by,  545. 
Eloquence,  real.  4i9. 

Emmanuel  Philibert,  benefaction  of.  43,  58. 
England. — Public  or  endowed  sehooh.  5iBl,  80T. 

Appropriations  to  art  and  science.  793. 

Military  education  and  sehoela,  808. 

Radleigh  School.  803. 

Educational  conference,  813. 

Promotion  of  social  seieoees,  813. 

Foundation  schools.  607. 

Pauper  schools,  813. 

Workhouse  schools,  813. 

Schools  in  rural  diatricta,  813. 

natuial  history  muMnm  in,  799L 
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Erumua,  edumtiooal  vrawt  of,  7S9. 

••Colloquia"of,  738. 
Eton  coll^,  ezpensM  at,  in  1960,  !IS8. 
Europe,  imiitutioni  for  the  blind  in,  133, 138. 
Examination  for  entering  univerHy,  Sardinia,  42. 

170,188. 


at  entering  Sturm '■  cu.^^, 

of  teaehers  at  Dresden,  351. 
Example!  of  training  idiots,  by  Dr.  Wilbur,  419. 
Excitanaot,  lore  of,  007. 
Expra«ion,  cooditiona  of,  470. 

Fk«|ing.  568,804. 
FamiW  edacalion,  9QS. 
Luther  oo,  421, 494. 
Farmers*  boys  at  school,  588. 
Fellenberg  and  Festaiozzi,  87. 
Female  teachers  in  U.  States,  Dr.  Vogel  on,  795. 
Fichte  on  Pestaloxsi,  150. 
Fine  Arts,  institntion  for,  Turin,  484,  485. 
Fitch,  Jamea,  666. 
Fits,  influenoe  o^  on  children,  383. 
Flogging,  Dr.  Arnold  on,  568. 
Florentius  Radewin,  083. 
Forbes,  E.,  on  educnt'nal  uses  of  moaeams,  788. 
Foundation  schools  of  England,  807. 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  schools  in,  857. 
Free,  as  originally  applied  to  school,  58L 
Free  school,  English,  what,  581. 
Priedlander,  letters  of,  for  blind,  135. 
Friendthin,  educational  influenoe  of,  966 
Ftaebel,  F.,  and  infant  gardens,  793. 

GaU,  J.,  letters  for  blind,  135. 
Genoa,  technioal  school  at,  38. 
Geoffraphy,  errors  in  teaching,  316L 

Anbenrnde  on  teaching.  5(n. 

German  text-books  in,  510. 

and  history  together,  517. 
Geological  hall  and  agric  rooms,  N.  Y.,  785. 
Geometry^ethod  or  teaching,  839. 

um  of,  331. 
Gerald  Groote,  099. 

German  seboob,  ancient  and  modem,  343. 
Germany,  educational  intelligenee,  793. 
Gifts,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  163. 
Girls,  educated  witli  boys,  by  Dr.  Dwi^t,  603. 
Goawin  of  Ualen,  715. 
Grammar,  elementary  teaching  of,  641,  750. 
Grammar  school,  English,  wlwt,  581. 
Great  Britain,  blind  ustitntioos  in,  character  of, 

133, 13a 
Gutlli6,  Dr.,  131.  134. 
Gymnasia,  PruMtan,  week*s  lenona  in,  947. 

statistics  of,  1850-7,  94a 
Gyroscope,  analysis  of,  599. 

Habit,  effect  of,  on  thought,  601. 
Iladdon,  W.,  on  punishment,  156. 

notice  of,  164. ' 
Hampton.  B..  notice  of,  165. 
Hanover  High  School,  weekly  lesson-bill  ofl  950. 
Hartford,  early  provision  for  schools  in,  657. 
Harvard  college,  influence  of,  68a 
llaoschild*s  method  in  modem  langoages,  953. 
Ilaiiy,  Valentin,  labors  of,  for  blind,  130,  134. 
Hebrew,  study  of,  791,  760. 
Heidelbeif ,  university  of,  origin  of,  749. 
Hegius,  Awzander,  793. 
Hesse,  Jewish  normal  sehool  in,  95a 
llieronymians,  167.  698. 
Hintze,  E^  on  teaching  natnral  history,  940. 
History,  of  Education,  Raumer's,  149. 

cia«  for  in  Munich  Univoiaity,  957. 

errors  in  teaehinc ,  318. 

Luther  oo  studying,  445. 

Abbenrode  on  teaching,  519 

German  text-books  in,  518 

and  geography  together,  517. 

biography  in  teaching,  514. 

Montaigne  on,  465. 

Arnold  on  itodying,  57S. 
nitehcoek,  Pres*t,  on  geol.  rarvvyi,  78S. 
Uollnnd,  new  achool  law,  80L 


Holls,  G.  C,  on  reformatory  schools,  984. 
Home  education.  Lord  Burleigh  on,  J 6^ 
Honcamn,  article  by,  234. 
lluod,  Tnomaa,  noUce  of,  182. 

"  Irish  Schoolmaster,**  by,  183. 
Hopkins,  E.,  educational  bequ*sta  of,  609. 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  at  New  Haven,  699. 

-'♦  Hartford.  681. 

••  "  "  Hsdley.  6tJ8. 

Hospioe  des  Qninze  Vingts,  Paris,  129. 
Hospitality,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  162. 
Hospitals  at  Turin,  51. 

How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children,  by  PestaL  72. 
Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  hie  alphabet  for  blind,  135. 

article  by,  383. 

letter  on  Reform  School  for  Girls,  330. 
Human  development,  Pestalozzi  on,  06. 
Hungary,  statistics  of  schools  in,  957. 
Huntington,  F.  D.,  article  by,  93. 

Idiots,  asylum  for.  Syracuse,  417. 

instruction  of,  417. 

examples  of  training.  419. 
Ignorance,  examples  of,  547. 
IHittois  state  normal  school,  history  and  plana 

-of,  774. 
Imagination,  50a 
Imagination  and  conoeption,  394. 
Imitation,  as  opposed  to  copying,  736. 
Independent  action  by  pupils,  408. 
Index  to  Nos.  10  and  11.  537. 
Indians  in  Conn.,  efforts  to  educate,  665. 
Indiscretion  anal^^zed,  606. 
Industrial  education :  Pestalozxi's  at  Stanz,  69. 
Industrial  School,  Chemnitz,  959. 

Irish  national,  aid  to,  379. 
Infant  schools,  Munich,  257. 

LUtken's,  Hamburg,  957. 
Insanity,  by  mis-educulion,  501. 

tendency  to,  how  confirmed,  593. 
Inspection  of  schools  in  Sardinia,  502. 

in  Ireland,  309. 

a«0  Supervision. 
Instruction.  C.  Peiroe*s  method  of,  99S. 

deUils  of,  Pestalozzi's,  84. 

details  of.  Sturm*s,  160, 401. 

catechism  on  methods  of,  933. 

Montaigne  on,  461. 
Intuition,  defined,  914. 
Intuitional  instruction,  method  of,  933. 
Investintion,  human  tendency  to,  310. 
Ireland^  system  of  national  education  in,  363. 

rules  and  regulations  respecting,  365. 
Irish  national  schools,  regulations  of,  365. 
Irish  Schoolmaster,  by  Hood,  183. 

Jardine,  Prof.,  on  logic,  321. 

Jarvis,  Edward,  M.  D.,  article  by,  591. 


Jewish  normal  school,  in  Hesse,  25a 
Journal  (Engiish)  of  Education,  560. 
Judgment  identical  with  reason,  217. 
Jurisprudence,  course  of.  University  of  Turin,  47. 

Kempis,  Thomas  S,  686. 
Kindergarten,  aims  of,  794. 

progress  of.  794. 
King  of  Sardinia*s  libraij,  483. 
Kingsley,  J.  L..  on  Hopkins*  bequest,  684, 687. 
Kriisi,  Hermann,  71. 

Lace  making,  school  for,  in  Saxony,  79a 
Laleham,  Dr.  Araold*s  sehool  at,  5. 
Lancaster  Reform  School  for  Girls,  350. 
Laoge,  Rudolf,  79a 
Language,  errors  in  teaching,  390. 

Pestafozzi  on  teaching,  77. 

proper  use  of,  470. 

nee  of  senses  in  learning,  3K. 

natural,  what,  390. 

details  of  Laura  Bridginan*s  instniebon  In,  JA 
Languages,  studv  of,  439;  444. 

oraer  of  loaning,  473. 
Latan,  Ascham  on  teaobing,  155. 
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Mnrni*!  oMllMd  in,  171, 400. 

MonUigM  on  learntaf ,  473w 

Erasmw  on  learning,  729. 
IjAwtuiti,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  163. 
I^w  ichool,  Cumberland  L'oivenity,  76fi. 
Lacmnd,  PetUloui'i  friend^  68. 
Leipzig,  tchool  of  modem  Innfnaees  at,  Sj3. 

bnr^r  aehool  at,  356. 
Lea«oo-bili,  weekly,  in  Prtmian  gymnasia,  341. 

of  Retidtborg  real  ichool.  350. 

Hanover  giri'i  bish  Kkool,  350. 

Saxoo  real  ichoon,  3SL 

diemQitz,  3S3. 
Lexington,  normal  icbool  aV  38B. 
Libeit?  of  instruction  in  Sardinia,  499 
Libraries,  public,  Luther  on,  438. 
LibraiT  of  University  of  Turin,  58. 

of  King  of  Sardinia,  483. 

of  public  tchoob  of  Cincinnati,  £2. 
Lieber,  P.,  vocal  loundi  of  Laura  Bridgman,  400. 
Lindsley,  N.  L.,  767. 
Literature  of  education :  extmcta,  183. 
Llojd.  poem  on  reading,  325. 
Localitr,  educational  influence  of,  303, 
Lof ie,  fight  and  wrong  mode  of  teaching,  320. 

Sturm*!  method  in,  178. 

Luther  on  studying,  447. 

Melancthon  on,  7&. 
Jjontlon  Unirer.,  Dr.  Arnold*!  relation*  to,  573. 
Louis  of  Savoy,  benefaction  of,  43. 
Lutber,  educational  views  of,  48i. 

address  to  town  eounrib  of  Germauj,  if29. 

on  dead  laogun^es,  433,  444. 

public  libraries,  438. 

school  organ ixation,  443. 

dignity  of  teaching,  441. 

universities,  443. 

compulsory  attendance,  440. 

seclusion  of  young,  436l 

music,  448. 

fiunishment,  435. 
ngie  and  rhetoric,  447. 
|iliysical  exercise.  448; 
duty  of  establishinr  public  schools,  439. 
parents*  educatiunal  duty,  432. 
studying  the  Bible,  443. 
family  education,  431,  434. 
studying  history,  445. 
natural  Kiences,  443. 
Liitken,  Duris,  infant  school  of,  357. 

Maebeath  and  Milne,  alphabet  for  blind,  136. 

Blalignant  passions,  eifecl  of,on  mind,  610. 

Mann,  Horace.  16. 

Manners,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  163. 

Marriage,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  163. 

Mason,  Lowell,  memoir  of,  141. 

list  of  works  of,  148. 
Mason,  Sir  J.,  on  punishment,  156. 

notice  of,  164. 
Massarhnsetts,  common  school  movement   in, 
1837,  14. 

state  reform  school  for  rirls,  350. 

state  industrial  school  (or  girls,  359. 
Masion,  D.,  lecture  by,  363. 
Mathematics,  course  of.  University  of  Tarin,  55. 

use  of  study  of,  333. 
May,  Rev.  S  J.,  article  by,  S75. 
Medical  schools,  Sardinia,  49,  55,  58,  483. 
Melancthon.  life  and  educational  services,  741. 

at  Heidelberg,  743. 

at  Tubingen,  743. 

at  Wittenberg,  746. 

labors  for  school  system  of  Germany,  748. 

school  plans,  749. 

manuals,  753. 

Latin  grammar,  753. 

on  studies,  758. 

learning  and  the  ohurcb,  759. 

domestic  life,  763. 
Memory  and  conception,  334. 
Memory,  ofl!ice  of,  301. 

right  use  of,  315. 


timtDinf  of,  383. 

strengtbeninf  of.  731. 
Men,  knowledfs  of,  40& 
Mootal  philoaophy  y«t  n^fcct,  3«L 
Methods,  catecnimB  on,  ^^ 


i,S33,505i. 
Micylloa,  754. 
Middlesex  County  tnoeiatioii  n  t7»,  113. 
Mildmay,  Wahcr.  noticed,  164. 
Military  edocatioo,  Saidiniai,  489. 

England,  808. 
Hind,  wen-balanoed,  504. 

unbalanced,  OOL 
Mia-edoeatioo  and  insanKy,  501. 
Model  School,  Jjexington,  Maaa^  994. 
Model  schools,  Irish  national,  porposa  of,  371. 
Modem  languages,  aehool  of,  SS8. 

ArnoId*s  views  of,  56S. 
Moniton,  Irish  national,  salaries  of,  379. 
Hontaijn^Cy  on  education.  461. 

his  trainingf  in  Latin,  473. 

on  moral  cnHure,  477. 

study  of  history,  465. 

moma  of  instruction,  4C1. 

study  of  Latin,  473.  j 

knowledge  of  men,  466.  \ 

the  motl^r  tungue,  473. 

pedauferr,  475. 

physical  exercise,  464. 

punishment,  469. 

excessive  study,  468. 
Moor's  Indian  charity  school,  667. 
Morean,  Pierre,  his  letters  for  the  Umd,  130. 
Mother  tongue,  study  x>f,  473. 
Mount  St.  Agnes,  eaiiy  school  of,  635. 
Munich,  infant  schools  in,  857. 

university,  historical  school  in,  857. 
Murmellius,  John.  735. 
Museums  of  nat.  history,  use  of,  786 

**  *'        **      arranguaaiit  oT^TSB. 

**  '•       "      how  state  may  aid,  791. 

Museums,  at  Univenity  of  Turin,  6L 
Music,  as  a  pursuit  for  blind,  137. 

Lowell  Mason's  career  in  teaching  vocaU^L 

Luther  on.  448. 
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wrought  a  revolution  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats.  Since  its  firrt  publi- 
cation in  1838,  more  than  one  himdred  and  twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  the 
original  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Illustrations,  have  been  printed  in  various  forms.  It  has  been  furnished,  at  the 
expense  of  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Genesco,  to  every  town  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  by  Legislative  appropriations,  to  the  several  towns  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetta,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Provinoe  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  to  every  District  and  Library  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  every  Town  Library  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  An  edition  of  five  thousand 
oopies  of  an  abridgment  of  the  work  has  been  circulated  among  the  promoters  <if 
schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Houses  for  Academies,  Female  Sem- 
inaries, and  Common  Schools  have  been  erected  and  furnished  after  the  directioas 
and  plans  set  focUi  in  this  votlifne,  in  ever}'  one  of  the  United  States,  and  in  several 
countries  on  the  <Sontinent  of^  Europe.  The  schools  of  many  districts,  villages, 
and  cities,  have  been  re-organized  on  tlie  principles  of  Gradation — or  of  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  High  Schools  advocated  by  the  Author  in  these  pages. 

The  volume  will  be  found  on  examinatlmi  to  contain  *: 

1 .  An  exposition,  from  official  documents,  of  common  errors  in  the  location, 
construction,  and  furniture  of  School -houses  as  they  have  been  heretofore  almost 
universally  built,  even  in  states  where  the  subject  of  education  has  received  the 
most  attention. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered,  and  the  prinoiples  to  be  observed, 
in  structures  of  this  kind. 

3.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans,  odapted  to  schools  of  every  grade,  from 
the  lo&nt  SchodI  to  the  Normal  School,  in  a  variety  of  styles,  having  a  Gothic, 
Elizabethan,  or  classic  character,  and  on  a  large  or  small  scale  of  expensiB ;  either 
recommended  by  experienced  educators,  or  followed  in  buildings  recently  erected 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

4.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  constructing  and 
r.rranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  all  recent  improvementB  in  apparatus  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  school-rooms  and  public  halls  generally. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration,  with 
which  each  grade  of  school  should  be  furnished,  with  the  prioe,  and  place  where 
the  several  articles  can  be  purchased. 

6.  A  list  of  books,  with  an  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the  roost  important 
volumes  on  education,  schools,  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  suitable 
for  school  libraries,  with  reference  to  catalogues  from  which  village  libraries,  may 
be  selected. 

7.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  School-houses,  grounds, 
and  furniture. 

8.  Examples  of  exercises  suitable  to  the  dedication  of  Sohool-hooses  to  the 
sacred  purpoies  of  education. 

9.  A  variety  of  hints  respecting  the  classification  of  schools. 
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